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POUETH PERIOD. 

-(1625—16S9.)- 

MILTON-BUTLER—DRYBEN—BUKYAN. 

{Contiimed.) 


BISHOP STILLIHOFLEET 

Edwahd Stillinofleet (1C35-1699) distinguished himself in 
early life by his writings in defence of the doctrines of the church. 
His ‘ Ireniciim, a Weapon-salve for the Church’s Wounds,’ IGGl, was 
considered by Burnet ‘a masterpiece.’ The title of his principal 
work is * Origines Saerse; or a Rational Account of the Grounds of 
Natural and Revealed Religion’(1GG3) His abilities and extensive 
learning caused him to be raised in 1089 to the dignity of Bishop of 
Worcester. Towards the end of his life (1697) he published " A De¬ 
fence of the Doctrine of the Trinity, in 'which some passages in 
Locke’s ‘Essay on the Human Understanding’ were attacked as 
subversive of fundamental doctrines of Christianity; but in the 
controversy which ensued, the philosopher was generally held to 
have come off victorious. So great 'was the Bishop’s chagrin at this 
result, that it was thought to have hastened his death. The promi¬ 
nent matters of discussion in this controversy were the resurrection 
of the body and the immateriality of the soul. On these points, 
Locke argued, that although the resurrection of the dead is revealed 
in Scripture, the reanimation of the identical bodies 'which inha¬ 
bited this 'world is not revealed; and that even if the soul were 
proved to he material, this would not imply its mortality, since an 
Omnipotent Creator may, if he pleases, impart the faculty of think¬ 
ing to matter as well as to spirit. But, as Stillingfleet remarked, 
there is no self-consciousness in matter, and mind, when united to it, 
is still independent. The general theological views of Stillingfleet 
leaned towards the Arminian section of the Church of England, 

" (1) 
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During tLe reign of James II. he was the great defender of Protes¬ 
tantism. His works are chiefly argumentative; but his Sermons, 
published after his death, deservedly bear a high character for good 
sense, sound morality, energy of style, and the knowledge of human 
nature which they display. 


Trtie Wisdom, 

That is the truest wisdom of a man which doth most conduce to the happiness of 
life. For wisdom as it ref 01 s to action lies in the proposal of a right end, and the 
choice of the most proper means to attain it: which end doth not refer to anyone 
part of a man’s life, hut to the whole as taken together. He therefore only deserves 
the name of a wuse man, not that considers how to bo rich and great when he is poor 
and mean, nor how to be well when he is sick, noi how to escape a present danger, 
nor how to compass a particular design ; hut he that considers the whole course of 
his life together, and what is M for him to make the end ot it, and by what means 
he may best enjoy the happiness of it. I confess it is one groat part of a wise man 
never to propose to lumsell too much happiness here; for whoever doth so is sure to 
find himself deceived, and conseguently is so much more miserable as he fails in his 
greatest expectations. But since God did not make men on purpose to he misera¬ 
ble, since there is a great difference as to men’s conditions, since that difference 
depends very much on their own choice, there is a great deal of reason to place true 
wisdom in the choice of those things wliich tend most to the comfort and happiness 
of life. 

That which gives a man the greatest satisfaction m what he cloth, and either pre¬ 
vents, or lessens, or makes him moie easily bear the troubles of life, cloth the most 
conduce to the happiness of it. It ivas a bold saying of Epicurus: ‘ That it is more 
desirable to be miseiablo by acting according to reason, tiian to bo happy in going 
against itand I cannot tell bow it can well agi-ee with his notion ot fehcity: but it 
is a certain truth, that in the consideration of.happiness, the satisfaction of a man’s 
own mind doth weigh down all the external accidents of life. For suppose a man 
to have riches and honours as great as Ahasuerus bestowed on his highest favourite 
Hainan, yet by his sad instance w^'e find that a small discontent, when tlic mind suf¬ 
fers it to increase and to spread its venom, doth so weaken the iiower of reason, 
disorder the passions, make a man’s life so uneasy to him as to precipitate him from 
the height of his fortune into the cleptii of rum. But, on the other side, if wo sup¬ 
pose a man to be always pleased wnth bis condition, to enjoy an even and quiet mind 
in every state, being neithei lifted up with prosperity nor cast down with adversity, 
he is really happy in comparison with the other. It is a mere speculation to dis¬ 
course of any complete happiness m tins w'orld ; but that wdiich doth either lessen 
the number, or abate the weight, or take off the malignity of the trouble's of life, 
doth contiibute very much to that degree of happiness which may be expected here. 

The integrity and simplicity of a man’s mind doth all this. In the first place, it 
gives the greatest satisfaction to a man’s owm mind. For although it be impossible 
for a man not to be liable to ciror and mistake, yet, if he doth mistake with an in¬ 
nocent mmcl, he hath the comfort of his iunocency when he thinks himself bound 
to correct his error. But if a man prevaricates with himself, and acts agiiinst 
the sense of his owm mind, though Ins conscience did not judge aright at that time, 
yet the goodness of this bare act, with respect to the rule, well not prevent the sting 
that follows the want of inward integrity in doing it. ‘The backslider in heart,’ 
saith Solomon, ‘ shall be filled wuth his own w^ays, biit a good man shall be satisfied 
from himself.’ The doing just and worthy and generous things wMthout any sinister 
ends and designs leave*’ a most agreeable pleasure to tin* inmd, like that of a con¬ 
stant health, which is better felt than expressed When a man applies Ins mind to the 
knowledge of his duty, and when he doth nnderstaiid it (us it is not hard for an 
honest mind to do, for. as the oracle answered the servant who desired to know how 
he might, please bis master: ‘ If you will seek it, you will be sure to find it’), sets him¬ 
self with a firm resolution to pursue it; though the ram falls and the floods arise, 
and the 'windsblow on every side of him, yet he enjoys peace and qinet within, not- 
withstanding all the noise end blin’tering abroad; and is sure to hold out after all, 
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because be is founded upon a rock. But take one that endeavours to blind or 
corrupt or master his conscience, to make it serve some mean end or desiga; v hat 
uneasy reflections hath he upon himself, what perplexing thoughts, what torment¬ 
ing fears, what suspicions and jealousies do distui-b his imagination and rack his 
mind ! What art and pains doth such a one take to he believed honest and sincere! 
and so much the more because he doth not believe himselt: he fears still he hath 
not given satisfaction enough, and by oveidoing it, is the most suspected. Secondly, 
because integrity doth more become a man, and doth lealiy promote his interest in 
the world. It is the sayuig of Dio Chrysostom, a heathen orator, that * simplicity 
and truth is a great and wnse thing, but cunning and deceit is foolish and mean ; 
for,’ saith he, ‘ observe the beasts : the more coinage and spirit they have, the less 
art and subtilty they use; but the more timoious and ignoble they aie, the more 
false and deceitful.’ True wdsdom and greatness of mind raises a man above the 
need of using little tucks and devices. Sincerity and honesty cairies one 
through many difficulties, which all the arts he can invent w’ould never help him 
through. For nothing doth a man more real mischief in the w'oilcl than to bo sus¬ 
pected of too much craft; because every one stands upon liis guard against him, 
and suspects plots and designs where there aio none intended; insomuch that, 
though he speaks with all the sincerity that is possible, yet nothmg he saith. can 
be believed. . . . 

‘ The path of the just,’ saith the wise man, ‘ is as the shining light, w’hich shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.’ As the day begins with obscurity and a gieat 
mixture of darkness, till by quick and silent motions the light overcomes the mists 
and vapours of the night, and not only spreads its beams upon the tops of the moim- 
tains, but darts them into the deepest and most shady valleys; thus simplicity’' and 
integrity may at first appearing look dark and suspicious, till by degrees it breaks 
through the clouds of envy and detraction, and then shmes with a greater glory. 

BISHOP KEN. 

Thomas Ken (1637-1711) a native of Little Berkliampstead, 
Hertfordshire. He was educated at Winchester College and New 
College, Oxford. In 1667, he obtained from Morley, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, the living of Brighlstone, Isle of Wight, and there he wrote 
his ‘ Morning and Evening Hjunns,’ which he sang daily himself, 
with the accompaniment ot a lute. These hymns, or part of them 
are in every collection of sacred poetry and in the memory of almost 
every English child. Who has not repeated the opening lines? 

Awake, my soul, and wdth the sun. 

Thy daily stage of duty run ; 

Shake offi dull sloth, and joyful rise 

To pay thy morning sacrifice I 

Other poems, devotional and didactic, were written by Ken. In 
1681, he published a ‘ Manual of Prayers for the use of the Scholars 
of Winchester College.’ In 1684, he was made Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. Having refused to sign the Declaration of Indulgence 
issued by James II. Ken was one of the seven bishops sent to the 
Tower. He afterwards declined to take the oath of allegiance to 
William III. and was dejirived. He had then saved a sum of £700, 
and for this money Lord Weymouth allowed him £80 a year and 
residence at his mansion of Longleat, where Ken lived till his death. 
In his latter years, the bLliop is described as travelling about the 
country, like Old Mortality, on an old white hoise, collecting sub¬ 
scriptions for relief of the poor noiijurois. Ken’s works, in I vols. 
were published by W. Hawkins, his executor, in 1721. Lives of him 
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were wriUeii by IlawEins (1713Xbyllie Rev. W. L. Bowles (1830), 
by J. T. Round (1838), and by Anderson (1853). 

This list of eminent divines of tbe Anglican Churcli might easily 
be extended by notices of men eminent in their own day, and remark¬ 
able for erudition, but whose writings, chiefly of a polemical charac¬ 
ter. are now seldom read. Among these were the two Pocockes, 
fatlier and son, distinguished for their Oriental learning; Auch- 
nisnop Tenison (1 630-1715), who succeeded Tillotson in the prim¬ 
acy ; and Du. IIekuy Aedrich, Dean of Christ Church (1647-1710), 
who was an accomplished musician, as well as polemic and logician, 
and who added about forty fine anthems to our church-music. Ox¬ 
ford seems at this time to have been pre-eminently distinguished for 
its divines and scholars; and Lord Macaulay has remarked that it 
was chiefly in the university towns, or in London, that the celebrated 
clergy were congregated. The country clergy, without access to 
libraries, and travelling but little, in consequence of the imperfect 
means of locomotion, were a greatly inferior class—rude, unpolished, 
and prejudiced ; such as the wits and dramatists loved to ridicule. 

The increasing body of Nonconformists, or Protestant dissenters, 
had also some eminent names (to be hereafter noticed); and Baxter, 
Owen, Calamy, Fiavel, and Bunyan, are still as well known as their 
more erudite brethren of the establishment. 


GEORGE FOX. 

Geokgb Pox, the originator of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, 
was one of the most i^rominent religious enthusiasts of the age. He 
wnis the son of a weaver at Drayton, in Leicestershii*e, and was born 
in 1034. Having been apprenticed to a shoemaker who traded in 
wool and cattle, he spent much of his youth in tending slieep, an em¬ 
ployment which afforded ample room for mcditatioii and solitude. 
When about nineteen years ot age, he was one day vexed by a dis¬ 
position to intemperance which he observed in two professedl}^ reli¬ 
gious friends whom lie met at a fair. ‘ I went away,’ says he in his 
Journal, ‘ and, when I had done my business, returned home; but I 
did not go to bed that night, nor could I sleep ; hut sometimes walked 
up and down, and sometimes prayed, and cried to the Lord, who said 
unto me : “Tiiouseest how young people go together into vanity, 
and old people into the earth ; thou mu.^'t forsake all, young and old, 
keex 3 out of all, and be a stranger to all.” ’ This divine communica¬ 
tion, as, in the warmth of his imagination, he considered it to lie, was 
scrupulously obeyed. Leaving his relations and master, he betook 
himself for several years to.a wandering life, which was interrupted 
only for a few months, during which he was prevailed iqion to reside 
at home. At this period, as well as during the remainder of his life, 
Fox liad many dreams and visions, and supposed himself to receive 
supernatural messages from heaven. In his Joiinial he gives an ac¬ 
count of a particular movement of iiis mind in singularly beautiful 
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and impressive language. ‘ One morning, as I was sitting by tbe 

fire, a great cloud came over me, and a temptation beset me, and I 
sate still. And it was said, All things come by nature; and the Ele¬ 
ments and Stars came over me, ao that I was in a moment quite 
clouded with it; hut, inasmuch as I sate still and said nothing, the 
people of the house perceived nothing. And as I sate still under it and 
let It alone, a living hope rose in me, and a true voice arose in me 
which cried: These is a living God who made all things. And im¬ 
mediately the cloud and temptation vanished away, and the life rose 
over it all, and my heart was glad, and I praised the living God.’ 
After'wards he tells us, ‘ the Lord’s power broke forth, and I had great 
openings and prophecies, and stroke unto the people of the things of 
God, which they heard with attention and silence, and went away 
and spread the fame thereof.’ He began about the year 1647 to teach 
publicly in the vicinity of Duckenfield and Manchester, whence he 
travelled through several neighbouring counties. He had now formed 
the opinions, that a learned education is unnecessary to a minister; 
that the existence of a separate clerical profession is'^unw^arranted by 
the Bible; that the Creator of the world is not a dweller in temples 
made with hands; and that the Scriptures are not the rule either of 
conduct or judgment, but that man should follow ‘ the light of Christ 
within.’ He believed, moreover, that he was divinely commanded to 
abstain from taking ofi bis hat to any one, of whatever rank ; to use 
the words tlho& and thou in addressing all persons with whom he com¬ 
municated ; to bid nobody good-morrow or good-night; and never to 
bend his knee to any one in authority, or take an oath, even on the 
most solemn occasion. Acting upon these views, he sometimes went 
into churches while service -was going on, and interrupted the clergy¬ 
men by loudly contradicting their statements of doctrine. By these 
breaches of order, and the employment of such unceremonious 
fashions of address as, ' Come down, thou deceiveivl’ he naturally gave 
great oflence, which led sometimes to his imprisonment, and some¬ 
times to severe treatment from the hands of the populace. At Der¬ 
by, he was imprisoned in a loathsome dungeon for a year, and after¬ 
wards in a still more disgusting cell at Carlisle for half that period. 
To this ill-treatment he sulimitted with meekness and resignation. 
As an illustration of the rough usage which the patient Quaker ex¬ 
perienced, we extract this narrative from his ‘Journal:’ 

'Fox's Ill-treatment at Ulmrstone 

The people were in a rage, and fell upon me m the steeple-house before his (Jus¬ 
tice Sawrey’s) face. Imoched me down, kicked me, and trampled upon me. So great 
was the uproar, that some tumbled over their seats for fear. At last he came and 
took me from the people, led me out of the steeple-house, and put me into the hands 
of the constables and other oflxeers, bidding them whip me, and init me out of the 
town. Many friendly people being come to the market, and some to tlie steeple- 
house to hear me, divers ot these they knocked down also, and broke their heads, so 
that the blood ran down several; and Judge Fell’s son inmiiIng atter to see what 
they would do with me, they tlirew him into a ditch of water, some ol them crying: 
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' Knock the teeth out of Ms head.” When they had hauled me to the common moss- 
side, a multitude ioilowing, the constables and other officers gave me some blow-'s 
over my back with willow-rods, and thrust me amon" the rude multitude, who, hav¬ 
ing furnished themselves with staves, hedge-stakes, holm or holly bushes, fell upon 
me, and beat me upon the head, arms, and shoulders, till they had deprived me ot 
sense; so that I tell down upon the wet common. When I recovered again, and 
saw myself lying m a watery common, and the people standing about me. I lay still 
a little while, and the power of the Lord sprang through me, and the eteinal relresh- 
ings revived me, so that I stood up again in the streugthenmg power of the eternal 
God. and stretching out my arms amongst them, I said with a loud voice : ‘ Stiiko 
again! here are my aims, my head, and checks!’ ,Theii they began to fall out 
among themselves. 

In 1635, Fox returned to Ms native town, where he continued to 
preach, dispute, and hold conferences, till he was sent by Colonel 
Hacker to Cromwell, under the charge of Captain Drury. Of this 
memorable interview, ne gives an account in his ‘ Journal: ’ 

' Intermew leitli Olwer Cromwell, 

After Captain Drury had lodged me at the Mermaid, over against the Mews at 
Charing Cross, he went to give the Protector an account of me. When ho came to 
me again, he told me the Fiotector required that I should promise not to take up a 
carnal sword or weapon against him or the government, as it then was ; Ui-d that I 
should write it in what words I saw good, and set my hand to li.. I said little .in 
reply to Captain Drury, but the next morning I was moved ot the Lord to write a 
paper to the Protector, by the name of Oliver Cromwell, wherein I did, in the pres¬ 
ence of the Lord God, declare that I did deny the wearing or drawing of a ‘ carnal 
sword, or any other outward weapon, against him or any man ; and that 1 was sent 
of God to stand a witness against all violence, and against the works of darkness, 
and to turn people fiom darkness to light; to bring them liom the occasion ol wav 
and fighting to the peaceable Gosi>el, and from being evil-doers, which the magis¬ 
trates’sword should be a terror to.’ When 1 had wTuteii what IheLoid had given 
me to write, I set my name to it, and gave it to Captain Diiuy to hand to Oliver 
Cromwell, which ho did. After some time. Captain Diury hi ought me before the 
Protector himself at Whitehall. It w as m a morning, btLore in was dressed; and 
one Harvey, who had come a little among Incnds, but wais disobedient, wanted 
upon him. When X came in, I was moved to say : ‘Peace bo in this house; ’ ana I 
exhorted him to keep in the fear of God, that he might receive wisdom from him ; 
that by it he might foe ordered, and. wuth it might oVder all tilings iincler his hand 
unto God’s glory. I spoke much to Mm of tiiitli; and a great deal of discourse 1 
had wuth him about 1 dig!on, wlieivin he earned liimself very modc'rutely, Ihit he 
said we quarrelled wuth the priests, w'hom he called ministcTs. I told iiim ‘Xdid 
not quaire! with them, they quarreled with me and my friends. But, said I, if wc 
owui the prophets, Christ, and the apo.stlcs, w'o cannot hold up such teachers, 
prophets, and shepherds, as the prophets, Christ, and the a])Os1les declau’d against; 
but we must declare against them bv the same power and spirit,’ Then t shelved 
him that the prophets, Christ, and the apostles, deidard freely, and clec'hned against 
them that did not cleclait' freely; such as pleached for ftlltiy liictc-, divined tor 
money, and preached for hire, and wane covetous and greedy, Jike the dumb dogs 
that could never have enough; and tliat they who have the sa'me spirit that Christ, 
and the prophets, and tho apostles had, could not but declare against all such mny. 
as they did then. As I spoke., lie sovctuI times saul it was very good, and it W'lis 
truth. I told him: ‘That all Christendom, so-called, had the 8ciiplures, but they 
wanted the power and spirit that those who gave forth the Scriptures, and tliat was 
the reason they were not m fellowship w'ltli, the Son, nor vvttli tlie Patlua*, nor W'ith 
the Scriptures, nor qiiv wulh another.’ l^Faiiy mon* w'ords 1 Iiaa with him, hut 
people coming in. I drew a little back. As I wuis tuniing, lie caiclied me by the 
hand, and with tears in his eyes said: ‘ Come again to m.V' house, for if thou and I 
were but an hour of a day together, we should be ncnriT one to the. otluT adding, 
that he wished me no more ill than he did to his own soul. I told him. if he did, he 
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wronged his own sotd, and admonished him to hearken to God’s voice, that he might 
stand in his counsel, and obey it; and if he did so, that would keep him from hard¬ 
ness of heart; but if he did not hear God’s voice, his heart would be hardened. He 
Scdd it was true. Then I went out; and when Captain JDrmy came out attei me, he 
tdd me the lord Protector said I was at liberty, and might go whither I would, 
dhen I was brought into a great hall, where the Protector’s gentlemen were to dine. 
I xsked them what they brought me thither for. They said it was by the Protector’s 
Older, that I might dine with them. I bid them let the Protector know I would not 
eat of his bread, nor drink of his drink. When he heard this, he said : Now I sec 
there is a people risen that I cannot win, either with gifts, honours, offices, oi 
places ; but all other sects and people I can.’ It was told him again, That we had 
forsook our own, and were not like to look for such thmgs from him.’ 

Fox had a brief meeting with Cromwell very shortly before the 
Protector’s death, which we shall subjoin, adding Mr. Carlyle’s 
characteristic comment: 

CromwelVs Last Appearance in PulMc. 

‘ The same day, taking boat, I went down {up) to Kingston, and from thence to 
Hampton Court, to speak with the Protector about the sulteiings of friends. I met 
him riding into Hampton Court Park; and before I came to him, as he rode at the 
head of his lifc-guaid, I saw and felt a waft {whif) of death go forth against him.’— 
Or in favour of him, George ? His life, if thou knew it, has not been a merry thing 
for this man, now or heretofore ! I fancy he has been looking this long while to 
give it up, whenever the Qommander-m-chief required. To quit his laborious sentry- 
post; honourably lay up his arms, and be gone to his rest—all eternity to rest in 
George! Was thy own life merry, for example, in the hollow of the tree; clad 
permanently in leather ? And does kingly piu’ple, and goveiuiing refractory woilds 
instead of stitching coarse shoos, make it merrier ? The waft of death is not against 
I think—^perhaps, against thee, and me. and others, O George, when the Nell 
Gwynne defender and two centuries of all-victorious cant have come m upon us ! 
My unfortunate George—* a watt of death go forth against him : and when I came 
to him he looked like a dead man. After I had laid the sufferings of friends before 
him, and had warned him according as I was moved to speak to him, he bade me comti 
to his house. So I returned to Kingston, and the next day went up to Hamilton 
Court to speak further with him. But wdien I came, Harvey, who was one that 
waited on him, told me the doctors were not willing that I should speak with him. 
So I passed away, and never saw him more.’ 

Amidst much opposition, Fox still continued to travel through 
the kingdom, expounding his views and answering objections, both 
verbally and by the publication of controversial pamphlets. In the 
course of his peregrinations he suffered frequent imprisonment some¬ 
times as a disturber of the peace, and sometimes because he refused 
to uncover his head .in the presence of magistrates, or to do violence 
to his principles by taking the oath of allegiance. After reducing— 
with the assistance of his educated disciples, Robert Barclay, Samuel 
Fisher, and George Keith—the doctrine and discipline of his sect to 
a more systematic and permanent form than that in v^bich it had 
hitherto existed, he visited Ireland and the American plantations, 
employing in the latter nearly two years in confirming and increas¬ 
ing his followers He died in London in 1690, aged sixty-six. 

That Fox was a sincere believer of what he preached, no doubt 
can be entertained ; and that he was of a meek and forgiving dispo¬ 
sition towards his persecutors, is equally unquestionable. His integ- 
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rity, also, was so remarkable that his word was taken as of e(][iial 
value with his oath- Religious enthusiasm, however, amounting to 
madness in the earlier stage of his career, led him into many extrav¬ 
agances, in which few members of the respectable society which hs 
founded have partaken. Fox not only acted as a prophet, but 
assumed the power of working miracleS“in the exercise of which he 
claims to have cured various individuals, including a man whose arni 
had long been disabled, and a woman troubled with king’s evil. Oa 
one occasion he ran with bare feet through Lichfield, exclaiming: 
‘Wo to the bloody city of Lichfield!’ and, when no calamity followed 
this denouncement as expected, he found no better mode of account¬ 
ing for the failure than discovering that some Christians had once 
been slain there. 

The writings of George Fox are comprised in three folio volumes, 
printed respectively in 1694, 1698, and 1706. The first contains his 
‘Journal;’ the second, his ‘ Epistles *’ the third, his ‘Doctrinal 
Pieces.’ 

WILLIAM PENN. 

William Penn (1644r-1718), the son of an English admiral, is cele¬ 
brated not only as a distinguished writer on Quakerism, but as the 
founder of the state of Pennsylvania in North America. In his fif¬ 
teenth year, while a student at Oxford, Penn embraced the doctrines 
of the Society of Friends. He was expelled the nniversity, and his 
father sent him abroad to travel on the continent. He returned at the 
end of two years, accomplished in all the graces of the fine gentleman 
and courtier. In a short time, however, the plague broke out in Lon¬ 
don, and William Penn’s serious impressions were renewed. He ceased 
to frequent the court and to visit his gay friends, employing himself in 
the study of divinity. Plis father conceived that it was time he should 
again interfere. An estate in Ireland had been presented to the ad¬ 
miral by the king; it required superintendence, and William Penn 
WHS despatched to Dublin, furnished with letters to the Viceroy, the 
Duke of Ormond. Again the cloud passed oif; Penn was a favourite 
in all circles, and he even served for a short time as a volunteer offi¬ 
cer in the army. One day, however, in the city of Cork, he went to 
hear a sermon by the same Quaker preacher that he had listened to 
in Oxford. The efiect was irresistible: Penn became a Quaker for 
life. His father sent for him home, and finding him immovable in 
his resolution to adhere to the despised and persecuted sect, he turned 
him out of doors. William Penn now began to preach and write in 
defence of the new creed. He was committed to the Tower, but this 
only increased his ardour. During a confinement ot eight months 
in 1688-9, he produced four treatises, the best of which, ‘ No Cross, 
no Crown,’ enjoyed great popularity. In 1670, shortly after his re¬ 
lease, he was again taken up and tried by the' city authorities. The 
j ury sympathised with the persecuted apostle of peace, and would 
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return no harslier verdict than ^ Guilty of speaking in Gracecliurck 
Street’ They were browbeat by the insolent court, and kept two 
days and nights without food, fire, or light; but they would not 
yield, and their final verdict Tvas ‘Not Guilty.’ Penn and the jury 
were all thrown into Newgate. An appeal was made to the Court 
of Common Pleas, and Penn was triumphant; thus vindicating the 
right of juries to judge of the value of evidence independent of the 
direction of the court. Admiral Penn died in 1670, having been re¬ 
conciled to his son, whom he left sole executor ot his will. Tbe 
admiral’s estate was "worth £1500 a year, and he had claims on the 
government amounting to about £15,000. In consideration of these 
unliquidated but acknowledged claims, Charles II. granted to 
William Penn—who longed to establish a Christian democracy 
across the Atlantic—a vast territory on the banks of the Delaware 
in North America. Penn was constituted sole proprietor and gover¬ 
nor. He prox)osed to call his colony Sylvania, as it was covered 
with woods. The king suggested, in compliment to the admiral, 
that Penn should be prefixed, and in the charter the colony was 
named Pennsylvania. With the aid of Algernon Sidney, articles for 
the settlement and government of the new state were drawn up hy^ 
Penn. They were liberal and comprehensive allowing the utmost* 
civil and religious freedom to the colonists. 

The governor sailed to America in 1682, ana enterea into a treaty 
of peace and friendship with the native tribes, which was religiously 
observed. The signing of this treaty under an elm-tree, the Indian 
king being attended by his sachems or warriors, and Penn accom¬ 
panied by a large bod 5 ^ of his pilgrim-followers, forms one of those 
picturesque passages in history on which poets and painters delight 
to dwell. The governor having constituted his council or legislative 
assembly, laid out his capital city of Philadelphia, and made other 
arrangements, returned to England. He landed in June 1684 For 
the next four years and a half, till the abdication of James II., Penn 
appears in the novel character of a court favourite. He attended 
Whitehall almost daily, his house was crowded with visitors, and in 
consequence of his supposed influence with the king, he might, as he 
states, liave amassed great riches. He procured the release of about 
fourteen hundred of his oppressed Quaker brethren who had been 
imprisoned for refusing to take the oath of allegiance or to attend 
church. Penn was accused of being a Jesuit in disguise, and of hold¬ 
ing correspondence with the court of Rome. Even the pious and 
excellent Dr. Tillotson was led to give credence to this calumny, but 
was convinced by Penn of the entire falsehood of the charge. In our 
own day, an eminent historian, Lord Macaulay, has revived some of 
the accusations against Penn, and represented him as conniving at 
the intolerance and corruption of the court. Specific cases are 
adduced, but they rest on doubtful evidence, and seem to prove no 
more than that Penn, misled by a little vanity and self-importance, 
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had mixed himself up too much with the proceedings of the court, 
and could not prevent those acts of cruelty and extortion which dis¬ 
graced the miserable reign of the last of the Stuart monarchs. The 
uniform tenor of Penn’s life was generous, self-sacnficing, and bene¬ 
ficent After the Kevolution, Penn’s formal intimacy with James 
caused him to be regarded as a disatfected person, and led to varioUvS 
troubles; but he still continued to preach and write in support of his 
favourite doctrines. Having once more gone out to America in 1(399, 
he there exerted himself for the improvement of his colony till 1701, 
when he finally returned to England. His latter days were imhit- 
tered by personal griefs and losses, and his mental yigour was pros¬ 
trated by disease. He died in 1718. 

Besides the work already mentioned, Penn wrote ‘ Reflections and 
Maxims relating to the Conduct of Life,’ and 'A Key, &c. to discern 
the Difference between the Religion professed by the Quakers, and 
the Misrepresentations of their Adversaries.’ To George Fox’s 
‘ Journal,’ which was published in 1694, he prefixed LI Brief Account 
of the Rise and Progress of the People called Quakers’ Ilis works 
fill three volumes; and an excellent Life of Penn has been written by 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon (1851, and much enlarged in 1872). The style 
of Penn’s works is otten harsh and incorrect, hut his language is 
copious and his enthusiasm occasionally renders him forcible "tind 
impressive. The first of the subjoined specimens is extracted from 
his * No Cross, no Crown.’ 

Against the Pride of Noble Birth. 

That people are generally proud of their persons, is too visible and troublesomo, 
especially it they have any pretence either to blood or beauty; the one has rais<J 
many quarrels among men, and the other among women, and men too often tor 
their sakes, and at their excitements. But to the first: what a pother iias this noble 
blood made in the world, antiquity of name or family, whose father or mother, 
great-grandfather or great-grandmother, was best descended or allu'd ? what stock 
or what clan they came of? what coat of arms they gave? which had, of right, the 
precedence ? But, methinks, nothing of man’s folly has less show of reason to pal¬ 
liate it. 

For, first, what matter is it of whom any one is descended, that is not ot ill-iame ; 
since ’tis his own virtue that must raise, or vice depress him? An ancestor’s char¬ 
acter IS no excuse to a man’s ill actions, but an aggravation of las degeiuiracy; and 
since virtue comes not by generation, I neither am the better nor the worse lor my 
forefather: to be sure, not in God’s account; nor should it bo in man’s. Nobody 
would endure injuries the easier, or reject favours the more, for coming by the hand 
of a man well or ill descended. I confess it were greater honour to have had no 
blots, and with an hereditary estate to have had a lineal descent of worth : but that 
was never found ; no, not in the most blessed of families upon earth ; I mean Abra¬ 
ham’s. To be descended of wealth and titles, fills no man’s head with brains, or 
heart with truth; those qualities come from a higher cause. ’Tis vanity, then, and 
most condemnable pride, for a man of bulk and character to despise another ot less 
size in the world, and of meaner alliance, for want of them; because the hitter may 
have the merit, where the former has only the effects of it in an ancestor ; and 
though the one be gi*eat by means of a forefather, the other is so too, but ’tis by his 
own ; then, pray, which is the bravest man of the two ? 

Oh,’ says the person proud of blood, * it was never a good world since we have had 
so many up«?tart gentlemen !’ But what should others have .^aicl of Unit raan’s anci's- 
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tor, wlieii he started first np into the knowledge of the world ? Tor he, and all men 
and families, ay, and all states and kingdoms too, have had their upstarts, that is, 
their beginnings. This is like being the True Church, because old, not because 
good; forfaimiies to be noble by bein^ old, and not by being virtuous. No such 
matter: itmnstbe age in virtuo, or else virtue befoie age; for otherwise,a man 
should be noble by means of his predecessor, and yet the predecessor less noble than 
he, because he was the acquirer; which is a paradox that will puzzle all their heral¬ 
dry to t-xpluin. Strange ! that they should bo more noble than their ancestor, that 
got their nobility for them! But if this be absurd, as it is, then the upstart is the 
noble man; the man that got it by his virtue: and those only arc entitled to his 
honour that are imitators of his virtue; the rest may hear his name from his blood, 
but that IS all. If virtue, then, give nobility, which heathens themselves agree, then 
families are no longer truly noble than they are virtuous. And if virtue go not by 
blood, but by the qiiaiiiications of the descendants, it follows, blood is excluded; else 
blood would liar virtue, and no man that wanted the one should be allowed the beu- 
efit of the other; which were to stmt and bound nobility for want of antiquity, and 
make virtue useless. No, let blood and name go together ; but pray, let nobility and 
vhtue keep company, for they are nearest of Ion. . . . 

But, methinks, it should suffice to say, our own eyes see that men of blood, out 
of their gear and traxipings, without their feathers and finery, have no more marks of 
honour by nature stamped upon them than their inferior neighbours. Nay, them¬ 
selves being judges, they will franldy tell us they feel aU those passions in their blood 
that make them like other men, if not further from the virtue that truly dignifies. 
The lamentable ignorance and debauchery that now rages among too many of our 
greater sort of folks, is too clear and casting an evidence m the point: and pray, tell 
me of what blood are they come ? 

Howlieit, when I have said all this, I intend not, by debasing one false quality, to 
make insolent another that is not true. I would not be thought to set the churl 
upon the present gentleman’s shoulder: by no means: his rudeness will not mend 
the matter. But what I have wait, is to give ami to all, whore true nobility dwells, 
that every one may arrive at it by the ways of virtue and goodness. But for all this, 
I must allow a gieat advantage to the gentleman ; and therefore prefer his station, 
lust as the apostle Paul, ivho, alter he had humbled the Jews, that insulted upon the 
Christians with their law and rites, gave them the advantage upon ail other nations 
in statutes and judgments. I must grant that the condition of our gieat men is 
much to be pieferred to the ranks of inferior people. For, first, they have more 
pmver to do good ; and, if their hearts be equal to their ability, they arc blessings to 
the people of any country. Secondly, the eyes of the people aie usually directed to 
them; and if they will be kind, just, and helpful, they shall have their ailcctions and 
servuces. Thirdly, they are not imder equal straits with the inferior sort; and con¬ 
sequently they have more help, leisure, and occasion, to polish their passions and 
tempers with books and conversation. Fourthly, they have more time to observe 
the actions of otner nations ; to travel and view the laws, customs, and interests of 
other countries; and bring home whatsoever is worthy or imitable. And so, an 
easier way is open for great men to get honour; and such as love true reputation 
will embrace the best means to it. But because it too often happens that great men 
do little mind to give God the glory of their prosperity, and to live answerable to 
his mercies, but, on the contrary, live without God in the world, fulfilling the lusts 
thereof. His hand is often seen, either in impoverishing or extingmsliing them, 
and raising np men of more virtue and humility to their estates and dignity. How¬ 
ever, I must allow, that among people of this rank, there have been some of them 
of more than ordinal y virtue, ivhose examples have given light to their families. 
And it has been something natural for some of their descendants to endeavour to 
keep up the credit of their houses in proportion to the merit of their founder- And, 
to say true, if there be any advantage in such descent, ’tis not from blood, but edu¬ 
cation ; for blood has no intelligence in it, and is often spurious and uncertain; but 
education has a mighty influence and strong bias upon the affections and actions of 
men. In this the ancient nobles and gentry of this kingdom did excel; and it were 
much to be wished that our great people would set about to recover the ancient eco¬ 
nomy of their houses, the strict and vhrtiious discipline of their ancestors, wffien 
men were honoured for their achievements, and when nothing more exposed a man 
to shame, than his being bom to a nobility that he had not a virtue to support." 
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Penn's Admce to 7m Children. 

Next, betake yourself to some houcst, industrious course of life, and that not of 
sordid covetousness, but for example, and to avoid idleness. And if you change 
your condition and marry, choose with the knowledge and consent of your mother, 
if living, or of guardians, or of those that have the charge of you. Mind neither 
beauty nor riches, but the fear of the Lord, and a sweet and amiable disposition, 
such as you can love above all this world, and that may make your habitations 
pleasant and .desirable to you. 

And being married, be tender, affectionate, patient, and meek. Live in the fear 
of the Lord, and He will bless you and your offspring. Be sure to live within com¬ 
pass ; borrow not, neither be beholden to any. Ruin not yourselves by kindness to 
others; for that exceeds the due bonds of friendship, neither will a true friend ex¬ 
pect it. Small matters I heed not. 

Lot your industry and parsimony go no further than for a sufficiency for life, and 
to make a provision for your childi'en, and that in moderation, if the Loid gives you 
any. I charge'you help the poor and needy: let the Lord have a voluiitai y share of 
your income for the good of the poor, both in our society and others : for we are all 
his creatures ; remembering that ‘ he that giveth to the poor Icndeth to the Lord.’ 

Know well your incomings, and your outgoings may be better regulated. Love 
not money nor the world: use them only, and they wull serve yon; but if you love 
them, you serve them, which vsull debase your spirits, as well as offend the Lord. 
Pity the distressed, and hold out a hand of help to them ; it may bo your case, and 
as you mete to others, God will mete to you again. Be humble and gentle in your 
conversation; of few words, I charge you: but always peitinent when you speak, 
hearing out before you attempt to answer, and then speaking as if you would per¬ 
suade, not impose. Affront none, neither revenge the aftronts that are done to you; 
but forgive, and you shall be forgiven of your heavenly Father. 

In making friends, consider w’^ell first; and when you are fixed, be true, not •waver¬ 
ing by reports, nor deserting in affliction, for that becomes not the good and virtu¬ 
ous Watch against anger; neither speak nor act in it; for, like drunkoiinc'ss, it 
makes a man a beast, and throws people into desperate inconveniences. Avoid flat¬ 
terers, for they are thieves in disguise; their praise is costly, designing to get by 
those they bespeak; they are the ■worst of creatures; they lie to flatter, and flatter to 
cheat; and which is w'orse, if yon believe them, you cheat yourselves most danger¬ 
ously. But the virtuous, though poor, love, cherish, and' prefer. Remember David, 
who, asking the Lord: ‘ Wbo shall abide in thy tabernacle ? who shall dwell m thy 
holy hill V answers: He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and 
speakeththetiuth in his heart; in whose eyes a vile person is contemned; but he 
hououreth them that feai* the Lord.’ 

Next, my children, he temperate in all things: in your diet, for that is physic by 
prevention; it keeps, nay, it makes people healthy, and their generation sound. This 
is exclusive of the spiritual advantage it brings. Be also plain in your apparel; keep 
out that lust which reigns too much over some; let your virtues be your ornaments, 
remembering life is more than food, and the body than raiment. Let your funiiture 
be simple and cheap. Avoid pride, avarice, and luxury. Read my ‘ No Cross, no 
Crown.’ There IS lustraction. Make your conversation with the most eminent for 
wisdom and piety, and shun all wicked men as you hope for the blessing of God and 
the comfort of your father’s living and dying prayers. Be sure you speak no evil of 
any, no, not of the meanest; much loss of your superiors, as magistrates, guardians, 
tutors, teachers, and ciders in Christ, 

Be no busybodies; meddle not with other folk’s matters, but when in conscience 
and duty pressed; for it procures trouble, and is ill manners, and very unseemly to 
wise men. In your families remember Abraham, Moses, and Joshua, their integrity 
to the Lord, and do as you have them for your examples. Let the fear and service of 
the hving God be encouraged in your houses, and that plainness, sobriety, and moder¬ 
ation in all things, as becometh God’s chosen people; and us X advise you, my be¬ 
loved children, do you counsel yours, if God should give you any. Yea, 1 counsel 
and command them as my posterity, that they love and serve the Lord God with an 
upright heart, that he may bless you and yours from generation to g(jueration. 

And as for you, who are hkely to be concerned in the governmtsnli of I’tumsylvania 
and my parts oX East Jersey, especially the first, 1 do charge you beiore the Lord God 
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and liis holy angels, that you he lowly, diH^ent, and tender, fearing God, loving the 
people, and hating covetousness. Let justice have its impartial course, and the law 
free passage. Though to your loss, protect no man against it; for you are not above 
the law, hut the law above you. Live, therefore, the hves yourselves you would have 
the people live, and then you have right and boldness to punish the transgressor. 
Keep upon the square, for God sees you : therefore, do your duty, and be sun* you 
see with your own eyes, and hear with your own oars. Entertniii no lurchers, cherish 
no informers for gain or revenge, use no tricks, fly to no de%ic(.‘s to support or cover 
injustice; but let your hearts be upright before the Lord, trusting in him above the 
contrivances of men, and none shall be able to hurt or supplant. 

BOBERT BARCLAY. 

The two great founders of Quakerism, as a respectable and consid¬ 
erable religious body in this country, were Robert Barclay and 
William Fenr. Both were gentlemen hy birth and education, ami¬ 
able and accomplished men, wriio sacrificed wmrldly honours, and suf¬ 
fered persecution for conscience’ sake. Barclay was born atG-ordons- 
town, in Morayshire, December 23, 1648. He was educated at the 
Scots College at Pans, of which his uncle was rector, hut returned to 
his native country in 1664. Two years afterwards, his father, Colonel 
Barclay of Ury, in Kincardineshire, made open profession of the 
principles of Quakerism; and in 1667, when only nineteen years of 
age, Robert Barclay became ‘ fully convinced,’ as bis friend William 
Penn has expressed it, ‘ and publicly owned the testimony of the 
true light’ His first defence of the new doctrines appeared in 1670, 
and bore the title of ‘Truth cleared of Calumnies.’ It was a reply 
to a work published in Aberdeen. About this time (1672), Barclay 
walked through the streets of Aberdeen clothed in sackcloth and 
ashes, and iiublished a ‘Seasonable Warning and Serious Exhorta¬ 
tion to, and Expostulation with, the Inhabitants of Aberdeen.’ Oiher 
controversial treatises followed: ‘A Catechism and Confession of 
Faith,’1673; and ‘The Anarchy of the Ranters,’ &c. 1674. Iiis 
great wmrk, originally written and published in Latin, appeared in 
1676, and is entitled ‘An Apology for the true Christian Divinity, as 
the same is held forth and preached hy the People called in scorn 
Quakers, Ac ’ The ‘ Apology ’ of Barclay is a learned and methodi¬ 
cal treatise, very difierent from what the world expected on such a 
subject, audit was therefore read with avidity both in Britain and on 
the continent. Its most remarkable theological feature is the attempt 
to prove that there is an internal light in man, which is better fitted 
to guide him aright in religious matters than even the Scriptures 
themselves; the genuine doctrines of which he asserts to be rendered 
uncertain by various readings in different manuscripts, and the falli¬ 
bility of translators and interpreters. These circumstances, says he, 
‘ and much more which might be alleged, put the minds, even of the 
learned, into infinite doubts, scruples, and inextricable difficulties; 
whence we may very safely conclude, that Jesus Christ, who promised 
to be always with his children, to lead them into all truth, to guard 
them against the devices of the enemy, and to establish their faith 
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upon an tinmovable rock, left them not to be principally ruled by that 
which was subject, in itself, to many uncertainties; and therefore he 
gave them his Spirit as their principal guide, which neither moths 
nor time can wear out, nor transcribers nor translators corrupt; 
which none are so young, none so illiterate, none in so remote a place 
but thej^ may come to be reached and rightly informed by it/ It 
would be erroneous, however, to regard this work of Barclay as an 
exposition of all the doctrines which have been or are prevalent 
among the Quakers, or, indeed, to consider it as anything more than 
the vehicle of such of his own views as, in his character of an apolo¬ 
gist, he thought it desirable to state. The dedication of Barclay’s 
‘ Apology ’ to King Charles II. has always been particularly admired 
for its respectful yet manly freedom of style, and for the pathos of 
its allusion to his majesty’s own early troubles, as a reason for his ex¬ 
tending mercy and favour to the persecuted Quakers. ‘Thou hast 
tasted,’ says he, ‘ of prosperity and adversity ; thou knowest what it 
is to be banished Ihy native country, to be over-ruled as well as to 
rule and sit upon the throne ; and, being oppressed, thou hast reason 
to know how hateful the oppressor is to both G-od and man: if, after 
all these warnings and advertisements, thou dost not turn unto the 
Lord with all thy heart, but forget Film, who remembered thee in 
thy distress, and give thyself up to follow lust and vanity, surely great 
wdll be thy condemnation.’ But this appeal had no effect in stopping 
persecution; for after Barclay’s return from Holland and Germany, 
which he had visited in company with Fox and Penn, he was, in 1677, 
imprisoned along with many other Quakers, at Aberdeen, through 
the instrumentality of Archbishop (Sharp. In prison he wrote a 
treatise on ‘ Universal Love.’ He was soon liberated, and subse¬ 
quently gained favour at court. Both Penn and he were on terms of 
intimacy with James II; and just before the sailing of the Prince of 
Orange for England in 1688, Barclay, in a private conference ndlh 
his majesty, urged James to make some concessioiis to the people. 
The death of this respectable and amiable persori took place at his 
seat of Ury on the 3d of October 1690. 

Against Titles of IIonouT. 

We affirm positively, that it is not lawful for Christians cither to give or to re¬ 
ceive these titles ot honour, as, Your Holmces, Youi Majesty, Your Excellency, 
Your Emiuency, &c. 

First, because these titles arc no part of that obedience which is cine to magis¬ 
trates or superiors ; neither doth the giving them add to or diminish from that sub¬ 
jection we owe to them, which consists m obeying then* just and lawful commands, 
not in titles and designations. 

Secondly, we find not that in the Scripture any such titles are used, cither under 
the law or the gospel; but that, in speaking to kings, princes, or nobles, they used 
only a simple compoUation, as, *0 King I ’ and tliat without any further designa¬ 
tion, save, perhaps, the name of the person, as, ‘ O King Agrippu,*' ifec. 

Thirdly, it lays a necessity upon Christians most frectueutly to lie ; because the 
persons obtaining these titles, either by election or hereditarily, may frequently bo 
found to have nothing really in them, deserving them, or answering to them': as 
some, to whom it is said, * Your Excellency,’ having nothing of excellency in them; 
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and who is called ‘Your Grace,’ appear to be an enemy to ^ace; and he who is 
called ‘ Your Honour,’ is known to be base and ignoble. I wonder what law of man, 
or what patent, ought to oblige me to make a lie, in culling good evil and evil good. 
I wonder what law of man can secure nie, in so doing, troiu the best judgment of 
God, that will make me count for every idle word. And to lie is something more. 
Surely Christians should be ashamed that such laws, manifestly crossing the law of 
God, should he among them. , , „ . , , , ^ „ 

Fourthly, as to those titles of ‘‘Holiness,’ ‘Emmency,’ and ‘Excellency,’ used 
among the Papists to the pope and cardinals, &c.; and ‘ Grace,’ ‘ Lordship,’ and 
‘ Worship,’ used to the clergy among the Protestants, it is a most blaphemous usur¬ 
pation. For if they nse ‘ Holiness ’ and ‘ Grace ’ because these things ought to he in 
a pope or a bishop, how came they to usurp that peculiarly to themselves ? Ought 
not holiness and grace to be in every Christian V And so every Christian should 
say ‘ Your Holiness ’ and ‘ Your Grace ’ one to another. Next, how can they in 
reason claim any more titles than were practised and received by the apostles and 
primitive Christians, whoso successors they pretend they are; and as whose succes¬ 
sors, and no otherwise, themselves, I judge, will confess any honour they seek is 
due to them ? Now, if they neither sought, received, nor admitted such honour 
nor titles, how came these by them ? If they say they did, let them prove it if they 
can: we hud no such tiling in the Scnpture. The Christians speak to the apostles 
without any such denomination, neither saying, ‘ If it please your Grace,’ '■ j our 
Holiness,’ nor ‘ your Worshipthey are neither called My Loid Peter, nor My Lord 
Paul; nor yet Master Peter, nor Master Paul; nor Doctor Peter, nor Doctor Paul; 
but singly Peter and Paul; and that not only in the Scripture, but for some huiKlreds 
of years after: so that this appears to be a manifest fruit of the apostasy, h or it 
these titles arise either from the office or worth of the persons, it will not he denied 
but the apostles deserved them better than any now that call for them. Hut me case 
is plain; the apostles had the holiness, the excellency, the grace; and because mey 
were holy, excellent, and gracious, they neither used nor admitted such titles; but 
these having ntuther holiness, excellency, nor grace, will needs be ^ callea to satisty 
their ambitious and ostentatious mmd, which is a manifest token of then* hy¬ 
pocrisy. . - . ^ 1 •+ 

Fifthly, as to that title of ‘ Majesty ’ usually ascribed to princes, we do not Unci it 
given to any such m the Holy Scripture ; but that it is specially and peculiarly as- 
ciibed unto God. We find in the Scripture the proud king Nebuchadnezzar assum¬ 
ing this title to himself, who at that time received a sufiicient reproof, by a suclcien 
judgment wdiich came upon him. Theiefore, in all the compellations used to 
princes in the Old Testament, it is not to be found, nor yet^ in the 
vex*y ciwl to Agrippa, yet he gives him no such title. Neither "was this title nsecl 
among Chiistians in thepiimitive times. 

BICHARD BAXTER. 

Richard Baxter (1615-1691) is justly esteemed tlie most eminent 
of the Nonconformist divines of this period. He was a native oi 
Rowton, in Shropshire, and was educated chiefly at Wroxeter. ‘ My 
faults,’ he said, ‘ are no disgrace to any university, for I was of none; 
I have little hut what I had out of books, and inconsiderable helps ot 
country tutors. Weakness and pain helped me to study how to die ; 
that set me on studying how to live.’ In 1638 he was ordained, and 
was appointed master of the Free School of Dudley. From. 1640 to 
1642 he vt^as pastor of Kidderminster, and was highly popular and 
useful. During the Civil W^ar he sided with the Parliament, and 
accepted the oflSce of chaplain in the army, in which capacity he was 
present at the sieges of Bridgewater, Exeter, Bristol, and Worcester 
He was disgusted with the frequent and vehement disputes about 
liberty of conscience, and was glad to leave the army and return to 
Kidderminster. Whilst there, whilst recovering from a severe illness, 
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lie wrote his work, ‘The Saints’ Everlasting Eest,’ 1653. VPhen 
Cromwell assumed the supreme power, Baxter openly expressed his 
disapprobation, and, in a conference with the Protector, told him 
that ‘ the honest people of the land took their ancient monarchy to 
be a blessing, and not an evil.’ He was always opposed to intoler¬ 
ance. ^ We intended not,’ he said, ‘ to dig down the banks, or pull 
up the hedge, and lay all waste and common, when we desired the 
jireiates’ tyranny might cease.’ After the Restoration, Baxter was 
appointed one of the royal chaplains, but, like Owen, refused a 
bishopric offered him by Clarendon. The Act of Uniformity, in 1663, 
drove him out of the Established Church, and he retired to Acton, in 
^Middlesex, where he spent several years in peaceful study and lite¬ 
rary labour. The Act of Indulgence, in 1673, enabled him to repair 
to iionclon; but the subsequent persecution of tbe Konconformists 
interfered with his ministerial duties. In 1685, he published a 
‘ Paraphrase on the Hew Testament,’ a plain practical treatise, but 
certain passages in which were held to be seditious, and Baxter was 
tried and condemned by the infamous Judge Jeffreys When Baxter 
endeavoured to speak: ‘Richard! Richard!’ ejaculated the Judge, 
* dost thou think we’li hear thee poison the court:’ Richard, thou art 
an old fellow, an old knave ; thou hast written books enough to load 
a cart. Haclst thou been whipt out of thy writing trade forty years 
ago, it had been happy.’ 

He was sentenced to pay 500 marks, and in default to be impris¬ 
oned in the King’s Bench until it was paid. Through the generous 
exertions of a Catholic peer, Lord Powis, the tine was remitted, and 
after eighteen months’ imprisonment, Baxter was set at liberty He 
had now five years of tranquillity, dying ‘ in great peace and joy,’ 
December 8, 1691. Baxter is said to have written no less than 168 
separate works or publications ! His practical treatises are stiU read 
and republished, especially his ‘ Saints’ Rest ’ and ‘ Call to tire Un¬ 
converted,’ 1669. The latter was so popular, that 30,000 copies, it 
was said, were sold in one year. IBs ‘ Reasons of llie CUiristian 
Religion/ 1667, ‘ Life of Faith,’ 1670, ‘ Ciiristian Directory,’ 1675, are 
also much prized theological works. His ‘ (latholic Theology,’ 1675, 
and ‘Metliodus Tlieologia3 Christianse,’ 1681, embody the views and 
opinions of Baxter on religious subjects. In 1096, appeared ‘Beli- 
quise Baxterianoe,’ including an autobiography, entitled A Harrativo 
of the most Memorable Passages of my Life and Times,’ published by 
Baxter’s friend, Matthew Sylvester, a Honconformist divine. This 
work is highly instructive, and, like Baxter’s writings generally, was 
a favourite book of Dr. Johnson. In our own day, it met with no less 
warm an admirer in Mi\ Coleridge, who ter ins it ‘ an inestimable 
workaddii g: ‘ I may not unfrequently doubt Baxter’s memory, 
or even his competence, in consequence of his particular modes of 
thinking; but I could almost as soon doubt the Gospel verity as his 
veracity.’ It is this tT;ii‘thful7heii8 which gives so deep and permanent 
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an interest to Baxter’s life. We see wLat Mr. Carlyle would call the 
life of a real man^ ever in action or in self-retrospection ; and as to 
what was passing around him, Baxter was an acute observer as well 
as profound thinker. 

A complete edition of Baxter’s works, with a Life of the Author, 
by the Rev. W. Orme, was published in 1827, in twenty-three vol¬ 
umes. Also, his ‘Practical Works,’ four volumes, 1838. 

Baxter’s Judgment of his Writmgs. 

Conceruing almost all my writings, I must confess that my own judgment is, that 
fewer, well studied and polished, had been better; but the reader who can sately 
censure the books, is not fit to censure the author, unless he had been upon the 
jilace, and acquainted with all the occasions and circumstances. Indeed, for the 
• Saints’ Rest,’ I had tour months’ vacancy to write it, but in the midst of continual 
languishing and medicine; but, for the rest, I wrote them in the crowd of all my 
other employments,which would allow me no great leisure for polishing and exactness, 
or any ornament; so that I scarce ever wrote one sheet twice over, nor stayed to 
make any blots or interlmings, but was fam to let it go as it was first conceived; 
and when my own desire was rather to stay upon one thing long than run ovei many, 
some sudden occasions or other extorted all ray writings from me; and the appre¬ 
hensions of present usefulness or necessity prevailed against all other motives; so 
that the divines which were at hand with me still put me on, and approved of what I 
did, because they were moved by present necessities as well as I; but those that 
were far off, and felt not those nearer motives, did rather wish that I had taken the 
other way, and published a few elaborate writings; and I am ready myself to be of 
their mind, when I forgot the case that I then stood in, and have lost the sense of 
former motives. 


Fruits of Experience of Suman Character, 

I now see more good and more evil in all men than heretofore I did. I see that 
good men are not so good as I once thought they w^ere, hut have more imperfec¬ 
tions ; and that nearer approach and tuller tiial doth make the best appear more 
weak and faulty than their admirers at a distance tLnk. And I find that few are so 
had as either malicious enemies or censorious separating professors do imagine. In 
some, indeed, I find that human nature is corrupted into a greater likeness to devils 
than I once thought any on earth had been. But even in the wicked, usually there 
is more for grace to make advantage of, and more to testify for God and holiness, 
than I once believed theie had been. 

I less admire gifts of utterance, and bare profession of religion, than I once did; 
and have much more chanty for many who, by the want of gifts, do make an ob¬ 
scurer profession than they. I once thought that almost all that could pray movingly 
and fluently, and talk well of religion, had been saints. But experience hath opened 
to me what odious crimes may consist with high profession; and I have met with 
divers obscure persons, not noted for any extiaordinary profession, or forwardness 
in religion, but only to live a quiet blameless life, whom I have aftet found to have 
long lived, as far as I could ^scem, a truly godly and sanctified life; only, their 
prayers and duties were by accident kept secret from other men’s observation. Yet 
he that upon this pretence would confound the godly and the ungodly, may as well 
go about to lay heaven and hell together. 

Desire of Approbation, 

I am much less regardful of the approbation of man, and set much lighter by con¬ 
tempt or applause, than I did long ago. I am oft suspicious that tins is not only 
from the increase of self-denial and humility, but partly ironi my being glutted and 
surfeited with human applause: and all worldly things appear most vaiii and un¬ 
satisfactory when we have tried them most. But though I feel that this hath some 
hand in the effect, yet, as far as I can perceive, the knowledge of man’s nothing¬ 
ness, and God’s transcendent greatness, with whom it is that I have most to do, 
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and tlie sense of the brevity of human things, and the nearness of eternity, are the 
principal causes of this effect; which some have imputed to self-conceitodness and 
morosity- 

GJiange in the Estimate of Jiis Own and Other Men’s Knowledge. 

Heretofore, I Imew much less than now, and yet was not half so much acquainted 
with my ignorance. I had a groat delight in the daily new cliscovenes which I 
made, and of the light which shined in upon me—^like a man that cometh into a- 
country where he never was before—^but I little knew either how imperfectly I un¬ 
derstood those very points whose discovery so much delighted me, nor how much 
might he said against them, nor how many things I w^as yet a stranger to : but now 
I find far greater darkness upon all things, and perceive how very little it is that we 
know, in comparison of that which we aie ignorant of, and have far meaner thoughts 
of my own understanding, though I must needs know that it is better furnished 

than it was then. . . ^ i xi. 

Accordingly, I had then a far higher opinion of learned persons and hooks than 
I have now : for what I wanted'■myself, I thought every reverend divine had at¬ 
tained, and was familiarly acquainted with; and what books I understood not, by 
reason of the strangeness of the terms or matter, I the more admired, and thought 
that others understood their worth. But now experience hath constrained me against 
my will to know, that reverend learned men are imperfect, and Ipow but little as 
well as I, especially those that think themselves the wisest; _ and the bettor I am 
acquainted with them, the more I perceive that we are all yet in the dark: and the 
more I am acquainted with holy men, that are all for heaven, and pretend not much 
to subtilities, the more I value and honour them. And when I have ^udwd hard to 
understand some abstruse admired book—as ‘De Sciemia Bei, Be Providcntia 
circa Malum, ^ ‘ Be Decretis,’ ‘ Be Priedeterminatione,’ ^ Be Libertate Creaturac, &c. 
—I have but attained the knowledge of human imperfections, and to see that the 
author is but a man as well as I. 

And at first I took more upon mv author’s credit than now I can do ; and when 
an author was highly commended to me by others, or pleased me in some part, I was 
ready to entertain the whole; whereas now I take and leave in the same author, and 
dissent in some things from him that I like best, as well as from others. 

On the Credit due to History. 

I am much more cautelous [cautious or wary] in my belief of history than here¬ 
tofore: not that I run into their extreme that will believe nothing bdeause they 
cannot heheve all things. But I am abundantly satisfied by the experience of this 
age that there is no believing two sorts of men, ungodly men and partial men: 
though an honest heathen, of no religion, may he believed, where enmity against 
relimon biaseth him not; yet a debauched Christian, besides his enmity to the power 
andVactice of his own religion, is seldom without some further bias of interest or 
faction : especially when these concur, and a man is both ungodly and ainintious, 
espousing an interest contrary to a holy heavenly life, and also factious, cmibodying 
himself with a sect or party suited to Ms spirit and designs; there is no behcviiig 
his word or oath. If you read any man partially bitter against others, as diff ering 
from him in opinion, or as cross to his greatness, interest, or designs, take heed how 
yon believe any more than the historical evidence, distinct from his word, com- 
peJleth you to believe. The prodigious lies which have been published m this age in 
matters of fact, with unblushing confidence, even where thousands of multitiides of 
eye and ear witnesses knew all to be false, doth call men to take heed what history 
they believe, especially where power and violence afforclcth that privilege to the 
reporter, that no man dare answer him or detect his fraud; or it they do, their 
writings are all snpprest. As long as men have liberty to examine and contradict 
one another, one may partly conjecture, by comparing their words, on winch side 
the truth is like to he. But when great men write history, or ihitterers by their ap¬ 
pointment, which no man dare contradict, believe it/ but as you are constrained. 
Yet, in these cases, I can freely believe Mstory: 1. If the person shew that he is 
acquainted with what he saith. 2. And iC he shew you the evidences of honesty and 
conscience, and the fear of God, which may be much perceived in the spirit of a 
writing. 8. If he appear to he impartial and charitable, and a lover of goodness and 
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of mankind, and not possessed of malignity or personal lU-wall and malice, nor car¬ 
ried away by faction or personal interest. Conscionable men dare not lie: but 
faction and Intelest abate men's tenderness of conscience. And a charitable impar¬ 
tial heathen may speak truth in a love to tinth, and hatied of a lie; but ambitious 
malice and false leligion 'will not stick to solve themselves on anything. . . . 
Sure I am, that as the lies of the Papists, of liUther, Zwinghus, Calvin, and Beza 
are visibly malicious and impudent, by the common, plenary contradicting evidence, 
and yet the multitude of their seduced ones believe them all, m despite of truth and 
chaiity ; so in this age there have been such things written against parties and per¬ 
sons, whom the writers design to make odious, so notoriously false, as you would 
think that the sense of their honour, at least, should have made it impossible for 
mich men to write. My own eyes have read such words and actions asserted with 
most vehement, iterated, unblushing confidence, which abundance of ear-witnesses, 
even of their own parties, nuist needs know' to have been altogether false; and there¬ 
fore having myself now written thishistoiy of mvself, notwithstanding my protestation 
that I have not in anything walfullv gone against the truth, I expect no more credit 
from the reader than the self-ewdeucing light of the matter, with concurrent rational 
advantages from persons, and things, and other witnesses, shall constrain him to, if 
he be a person that is uiiacquainted wdtli the author himself, and the other evidences 
of his veracity and credibility. 


G7iaracter of Sir Matthew Male. 

He was a man of no quick utterance, but spake with great reason. Hew^as most 
precisely just; insomuch that, I believe, he wmuld have lost all he had in the w’orld 
rather than do an unjust act. Patient in hearing the most tedious speech which any 
man had to make lor himself. The pillar of justice, the refuge of the subject, who 
feaied oppiession, and one of the gi*earest honours of his majesty’s government; 
for W'ith some other upright judges, he upheld the honour of the English nation, 
that It fell not into the repioach of arbitiariness, cruelty, and utter confusion. 
Every man that had a just cause w’as almost past fear If he could but bring it to the 
court or assize w’heie he w^as judge: tor the other judges seldom contradicted him. 

Ho wuis the great instiument tor rebuilding London ; tor w'hen an act was made 
for deciding all contioversies that hindered it,hew'as the constant judge, who for 
nothing foilow'ed the work, and, hy his prudence and justice, removed a multitude 
of great impediments. ^ 

His great advantage for mnocency was, that he wms no lover of riches or of 
sraudeur. His garb was too plain; he studiously avoided all nimeccssary familiar¬ 
ity with great persons, and all that manner of living w'hich signifieth w'ealth and 
greatness. He kept no greater a family than myself. I lived in a small house, 
which, for a pleasant back opening, he had a mind to; but caused a stranger, that 
he mm-bt not be suspected to be the man, to know of me whether I w'ere w'Uling to 
part with It, before he w'ould meddle with it. In that house he lived contentedly, 
without any pomp, and without costly or troublesome retinue or visitors; but not 
wdthout chanty to the poor. He continued the study of physics and mathematics 
still, as his gi-eat delight. He had got but a very small estate, though he had long 
the oreatest practice, because he would take hut little money, and undertake no 
moio business than he could w^ell despatch. He often offered to the lord chancellor 
to resign his place, when he w'as blamed for doing that which he supposed was jus¬ 
tice. He had. been the learned Seldeii’s intimate friend, and one of his executors ; 
and because the Hobhians and other infidels would have persuaded the world that 
Seklen was of their mind, I desired him to tell me the truth therein. He assured 
me that Selden "was an earnest professor of the Christian faith, and so angry an ad¬ 
versary to Hobbes, that he hath rated him out of the room. 

Odservarioe of the Sahhath in Baxtei'^s Youth, 

I cannot forget that in my youth, in those late times, w^hen we lost the labours of 
some of our conformable godly teachers, for not reading publicly the Book of 
Spoits * and dancing on the Lord's Bay, one of my father’s own tenants was the 

* .Tames T. published a declaration permitting lecreations on Sunday—as dancing, 
archery, May-games, moi ris-danccs, &c. This was ordered to be read in churches 
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town-piper, hired bjTthe year, for many years together, and the place of the dancing 
assembly was not a hundred yards from our door. We could not, on the Lord’s Day, 
either read a chapt(‘,r, or pray, or sing a psalm, or catechise, or instinct a servaiil,, 
but with the noise of the pipe and tabor, and the shoutings ni the street, continually 
in our ears. Even among a tractable people, we wore the common scorn of all the 
rahble in the streets, and called puritans, precisians, and hypocrites, because we 
rather chose to read the Scriptures than to do as they did: though there was no 
savour of nonconformity in our family. And when the people by tlie book wme 
allowed to play and dance out ot public servicc-tiiuc, they could so hardly break off 
their sports, that many a time the reader was fain to stay till the piper and players 
would give over. Sometimes the morris-dancers would come into the church in all 
their linen and scarfs, and antic dresses, with monis-bells jiuglmg at their legs ; 
and as soon as common prayer was read, did haste out iiresently to their play again. 

Theological CoiitTO'oerdes, 

My mind being these many years immersed In studios of this nature, and having 
also long wearied myself in searching what fathers and schoolmen have said ol such 
things before us, and my genius abhorring contubion and eqin,voca]s, 1 came, by 
many years’ longer study, to perceive that most ol the doctrinal controversies among 
Protestants are far more about equivocal words than mattei ; and it wounded my 
soul to perceive what woik both tyrannical and unskilful disputing clergymen had 
made these thirteen hundied years in thewoild! Experience, since thcj year 1043, 
till this year, 16T5, hath loudly called me to repent of my own prcjudict'S, sidings, 
and ccnsuimgs of causes and persons not understood, and of all the nusournages oi 
mv ministry and life which have been thereby caused; and to makes it my chief work 
to'cali men that aic within my hearing to more neaceable thoughts, affections, and 
practices. And my endeavours have not been ih vam, iii that the ministers of the 
county whore Hived were very many of such a peaceable temper, and a great num¬ 
ber more through the laud, by God’s grace, rather than any eiideavouis oi mine, are 
so minded. But the sons of the cowl w'ere exasperated the more against me, and 
acc'oiiiited him to be against every man that called all men to love and peace, and was 
tor no man as in the contrary way. 

JOHN BUNYAN. 

John Btinyan (1628-1688), the son of a tinker residing at Elstow, 
in Bedfordshire, is one of the most remarkable of English authors. 
He was taught in childhood to read and write, and afterwards, hav¬ 
ing resolved to follow his father^s occupation, travelled for many 
years about the country in the usual gipsy-life of his profession. At 
this time he is represented to have been sunk in profligacy and wick¬ 
edness ; but, like many other religious enthusiasts, Btin^^an exagge¬ 
rated the depravity of his unregenerated condition, and his biogra¬ 
phers have too literally taken him at his word. Ringing bells, danc¬ 
ing, and playing at hockey were included among his sinful propensi¬ 
ties. He was also addicted to pi-ofime swearing; but on a woman 
remonstrating with liim as to, this vice, he at once abandoned it. His 
early marriage, at the age of nineteen, saved him from another species 
of wickedness. And as Macaulay has remarked, ‘ those horrible in¬ 
ternal conflicts which Bunyan has described with so much power of 
language, prove, not that he was a worse man than his neighbours, 
but that his mind was constantly occupied by religious considera- 


The act, however, was not enforced in the reign of Janaea. but it waa renewed by Charlea 
I The clergy who refused to read this edict or Book of Sports from the puipit, wore 
piimshed by suspension or expulsion. 
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tions; that his fervour exceeded his knowledge; and that his imagi¬ 
nation exercised despotic power over his body and mind.’ When a 
young man, Bunyan served in the army of the Parliament. After 
his first spiritual impulses had been awakened, he continued lono- 
hanging—to use his own figurative language—‘ as in a pair of scales' 
sometimes up and sometimes down; now in peace, and now again in 
terror.’ By degrees his religious impressions acquired strength and 
permanence ; till, after many doubts respecting his salvation, and the 
reality of his possession of faith—which last ciicumstance he was 
once on the eve of putting to the test by commanding sonae water- 
puddles to be diy—he at length attained a comfortable state of mind; 
and, having resolved to lead a moral and pious life, was, about the 
year 1655, baptised and admitted as a member of the Baptist congre¬ 
gation in Bedford. By the solicitation of the other members of that 
body, he was induced to become a preacher, though not without 
some modest reluctance on his part. After zealously preaching the 
gospel for five years, he was apprehended as a maintainer and up¬ 
holder of assemblies for religious purposes, which, soon after the 
Restoration, had been declared unlawful. His sentence of condem¬ 
nation to perpetual banishment was commuted to imprisonment in 
Bedford jail, where he remained for twelve years and a half. Dur¬ 
ing that long period he employed himself partly in writing pious 
works, and partly in making tagged laces for the support of himself 
and his family. His library while in prison consisted but of two 
books, the Bible and Fox’s ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ with both of which his 
own productions shew him to have become familiar. Having been 
liberated through the benevolent endeavours of Dr Barlcnv, bishop 
of Lincoln, he resumed his occupation of itinerant preacher, and con¬ 
tinued to exercise it until the proclamation of liberty of conscience 
by James II. After that event, he was enabled, by the contributions 
of his friends, tp erect a meeting-house in Bedford, where his preach¬ 
ing attracted large congregations during the remainder pf his life. 
He frequently visited and preached to the Nonconformists in London, 
and when there in 1688, was cut off by fever in the sixty-first year of 
Ms age. 

While in prison at Bedford, Bunyan, as we have said, composed 
several works; of these, ‘ The jPilgrim’s Progress from this World to 
that which is to come’ is the one which has acquired the most ex¬ 
tensive celebrity. Ten editions were published between 1678 and 
1685. The second part (now always printed with the first.) appeared 
in 1684. The popularity of the work is almost unrivalled ; it has 
gone through innumerable editions, and been translated into most of 
the European languages. The object of this remarkable production, 
it is hardly necessary to say, is to give an allegorical view of the life 
of a Christian, his difficulties, temptations, encouragements, and ulti¬ 
mate triumph; and this is done with such skill and graphic effect, 
that the book, though upon the most serious ol subjects, is read by 
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children with nearly as much pleasure as fictions professedly written 
for their amusement. The work is, throughout, strongly imbued with 
the Calvinistic principles of the author, who, in rehiriiig the coiUen- 
tions of his hero with the i)owers of darkness, and the terrible visions 
by which he was so frequently appalled, has doubtless drawn largely 
from what he himself experienced under the influence of his own 
fervid imagination. A vein of latent sarcasm and humour also runs 
through the work, as Buiiyan depicts his halting and time-serving 
characters—the worldly personages that cumber and obstruct the 
X)ilgrim on his way. Of the literary merits of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress,’ Mr, Southey speaks in the following terms: ‘ His is a home- 
spun style, not a manufactured one; and what a difference is there 
between its homeliness and the flippant vulgarity of the Roger 
L’Estrange and Tom Brown school! If it is not a well of Englisli 
nndefiled to which the poet as well as the philologist must repair, ii 
they would drink of the living waters, it is a clear stream of current 
English, the vernacular speech of his age, sometimes, indeed, in its 
rusticity and coarseness, but always in its plainness and its strength. 
To this natural style Bunyan is in some degree beholden for his 
general popularity; his language is everywhere level to the most 
ignorant reader and to the meanest capacity; there is a homely reality 
about it; a nursery tale is not more iutelligible, in its manner of nar¬ 
ration, to a child. Aiiotber cause of his popularity is, that he taxes 
the imagination as little as the understanding. The vividness of his 
own, which, as his history shews, sometimes could not distinguish 
ideal impressions from actual ones, occasioned this. He saw the 
things of which he was writing as distinctly with his mind’s eye as if 
they were indeed passing before him in a dream. And the reader 
perhaps sees them more satisfactorily to himself, because the outline 
of the picture only is presented to him, and the author having made 
no attempt to fill up the details, every reader supplies them according 
to the measure and scope of his own intellectual and imaginative 
powers.’ By universal assent the inspired tinker is ranked with 
our English classics and great masters of allegory; yet, so late as 
1782 Cowper dared not name him in his poetry, lest the name should 
provoke a sneer 1 Another allegorical production of Bunyan, which 
is still read, though less extensively, is ‘ The Holy War made hy King 
Shaddai upon Diabolus, for the Regaining of the Metropolis of the 
World or the Losing and Retaking of Mansoul ’ (1G82). The fall of 
man is typified hy the capture of the flourishing city of Mansoul by 
Diabolus, the enemy of its rightful sovereign, IShaddai, or Jehovah : 
whose son Immanuel recovers it after a tedious siege. Banyan’s 
* Grace abounding to the Chief of Sinners —of which the most re¬ 
markable portions are given below—is an interesting though highly 
coloured narrative of his own life and religious experience. His other 
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works are numerous, but inferior, and collected editions of the whole 
have often been reprinted. One of the best is that of 1853, in three 
volumes, edited by George Oflfor. 

Extracts from Banyan's Autobiografliy. 

In tMs my relation of the merciful working of God upon my soul, it will not he 
amiss, if, in the place, I do, in a few words, give yon a hint of my pedigree and 
manner of bringing np, that thereby the goodness and beauty of God towards me 
may be the more advanced and magnified before the sons of men. 

For my descent, then, it was, as is well known by many, of a low and inconsid- 
ahle generation, my father’s house bein^ of that rank that is meanest and most de¬ 
spised of all the families of the land. Wherefore I have not here, as others, to boast 
of noble blood, and of any high-born state, according to the flesh, though, all things 
considered, I magnify the heavenly majesty, for that by this door he brought me into 
the world, to partake of the grace and life that is in Christ by the gospel. Bat, not- 
withstan^ng the meanness and iuconsiderableness of my parents, it pleased God to 
put it into their hearts to put me to school, to learn me both to read and wnte ; the 
which I also attained, according to the rate of other poor men’s children, though to 
my shame, I confess I did soon lose that I had learned, even almost utterly, and that 
long before the Lord did work his gracious work of conversion upon iny soul. As 
for my own natural life, for the time that I was without God in the w orld, it was, 
indeed, according to the course of this w'orld, and the spirit that now worketli in the 
children of disobedience, Eph. ii. 2, S. It was my delight to he taken captive by the 
devn at his will, 2 Tim. ii. 26, being filled with all imrighteonsness; the which did 
also so stiongly work, both in my heart and life, that I had but few equals, both for 
cursing, sweariim, lying, and blaspheming the holy name of God. Yea, so settled 
and rooted was X in these things, that they became as a second nature to me; the 
which, as I have also with soberness considered since, did so offend the Lord, that 
even in my childliood ho did scare and terrify me with fearful dreams and visions. 
For often, after I had spent this and the other day in sm, I have been gi-eatly afilict- 
ed while asleep with the appiehensions of devils and wicked spirits, who, as I then 
thought, laboured to draw me away with them, of which I could never be rid. Also 
I should, at these years, be greatly troubled with the thoughts of the fearful tor¬ 
ments of hell-fire, still fearing that it would he my lot to he found at last among 
those devils and hellish fiends, who are there bound down with the chains and bonds 
of darkness unto the judgment of the great day. 

Thdse things, I say, when I was hut a child but nine or ten years old, did so dis¬ 
tress my soul, that then, in the midst of my many sports, and childish vanities, amidst 
my vain companions, I was often much cast down and afflicted in my mind there¬ 
with, yet could I not let go my sins. Yea, I was also then so overcome with despair 
of life and heaven, but I should often wish either that there had been no hell, or that 
I had been a devil, supposing they were only tormentors, that if it must needs be 
that I went thither, I might he rather a tormentor than he tormented myself. 

A while after, these terrible dreams did leave me, which also I soon forgot; for 
my pleasures did quickly cut off the remembrance of them, as if they had never 
been ; wherefoi’e, with more greediness, according to the strength of nature, I did 
still let loose the reins cf my msts, and dehghted in all transgressions against the law 
of God ; so that, until I came to the state of maniage, I was the very iingleader in 
all manner of vice and ungodliness. Yea, such prevalency had the lusts of the flesh 
on my poor soul, that, had not a miracle of precious grace prevented, I had not only 
perished by the stroke of eternal justice, but also laid myself open to the stroke of 
those days which bring some to disgrace and shame before the face of the world. 

In these days the thoughts of reUgion were very grievous to me; I could neither 
endure it myself, nor that any other should; so that when I have seen some read in 
those books that concerned Christian piety, it tvould be as it were a prison to me. 
Then I said unto God; ‘Depart fiom me, for I desire not the knowledge of thy 
ways,’ Job, xxi. 14,15. I w^as now void of all good consideration; heaven and hell 
were both out of sight and mind; and as for sa’vlng and damning, they were least 
in my thoughts. ‘ O Lord, thou knowest my life, and my ways are not hid from thee.’ 

But this Iwvell remember, that, though I could myself sin with the greatest de- 
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light and case, yet even tlien, if I had at any time seen wicked things, by those who 
professed goodness, it would make my spirit tremble. As once, above all the rest, 
when I was in the height of vanity, yet hearing one to swear that was reckoned for 
a religious man, it had so great a stroke upon my spirit, that it m^de my heart ache. 
But God did not utterly leave me, hut followed me still, not with convictions, but 
judgments mixed with mercy. For once I fell into a creek of the sea, and hardly 
escaped drowning. Another time I fell out of a boat into Bedford river, but mercy 
yet preserved me; besides, another time being in the field with my coinpauioiis, it 
chanced that an adder passed over the highway, so I, having a stick, struck her over 
the back, and having stunned her, I forced open her mouth with my stick, and 
plucked her sting out with my fingers; by which act, had not God been merciful to 
me, I might, by my desperateness, have brought myseK to my end. This, also, I 
have taken notice of with thanksgiving: when I was a soldier, I with others wore 
diawn out to go to such a place to’ besiege it; hut when I was just ready to go, one 
of the company desired to go in my room; to which, when I had consented, lie took 
my place, and coming to the siege, as he stood sentinel, he was shot m the head 
with a musket-bullet, and died. Here, as I said, were judgments and mercy, but 
neither of them did awaken my soul to righteousness : wheiefore I sinned still, and 
grew more and more rebellious against God, and careless of my own salvation. 

Presently after this I changed my condition into a married state, and my mercy 
was to light upon a wife whose father and mother were counted godly; this woman 
and I, though wc came together as poor as poor might he-—not having so much 
household stuff as a dish or spoon betwixt us both—yet this she had for her part, 
‘The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven,’ and ‘The Practice of Piety,’ which her 
father had left her when he died. In these two hooks I sometimes read, wherein I 
found some things that were somewhat pleasant to me—but all this while I met 
with no conviction. She also often would tell me what a godly man her father was, 
and how he would reprove and correct vice, both in liis house and among his neigh¬ 
bours, and what a strict and holy life he lived in his days, both in word and deed. 
■Wherefore these books, though they did not reach my heart to awaken it about my 
sad and sinful state, yet thev did beget within me some desires to reform my vicious 
life, and fall in very eagerly with the religion of the times; to wit, to go to church 
twice a day, and there very devoutly both say and sing as others did, yet retaining 
my wicked life; hut withal was so overran with the spirit of superstition, that 1 
adored, and that with groat devotion, even all things—both the liigh-place, piicst, 
clerk, vestment, service, and what else—belonging to the church: counting all 
things holy that were therein contained, and especially the priest and clerk most 
happy, and, without doubt, greatly blessed, because they were the_ scivants, as I 
then thought, of God, and were principal in the holy temple, to do his work therein. 
This conceit grew so strong upon my spirit, that had I hut seen a priest, though 
never so sordid and de‘ban<med in Ms life, I should find my spirit fall under him, 
reverence him, and knit unto him; yea, X thought for the love I did bear unto them— 
supposing they ivere the ministers of God—I could have lain down at their feet, 
and have been trampled upon by them—^their name, their garb, and work did so in¬ 
toxicate and bewitch me. ... 

But all this while I was not sensible of the danger and evil of sin; I was kept 
from considering that sin would damn me, what religion soever I followed, unless I 
was found in Christ. Hay, I never thought whether there was such a one or no. 
Thus man, wMle blind, doth wander, for he knoweth not the way to the city of God, 
Eccles. X. 16. 

But one day, amongst all the sermons our parson made, his subject was to treat 
of the Sabbath-day, and of the evil of breaking that, either with labour, sports^ or 
otherwise; wherefore I fell in my conscience under his sermon, thinking and believ¬ 
ing that he made that sermon on purpose to shew me my evil doing. And at that 
time I felt what guilt was, though never before that I can remeniDer; but then I 
was for the present greatly loaded therewith^ and so went lioraci, when the sennon 
was ended, with a great burden upon my spirit. This, for that instant, did embitter 
my former pleasures to me; but hold, it lasted not, for bet ore 1 had well dmecl, the 
trouble began to go oft my mind, and my heart. i*eturned to its old course; but oh, 
how glad was I that this trouble was gone from me, and that the fire was put out, 
that 1 might sin again without control I "Wherefore, when I had Hatisfied nature 
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with my food, I shook the sermon out of my mind, and to my old custom of snorts 
and gaming I returned Vvi.th great delight. 

But the same day, as I was in the midst of a game of cat, and having struck it 
one blow from the hole, just as I was about to strike it the second time, a voice did 
suddenly dart from heaven into my soul, which said: ‘ Wilt thou leave thy sms and 
go to heaven, or have thy sins and go to hell V At this I was put to an exceeding 
maze; wdieicforo, leaving my cat upon the ground, I looked up to heaven, and was 
as if I had, with the eyes of my understandmg, seen the Loid Jesus look down upon 
me, as being vci-y hotly displeased with me, and as if lie did severely threaten me 
with some grievous puuishinent for those and otlier migodly practices. . 

But quickly aftoi this, I fell into company with one poor man that made profes¬ 
sion of religion, w'ho, as I then thought, did talk pleasantly of the Scriptures and of 
religion; w herefore, liking what he said, I betook me to my Bible, and be^an to 
take great pleasure in reading. . . . Wherefore I fell to some outward reforma¬ 
tion both m my w'ords and life, and did set the commandments before me for my 
way to heaven : which commandments I also did strive to keep, and, as I thought 
did keep them pretty well sometimes, and then I should have comfort; yet now and 
then should break one, and so afflict my conscience ; but then I should repent, and 
say I was sorry for it, and promise God to do better next time, and there got help 
again ; for then I thought I pleased God as well as any man in England. 

Thus I continued about a year, all which time our neighbours did take me to be a 
very godly and religious man, and did marvel much to see such great alteration in 
my lite and maimers; and, indeed, so it was, though I knew not Clirist, nor orace, 
nor faith, nor hope; for, as I have since seen, had I then died, my state had^been 
most fearful. But, I say, my neighbours w^ere amazed at this my great conversion, 
—from prodigious profaueuess to something like a moral life and sober man. Now\ 
therefore, they began to praise, to commend, and to speak well of me, both to my 
face and behind my back. Now I was, as they said, become godly; now I was 
become a right honest man. But oh! when I understood those were their words 
and opinions of me, it pleased me mighty well; for though as yet I was nothing but 
a poor painted by-pocriie, yet 1 loved to be talked of as one that was truly sodfy. 1 
was proud of my godliness, and, indeed, I did all I did either to be seen of or well 
spoken of by men; and thus I continued for about a twelvemonth or more. 

Now you must know, that before this I had taken much delight in ringing, but 
my conscimice beginning to be tender, I thought such practice was but vain, and 
therefore forced myself to leave it; yet my mmd hankered; wherefore I would go 
to the steeple-house and look on, though I durst not ring; but I thought this did not 
become religion neither; yet I forced myself, and would look on still. But quickly 
after, I began to think, ‘ How, if one of the bells should fall ? ’ Then I chose to 
stand under a mam beam that lay overthwart the steeple, from side to side, thinking 
here I might stand sure; but then I thought again, should the bell fall with a swin<> 
it might tlLst hit the w^all, and then rebounding upon me, might kill me for all this 
beam. This made me stand in the steeple-door; and now,thought I, I am safe 
enough ; for if the hell should then fall, I can slip out behind these thick walls, and 
so be preserved notivithstanding. So after this I wmuld yet go to see them ring, hut 
would not go any further than the steeple-door; hut then it came into myliead. 

‘ How. if the steeple itself should fall?’ And this thought—it mav, for aught I know, 
when I stood and looked on—did continually so shake my mind, that I durst not 
stand at the steeple-door any longer, but was forced to flee, for fear the steeple should 
fall upon uiy head. 

^ ^lancing; I was a full year before I could qmte leave that. 

But all this while, w'hen I thought I kept that or this commandment, or did by ivord 
or cleed anytliiim I Uiought was good, I had groat peace in my conscience, and would 
think with myself, God cannot choose but be now pleased witli me ; yea, to relate it 
m my own way, I thought no man in England could please God better than I. But, 
poor wwetch as I was, I was all this while ignorant o± Jesus Christ, and going about 
to establish my owm righteousness; and had perished therein, had not God in Ms 
mercy shewed me more of my state by nature. 

T/is Golden City,—From ‘‘The Pilgrim'’& Progress ’ 

Now I saw in iny dream that by this time the pilgrims were got over the Enchanted 
Ground, and entering into the country of Beulah, whose air was very sweet and 
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pleasant, the way lying directly through it, they Rolaced them there for the season. 
Yea, here they hcaid coutmiially the singing ot birds, and saw every day the flowers 
appear in the earth, and heard the voice of the turtle m the land. In this country the 
sun shiueth night and day; wherefore it was beyond the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, and aDo^'ont of the reach of Giant Despair; neither could they from this place 
so ranch as see Doubting Castle. Here they were within sight of the city they were 
going to ; also here met them some of the inhabitants theieoi ; for in this land the 
shilling ones commonly walked, because it was upon the boiclers of Heaven. In this 
land, also, the contract beH\eeu the bride and bridegroom was reue\v{'d; yea, here, 
‘as the bridegioom rejoiceth over the bride, so did their God lejoice over them/ 
Hero they had no want of corn and wine ; for in this place they met abundance of 
what tliey had sought for in all tlieii pilgiamage. Here they Inward voices irom out of 
the city, loud voices, saying: ‘ Say ye to the daughter of Zion, behold thy salvation 
cometh ! Behold, his reward is \\ ith him ! ’ Here all the iiihabi tants of the countiy 
called them ^ the holy people, the redeemed of the Lord, sought out,’ &c. 

Now, as they walked in this land, they had more leioiciiig than in parts more 
remote from the kingdom to which they were bound; and drawing laairer to the city 
yet, they hud a more perfect view thereof: it was built of peails and precious stones, 
a]«o the streets thereof tvere pavial with gold ; so that, by reason of the natural glory 
of the city, and the reflection of the sunhv*ams upon it, Christian with desire fell sick; 
Hopeful also had a fit or two of the same disease: wlKTcfore here* they lay by it a 
Avhile, crying out, because of llieir pangs: ‘ If you see niy Beloved, tell him that I 
am sick of love.’ 

But being a little strengthened, and better able to bear theii sickness, they 
walked on their way, and came yet nearer and nearer, where were orchards, vine¬ 
yards, and gardens, and their gates opened into the highivay. Now, as they came 
up to these places, behold the gardener stood in tlic W!iy, to whom the pilgrims 
said: Whose goodly vineyards and gardens are these ? He answered: 'I’hey arc the 
King’s, and are planted heic for his own delight, and also for the solace of pilgrims ; 
so tlie gardener had them into the vineyards, and bid them lofrosh themselves with 
'dainties; he also showed them there the King’s walks and aihours,wliorc he deliglitccl 
to be; and here they tamed and slept. 

Now, T beheld m my dream that they talked more in their sleep at this time than 
ever they did in all their puiiiey; and being in a muse theieabout, the gardeni r s nl 
even to me: Wherefore inusest thou at the matter ? It is the nature of the fruit of 
the grapes of these vineyards to go down so sweetly, as to cause the lips of them 
that are asleep to speak. 

So I saw that when they aw'okc, they addressed themselves to go np to the city. 
But, as I said, the reflection of the sun upon the city—for tlu' city waia pure gold— 
wais so extremely glorious, that they could not as yet with open face behold it, but 
through an instimment made for that purpose. So I sav' that, as they vnrat on, 
there met him two men an raiment that shone like gold; also their faces shone as the 
light. 

These men asked the pilgrims whence they came: and they told them. They 
also asked them where they had lodged, what diflScultiea and dangers, what cointorts 
and phaisures, they had met with in their wniy ; and they fold them. Then said the 
men that met them: Yon have but two difficulties more to meet tufch, and thou you 
arc in the city. 

Christian and Ins companion then asked the men to go along with them; so 
they told them that they would. But, sa'd they, you must obtaiu it by your own 
faith. So I saw in my dream that they went on together till they came in sight of 
the ^ate. 

Now, I further saw that betwixt them and the gate was a river, hut there was no 
bridge to go over, and the river was very decii. At the sight, tlierefore, of this river, 
the pilgrims were ninch stunned; hut the men that went with them said: You must 
go through, or you cannot come to the gate. 

The inlgrims then began to inquire U there was no othta* way to the gate; to 
which they answered; \es: hut there halh not any, save two, to wit, Enoch and 
Elijah, bef'u pormitled to tread that jiath since the foundation of the world, norshall, 
until the last trumpet shall sound. The pilgrims fivai—'‘spo^’ally Christum—^licgan 
to despond in their minds, and looked this way and that; but no way could he found 
by them by which they might escape the river. Then they asked the men if the 
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waters were all of a depth. They said: No; yet they could not help them in that 
case : for said they, you shall Imd it deeper or shallower, as you believe in the Kincr 
Or tiio place. ® 

They then addiessed themselves to the \vatcr, and cnteiin^ Chiistian be^^an to sink 
and crying out to his good friend Hopeful, he said: I sink m deep waie?» : the bil¬ 
lows go over over iny head ; all the wateis go ovei me. Selah 

Then said the other: Be ot g locl cheer, my biother : I feel the bottom, and it is 
good. Then said Chi-istiaii: Ai! my friend, th<‘sorrow of death hath eucoiiipassed 
me about: I shall not see tho land that flows \Mth milk and boner. ... 

rhen I saw iii my dream that Christian ivas in a muse a while. To whom, aho, 
Hopeful added lliese_words: Be of good cheer; Jesus Christ inaketh thee vhole: 
and wita that Ciiristian brake out viitli a loud voice—Oh I I see him again ; and he 
tcdls me: ^ A heii thou passest through the waters, I will bo Mith tiiee; and tiuough 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.’ Then they both took coiiiane, and the 
enem^’- was after that as still as a stone, until they were gone over, Christian, there¬ 
fore, presently found ground to stand upon, and so it tollov ed that the rest of the 
river was but shallow ; hut thus they got over. Now, upon, tlie bank of the iivcr on 
the other side, they saw the two shining men again, who theie waited foi thiin: 
wherefore, being come out of the river, they saluted them, saying : ‘We eieiiiiiiis- 
ueimg spirits, scut forth to niinister to those that shall be hens oi saivatioii.’ Tims 
they went along toward the gate. Now, you nmst note that the citv stood upon a 
mighty hill * but the pilgrims went up that hill ivith ease, because they had these two 
men to lead them up by the arms; they had likewise left their moital garnients be¬ 
hind them ill the river; for though they w'ent in with them, they came out without 
them. 1 hey theieioie w'ent up here with much agility and speed, though the foui'da- 
tiou upon wmich the city W'as framed was higher than the clouds; they theietoic 
wont up through tlie i*egion of the air, sweetly talking as thoj' wxnt, being conifoitcd 
because they got sately over the river, and had such, gloiious companions to attend 


Isow, while they w’ere thus drawdng towards the gate, behold a company of the 
heavenly host came out to meet them; to whom it was said by the other tw o shining 
are the men who loved our Lord wlieu they were in the w'orld, and have 
left all for Ins holy name ; and he hath sent us to fetch them, and we have brought 
them thus far on their desiied journey, that they may go in and look their Redeemer 
111 In 0 taco With joy. Then the heavenly host gave a great shout, sajiiig: ‘Blessed 

Lamb.' Theie came also out 
at this time to meet thcni several of the King’s timnpcteis, clothed m white and 
shnniig raiment, who, wuth melodious and loud noises, made even the licnveus to 
echo w'lth their sound. These trumpeters saluted Clnlstiaii and Ins follow w ith ten 
uioiisaiid wfelcomes fi om the world; and this they did With shouting and sound of 
ti-imipet. ® 

This done, they compassed them round about on every side; somew’ent before, 
some beliiiid, and some on the right hand, some on theheft—as it w^ere to giuud 
them tliioiigh the upper regions—continually soimdmgas they w'cnt, wnth melodious 
noise, m notes on high ; so that the veiy sight wais to them tiiat could behold it as if 
heaven itself wais come dowm to meet them. Thus, tlierefoie, thev walked on to¬ 
gether ; and as they walked, e\ er and anon these trumpetei s, even w dii joyful sound, 
would, by mixing their music witli looks and gestures, still signify to Chiistiaii and 
Ills brother how' w’-dcome they were into their company, and with what giudnessthev 
came to ineet them: and now' w^’cre these two men, as it. w'ere, in heaven before they 
came at it, being swmllow'ed nj) w'ith the sight of angels, and witb liearmg tbeirnielo'- 
dioiis notes. Here, also, tiny had the cdy itsdf in view', and thought tliey heaid all 
the bells therein to ring, to welcome them thereto. But, above all, the w'aim and 
joyful thoughts that they had about their owm dwelling there with such company, and 
that for ever and over. Oh ! by what tongue or pen can their glorious joy bo ex¬ 
pressed ! Thus they came up to the gate. 

Now when they w'ere come up to the gate, thei*e w'as waitteii over in letteis of 
gold: ‘ Blessed are tiiey that do lii.s coiiimandmeiits, that tli(‘y maj’’ have a right to 
th<5 tree of life, and may enter in thiougli the gates into tlio city,’ 

Then I saw in niy dream that the shining men bid them call at the gate; the 
which, W'licn they did, some from above looked over the gate, to w'lt, Eiioc'h, Noses, 
Elijah, &c.; to whom it w’as said : Thoai* pilgiiiiisare come from the City of De- 
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struction, for the love that they bear to the Km^ of this place; and then the pilgrims 
gave iu unto them each man his certificate, which they had received 111 the begin- 
nlng: those, therefoie, were earned m to the King, who, when he had read them, 
said: Where are the men ? To whom it was answered: They are standing without 
the gate. The King then commanded to open the gate, '• That the righteous nation,’ 
said he, ‘ that keepeth truth, may enter in.’ 

Now, I saw in my dream that these two men went in at the gate; and lo, as they 
entered, they were transfigured, and they had raiment put on tliat shone like gold. 
Theie were also that met them with harps and crowns, and gave to them the harps 
to praise withal, and the crowns in token of honour Then I heard in my dream 
that all the bells in the city rang again for joy, and that it was said unto them : 
‘ Enter ye into the loy of your Lord.’ I also heard the men themselves, that they 
sang with a loud voice, saying: ‘ Blessing, honour, and glory, and power be to Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb, for ever and ever.’ 

Now', just as the gates wmre opened to let in the men, 1 looked m after them, 
and behold the city shone like the sun ; the streets, also, w'ere paved w'lth gold, and 
in them w'alked many men w'ith crowns on their heads, palms in their hands, and 
golden harps, to sing praises withal. 

DR. JOHN OWEN. 

Dr John Owen (1616-1683), after studying at Oxford for the 
Ghurcli of England, became a Presbyterian, but finally joined the 
Independents. He was highly esteemed by the Long Parliament, 
and was frequently called upon to preach before them on public 
occasions. Cromwell, in particular, was so highly pleased with him, 
that, when going to Ireland, he insisted on Dr. Owen accompanying 
him, for the purpose of regulating and superintending the College of 
Dublin. After spending six months in that city, Owen returned to 
his clerical duties in England, from which, however, he was again 
speedily called away by Gromw'ell, who took him in 1C50 to Edin- 
burgh/where he spent six months. Subsequently, he was promoted 
to the deanery of Christ Church College in Oxford, and soon alter, 
to the vice-chancellorship of the university, which offices he held till 
Cromweirs death. After the Restoration, he was favoured by Lord 
Clarendon, who offered him a preferment in the church if he would 
conform; hut this Dr, Owen declined. Tlie persecution of the Non¬ 
conformists repeatedly disposed him to emigrate to New England, 
but attachmeut to his native country prevailed. Notwithstanding 
his decided hostility to the church, the amiable dispositions and 
agreeable manners of Owen, procured him much esteem from many 
eminent churchmen, among whom was the king himseU, who on one 
occasion sent for him, and, after a conversation of two hours, gave 
him a thousand guineas to be distributed amoug those who luul suf¬ 
fered most from the recent persecution. He was a man of extensive 
learning, and most estimable character. Ilis extreme industry is 
evinced by the yoluminousness of his publications, which amount to 
no fewer than seven volumes in folio, twenty in quarto, and about 
thirty in octavo. Among these are a collection of ‘ Sermons,’ ‘An 
Exposition on the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ ‘ A Discourse of the Holy 
Spirit,’ and ‘ The Divine Original and Authority of the Scriptures.’ 
ftt.vle of Owen merits little praise. He wrote too rapidly and 
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carelessly to produce compositions eitlier vigorous or beautiful. 
Robert Hall entertained a decided antipathy to the writings of this 
celebrated divine. ‘I can’t think how you like Dr. Owen,’ said he 
to a friend ; ‘ I can’t read him with any patience ; I never read a page 
of Dr. Owen, sir, without finding some confusion in his thoughts, 
cuilier a truism or a contradiction in terms. Sir, he is a double Dutch¬ 
man, floundering in a continent of mud ’ For moderation in contro¬ 
versy, Dr. Owen was most honourably distinguished among the theo¬ 
logical warriors of his age. 


JOHN HOWE. 

This able and amiable Nouconfonnist (1680-1705) was a native of 
Loughborough, in Leicestershire, where his father was t>ansli minis¬ 
ter. He w^as educated at Cambridge, and was the friend of Cud- 
worth and Henry More. In 1652, he was ordained minister of Great 
Torrington, in Devonshire. His severe clerical duties is tlius 
described: Upon public fasts he used to begin at nine in the morning 
with a prayer of a quarter of an hour, then read and expounded 
Scriptuie for about three quarters; prayed an hour, preached another 
hour, and prayed again for half an hour. The people tiien sung for 
a quarter of an hour, during which he retired and took a little 
lefreshment: he then went into the pulpit again, prayed an hour 
more, preached another hour, and concluded with a prayer of lialfan 
hour! Ill 1656, Howe was selected by Cromwell to reside at White¬ 
hall as one of his chaplains. As he had not coveted the ofQ.ce, be 
seems never to have liked it. The ‘affected disorderliness’ of the 
Protector’s family as to religious matters made him despair of doing 
good in liis office of chaplain, and he conscientiously opposed and 
preached against a doctrine which is thus stated by Mr. Henry 
Rogers, the biographer of Howe: 

Fanaticism of Cromwell's Court. 

It was a very prevalent opinion in Cromweirs court, and seems to have been 
entertained by Cromwell himseli, that whenever the * special tavonrites’ of Heaven 
offered up their supplications for themselves or otheia, seciet intimations were con¬ 
veyed to the mind, that the particular blessings they implored would be certainly 
bo„-^towed, and even indications afforded of the particular method in which their 
wishes would be aecotnplished, Howe himself confessed to Calainy, in a private 
conversation on tins subject, that the prevalence of the notion at Whitehall, at the 
time he lived there, was too notorious to be denied; that great pains vere taken to 
cherish and diffuse it; and that he himself had heard ‘a person of note ’ preach a 
sermon with the avowed design of iiiaintaiiiing and defending it. To point out the 
pernicious consequences of such an opinion would be superfluous. Of comse, theie 
could be no lack of ‘ special favourites of Heaven ’ in an age and court like those of 
Cromwell; and all the dangerous illusions which a fanatical imagination imght 
inspiie, and all the consequent horrors to which a fanatical zeal could prompt, would 
of course plead the sauction of an expiess revelation. 

Howe continued chaplain to the Protector, and, after Oliver’s death, 
he resided in the same capacity with Richard Cromwell. When 
Richard was set aside, the minister returned to Great Torrington, but 
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was ejected by the Act of Uniformity in 1662. He subsequently 
officiated as minister in Ireland and London, and found leisure to 
write those admirable works of practical divinity which have placed 
him among the most gifted and eminent of the ^Noncoulormist divines 
of England. He has been termed the ‘ Platonic Puritan.’ The prin¬ 
cipal works of John Howe are his ‘ Living Temple ’ (1676-1702), a 
treatise on ‘ Delighting in God,’ ‘ The Blessedness of the Kigliteous,’ 

‘ The Yanity of Man as Mortal,’ a ‘ Tractate on the Divine Presence,’ 
an ‘Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Trinity,’ and ‘ The Redeemei’s 
Dominion over the Invisible World’(1699). To the excellence of 
these works all theological writers and critics have borne testimony. 
Robert Hall acknowledged that he had learned more from John Howe 
than from any other author he ever read, and he said there was ‘an 
astonishing magnificence in his conceptions ’ A collected edition of 
Howe’s w^orks, with a Life by Dr. Edmund Calamy, was published in 
1724. Other editions followed, and the latest we have seen is one m 
three volumes, 8vo, 1848, with Life by Rev. J. P. Hewlett. The ‘ Life 
and Character of John Plowe, with an Analysis of his Writings,’ by 
Henry Rogers, is a valuable work, and affords a good view of the 
state of religious parties and controversies in Enghind from the time 
of the Commonwealth down to the death of Howe. 

EDMUND CADAMT—JOHN FLAVEL—MATTHEW HENHY. 

Edmund Calamy (1600-1666) was originally a clergyman of the 
Church of England, but had become a Nonconformist belbrc settling 
in London as a preacher in 1639. A celebrated production against 
Episcopacy, called * Smectymnuus,’ from the initials oi‘ the names of 
the writers, and in which Calamy was concerned, appeared in the 
following year. He was muchm favour with the Presbyterian party; 
but was, on the whole, a moderate man, and disapproved of those 
measures which terminated in the death of the king. Having exerted 
himself to promote the i-estoration of Charles 11. lui subsequently re¬ 
ceived the offer of a bishopric; but, aftei much deliberation, it was 
rejected. The passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1602 made him 
retire from his ministerial duties in the metropolis several years before 
his death. His sermons were of a plain and practical character; and 
five of them, published under the title of ‘The Godly Man’s Ark, or 
a City of Refuge in the Day of his Distress,’ acquired much popu¬ 
larity. 

John Elavel (1627-1691) was a zealous preacher at Dartmouth, 
where he suffered severel}'- for his nonconformity. In the pulpit he 
was distinguished for the warmth, fluency, and variety of ids devo¬ 
tional exercises, which, like his writings, weresomewdiat tinged with 
enthusiasm. His works, occupying two folio volumes, are written in 
a plain and perspicuous style, and some of them are still highly 
valued. Among the Scottish peasantry, many of Flavel’s works are 
populai*. 
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Matthew Heney (1662-1714) was the son of Philip Henry, a pions 
and learned Nonconformist minister in Flintshire. He entered as a 
student of law in Gray’s Inn; but, yielding to a strong desire for the 
office of the ministry, he soon abandoned the pursuit of the law, and 
turned ids attention to theology, which he studied with great diligence 
and zeal In 1685 he was chosen pastor ot a Nonconformist conore- 
gation at Chester, where he officiated for twenty-five years. In 1711 
he changed the scene of his labours to Hackney, where he continued 
till his death in 1714 Of a variety of theological works published 
by this excellent divine, the largest and best known is his Commen¬ 
tary on the Bible, whicli he did not live to complete. It was origin¬ 
ally printed in five volumes folio. The Commentary on the Episdes 
\vas added by various divines Considered as a learned explanation 
of the sacred volume, this popular production is not of great value; 
but its practical remarks are peculiarly interesting, and have secured 
fi)r it a jilace in the very first class of expository works. Robert 
Hall, tor the last two years of his life, read daily tw'o chapters of 
Matthew^ Henry’s Commentary, a work which he had not before read 
consecutively, tiiough he had long known and valued it. As he pro¬ 
ceeded, he felt increasing interest and pleasure, greatly admiring the 
copiousness, variety,yind pions ingenuity of the thoughts; the sim¬ 
plicity, sti’ength, and pregnancy ot the expressions. Dr. Chalmers 
■\vas also a warm admirer of Henry, whose Commentary is still tre- 
quently republished, The following extract from the exposition of 
Mattliew vi. 24, may be taken as a specimen of the nervous and 
pointed remarks wuth which the work abounds : 

Te Gannot 8erne God and Mammon. 

Mammon is a Syriac word that signifies gain, so that whatever is, or is accounted 
yy ys m he gam, is maminon. ‘ Whatever is in the world—the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of hte ’—is TnaiiimoD. To some their helly is their 
mammon, and they serve that; to others, th«ir ease, their sports and pastimes, are 
their mammon ; to others, worldly riches ; to others, honours and preferments : the 
praise arid applaiise ot men was the Pharisees’ mammon ; in a word, self—the nnity 
111 which the ivorld’s tiimty centres—sensual seculai self, is the mammon which can¬ 
not he served lu cou]iiiictioii with God ; for it it he served, it is iii competition with 
him, and in coiitradictioii to him. He does not say we wwst not, or we should not, 
but we cannot serve God and mammon : we cannot love both, or hold to both, or hold 
by both, 111 observance, obedience, attendance, trust, and dependence, tor they are 
contrary the one to the other. God say^s, ‘My son, give me thme heart;’ Maminon 
says: ‘■No give ^ me.’ God says* ‘Be content -with such things as ye have;’ 
Maminon say^s: ‘Grasp at all that iwer thon cans+—“Eem, rem, qiiociinque modo, 
rem '-—money, money, bv fair means oi hy foul, money.’ God says: ‘ Befraud not; 
never lie; he honest and just in thv dealings;’ Mammon says: ‘Cheat thy own 
^‘^^ber if thou canst gam by it.’ God says: ‘ Be charitable; ’ Mammon says: 
•Hold thy own; this giving undoes us.’ God says: ‘Be careful for nothing;’ 
Mammon says* ‘Be careful for everything.’ God says: ‘ Keep holv the Sabbath- 
cuiyMammon says; ‘ Make use of that day, as well as any other, for the world.’ 
rhiis iiicousistent are the commands of God and Maminon, so that we cannot serve 
both. Let us not, then, halt between God and Baal, but ‘choose ye this day whom 
ye will serve,’ and abide by your choice. 
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SAMUEL KUTHERPOBL—THOMAS HALYBURTOK—THOMAS BOSTON. 

There were several Scottish doctrinal writers and divines at this 
period whose works still enjoy considerable popularity, especially in 
the rural parishes, and constitute the favourite reading of old ancl se¬ 
rious persons. Among these we may mention Samuel Ruthjsrpord 
(IGOO-lOOl), author oi ‘The Trial and Triumph of Faith,’ ‘Christ 
dying and drawing Sinners,’ c%c. Rutherford was a stanch deCcnder 
of Presbyterianism, and one of his controversial works, ‘Lex Rex’ 
(1044), written in reply to the Bishop of Ross, was, after the Restora¬ 
tion, burned by order of the Committee of Estates. A volume of 
‘Familiar Letters’ by this divine, published after jiis death, evinces 
literary taste and power. He -was one of the most learned of the 
{Scottisli clergy, and was successively Professor of Divinity in St. An¬ 
drews (1039)^ Commissioner to the Assembly of Divines at Westmini¬ 
ster (1643-1647), and Principal of Hew College, St. Andrews (1649).— 
Thomas Halybubton (1674-1713) was Professor of Divinity in tlie 
University of St. Andrews. He wrote ‘Hatural Religion Insufficient,’ 
an able reply to Lord Herbert’s ‘De Yeritate,’ and ‘ The Great Con¬ 
cern of Salvation,’ and ‘ Ten Sermons preached before and after the 
Celebration of the Lord’s Supper.’— Thomas Boston (1676-1733) 
vras minister of Ettrick, and a leading member of tiio church courts 
in opposition to patronage and tests. His ‘ Fourfold State,’ first 
printed in 1720, is still the most popular of religious books among 
rigid Presb^^terians, and a course of ‘Sermons’ by this divine is also 
higlily prized. Boston wnis warmly engagedin what lias been termed 
‘ the great MazTow controversy,’ which divided tlie Scottish church. 
A book named ‘ The Marrow of Modern Divinity’ (1045), written by 
an English Puritan, Edward Fisher, Tvas revived in Scotland by the 
more devout portion of the clergy, and being denounced by tlie rul¬ 
ing party in the Assembly, was adopted as a standard round which 
tlie popular ministers rallied. The peace of the church was long dis¬ 
turbed by this Marrow controversy. The -works of the above divines, 
though tinged -with what we may call a gloomy and iinamiable theol¬ 
ogy, are marked by a racy vigour of thought and unction. As illus¬ 
trations of at least one phase of national character and history, they 
deserve to be studied. 


METAPHYSICAL AMD SCIEHTIFIC WRITERS. 

JOHN LOCKE. 

England, during the latter half of the seventeenth century, was 
adorned by some illustrious philosoiDhers, who, besides making im¬ 
portant contributions to science, were distinguished by simplicity and 
moral excellence of character, and by an ardent devotion to the in- 
teiests of religion, virtue and truth. 
tfOHN Locke was born at Wrington, Somersetshire, August 29, 
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1632, son of a small proprietor who served in the Parliamentary 
army. He received liis elementary education at Westminister School, 
and completed his studies at Christ-churcli College, Oxloid. In the 
latter city he resided from 1651 till 1664, during which period he be¬ 
came disgusted with the verbal subtleties of the Aristotelian philoso¬ 
phy. Having chosen the protession ot medicine, he made consider¬ 
able progress in the necessary studies, but found the delicacy ofliis 
constitution an obstacle to successful practice. In 1664, he accf)in- 
panied, in the capacity of secretary, Sir William Swan,-who was sent 
by Charles II. as envoy to the Elector of Brandenburg during the 
Dutch war: some lively and interesting letters written by him '"from 
Germany on this occasion were published by tlie late Lord King, 
Those who are acquainted with Locke only in the character of a 
grave philosopher, will be surprised to find the following humorous 
description, which he given to one of his friends, of some Christmas 
ceremonies witnessed by him in a chmch at Cleves. 

Glirhtmas Ceremomes at 

About one in the morning I went a-gossipiiig to our Lady. Tliink me not pro¬ 
fane, for the name is a great deal modest er than the service I was at. I shall not 
describe all the particulars I observed in that church, being the principal of the 
Catholics in Cleves ; but only those that were particular to the occasion. Near the 
high-altar was a little altar for this day’s solemnity; the scene was a stable, wherein 
was an ox, an ass, a cradle, the Virgin, the babe, Joseph, shepherds, and angels, 
dramatic personce. Had they but given them motion, it had been a perfect puppet- 
play. and might have deserved pence apiece: for they were of the same size and 
make that oui English piippit.s are; and I am confident these shephcids and this 
Joseph are km to that Judith and Holopheiiies which I have seen at Bartholomew 
Pair. A little without the stable was a flock of sheep, cut out of cards; and these, 
as they then stood without their sheiiherds, appeared to me the best emblem I had 
seen a long time, and methought represented these poor innocent people, who, 
wdiilst their shepherds pretend so much to follow' Chiist, and pay theii devotion to 
him, ai*e left unregarded in the bancn wulderness This w’as the show: the music 
to it w'as all vocal m the quire adjoining, but such as I never heard. They had shong 
voices, but so ill-tuued, so ill-managed, that it was their misfortune, as w'eii as ours, 
that they could be heard. He that could not, though he had a cold, make heiter 
music with a chevy chase over a pot of smooth ale, deserved "well to pay the reckon¬ 
ing, and go away athirst. How'ever, I think they were the honestest singirg-mt‘n I 
have ever seen, for they endeavoured to deserve their money, and earned it certainly 
with pains enough ; for what they wanted in slall, they made up in loudness and 
variety. Every one had his ovai tune, and the result of all was like the noise of 
choosing parliament-men, wdiere every one eiideavouis to cry loudest. Besides the 
men, there w'ere a company of little choristers. I thought, w'hen I saw them at first, 
they had danced to the others’ music, and that it had been your Gray’s Inn revels; 
tor they w'ere jumping up and dowm about a good charcoal-fire that w'as in the mid¬ 
dle of the quire—this their devotion and their singing w'as enough, I think, to ke^^p 
them wairm, though it were a very cold night—^hut it w'as not dancing, hut singing 
they sei ved for; for when it came to their turns, away they ran to their places, and 
there they made as good harmony as a conceit of little pigs w'oulcl, and they were 
much about as cleanly. Their part being done, out they sallied again to the fire, 
where they played till their cue called them, and then back to their places they 
huddled. '8o negligent and slight are they in their service in a place wheie the near¬ 
ness of adversaries might teach them to be more carefnl. 

Iii less than a year, Locke returned to Oxford, yvliere he soon after¬ 
wards received an offer of considerable preferment in the Irish 
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Church, if he should think fife to take orders. This, after due consid¬ 
eration, he declined, ‘A man's affairs and whole course of his life,’ 
says lie, in a letter to the friend wdio made the proposal to him, ‘ are 
not to be changed in a moment, and one is not made fit for a calling, 
and that in a clay. I believe you think me too proud to imderUke 
anything wdierein I should acquit nwself but luiworthily I am sure 
I cannot content myself with being undermost, possibly the middle¬ 
most, of iiiy profession ; and you will allow, on consideration, care is 
to be taken not to eug'age in a calling wherein, if one chance to be a 
bungler, there is no retreat.’ ^ , 

In 1666, Locke became acquainted with Lord Ashley, afterwards 
Earl of Shaftesbury; and so valuable did his lordship find the medi¬ 
cal advice and general conversation of the philosopiier, that a close 
and permanent friendship sprang up between them, and Locke be¬ 
came an inmate of his lordship’s liouse. This brouglit him into the 
society of Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Halifax, and 
other celebrated wits of the time. An anecdote is told of him which 
shews the easy terms on which he stood wdth these noblemen On 
an occasion when several of them w’^ere met at Lord Ashley’s house, 
the party, soon after assembling, sat down to cards, so that scarcely 
any conversation took place. Locke, after looking on for some time, 
took out bis note-book, and began to w'rite in it, with much appear¬ 
ance of gravity and deliberation. One of the parly observing this, 
inquired what he was writing. ‘ My lord,’ he replied, ‘ I am endeav¬ 
ouring to profit as far as I am able in your company; for having 
waited with impatience for the honour of being in an assembly of the 
greatest geniuses of the age, and having at length obtained this good- 
fortune, I thought that I could not do better than write down your 
conversation; and indeed I have set down the substance of wdiat has 
been said for this hour or two.’ 

Avery brief specimen of what he had written was sufficient to 
make the objects of his irony abandon the card-table, and engage in 
rational discourse. While residing wfith Lord Ashley, Locke super¬ 
intended the education, first of his lordship’s son, and subsequently 
of his grandson, the third Earl of Shaftesbury, celebrated as an able 
philosophical and moral -writer in the reign of Queen Anne. In 1672, 
when Lord Ashley received an earldom and the office of chancellor, 
he gave Locke the appointment, of secretary of presentations, which 
the philosopher enjoyed only till the followdng year, when las patron 
lost fexvour with the court, and was deprived of the seals. The deli¬ 
cate state of Locke’s health induced him in 1675 to visit France, 
where he resided several years, first at Montpellier, and afterwards at 
Paris, where he had opportunities of ciiltivatiug the acquaintance of 
the most eminent French literary men of the day. When Shaftes¬ 
bury regained power for a brief season in 1679, he recalled Locke to 
Englanrl; and, on taking refuge in Holland, three years afterwards, 
was followed thither by'his friend, whose safety likewise was in jeop- 
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ardy, from the connection which subsisted between them. After the 
death of his patron in 1G83, Locke found it necessary to prolong his 
stay in Holland, and even there was obliged, by the machinations of 
his political enemies at home, to live tor upwards of a year in conceal¬ 
ment, In 1684, hy a special order from Charles II he was deprived 
of his studentship at Christ Church, Oxford. In 1687, he instiuueti, at 
Amsterdam, a literary society, the members of which—among whom 
were Le Clerc, Limborch, and other learned men—met weekly tor 
tiie purpose of eiijoyins: each otheEs conversation. 

The Revolution of 1688 tinally restored Loc*ke to his native coun¬ 
try, to whicli he was conveyed by the fleet that brought over the 
Princess ot Orange. He was made a Commissioner ch‘ Appeals, Avith 
a salary of £200 a year. He now became a prominent defender of 
civil and religious liberty, in a succession of works ivliicli have ex¬ 
erted a highly benefleial influence on subsequent generations, not only 
in Britain, but throughout the civilised Avorld "While in Holland, he 
had written in Latin, ‘A Letter concerning Toleration this appeared 
at Gouda in 1689, and translations of it were immediately published 
in Dutch, French, and English. The liberal opinions winch it main¬ 
tained were controverted by an Oxford writer, in reply to whom 
Locke successively wrote three additional ‘Letters.’ In 1090 was 
published liis mo^t celebrated work, ‘ An Essay concerning Human 
XJuderstandmg ’ la the composition of tiiis treatise, which his retire¬ 
ment in Holland alibided iuui leisure to finish, he had been engaged 
for eighteen years. Ills object in Avriting it is thus explained in the 
Prefatory Epistle to the Reader : ‘ Were It fit to trouble thee with the 
history of tills Essay, I should tell thee that five or six friends meet¬ 
ing at my chamber, and discouising on a subject very remote from 
this, found themselves quickly at a stand by tiie difficulties tliar. rose 
on every side. After we bad a while puzzled oni selves, Avitiiout 
coming any nearer a resolution of those doubisw^hieh perplexed us, 
it came into my thoughts, that we took a Avrong course, and that, be¬ 
fore Ave set ourselves ui)Oii inquiries of that inituie, it Avas necessary 
to examine our OAvn abilities, and see what objects our understand¬ 
ings Avere, or Avere not, fitted to deal with. This I proposed to the 
company, Avho all readily assented.’ 

In proceeding to treat of the subject originally proposed, he found 
this matter increase upon his hands, and was gradually led into 
other fields of investigation. It lienee huppens, that of the four 
books of Avliich the Essay consists, only the last is dcAmted to an 
inquiry into the objects Avitlim the sphere of the human understand¬ 
ing In the fiist book of his E=*say, Locke treats of innate ideas. He 
denies altogether the doctrine of innate ideas or innate principles in 
the mind :God having endued man Avith those faculties of knOAving 
Avliich he hath, Avas no mote obbged by His goodness to implant 
those innate notions in his mind, than that having given him reason, 
hands, and materials, he should build him bridges or houses.’ Amd 
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lie firgnes that the idea or sense of a God is so manifest from the 
visible marks of wisdom and power in creation, that no I'citional 
creature could, on letlection, miss the discovery of a Deity, In the 
second book, L<jcke lollows up this principle or position ))y tracing 
the oricrhi of our ideas, simple and complex, which he derives from 
sensation and icflcction. His reasoning on the latter is somewhat 
indefinite. ‘ Duration is certainly no mode of thinking, yet tiic idea 
of duration is reckoned by Locke among those with which tve are 
lurnished by rcfiection. The same may perhaps ho said as to his 
account of several other ideas, which cannot be dcdii(*ed fioni cxtmiial 
sensation, nor yet can be reckoned modifictitions or operations ot the 
soul itself^ such as number, power, existence’ {Tfolldw). 1 he third 
book of the Essay is on language and signs as iiistnummts ol truth; 
and tlie fourth book is intended to determine the naliire, vaMdity, a,nd 
limits of the understanding. Of the importanec ol^ this great work 
ill diffusing a just mode of thinking and inquiry, it is uniu'cesia'y to 
speak. Some passages maj?" appear contradictory, ‘but any person 
reading the Essay carefully through will,’ says Mr. Lewes, ‘find all 
clear and coherent. 

The style of the vrork is simple, pure, and expr(‘ssive; and, ns it 
was designed for general perusal, there is a frequent I'lnployment ol 
colloquial phraseology. Locke liat<‘d scholastic jargon, and wrote in 
language mtelligdile to every man ot common-sense. * No <*n(^,’ says 
his‘piipil, Shaftesbury, ‘ has done more towards recalling of phi¬ 
losophy from barbarity, into tlie use and practi(;e of the svorUl, and 
into the company of the better and politer sort, wdio might well be 
ashamed of it in its other dress.’ 

In 1600. Locke published two ‘Treatises on Civil Government,’ in 
defence of the principles of the Revolution against the Tories ; or, as 
he expresses himself, ‘ to establish the throne of our gr(nit rcstor('i\ 
our present King'William; to make good his title in the consmit ot 
the people, which, being the only one of all lawful governments, lie 
has more fully and clearly than anv prince in Ohrislendom ; and to 
justify to the world the people of England, whose love of their just 
and natural rights, with their resolution to preserve them, saved the 
nation when it was on the very brink of slavery and ruin.’ fifiie chief 
of his other productions are—‘ Thoughts concerning Fd neat ion ’ G6h3), 

‘ The Reasonableness of Christianity ’ (1095), two ^indications ’ of 
that work (1G96), and an admirable tract ‘ On the Conduct of tlie Un- 
derstaiifling,’ printed after the author’s death. A tlieologdcal contro¬ 
versy in w’hich he engaged •with Btillingfiect, bishoj) of Worcester, 
lias already been mentioned in our accihint of tint prelate. 
letters and miscellaneous pieces of Locke have been ]MibHslied, partly 
in the beginning of hnt century, and partly bv f^ord King in his Life 
of the philosopher (18*39). 

In reference to tiie writings of Locke, Bir James Mackintosli ob¬ 
serves, that justly to understand their character, it is necessary to 
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take<a, deliberate survey olthe circurnstauces in which the writer was 
placed, ‘ Educated among the English dissenters, during the short 
period of their political ascendency, he curly imbibed that deep piety 
and ardent spirit of liberty which actuated that body of men; and 
he probably imbibed also in their schools the disposition to metaphy¬ 
sical nupuries which has everywhere accompanied the Calviuistic 
theology. Sects Ibuiidcd in tlie right of private judgment, naturally 
tend tt> purity themselves from iutohu’ance, and in time learn to re¬ 
spect in others the freedom of thought to the exercise of which they 
owe tl eir own existence. By the Independent divines who were his 
instructors, our pliilosopher was taught those principles of religious 
liberty wliich they wiu'c the first to disclose to tiic world. When free 
inquiry led him to milder dogmas, he retained the severe morality 
whicli was their honourable singularity, and which continues to dis¬ 
tinguish their successors in those communities wliicdi have abandoned 
their rigorous opinions, ilis prolc'-sional pursuits afterwards eu- 
gagjid him in the study of the physical schmees, at the moment when 
ihespiritof oxpenmentandohservationwas in itsyoutbful fervour, and 
when a repugnance to scholastic subtleties was the ruling passion of the 
scientific woi Id. At a more mature age, he wa.s admitted into the society 
of great wits and ambitious politicians. Euring the remainder of his life 
ha was often a man of business, and always a ihan of the world, without 
much imdisiurbed leisure, and probably with that abated relish for mere¬ 
ly a,l)8tr<ug, specuilation which is the inevitable result of converse with 
society ami (‘X[>crieiicc in affairs. But his political connections agree¬ 
ing with his early bias, made him a >!;ealous advocate of liberty in 
opinion and in govermnimt; and lie gradually limited his zeal and 
activity to the ilUisIrations of such general principles as are the guar¬ 
dians of tlu'se great interests of liuman society. Almost all bis 
writings, even bis Essay itself, were occasional, and intended directly 
to count(*ract the emunies of reason and freedom in his own age. 
The first Lidti-r on Toleration, the most origiiml perhaps of his wmrks, 
was composinl in Holland, in a ndirement where he was forced to 
conceal bimst'lf from the tyranny which pursued him into a foreign 
land ; and it was publishetl in England in the year of the Revolution, 
to vindicate the Toleration A(‘t., of wdindi the author lamented the 
imt>erfcction ’ On the continent, the principal works of Locke be¬ 
came extensively known througii the medium of translation. 

Immediately after the Revolution, employment in the diplomat ic 
service was otfered to i.ocke, who declined it on the ground of ill- 
healtli. In having aided governmenL wdthhis advice on the sub¬ 
ject of the (linage, he was appointed a number of tlie Board of Trade, 
which ofllce, however, the state of his health also obliged him to re¬ 
sign The last years of Ids cxisteiuai were spent at Oates, in Essex, 
the s<ai,t of Sir Francis Masham, who ha,d invited him to make that 
mansion his home. Lady Masham, a daughter of Dr. Oudworth,and 
to whom Locke was attached by strong ties of friendship, soothed by 
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lier attention the infirmities of his declining years. Tiie death of tliis 
excellent man took place October 28,1704, when he had attained the 
age of seventy-two. 

Gai/ses of Weakness in Mcji'h Uudeesta/idifif/s. 

Thc*i*o is, it IS visible, grout varioty in nn'ii’s iindorstiindiiigs, niid tlioir iiahiml 
constitutions put so wide a dilferoiico bctvvcoii Hoiuomcii 111 tins ivsih'cI, tliat ait iin<l 
industry would never be able to master; and t'unr very natures seem to want a ‘<Hin- 
clation to raise on it that which other men easily uUaiii unto. Amougst nxm 01 
oQual ('diication, there is a great incciuahty ot parts. And t lie woods cd Auienea, as 
A\ell as the schools o£ Athens, piodnce nnm ot several aiiilities in the same hind, 
i hough this be so, yet I imagine most men come very short ot what they ims;ht at¬ 
tain luito in their several di'giees, hy a neglect ot their nad-a-staiidmgs. A le\r riiuSM 

of lo-nc aic thought sufficient ill tins case i'or those wlio pi‘<‘Um<l to lht‘ liiglusi im- 

piovehieiit; whereas I think there are a gr-at many natural detects 111 lhi>^ imh-r- 
standiug capable of amendment, which are ovcrkiolced and wholly neglec'liai, \n<l 
It IS easy to peia'-eive that men arc guilty ot a great many laiilts ih the* t'xmr.ise 'im 
nnpiovemcut ot this faculty of tlie mind, which hinder them in tlum* pro<ness, ind 
ki'cp them in igiioiaiice and error all their livi-s. 8 oiiie ot them 1 Hhiul tako not'ce 
of, and endeavour to point out proper reim-dics tor, in Uie tollowing diseoiirse. 

Besides the want of determined ideas, and of sagacity and ('xercisi* 111 lluding out 
and laying ill order intermediate ideas, thei'o an* thr<‘e mihcniriages that men iro 
guilry of in reference to their reason, whereby this faculty is hiiKh-retl m them troiu 
that service it might do and was designed foi. And he that r(*neels upon ilu* u(‘tiO'iH 
and discourses of mankind, will find their defects in this kind very ire(j,uent and veiy 

°^^*h™li?iii‘St is of those who seldom reason at all, hut do and think according to 
the example of others, wheth-w pai ents, neighbours, luuiislers, or who else they are 
pleased to make choice of to have an implicit faith in, for the saving ui themsclveB 
the pains and tiouble of thinking and examining (or themselves. _ 

2 . The second IS of those ivlio put passion in the place ot n-uson, and being re¬ 
solved that shall govern their actions and argum-uts^ iieitlu*r use llmir own, nor 
heaikeuto otlier people’s rea-on, any fiiither than it suits their humour, inlercHt, or 
party; and those, one may ohscive, commonly conU-nt themselves w ith Avords which 
have no distinct ideas to them, tliough, 111 othei matteis, that they como wilh an un¬ 
biassed mdiffcroiicy to, they want not abilities to talk and luair reason, where they 
have no secret iiichnation that hinders them from i)-*mg untractable (0 It. 

3 , The third sort is ot those Avho readily andsinci*rely follow reason, inii for wnint 
of having that wdiich one may call largo, sound, round-about sense, have not, a lull 
view of all that relates to the question, and may be of moment to decide it. Wo an; 
all slKH't-sightcd, and very often sec but one side of ainatl»‘r; our vuavs are not i‘X- 
teucU d to all that has a coiuiectiou with it. h'loiu this deiee.l, 1 think, no man is i'rcua 
t\'e see hut m part, aud we know but in jiart, and therefore it is no w'Oiidt'i* we con- 
clud-j not right from onrinirtial views. This might instniet the proudest estiamuT 
of Ids own paits how iisefnJ it is to talk and consult AVith oIIuth, even sucli ns c‘amo 
short Avith bun m capacity, quickness, and penetration ; for, sinci* no oiu^ s<*es all, 
and wo generally have different prospects of thii same thing, according to our difier- 
ent, as I may say, positions to It, it is not incongruous to Hunk, nor hi'ni'ath any man 
to tiy, whether another may not liavo notions of things AvIiicU have cseap(-d him, and 
winch ins reason would n aki* ii-^e of if they came into hin mind. The laeiilly ot 
ixMSomng seldom 01 never deceives those who trust to it; its consequences Iroiu 
what it bin Id-3 on ai'o evident and ceitaln ; but that w'hioh It oL'tenest, if not cmly, 
misleads ns in, is, that the piinciples from which Ave coucludc', tin* ground upon 
AA'hich we bottom our reasoning, arc but a part; something is left out Avlnch shouhi 
go into the I'cckoniug to makcTt just aud exact 

Fractice and ITrfhit 

We are born Avith faculties and powers capable ahno t of anything, such at least 
as Avonld carry us further than can be easily iimigmnd ; hut i( is only ihe i-xercise of 
those poAvers wdneh gives us ability aud skill in anything, and leads us towards per¬ 
fection. 
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A middlo-.njyed xdoiip^hiuan will wcam*cvor ho hrouj^ht to the Ciiniag<! and langna^o 
of a geiitk'imui, though hin body Iw^ m well proportioned, and Ins joiuIh as supi)lo, 
aid Ins naliiral parts not any way inierioi. Tlio logs of a dancing-niastor, and the 
ftng'rs of a musioian, tall, as it wore, naturally without thought or pains into regu¬ 
lar nid adnniMblo niotiouH- Hid tluuu ehaiigi* their parts, and they will iiivanieii- 
clcaiour to produoii like motions m the meiuheis not used to I heiu, a'nd it ^^ill require 
lengh of time and long practic(‘ to attain but some degrees of a like ability. Wind 
iiicndibie and astonishing actions do ivo Und loiie-duiicers and tumblers biingllioir 
bodmtol not but tiuit suiidiy lu almost all manual arts aie as w'Oiidortnl ; but,! 
iianieUioso which the world takes notice ol foi siieii, because, on that veiy account, 
tliey yve money to SCO tliom. All these adunred motions, iK'yond tin* reaeh, and 
almostlie conception of unpractised spectators, aie nothing hut the mere clt( cts of 
use nil industry in num, whose bodies have nothing peculiar m tlieni troiii those ot 
the anazeil iook<*rH-oii. 

Ast IS in tiie body, so it is in the mind ,* practice makes it what it is ; and most 
even Cl those excellenecs which arc looked on as natural endowincmts, will be iuund, 
whinixainim'd into inoie narrowly, to be the piodiict ol exercise, and to beiaised 
to tnit, pitch only by rc‘p<‘ntcd actions. Some lutai aie remarked lor pleasimtneSH in 
ratery, ot hers for ajiologm^s and ajiposite (liverling stories. 'Jins is apt to be li'ki ii 
fodhe ehect ot pure nature, and that (he rather, because it is not got by lules, and 
thse who (‘xcei lu eitluu’ ot them, newer purposely set tlieniHelves to Ihe study ot it 
asLU iirt to iKi learnt. Hut yed it is tru<s that at first f-omc lucky hit which took with 
soicbody, and gained him coinmeiidation, (mcouragod him to tiy again, inclined Ins 
dnights and endenvoiu-H that way, till at last be insiuisihly got ufncihty ni it without 
Receiving how ; and that is attributed wliolly to iiaiiins wInch was much more the 
o/A3et ot use and {iractme, I do not deny Unit natnnd disposition may often give the 
first rise to it; but that never carries a man far without use and exeiciac*, and it is 
practice alone that brings the poweas of llic inind as well as those ot the body to 
their neiloctiou. Many a good poetic vein is buried uuder a trade, and never pro- 
diici'H any! lung for want, oL improveinmit- We see the ways of discourse and reason¬ 
ing are very diiferent, even conc(‘rtiiug tli<! same matter, at court and in the university. 
And he that will go but lioni Westminster Hall to the Kxcbnngc, will find a different 
genius and 1 urn in then* ways of talking; and one cannot think that all whose lot 
ltd! m the cit.y were born with diilerent i>arts from those who were hrtul at the uui- 
versity or inns of court. 

To wdiat purpose all tills, but to shew that the difference, so observable in men’s 
undtirslantlings and parts, does not arise so much from the natural faculties, as ac¬ 
quired habits ? He would he hiugluul at tliat should go about to make a fme dancer 
out ot a country hedger at past filty. And ho well not have inueh bettor succt-ss who 
shall ondmivour at that age to make a man reason wndl, or speak handsomely, W'iu> 
has never hciui used to it, though you should lay before him a collection of idl tin* 
bi'St precepts of logic or oratory. Nobody is made aiivthiug by hearing ol iiiles, or 
laying them up in his itumiory; practice must, settle the habit of <lomg Wiiliout lo- 
flecimg on the rule ; mid you may as wa-ll hope to lunkii a good paintm' or musician, 
GXtempoio, by a Icctuie and inslruction in the arts ot music and jiaiiiling, as a co¬ 
herent thmkei', or stiict leasoner, by a set of rules, shewing Imu wherein rigid reason 
ing consists. 

This being so, that defects and waaiknesB in men’s underHlatidings, ns wcdl iis oilu" 
I'aciillies, come Irom want of a right use of tluor own minds. I am apt to think th< 
fault is generally mislaid ujiou uatmc, and th<‘re is often a coiuplaiiit of wmnt o 
parts, when the fault. lies iii wmnt of a duo improvement of them. Wo stm men Ire 
(liiently dexterous and sharp (‘iiougli in making a bargain, who, if you reason wit 1 
them about matt.m's of lehgiou, appear perfectly stupid. 

rrejuiUee^. 

Every one is forward to eoin])latu of llio prejiidiccs ibat mislead other ira'ii c 
parties, us if lie wau’c free, and luul none ot luB own. 'I’liis being obieclcd on a 
sid<‘H, it IS agreed that it is a fault, mid n lunderaiice to knowledge. What, now, i 
the euro ? No other but this—that every imin should let alone others’ Xirejudicos, an 
examine ilia own. Nobody is conviiici'd ol Urn bylho accumitiou of another: hen 
criminates by the same rule, and is clear, 'i'lie only way to remove this great cam 
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of ignorance and error out of the world, is for every one impartially to (’xainliiehim- 
selL If others will not deal fairly with their owu minds, does that malo’ my oTors 
truths, or ought it to make me in love with them, and willing to impoMi on mvseJi ? 
If others love cataracts 011 their eyes, should that hinder me tioiii couching ol mine 
as soon as I could ? Every one declares against hlmduess, and yet who aliuosi is not 
fond of that which dims his sight, and keeps the clear light out of hLs mind, vvhiidi 
should lead him into truth and knowledge ? Faltse or doubtful positions, relh’i upon 
as unqnestionable maxims, keep those in the dark from truth who build 01 1 h(‘in. 
Such are usually the prejudices imbibed from education, party, rcvcreiK-e, asliiun, 
interest, &c. This is the mote which everyone sees in his brother’s eye, Istinjvtfr 
regards the beam m his own. For who is there, almost, that is evcT broignt fairly 
to examine his owu principles, and see whether they are such as will bear he trial ? 
But yet this should be one of the first things every one should set aboia and be 
scrupulous m, who would rightly conduct his understanding in the scarcluf truth 
and knowledge 

To those who are willing to get rid of this great hindcraiice of knowl(‘dg<—for to 
such only I write—to those who would shake off this great and dangerous iupislor 
Prejudice, wlio diesses up falsehood in the likeness of I ruth, and so dijxterously ixxl- 
winks men’s minds, as to keep them 111 the dark, with a belief that they areuere 
m the light than any that do not see with their eyes, I shall otter this one lark 
whereby prejudice may bo known. Ho that is strongly ot any opinion, must supose 
—unless he be self-condemned—that his persuasion is built upon good groiiudsniid 
that his assent is no greater than what the evidence of the Irulli he holds forcetbun 
to ; and that they are arguments, and not inclinatiou orfancy, that make him so'f u- 
fldent and positive in his tenets. Now if, alter all Ins profession, he cannot beauhv 
opposition to his opinion, if he cannot so much as give a patumt luauing, mueh leb 
examine and weigh the arguments on the other side, does he not plainly confcHS 1* 
is prejudice governs him? And it is not evidence ot irutii, but some lazy anticipa¬ 
tion, some beloved presumption, that he desir(‘s to rest undisturbc'd 111. For if wiiat 
he holds be as he gives out, well fenced with evidence, and he sees it to be ti U(‘, what 
need he fear to put it to the proof ? If his opinion be settled upon a iirm foundation, 
if the arguments that support it, and have obtained his assent., be clear, good, and 
convincing, why should lie be shy to have it tiied whether th<*y be proof or not ? H(‘ 
whose assent goes beyond his evidence, owes this excess of his adln^reiKa* only to 
prejudice, and does in effect own it when he refuses to hear what is offered against it; 
declaring thereby, that it is not evidence he seeks, but the quiet enjoyment of tlu^ 
opinion ne is fond of. with a forward condemnation of all that may stand in opposi¬ 
tion to it, unheard and unexamiued. 


Injudicious Haste in Study. 

The eagerness and strong bent of the mind after knowledge, if not warily regula¬ 
ted, is often a hinderaiice to it. It still presses into further tfiacoveries and new oli- 
jects, and catches at the variety of knowledge, and i,heri*f 6 rc ofttm stays not long 
enough on what is before it, to look into it as it should, for haste to purHue what, is 
yet out of sight. He that rides post through a country may bii able, from tlu‘ tran¬ 
sient view, to tell in geneial how the parts ho, and may be aide to giv<' some loosi* 
description of here a mountain and there a plum, here a morass and there a river ; 
woodland m one part, and savannahs in another. Such superficial Klens and obsin*- 
vatious as these he may collect in galloping over it; but the more iiselul obsm’vatioiis 
of the soil, plants, animals, and inhabitants, with their several sorts and properth's, 
must necessarily escape him; and it is seldom men ever discover the rieli niimas 
without some digging. Nature commonly lodges her trtaisures and J(‘W<' 1 h in ro(‘ky 
ground. If the matter be knotty, and the sense lies deep, the mind must slop and 
buckle to it, and stick upon it with labour and thought, and close contemplation, ami 
not leave it until it has mastered the difficulty and got possession of truth. But. lu‘re 
care must be taken to avoid the other extreme: a man must not stick at i*V(Ty use¬ 
less nicety, and expect mysteries of senmee in every trivial question or scruple that 
he may raise. He that will stand to pick up and <‘xamin(‘ ewery pebl)l(‘ tlial. eoiiK'S in 
his way, is as unlikely to return enriched and laden with jewels, as tlu' other that 
travelled full speed. Truths are not the better nor the worse for their obviousness 
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or difficulty, bnt tficir value ib to be mcaBiircd by their usefulness and tendency, lu- 
pigndicjiut obseivatioiis should not tak(‘up any of our nniiutes; and those that en¬ 
large our vn*\v, and give hglit towards 1 iniluaand useful diacove-nrs, should not b * 
licglectiHl, though they stop our couise, and biicnd some ot our tune in a tixed 
attention. 

There is another hasht that doi's often, and will, miali'ad the nimd, if it be loft to 
itsoli and da own eonduct. 'IMie understanding is luituially forward, not only to learn 
Its knowh'dge by vurudy—which mak<‘s it skip over one to get speedily to aeothei 
part ot lvnowl(‘dg('™“but also eugei to enlarge ns views by nuiiiing too last into giui- 
era! oliservatioiis and eouclusions, witliout a due exuinination of paiticiilars enough 
wher<‘On to tound jJioae geiU'ral axioms. This seems io enlarge rhmi stock, but it is 
of taiiCK'S, not reahtu's; siicli theories, built upon narrow ioiindatioiis, stand but 
wcuikly, and it tluy fall not ihemBelv(‘S, are at least v<‘ry huidly to be supported 
against thi' assaults ot opposition And thus men. being'- too iuisty to oiect to theiu- 
sidves gi'in-ral nolions and ill-gronnded theories, llnd theniBelvos deceived in thoir 
stock bl kiiowl(dg(‘, wlum thi'y come to examine tlu'ir hastily assumed inaxnn.s 
thems(‘lves, or to have* tlnun attaeked by others. Chnimal obsc'rvatiouB, drawn t roru 
partie.ulars, are the jewi'ls ot knowledge, eoinprehending great Klore ma little room : 
but they an* lh(*retor<* to be made with the gnuiter care mid caution, h'at, it we take 
countorteit tor true, our loss and shauu* will bi* the gnuiter, when our stock comes 
to a Hev(‘r(‘ scrutiny. i>ne or two particulars may suggest hintB of inquiry, and tiuy 
do well who take those hints; but it they turn tlunn into coiiciusioiis, and make 
them presently gmiernl rules, tlioy are forward indeed; Imt it is only to impose on 
tbt'mselves by propositions assiimi'd for truths without siitlicii'iit warniut. To make 
such observations us, as has bcim already remarked, to make the head a magazino of 
materials wliieh ean hardly hi* called kiio\s ledge, or at least it is but like a colk'ctiou 
of lumber not rmhu'ed Io useoroidei ; anclhcthat makes everything an observation, 
has till' sanu* useless ph'nty, and miicli more talsebood mix<‘d with it. I’lie oxireiueH 
on both sides are to be avoukal; and be will be able to give t.he best account of liis 
studies who keeps his understanding in the right mean between them. 


Plemure and Pain, 

Tho inflniloly wise Author of our being, having given us the power over several 
parts of our bodies, to move' or keep tliem at rest, as wc tiiink fit: and also, bv the 
motion ol them, to move oursihvi-s and contiguous bodic's, in which consists all tlu* 
actions of our body; liaving akso givmi a power to our mind, m siweial instances, to 
choose amongst its uh'iis whieii it will think on, and to pursiu' tht‘ iiuiiiiry oi this or 
that subjiH'-t with consideration and attention ; to <‘xcit(‘ ns tothi'se actions o( think¬ 
ing and motion that we are capable of, has been ph'used to jom to several thoughts 
and sev(‘rnl smisations a p(M-ception of dehgdit. It tins w<‘re wholly separattal Lroia 
all our outward sensations and niwanl thoughts, wt‘ should have no nuison to prefer 
oiu' thought or aetion to anolher, !i(‘gligenc<‘ to atti'iition, or motion to rest. Ami ho 
we should iK'ither stir our liodies nor einjiloy our inuids ; hut hT our thougiits—it J 
may so call it—run acintt, wnthoiit any diree.rion or design ; ami sullei tin* ideas ot 
Oiir minds, like miregardi'd shadow-s, to make IIkmi* uppenraiices there, as it Ini])- 
peiied, without atteiuling to them, fn which stati*, man, howevm* luniisbed with 
th(i faiiiilties ol uiiderstaiiding and will, would he a vt-ry idle, inactive creature, and 
pass his time only in a lazy lethargic dream. It has th(*r(*fon‘ pleased ourM'ise Civa- 
tor to annex several objects, and (he ideas which we receivij Irom them, as also to 
H(*v(‘ralot our thoughts, a concomitant iilimsuie, and that ui several objects to sev- 
(n'al degrtH's, that those facultn’S which he bad eiulowed us with might not rmnam 
wholly idle and iineinploved by us. 

Pam lias tlui sanui elllcucy and use to set ns on work Unit phuisure has, we being 
as ready to employ our taculties to avoid that, as to pursue this; only this is 
wortli our consideration, * that, pain is often ])rodnc'‘dby the same objects and ideas 
that produce pleasure in us.’ This, th(*ir near conjunction, ivhich makes us olten 
l(‘el pain in the smisalJons wh(‘re wo expected pleasure, givi's ns now occavsioiqof ad¬ 
miring the wisdom and goodness of onr MaktT, who, <U*siginng the pn*servaf 1 on of 
our bi'ing, has anm'xed pain to tlie ajiplicalion of many things to oiir bodies, to w^arn 
ua of the harm that they will do, and as advices to withdraw from them, JBut lie, 
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not desip:iim^ our preseiTation barely, but the preservation of every part and org'an 
m its pcilectiou, hath, in many cases, annexed pam to those V(*iy ideas whudi (U'- 
light us. Thus heat, that is very agreeable to iis in one degtee, by a little gieat.er in- 
ciease of it, proves 110 oidinary torinont; and the most jileasaiit of all siamibh’ oh- 
]ccts, light itself, if there be too much of it, it increased beyond a due proporlion to 
our eyes, causes a very painful sensation ; which is wisely and iavourably so ordei'ed 
by natuie, that when any object does, by the vehenu-ney ol its operation, disorder 
the instruments of sensation, whose structuies cannot but bti very niec Jind {lelical<‘, 
we luiglit by the pain be warned to withdraw, betore the organ be quiii* put out of 
order, and so be unritted fox its proper function for the future. The conside'mhou of 
those objects that produce it, may well persuade us that tins is tins end or use ol 
pain For, though great light he insufferable to our < yes, yet the highest (legre<‘ ol 
darkness does not at all disease them ; hecause that causing no disoidmiy motion in 
It, leaves that curio ns organ unharmed in itsiiuliirul slate. But yet exei'ss ol <-ol(l, 
as well as heat, pains UwS, b('caiiS(‘it IS eipially destrijctive to Unit temper which is 
necessary to the preservation of life, and the exerinse ol tlie sevtu*al funetions ol tlie 
body, and which consists in a moderate degret^ of warmth, or, if you niease, a mo¬ 
tion of the insensible parts of our bodies, confined within ci-rlain bounds. 

Beyond all tins, we may find another rea-^oii why (hid hath scnltciH^d up and dow n 
several degrees of pleasure and pam in all the things that environ and all<*ct us, and 
blended them together m almost all that our thoughts and setuMcs have to <lo with ; 
that we, finding imperfection, dissatisfaction, and want of complete Imppmess m all 
the enjoyments which the creatni’cs can afford us, might be led to sei'k it m llie en¬ 
joyment of Him ‘ with whom there is Inliiess of joy, and at whose right iiaiul are 
pleasures for evermore.’ 

HUtory. 

The stories of Alexander and Cmsar, further than they instnict us in the art ot 
living well, and furnish us witii observations of wisdom and prudence, an* not one 
jot to be preferrc'd to the history ol Rohm Hood, or the Bevtm VVis<‘ AluHlerH. 1 do 
not deny but histoiy is very useful, and very instructive of human lUe ; hut if it Ixj 
studied ouly for the reputation ot being a histoiian, it is a veiy mnpty thing ; and In'- 
that can tell all the particulars of Herodotus and Plutarch, Cni’lniH anti Livy, with¬ 
out making aiij'’other use ot them, may bean ignorant man with a good nnimory, 
and with all his pams, hath only filled hia head with ChnstimiB tales. And, winch *ih 
worse, the greuti^st part of the history being niad<‘ up of wars and eoinpK'HtH, and 
their style, especially the Romans, speaking ol valour as the chiet it* not tin* only 
viilne, we are in danger to be misled by the geneial current and busniess of history*; 
and, looking on Alexander and Ciesar, and siicli-like licroes, as the higlu»Ht, iustainmn 
of human greatness, because they each of them caused the di*ath of several }Hm(h’<‘d 
thousand men, and the rum ot a much greater number, overnm a gnait part of tin* 
earth, and killed the inhabitants to possess themselves ot their countries—w(S are 
apt to make butchery and rapine the chief marks and very esseuei* ot human great¬ 
ness. And if civil history be a great dealer of it, and to many nanlers thus us(*lesB, 
curious and difllcult mquiniigs 111 antiquity are much morci so; and tlu* exact dimen¬ 
sions of the Colossus, or flgiii*o of the Capitol, the cereiuomes ot the Creek and Ito- 
maii marriages, or who it was that first coined money ; thest*, I (umless, set a, man 
well oft in the world, especially amongst the learned, but set him very little on in Ins 
way. ... 

I shall only add one Avord, and then conclude; and that is, that ’whereas in the be- 
giniimg I cut off history from our study as a useless part, as C(‘rlamly it, is wluun* it 
IS read only as a tale that is told; here, bn the other side, I riTommend it to one who 
hath well settled in his mind the principles of morality, and knows liow to make a 
judgment on the actions of men, as one of the most useful st.udies h(‘ can apiily him¬ 
self to. There he shall sec a picture of the workl and the nature of niankiml, and so 
learn to think of men as they are. Thei^e he shall see the rise of opinions, ami find 
from what slight and sometimes shameful occasions some of tlumi have taken llieir 
rise, winch yet afterwards have had great authority, and pasHcal almost for sacred in 
the world, and borne down all before them. TIktc also one may learn gr<‘al, and usi*- 
ful instructions of i>nidence, and be wannul against the cheats anti rogm'iies of the 
world, with many more udvaiitagoa which I shall not lu‘re enuiuerate. * 
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Disputation.. 

Ono slioiilrt not dispute with a man who, either tiuougli stupidity or shamek&s- 
ncss, denies niaiu uiitl visible truths. 

Liherty. 

Let your will lead wiuthcr necessity M'oald aiivc, and "ou will always picfaervc 
your liberty. 

Opposition, to JSfiiw DoctriucH. 

’’Idle imputation of novelty is ati'rriblo chaige amongst those who judge of men’s 
heads, us tlu‘y do of tUeii perukv's, by the iaslnoii, and can allow nom^ to be rigid, but 
the received doctrines, 'rruth scarce ever yet earned it by vote an>\\tu*rc at its tirst 
appearance : mnv opinions are always suspecti'd, and usually opp'osed, without, any 
otlu'r reaMiii Iml hecausi' tlu*y ar<‘ not already common. lJut truth, hke gold, is not 
the less so for being new'ly biouglit out ol the mine. It is trial and examination 
imist give it price, and not any antique tasliioii; and though it be not yet current by 
the pnbi'c stauip, yet it may, ior all that, be as old as natiixe, and is certamly not the 
less genuine. 

Duty of PnsGvmny llmlih. 

If bj^ gaining knowledge ue destroy our health, \v(‘ labour for a thing that will be 
usi'less in our hands ; and if, by Iiarussiiig our bodies—though with a design to len¬ 
der ourselves more useiul—we deprive ourselves of the nhilitii's and opportunitios of 
doing that good we might have dom* with a iueun(*r talent, which God thoiigiit suf- 
ilciimt for us, by having denied us the strength to imjnove it to Unit pitch which men 
of stumger constitutions <‘au uttuiu to, we rob God of so much service, and our 
lunghbour of all that help winch, in a state of health, wnth luodcratf* knowledge, we 
might have been able to perLorm. lie that sinks his vessel by overloading it, though 
It be with gold, and silver, and piecious stones, will give lus owner but an ill account 
ot his voyage, 

sot ISAAC NEWTON. 

Siu IfeAAC Newton holds, iiy univcrshl consent, the highest rank 
among the natural philosophers of ancient or modern times. He 
was born, December 25, 1G42, at Woolsthorpe, in Lincolnshire, where 
his father cultivat/al a small paternal estate Eroiii childhood, ho 
manifested a strong inclination towards mi'chauical and xnatheinati- 
cal tiursnits, lie received his early education at the Grammar- 
school of Grantham, and at the age of lUt(;en was suiiunoned to take 
clKirge of the farm at home, hut he was found unlit for business, 
and Avas allowtal to return to school and follow the bent of Ids 
genius. In he was admitted as a sizar in Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge ; became a Junior Fellow m 1GG7, and 31-A. in 16GS. In 
1GG9, he succe(3ded Barrow as malhematical professor; in 1G71, lie 
became a Fellow of the Royal Society, and communicated to it his 
new theory of Light, lie served repeatedly in parliam'uit asmiembcr 
for the university; was appointed Warden of the 3Iiiit in IG95, 
bemune President of tlie Royal Society in 1703 ; and, two years after¬ 
wards, received the honour of knighthood froin Queen Anne. To 
the unrivalled genius and sagacity of Newton, tlie world is indebted 
for a variety of splendid discoveries in natural iihilosophy and math¬ 
ematics; among these, his exiiositicm of the laws which regulate the 
movem<‘uts of the solar system may be rcfeiTod to as the most bril¬ 
liant. The first step in the lormaliou of the Newtonian system of 
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pbilosophy was his discovery of the law of gravitation, which, as he 
proved, affected the vast 01 bs that revolve arountl the sun xiot less 
than the smallest objects on our own globe. 1 ‘ff 

tl,eplulosoi>lier siuiug m his gurdeu <mc day, aui beuig led 1 y iVu ti 1 
of ati apple to moditato oa the law oi graviuuioii, iiiay b . a i cic 
iiiyth—the apple may be as fabulous as Uic goldeu Inul of the lles- 
limides; but the traia of tliougUt which led to the discoveiy may 
have been suggested by some ca-cum_stauco as .t^vial- ‘ 

there was a remarkable power or principle which oaiisul all bodus 
to doseeud towards tlie centre of tlie earth, and Hurt this imsccu 
power operated at the top of tho highest mouiitarns ami at llic bottom 
of the deepest mines. , . .... 

When the true ca.use, the law of gravitation, dawned upon his mind, 
ISTewton is said to have been so agitated as to be uinible to work out 
thepiohlem. Mathematical calculation soon dcinoiistraUHl the hied,, 
and placed it on an immovahle basis. ‘ The whole material iiniv(‘rs(‘, 
as Sir David Brew^stcr says, ‘ was spread out before him ; the sun witii 
all his attending iDlancts, the planets with all their satellites,^ the 
comets wheeling in their eccentric orbits, and the systtuu td tht‘ fixed 
stars stretching to the remotest limits of space'.’ ^What must hav(’! 
been the sensations of Newton when all these vmded movements of 
the hettvenly bodies were thus presented to his mind—and pn'senti'd, 
let ns remember, as the result of that law which he had himseir dis¬ 
covered ! The situation of Columbus when, after his long voyagi*., he 
first descried tlie shores of the new world he had so adventurously 
sailed to explore, was one of moral and intelhictual grandeur. Ho 
was the position of Milton, when old, and blind, andjioor, he had 
realised the dream of his youth, completed his great epic, and sent it 
forth on its voyage of immortality. But the situation of Newton was 
one still more transcendent, tiis feelings were pi'rhaps the most 
strange—the most sublime—ever permitted to mortality. He had 
laid lus hand on the key ot Nature’s secrets, and unlocked the mighty 
mystery—a mystery hidden from mankind for cimntless ages, and at 
that moment known only to himself. And in his joy at this vast dis¬ 
covery there was no room for fear or regret. The conqiu'ror <w ex¬ 
plorer of a new country may sigh to think what sin and suffering may 
he introduced with civilisation, supplanting the igii<u’a,Tit imioecncij 
of the natives; but in this case nothing could result hut fresh and 
astounding proofs of that divine wisdom and law of ord(‘r which form 
the liarmony of the universe 

The work in which Newton unfolded his simple but sublime sys¬ 
tem was written in Latin, and ar’peared in 1G87, uiuh'r the title of 
‘ Pliilosophise Naturalis PrincipiaMathematica.’ Ninvion we owe 
likewise extensive (lis€<)vcries in oiitics, by which the aspi^h <h' tha,t 
science was so entirely changed, that he may Justly he liaiuetl its 
founder. ITe was the first to conceive and demonstrate the divisibil¬ 
ity of light into rays of seven diffeient colours, an<i possessing differ- 
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ent clegrocs oT rcfia,ngibility. After pursuing his optical investiga¬ 
tions during a period of thirty years, lie gave to the world, in 1704, a 
detailed account of his discoveries lu an admirable work entitled 
‘ Optics : or a Treatise ot the X-IefracLions, Inflections, and Colours d* 
Liglit.’ Besides those, he published various profound mathematical 
works, which it ts unnecessary here to eiiunierate. Like liis illiistn- 
oiis conteinporaiies, Boyle, Barrow, and Locke, this eminent man de¬ 
voted iiincli aiteiiliou to theohjgy as w'eli as to natural science. The 
prophetic booksot JScntiturc were those which he cliiefly investigated ; 
and to his great interest m tlu^se studies we owe the composition of 
his ‘ Observa,lions upon the Prophecies of Holy Writ, particularly 
the Prophecies of DaiiRl ;iud the Ap<.calypse ot St. John,’ published 
after his death. Among his luanuscriiits were found many other 
theological pieces, mostly on sucli subjects as the Projilietic Style, 
the Host ot lIoa.ven, the Revelations, the Tianple of Solomon, the 
Sanctuary, the WiU’king of the Mystery of Iniquity, and the Contc'St 
between the ITostof Heaven and the Transgressors of the Covenant. 
The whole ma.nuscripts left by Sir Isaac were perused by Dr. Pellet, 
by agreement with the ex(*cutor.s, with the view of publishing such 
as wore thought tit for the press : the rojiort of that gentleman, bow- 
cv('r, was, tliat, of tbe whole mass, nothing but a work on the Chro¬ 
nology of Ancient Kingdoms was adapted for publication. That 
treatise accordingly appearetl; and, coiiirary to Dr. Pellet’s opinion, 
the ‘ Cliservalions'upmi the Propliecies,’ already mentioned, wore 
likewise sent to the press. ‘ An Historical Account of Two Notable 
Corruptions of Scripture’ (John, v. 7, and 1 Tim. iii. IG), also from 
tlie p(*n of Sir Isaac, first appeared in a perfe<*t form in Dr. Horsleys 
edition of his works in 1770. The timidity, no less than the profound 
humility, of this great man led him to shrink from any publication 
lik^dy to lead to controversy, and perhaps the only defect in his noble 
nalurc was this morbidly sensitive and somewhat suspicious tempera¬ 
ment. Wc subjoin a specimen of his remarks on 
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with t 
OgT I ^ 

^’^^^Areorclmgly the whole world natural, consisting of heav(‘n and earth,_signiti< sttie 
whole worhl politic, consisting oC t.hrf)ncs and people; or so much ot it as iw coii- 
8 uU‘rc(l ui the pi’ophccy. And tli<! f.hiugs nx that world siginlics tho analogous tuingh 
ill this. For the heavens, and tlu* tiniigs thennu, sigmly thrones and dignities, and 
thoH(‘ who eidoytluan ; and tlu'*. i*arth, with tin* things tlieic'oii, tho interior people; 
and tlui lowest parts of the oirth, call<‘d Hades, or ilt U, the lowest or most ni serable 
Li, (>I tliein. WUienas ascending towards heaviui, and descending to the earth, are 

. - -roatof tlie caith or watere, and 

, out of the inferior 
nor state ; di'scc'iid- 
; and unhappy state; 
in a weak and low condition ; 
■oni one ofllce, dignity, or de¬ 


part (>I tliein. WUu'iias ascending towards iieaviai, anci ta'seenem 
put for rising and falling m power and honour; rising oat of tlie C! 
falling into tinaii, lor tho rising ii{) to any dignity, or domimon, 
state of th<‘ people, or falling dow'n from the same into that, inUo'r 
ln<' into tlu‘ low''r pnviM of the earth, for (lose; uk ling ton, v(‘ry Iowa 
speaking with a faint voil'I! out ol tlie dust, for lieiiiy 
inovina: from oiu‘ place to anotlKir. for traiifilatiou fr 
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minion to anotlier; great earthquakes, and the shaking of heaven and earth, for ttie 
shaking of dominions, so as to distract or overtlirow them ; the creating a new hea¬ 
ven and earth, and the passing away of an old one, or the bcginuiug and end of the 
world, for the lise and reign ol the body politic signified tlieu'by. 

Ill the heavens, the sun and moon are, by the interpreters oL d^’canis, put lor tlie 
persons of kings and queens. But in sacred prophecy, which rignrds not single per¬ 
sons, the siui IS put for the whole species and race of kings, in tlie kingdom or king¬ 
doms of the world politic, shining with regal power and glory; the moon for the 
body of the common people, considered as the king’s wile ; the stars for suhorcimate 
princes and great men, or for bishops and rulers ot th(‘ pt^ojile ol Clod, when the sun 
IS Christ; light for the glory, truth, and knowledge', wherewith great and good men 
shine and illurainato others; darkness for obscurity of <‘onclit 1011, and lor erroi, 
blindness, and ignorance; darkening, smiting, 0/ setting ol the sun, moon, and 
stars, for the ceasing of a kingdom, or for the desolation thereot, proportional to the 
darkness ; darkening the sun, turning the moon into blood, imtl falling ot the stars, 
for the same; new moons, for ihc return of a dispersed xieoplo into a body politic or 
ecclesiastic. 

Firo and meteors refer to both heaven and earth, and signify as tollows : Bin ning 
anything with fire, is put for the consuming tlu'ieof by war; a conllagration ot the 
earth, or turning a country into a lake of .fire, for the consumption ot '^a kingdom by 
war; the being in a furnace, for the being in slavery under anotlu*r nation; the 
ascending up of the smoke of any burning thing tor evi'r imd ever, lor the cimtmu- 
ation of a conquered people under the misery oi })erpetual suhiection and slaveiy; 
the scoicliiug heat oi The suii, for vexatious wars, pci secut 10ns, and troubles mfiicted 
by the king; riding on the clouds, for reigning ov(>r much people ; covering the sun 
with a cloud, or with smoke, for opiiression ot the* long hy the arimes of an enemy , 
tempestuous winds, or the motion of clouds, lor wars; thunder, or the voice ot a 
cloud, for the voice of a multitude; a storm of llnindei, lightning, hail, and over¬ 
flowing rain, for a tempest of war descending from the heavens ami clouds politic on 
the heads of their cmanios; rain, if not immoderate, and dew, and living watrn*, for 
the graces and doctrines of the fejiiint; and the defect of ram, lor spiritual barren¬ 
ness. 

In the earth, the dry land and congregated waters, as a sea, a river, a flood, ar<s 
put for the people of several regions, nations, and dominions ; imlnitenng of waters, 
lor groat affliction of the people by war and persi'culion : turning things into blood, 
for the mystical death of bodies politic—that is, for their dissolution ; the ovi'rllow- 
ing of a sea or river, for the invasion of the curtli politic, hy the people ol (lu> 
waters ; drying up of waters, for the conquests ot their regions by the <‘nrih; foun¬ 
tains of waters, for cities, the permanent heads of iiveis iiohtic; mountauiH and 
islands, for the cities ol the earth and sea politic, witli the ternlories and ilonnnionH 
belonging to those cities ; dens and rocks of mountains, for the temples of cities ; 
the hiding of men in those dons and rocks, for the shutting up of idols in their tem¬ 
ples ; houses and ships, for families, assemblies, and towns 111 the earth and sea pol¬ 
itic; and a navy of ships of wai, for an army of that kingdom that is significil by 
the sea. 

Animals also, and vegetables, are put for the people of several regions and condi¬ 
tions; and particularly trees, herbs, and luud-animals, for the peoph' ol the ear(h 
politic; flags, reeds, and fishes, for those of the waters politic; buds and insicts, 
lor those ot the politic heaven and earth; a forest ^01 akingdoiii; and a wildc'i ness, 
for a desolate and thin people. 

It the world politic, considered in prophecy, consists of many kingdoms, th(‘y art' 
represented hy as many parts of the world natural, as the noblest b:y the celLStial 
fiame, and then the moon and clouds are put for the common people ; the U'ss nohh*, 
by the caith, sea, and rivers, and by the animals or vegctablcR, or buildings tiu'rein ; 
and then the gi-eater and more powerful animals and taller trees, ai*(t put lor kings, 
princes, and nobles. And because the whole kingdom is the body politic of llu* king, 
therefore the sun, or a tree, or a boast, or bird, or a man, wlu'ichy the king is rc'pre- 
sented, is put in a large sigmflcatiou for the wliolo kingdom ; and sevi'ral animals, ns 
a hon, a bear, a leopaid, a goat, according to tlieir qualities, arc ]>ut for sc'veral king¬ 
doms and bodies politic ; and sacrificing of beasts, for slaughtering and ('onqueriug 
of kingdoms; and friendship between beasts, for peace hetweem kiugdoniH. Yet 
sometime vegetables and animals are, by certain epithets or circumstances, extended 
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to other Bij^uificalions; aa a tree, when called the ‘ tree of lito^ or ‘ of knowledge;’ 
and a bca^t, when called ‘ the old eeipent,’ or worshipped. 

A question with respect to Sir Isaac Newton excited much contro¬ 
versy in tlio literary world. During the last forty years of bis life, 
the mveiitivo powers of this great philosopher seemed to have lost 
their activity; he made no further discoveries, and, in his later scien- 
lUi(; pubhcatioiis, imparted to liie world only the views which he had 
formed in early life. In the article ‘Newton’ in the French ‘Bio¬ 
graphic Universellc,’ written by At. Biot, a statement was for the first 
time advanced, that his mental powers were impaired by an attack 
of insanity, which occurred ni the years 1692 and 1693. That New¬ 
ton’s mind w’as much out of order at the period mentioned, appears 
to be satisfactorily proved. Air. Abraham de la J’ryme, a Canibridgii 
student, under date the 3d of February 1692-3,’relates, in a passmie 
which Brewster has published, the loss of Newton’s papers by fire 
while lie was at chapel; adding, that when the philosopher enmo 
home, * and had seent what was done, every one thought he would 
liave run mad ; he was so troubled thereah tliat he was not himself 
for a month after.’ Newfion himself, writing on llio 13th September 
1603 to Pepys, secretary to the Admiralty, says: ‘I am extremely 
troubled at the embroilment I am in. and'have neither ate nor slept 
■w(‘ll this twelvemonth, nor have my former consistency of mind.’ 
Again, on the ICth of the same month, lie writes to his friend Locke 
in the following rernarkahle maimer: 

Sir—B eing of opinion that you endenvonml to embroil me with women, find, hy 
other uieniiH, I wno much aUVctx'd with it, hh when one told me you woio sickly, 
and w(ml(i not live, T answered, ’tworc betU'r it yon were dead. I desire* you to toi- 
give nu* this line,haritablenesH ; tor I am mn/satisfied that what you b.ive clone is 
just, and T beg your pardon for my having hard thoughts oL voii tor it and lor lepie- 
Ktudiiig that yon slrnek at the lOOt ol inoralily, ni a iwinciple you laid in your book 
of Ideas, and designed to pursue iii anotluM- book, and tluit L look lor a llobbist. 

I beg your pardon, also, ior saying or thiiiKing that there was a di'sigu to scdl mo an 
oHlee, or to embroil me. I uin your most humble and unfotluiiule seivaiit.—Is. 
Nkwton. 

d’he answer of Locke is admirable for the gentle and affectionate 
spirit ill whicli it is written' > 

Sin—r have* iiecm, ever since* X first know you, so entirely and sincerely your friend 
and thought you so much mine, that I could not have believed mIuic you toil me of 
yoursoli, had I had it from anybod3m'lHe. And though I cannot hut be mightily 
troubled that on should have hud so many wrong and unjust thoughts of mo. yit, 
next iij the n‘lurn of good otHci'S, such as Irom a siiieero good-will f have ever done 
you,’ I r(‘«eivc your aekiuAvU'dgmcnt of the coutrarj''as the kindest thing yon could 
havo doiu* uu*, siiieo it gives nm ho))eH tliiit I liavo not lost, a liiond I so much, valued. 
After what, your leltcr exprenses, I shall not need to say aiu Ihing to justify 
to you. I shall alv ays Hunk your own rellection on my can mgo both to you and all 
mankind will suflleiently do that. Instead of that, giv<* me leave to aflsinn 3 ou, tliat 
I am more ready to forgive you than you can he to de: ire it; and I do it so Iree'y t'od 
fully, that I wish for nothing more than the opportunity to convince you that I trul}'- 
love and ostx'<‘m 3^011; and tluii I have still the fiame good-wall for you as U nothing 
of this had haiipmicd. d’o contlnn this to you more fully, I should bo glad to meet 3W 
anywhere, and the rather, because the conclusion of ycuF letter makes jno apprehend 
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it would not be wholly useless to you. But whether you think it fit or not, I leave 
wholly to you. I shall always be ready to serve you to iny utmost, in any way you 
shall like, and shall only need your comuiauds or ponnissioii to do it. 

My book is goins: to press for a second edition; and though 1 can answer for the 
design with which I writ it, yet since you have so opporlunely giviai me notice ol 
what you have said of it, I should take it as a favour if you would point out to m«' 
the places that gave occasion to that censure, that, by ('xplammg inysi^lf hi'tti'r, 1 
may avoid being mistaken by others, or unawares doing the least preiudice to tiuth 
or virtue. I am sure you are so much a friend to them both. 1 ,hat wei'i* you noin* to 
me, I could expect this from you. But I cannot doubt but you would do a great deal 
more than this for my sake, who, alter all, have all tiie concern of a iriond for you, 
wish you extremely well, and am, without coiupliment, &c. 

To this Sir Isaac replied on the 5th of October. 

Sir—T he last winter, by sleeping too often by my fire, I got an ill habit of sleep¬ 
ing: and a distemper, \'viiieh this summer has been I'pidmnieal, put m<‘ furtlKa- oiii, of 
order, so that when I wrote to yon, I had not slept an hour a-night lor a fortnight 
together, and for five days together not a wink. 1 remember 1 wrote you, but what 
I said of your book I rimiembei not. If you ploasi' to send me a transcript of that 
passage, I will give you an account of it if X can. 1 am your most humble servant— 
Is. Newton. 

On the 36th September, Pepys wotc to a Iriend of his, at Cam¬ 
bridge, a Mr. Millington, making inquiry about Newton’s mental 
condition, as he liad lately received a letter from him so surprising 
to me for the inconsistency of every pait oi it, as to be put into great 
disorder by it, from the concernment 1 have tor him, lest it should 
arise from that which of all mankind I should least dread from him, 
and most lament for—I mean a discomposure m liead, or mind, or 
both.’ Millington answers on the 80th, that, two days tireviously, he 
had met Newton at Huntingdon; ‘ where,’ says he, ‘ upon hia owii ac¬ 
cord, and before I had time to ask him any question, he told me that 
he had writ to you a very odd letter, at which he was mucli con¬ 
cerned ; and added, that it was a distemher that much seized his lioiuL 
and that kept him awake for about live nights together ; which upon 
occasion he desired I would represent to you, and beg your pardon, 
he being very much ashamed he should be so rude to a person for 
whom lie liatli so groat an honour. He is now very wmll, and though 
I lear he is under some small degree of melancholy, yet I think there 
is no reason to suspect it hath at all touched his understanding, and 
I hope never will.’ 

This conclusion is proved to have iieen the corn'ct one. Sir David 
Brewster lias examined the point at some hmgth in Ills elaborate 
‘ Life of Newton,’ 3 vols. 1855, and has estalilis'hed the fact tinUHlic 
great philosopher’s illness was temporary. Sir David liad access to 
the papers in the possession of Lord Portsmouth, tluj descendant of 
Newton’s niece, Mrs. Barton, and has thrown much light on the pri¬ 
vate character and social relations of Sir Isaac, besides describing Ids 
discoveries in fluxions, optics, and gravitation. Among tlie papers 
thus published for the first time, is the following account, by Sir 
Isaac, of his religious faith or belief: 
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Religious Belief of Sir Isaao Newton. 

]. There is one God the Father, (‘vcr livjii", omnipresent, omniscient, almighty, 
the mak(ir of lieuven and earth, and one Mediator between God and man, the man 
(JhriKt Jewim. 

2. 'riie Fatlua is th(‘ mvisible God whom no eye hath seen, nor can see. All other 
btiim^H me HoiiK'tuues visible. 

a.''riie RUIkm' haili life in hmiself, and Jiathdriven the Son to have life in himself. 

4. Tlu* IS Dnuuseient, and hath all kiiowU-dge oiiginally m his own breast, 

mid 1‘Oiunuimcales knowledge of luture thingh to fJes'iis Christ; and none ni heaven 
or earth, or under the earth, is worthy to I'ereive knowledgi' of iiitiue things im- 
mediately Iroin tlu' Ihithor, but the Lamb And, tluTidore, the testimony oL Jesus 
is the sjurit ot propIuTy, and Jesus is the Word or Prophet ot God. 

5. TlKi Palh(4‘ is immovable, no place being capable of becoming emptier or fuller 
of him than it is hy the eternal necessity oi nature. All other beings are movable 
Iroiu place to place. 

0. All lilt! worship—whether ot ])iaym, praistN or thanksgiving—which was due 
to th<‘ h’athtu' hedoo' tin* coming ot Christ, is still due to liiiii. Christ came not to 
<UminI^h (In* worslnp ot his lhuh<*r. 

7. Prayers art‘ most prevahmt when directed to the Father in the name of tho Son. 

H. W(‘ anj to return thanks to tho Father alont' tor crtmtuig us, and giving us food 
mid raiment and ottier blessings of this libs and wluitHoevcr we are to thank him 
tor, or desire that h(‘ w'Oiild do lor us, wm ask ot him immediately in tho name of 
Christ,. 

0. W(‘ iKTd not pray to Clinst to intercede for us. If we pray the Father aright, 
h<‘ will mtere(!d(‘. 

10. It IS not iK^cessarv to salvation to direct our prayers to any other than the 
Father in tlu' name of the Son. 

11. To give the naiiu! of God t,o angels or kings, is ndt against tho First Com- 
niamlmeiit. 1Y) giv(! the \vorship of ^.lie (tod of tin* Jews to angels or kings, is 
mjfainsi it. The meaiiing of the conimanduient is, Thou slialt woiahipno other"God 
hut me. 

12. dY) us there is but on{‘ God, th(‘ Father, of whom an* all things, and one Lord 
Jesus (IhribU hy whom are all things, and we hy liim. Tins is, wc arc to Tvorship 
th(‘ Father nloiu* as Cod Almighty, mid J(*sus alone as the Lord, the Messiah, the 
Ctreat King, tlU! Lamb of God, who was slain, and hath redeemed us with his blood, 
and made us kings and pru*sta. 

The ch;inu5t(‘r and niofit prominent discovorica of Newton are aura- 
mod lip in Ida (‘pitiiph, of which the following is a Inuislation: ‘ Here 
lies intern'd Isaac Newton, Knight, who, with an energy of iiiiiid 
almost divine, guided by the light of mathematics purely liis own, 
lirst demons!ra.t(‘d tli(! motions and figures of the ])laneta, the paths 
ofcouKdiS, and the cause's of tlic tides; who discoyered, what befoie 
his time no one had cvf'U suspiYdcd, that rays of light are differently 
refrangible, and that this is the cause of colours; and who was a dil¬ 
igent, penetrating, and faithful interpreter of nature, antiquity, and 
t he sacred w’ritlngs. In his philosophy, h(i maintained the niajesty 
of the Suprmne Being; in his manners, luj expressed llie sim[)hcity 
of the gospel. Let mortals (iongrulnlate thi'insi'lvi's that the world 
lias scum so gr(*at and (‘xccdhml a man, the glory of liiiuian nature’ 
Newton died March 20,1727 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITERS. 

JAMES HOWELL. 

James Howell (1594--1G66) was one of the most intelligent trav¬ 
ellers and pleasing miscellaneous writers in the early pa,rt of the 
seventeenth century. Horn in Caermarthenshire, he received Ins ed¬ 
ucation at Hereford and Oxford, and repaired to London in quest of 
employment. He was there appointed steward to a patent-glass 
manufactory, in which capacity he went abroad, to inocure materials 
and engage workmen. In tiie course of his travels, which lasted three 
years, he visited many commercial towns in llolland, Flandeis, 
Fiance, Spain, and Italy; and, being possessed of an acute and iu- 
quiring mind, laid up a store of usetiil observations on men and 
manners, besides acquiriug an extensive knowietlge of modern 
languages. His coimeetion with the glass-company soon after ceased, 
and he again visited France as the travelling coinpainon of a 
young gentleman. After this he was sent to Spain (1022), as ag'cnt 
for the recovery of an English vessel which had been seized in 
Sardinia on a charge of smuggling; but all hopes of obtaining redress 
being destroyed by the breaking ofi’ of Prince Charles’s proposed 
marriage with the Infanta, he returned to England in 1024. Ills next 
office was that of secretary to Lord Scrope, as President of the North ; 
and in 1627 he was chosen by the corporation of Richmond to he one 
of their representatives in parliament. Three 3 ^ears afterwards, lie 
visited Copenhagen secretary to the English ambassador. About 
the beginning of the Civil War, he was ajipoiuted one of the Clerks 
of Council; but being * prodigally inclined,’ according to Anthony il 
Wood, * and therefore runneth much into debt,’he was imprisoned 
in the Fleet, by order^ of a committee of parliament. Here he 
remained till after the king’s death, supporting himself by translating 
and composing a variety of wn)rks. At the Restoration, he became 
historiographer royal, being the first who ever enjoyed that tide; and 
he continued his literary avocations till Ins death in 1660. Of 
upwards of forty publicaiions of tliis lively and sensible writer, none 
is now generally read except his ‘Epistoiao Ho-Elianai, or Familiar 
Letters,’ which were published in four successive instalments, in 1645, 
1647, 1650, and 1655. This work is considered to he the earliest 
specimen of epistolary literature in the language. The letters are 
dated from various places at home and abroad; and though some of 
tliein are supposed to have been composed from memory while the 
author was in the Fleet Prison, the greater number sccmi to bear 
sufficient internal evidence of having been w^rltten at the 1im(\s and 
places indicated. His remarks on the leading events and charatd-ers 
of the lime, as well as the description of what he saw in foreign coun¬ 
tries, and the reflections with which his Letters abound, contribute 
to render the work one of permanent interest and value. 
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Letter from Veiiiee. 

These wishes come to you irom Vciuc(‘, ;i {)l;u*t; when* theni is iiotnin^f wautiug- 
that lui.irl, can wisli ; renowned Vcinee. the .idimred’ht city m the woild, a city that 
all Eurojie m bound unto, tor she is hei yreatusL rjunpart ag'ainst that huge eastern 
tyrant, tin* 'hurk, by sea ; else. I ladieve, ho had overnin all Ohristeiidom liy this time. 
A^niinst him this city hath iHUioimed notable exploits, and not only a^^ainst him, but 
diveis others: she hath resloivd emperors to then throin-s, and popes to then chairs, 
and with her galleys oiteii preserved yt. Peter’s balk liom smkiiig: tor vUuth, by 
way oC rewaid, one oi lus sncceBSorB espoustal hei to the sea, winch muriiage is 
solemnly renewed every yeai in solemn procession by the JJoge and all the Clanssi- 
mos, and a gold ring cast into the sea out oi tlie great galeussc, culled the Buceiitoro, 
w'herein the lirsi c:eivmoiiy was peiiornied by the poix* hiinseJi, above tiiiec bniicn<(i 
jmar.s since, and they say it is the sell-saiiu; vessel siiil, though oiteii put upon the 
careen and trimnu-d. 'liiis madts me think on that iaiiions sJiip at Athens; nay 1 
tell upon an abstracted notion in philosophy, and a speculation touching the body ot 
man, w-lneh hmugin perpetual Ilux, and a kmd oi succession of decays, and coiise- 
(pumtly leipuring, (‘Vei and anon, a vestoiatiori oi what it losctli of the virtue oi the 
1 oriner nhment, and what was conva rted aiter the thud concoction into a blood and 
tkashy sulislance, winch, as m all other sublunary bodus that have internal pnuciplt-s 
oi Jieat, useth to traiisima*, breathe out, and waste away througli invisible pores, by 
exerciH(‘, motion, and sleep, to make room still lor a supply oi new luiriitme ; I fell, 
I say, to consider \vli(*tlier our bodies may be said to bo oi like condition with this 
Buc{‘nloro, which, though it berejmted still the same vessel, jet I believe there’s not 
a foot of that tiuibor remaining w’hich it. had upon the iirst'dock, liaving been, as 
thev tell m(‘, so often jilanked and ribbed, ciiulktd and piect d. In like manner, our 
bodies maj' be said to be daily repaired by now' siisteiiunci*, which begets new blood, 
and consemK^ntly new* spirits, ntw'' liuniours, and, I may say, m\v flesh ; the old by 
eontnuial dep(n-dition and insensible perspirations, evapoiatmg still out of us, and 
giving w'ay to Iri'sh ; so that I imikti a (pieslioii w ludher, by reason of these perpetual 
leparaliouH and aecn'tions, tin* liody ot man may he said to be the same nunieiical 
body III luHold age that he had In his manhood, or the same in Ins manhood that lie 
had 111 his youth, the same In lus vonth that lie earned about w'lth him m his child¬ 
hood. or ifie saiiu' in his childhood which ho wore first in the w’omb- 1 make a 
doubt wdu’tlu‘1 I had the same identical, individually numerical hodv, when I carracl 
a eaU'-h‘ath(*r satchel to school m llendord, as w'hen 1 woie a lambskin hood in Ox¬ 
ford; or wh(‘ther f have the same mass of blood in my veins, and the same flt'sh, 
novV in Vheucu*, wdiich T earned about me throe yoais since, up and down London 
streets, having, in ben ot bec'i* and ak*. drunk wane all this W'hile,and led upon dit- 
ti'ri'iil viands. Now, tiie stomach is lik<‘ a crucible, for it hath chemical kind oi 
vii'tHI* to transmute one body into another, to transubstantiate fish and iiuits into 
flesh w'ithin and nliout ns; but though it he questionabk* w'hetlu'r I wear the saiiu* 
fl‘ s!i winch IS (luxibk*, I am sure my hair is not flu* same, tor yen may rememlx-r I 
wmit fl}ix<‘n-hmr<‘d out of Nnglau<l,’lmt you shall find me returned watb a vm'y dark 
brown, whiidi I nnputi* not only to tlu* lientand air ot thosi* hot countrK'S 1 have eat 
my liread in. but to the quality aud dith'reuce of food : you will say that hair is hut 
aii everementitiemH thing, and maki's not to this purpose ; moreoviT, methinks 1 
hear thei* say that this may be fnn* only m the blood and spints. or such fluid pads, 
not in tlu* solid and het(*rogeneiil parts. But I will press no further at this time ilus 
philosophical notion, which the sight of Buceiitoro infused into me. tor it hath al- 
r(‘ady madi* me <‘xceed the hounds of a letter, and, 1 fear me, to trespass too mucli 
upon your pal.u'n<*e; 1 leave the farther disipiisition of this point to vonr own con- 
lemplahons, w'ho an* a. Inr riper philosopher than I, aud have w aded (k*eper into and 
drunk more ol Aristotle’s well. But, to coiicUidi*, though it he* douhtlu! W'hetlu'r I 
enrry about im* the sanu* body or no iii alltioints that I Inul iii Englund, I am w'cll as- 
suri'd I hear still t.lu* sanu* iniiul. and thi'rcin I verify the old verse : 

Cmlum non animuru mutant qui trans mare cunniriL 

The air, Imt not the nund they chaugo, 

■Who ill ontlaudiHh cuuuLries range, 

For, vchat altc*ratious soever hapiieu iii this imcrocosm, in tliis little w'orld, this small 
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bnlk and body of mine, you may be confident that nothing shall alter iny aflections, 
specially towai'ds you, but that I will persevere still the same—the very same 
Venice, 25 t/i 1621 . J. II. 


Letter f rom Horne, 

I am now come to Eome, and Kome, they say, is every man’s country; she is 
called Communis Patna, for every one that is within the compass of tlu‘ Latin 
Church finds himself here, as it were, at home, and in his mother’s house, in legard 
of interest in religion, which is the cause that for one native tlnam he five strangers 
that sojonm in tins city; and without any distinction or mark of strangeness, they 
c nno to preferments and oflices, both m church and state, according to merit, which 
IS more valued and sought alter here than anywliere. 

But whereas I expected to have found Koine elevated upon st'vmi hills, I met 
her rather spreading upon a flat, having humbled heracli, since stie was math! a 
Christian, and descended from those lulls to Camnus Martins ; with 'J’nist(‘vt'ri‘, and 
the suburbs of Samt Peter, she hath yet ni compass about fourteen miles, which is 
far short of that vast circuit she had in Claudiiift his time ; for Vopiscus writes she 
was then of fifty miles’ circiiinCcrence, and she had live hundred thousand irt'e 
citizens in a famous cense that was made, which, allowing but six to every family in 
■women, children, and servants, came to three millions of souls; but she is now a 
wilderness in comparison of that number. The pope is grown to be a great temporal 
prince of late years, for the state of the church extends above three iiundred mik‘H 
in length, and two hundred miles in breadth; it contains Ferrara, Bologna, Komag- 
nia, tiie Marquisate of Ancona, Umbria, Sahma, Perugia, with a ])art of Tuscany, 
the patrimony, Koino herself, and Latumi. In these tJiere are above fifty hisliopncs ; 
the pope hath also the duchy of Spoleto, and the exarchate of Ihiveua ; he hath llu‘ 
town of Benevento in the kingdom of Naples, and the country of Veiiissa, called 
Aviguoa, in France. He hath'title also good enough to Naples itself; but, rath<‘r 
than offend his champion, the king of Spam, luj is contented with a white muh‘, and 
purse of xiistoles about the neck, winch he receives every year for a hmaot. or hoinagis 
or what you will call it; he pretends also to be lord-paramount of Sicily, Urbia,, 
Parma, and Masseran ; of Norway, Ireland, and England, since King f)ohu di(l 
prostrate our crown at Paudulio Ins legate’s feet. 

The state of the apostolic see hero in Italy lieth 'twixi two seas, the Adriatic 
and the Tyrrhene, and it runs through the midst of Italy, wdiich uuiki's llu* popi‘ 
powerful to do good or harm, and more capable than any other to ho an umpire or 
an enemy. Ills authoiity being mixed ’twixt temporal and siuntlial, dlsperseth 
itself into so many members, that a young man may grow old heie before lie can 
well understand the form of goveiuinent. 

The consistory of cardinals moiet but onco a week, and once a weik they solemnly 
wait all upon the pope. lam told there are now in Christendom but sixty-idglit 
cardinals, whereof thez*e arc six cardinal bishops, fifty-one cardinal pruvsts, and 
eleven cardinal deacons. The cardinal bishops attend and sit ni'ar tlu! pop's wlien 
ha celebrates any festival; the cardinal priests assist him at mass; and th(! canlinal 
deacons attire him. A cardinal is made by a short breve or writ from tlicj pope in 
these words: ‘•Creamus tesoaian re<jilnts, supeHorem, (hfcibus, et fmttern uosto inn’’ 

We create thee a companion to kings, siipmaor to dukes, and our brotluu* If a 
cardinal bishop should be qiiestioiuxl f«»i any oflimce, there must ht! twmitv-lour 
v/itnesses produced against him. The bishop of Ostia hath most ^irivilege of aiiy 
other, tor he consecrates and installs the poiie, and goes always iu*xt to him. All 
these cardinals have the repute of princes, and besides other iiicomes, they havt' the 
annats of hciicficcs to support their greatness. 

For point of power, the pope is able to put i) 0,()00 men in tin* fiidd, in (‘as<‘ of 
necessity, besides his naval stremgih in galleys. We read how Paul IJ I. siuit Chniies 
III. twelve thousand foot and five Imndred horse. Pius V. sent a gp’iader aid to 
Charles IX.; and tor riches,besides the temporal dominions he hath in all the 
countries before named, the datany or despatching of hulls, the triennial hubsidies, 
annats, and other ecclesiastical rights, mount to an unknown sum ; and it is a ('om- 
mon saying here, that as long as tlm i)Ope can linger a pen, he can want no peiua*. 
Pius V, notwithstanding Ins exiionses in buildmas, left lour millions in llu* Cnsth'of 
Saint Angelo in less than five years; more, I believe, than this Cri'gory XV, will, for 
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he hath many nophcwH; and better is it to be the i)ope’s nephew, than to be a 
lavouritc to any ])rmc(! in Chnstcmdoin. 

Toiicliiujj; this t('inp()ral jj:()vci*mnc‘nt of Rome, and oppidan atCaira, there is a 
prietor anti some clioiee cirizeiis, v^Inch sit in the capitol. Amuns^otliei pieces of 
policy, tln-rc IS a syinis^o^ue of Jeus permitted here—as in odier lilaces ot Italy- 
under the po])(‘’s nose, but they go wilh a niuik ol distinction in tlunr hats; they 
ai'c toleiatial lor adraiilage ot coiiiiiu'rce, wlierein the Ji'ws are 'ivoiiderluldexteroii , 
though most oi I hem he only brokers and Loinbardocrs; and they are held to be 
hcre as tlu' cyme held women to be— 'inalutu •nocesHanmn. . , . 

Present Rome may 1 )e said to be hut a monument of Rome past, when she was ui 
that ilourish that St. Austin desired to wee her in. Slu* lio tamed the' world, tamed 
herselt at last, and railing under her own weijjht, fell to b«,' a prey to lime ; yet there 
is a pfOvidene(‘ si'ems to have a caiv ot her .mIHI ; for though luu' inr i)u* not so good, 
nor her ciremnjaceni sod so kindly as it was, yet she has m horewilh to k(‘cp hie and 
soul together still, by her ecclesiastical courts, which is the sole cause of hei xieo- 
pliiig now; so that it maybe saiil, when the impe came to be her head, she was 
reduci'd to her first principles ; for as a shepherd was founder, so a shetiherd is still 
governor and preserver. 

JJeHcriptiojh of tho Wuie Countries. 

CxriKice, with all h<u' islands, Italy, Spam, France, one jiart of four of Germany, 
Hungary, with divers countries thereabouts, all the islands in Hie JVlcditeiranean and 
Atlantic sea, are wine-countries. 

Tlumnost generous wines of Spain grow in the midland parts of the continent, 
and St. Martin hears the bell, which is mair the court. How, as in Spam, so m all 
ctluo’ wiiu'-couiitries, one cannot pass a day’s journey lint he will lind a dilteriug I'ace 
of wine ; those kinds that our merchants carry ovjir are those only that grow upon 
the s<‘u-sul“, us Malagas, SluTries, Tents, ami Aheauts; of this lust there’s little 
comes ovtu’ right; there!ore the vintners make Tent—which is anamo for all wines 
in Spam, except white—to siipxily the jdace oi it. ’I’liere is a gentle kind oi white 
wine grows among the mounlaiiis of Galicia, hut not of body enough to boar the 
H(‘a, iUilUal Rabidavia. Portugal ulfords no wines worth the trans[)ortingP They 
have an odd stone wo cull Vcf, whicli they use to throw into tlu'ir wines, which 
clanlleth it, and makes it more lasting. There’s also a drink in Spain,^called Aloslia, 
which they drink between meals in hot weutiiei, and ’tis a hydromel mad<‘ot water 
and honey ; much of tluan take of our mead In tin* court ot Spain thcie’s a Gei- 
man or two that luew beer ; but, for that ancumt dunk oi Spam which Jdmy speaks 
of, eoinposed of llowc'rs, the r<*c<*ii)t theri'oL is ultmly lost. 

In Gre(‘ce there are no wines that have bodies enough to Ix'ur the sea foi long 
voyages; some tmv Museadels and Malmsi<‘s ar(‘ bioiight over inHinull casks; norm 
there ill Italy any wiin' transport<‘d to England but in liottles, as Verde and others ; 
for iht‘ kmgth of the voyagii makes them suhj<!ct to indclving, and so lose colour by 
reason of their deUeaey. 

France, paiticipatingof tho climes ol all tlu‘ eouiitru'S about her, affords winces of 
(piality accordingly; ns, towards tlic Alps and Italy, she luhli a luscious rich vine 
calh'd Frontininc. In tho country ol Provence, towards the Pyii'nei*s m Languedoc, 
there are wines concusiahle \villi those ot Hpain ; om‘ ot the prime soit oi whitv‘ 
wliu‘B is that, of lieaume ; and ot elands, that of Orh'ans, thougli it be inlerdielcd to 
wine tlu‘ king’s cellar witli it, in respect ot the corrosiveness it carries with it. Ah 
in France, so in all other win(‘-coinitt’ies, tlie while is call(‘(l the feinah‘, and tho 
c'aret or i<‘d wine is called lh<‘ male, because commonly it hath more Hulphiir, body, 
and heat in’t: the w’lnes that our meri'haiits bring ov<'r ii{K)u the iivi'i* oi Garomn*, 
near liordeanx, in Gascony, wlncli is tlu‘ greatest mart lor muih'S in all Fiance. Thi* 
,Scoi, beeaiiHc h<‘ hath alivays bism aiisetul conledorate to Fiauee against. Fuglaml, 
hath (among other jirivileges) right, of jire-emptkm ol first choice of wines in Bor¬ 
deaux ; he IB also permitted to carry his orduanci* to the very walls ol the town, 

* The imporUtien of wines from Portugal dales fnan the rin^u of Ctliarles II In 1703 , 
the MetUmm Trmity wa.s (MUma'd inttiwiMi Purluaa. 1 , hmduig Ktighuid to na-eive herpro- 
<liu:e a,t a rate of oiu'-tlurd less tlmn on inat of Kimuco, Port tluei b*'canHi tlu' must im- 
portuiitwuio for Bntisli use. Since tho reduction of duty on French wines, the con¬ 
sumption of pod has greatly doclimst 
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whereas the English are forced to leave them at Blay, a good waydistnut down 
the river. There is a hard green wine, that grows about Rochelle, and tht; islands 
thereabouts, winch the cunning Hollander sometimeH used to ietch, and he_ hath a 
trick to put a bag ot heibs, or some other infusions, into it—as he tloth briiuBiono 
in fthenisli—to give it a whiter tincture and more sweetness ; then tlu'y ixx'inbark 
it for England, where it passeth for Bachrag, and this is called stiiinnig of wines. 
Ill Normandy there’s little orno wine at all grows ; th(U*efore the common drink of 
that country is cider, specially in low Normandy. Theie are also many be(‘r-hous(‘H 
in Paris and elsewhere ; but though their barley and water be Ix'tti'r than ours or 
that of Germany, and though they have English and Butch brewers among thoin, 
jet they cannot make beer m that perfection. 

The prime wines of Germany grow alioiit the Rhine, specially m the PsalKs or 
lower Palatinate about Bachiug, which hath its etymology trom Bachiara; for m 
ancient times there w^as an altar erected theio to the honour of Bacchus, m ri'gard 
of the ricluu‘ss of the wines. Here, and all bVance over, ’tis held a griait part of 
incivility tor maidens to drink wine until they are mairuHl, as it is in bpuiu tor them 
to wear high shoes, or to paint till then. The (irerman niotluirs, to make their sons 
fall mto a hatred of wme, do use, wdien they are little, to put sonu* owls’ eggs into a 
cup of Rhenish, and sometimes a little living eel. which twinghng m the wane while 
the child IS drinking, so scares him, that many come to abhor ami have an antipathy 
to wme all their lives after. Prom Bachrag the first stock ot vines w’hich grow now 
m the grand Canary Island were brought, w^lnch, wdth the heat of t.lu' wSim and the 
soil, IS grown now’- to that height ot perfection, that tiie wanes which they atford are 
accounted the richest, the most firm, the best bodioj, and la.^tiiigst wine, and Ihe 
most defecated from all earthly grossness, of any other whatsoiwer; it hatli little or 
no sulphur at all in’t, and leaves less dregs behind, though one drink it to excess. 
French wines may be said but to pickle meat m the stomachs, but this is the wane 
that digests, and doth not only breed good blood, but it nutnlieth also, being a glu¬ 
tinous substantial liquor: of this w'ine, ifof any other, may be verified that 1 many 
induction, ‘ that good wme makes good blood, good blood caiiseth good humours, 
good humours cause good thoughts, good tiioughts bring forth good works, gooil 
w^orks cairy a man to heaven—(U’go, good wane carrieth a man to Iieaven.’ If this 
be true, surely moiG English go to heaven this waiy than any ollua'; lor I think 
there’s more Camirv brought into England than to all the world bivsides. I think 
also, tliGie iSpU hundred times more drunk under tho name of Canary wme than thiTO 
is brought in; for Sherries and Malagas, w'ell-mingled, pass for Canaries in moat, 
taverns, more often than Canary itself; else I do not see how ’tw''ere possible for tluj 
vintner to save by it, or to live by his calling, unless lie wer(‘ pei mitted Houu'timcs to 
bo a browser. When Sacks and Canaries W'ere brought in first among us, they were 
used to be drunk in aqua-vihe measuies, aiid’twas held fit only for those to drink 
who were used to carry their legs in their hands, their eyes upon their noses, and an 
almanac in their bones; but now they go down everyone’s throat, both young and 
old, like milk. 

The countries that are freest from excess of diiuking arc Spam ami Italy, If a 
woman can prove her husband to have been tliricc drunk, by the ancient laws of 
Spam she may plead for a divorce from him. Nor indeed can the Spaniard, being 
hot-branied. bear much drink, yet I have heard that Gondamar wais once too hard 
for the king of Denmark, wdien ho w-as here 111 England. But the Spamsli soldiers 
that have been in llie wairs of Flandeis wall take tircir cups freely, and the Ilalmiis 
also. When I lived t’ othci side the Alps, a gentlemun told me a merry tale of a Li¬ 
gurian soldier, wdio had got drunk in Genoa: ami Piincc Dona goinga-hori-eback to 
wailk the round one night, the soldier took his horse by the bridle, and ask<jd what 
the price of him was, for be wanted a liorsc. The prince, seeing in wdiat humour lu‘ 
w'as, caused him to be taken into a lioiise and put to sleep. In the morning lu* Bent 
for him, and asked him what he wmiild give for his horse. ‘ tSir,’ said fclie nu'ovcred 
soldier, ‘ the merchant that-would have bought him last night ot your IIIghm^Hs went 
away betimes m the moinmg.’ The boouest companions for drinking are tlu‘ (h-ta ks 
and Germans ; but tbe Gividc Is (be mernest of tire tavo, lor he wall wng, and <lanr(‘, 
and kiss his next companions ; but tlu' other will drink as deep as he. If Greek 
wall drink as many glaas<*s as there be letters ill his mistress's name, the other will 
drink the number oi his years ; and though he be not apt to break out in Hinging, 
being not of so airy a constitution, yet he wall drink often musically a henlth to every 
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one of these six notes, re^ m?, fa, sol, la; which, with his i-easou, are all compre¬ 
hended in tins hexametoi: 

Ut rolivct mihenim fatum bolitosquo laborcs. 

The fewest diaughts he dunks au‘ three—the tirsl to quench the thirst past, the sec¬ 
ond to quench the present thirst, the third to prevent the future. 1 heaid of a com¬ 
pany of Low jDutchnien that had drunk so <h‘cp, that b(‘ginnin{; to stagger, and their 
lieads turning round, tliey tiiought vei ily they were at sea, and that ttie upper chain- 
her wlu're tlu'y were was a ship, insoinueh tluit, it being toul windy weather, th(*y 
tell to throw the stools and other things out of the window, to lighten the vessel, for 
fear of bulfering shipwreck. 

From another of Hotvcll’s works, entitled ‘ Instructions for Foreign 
Travel,’ published in 1()42. and which, like Ids Letters, contains niaii}^ 
acute and humorous observations on men and things, we extract the 
following passage on the 

Iklea of Travellers. 

others have a custom to he always relating strange things and wonders (of the 
humour of Sir »Tolm Maiidevillc), and they Iisually present, them to the hearers 
tluougli uiultiplying-gluss(‘s, and themby cause the tlnug to appear far greater than 
it is in itself; they make mountains of mole-hills, like Cliarciilon Bridge echo, which 
doubles the sound lune limes. Such a traveller was he tliat reported the Indian Ily 
to be as big as a fox, China birds to hi‘ as big as some horses, and their mice to be as 
big us monkeys; but tliey have the wit to fetch tins far ciiougli off, because ihe 
hearer may rather btdieve it tiuui make a voyage so far to disprove it. 

Every one knows the tale of him Mdio reported he had seen a cabbage under 
whose leaves a legiinent of soldiers were slndtered from a shower of rain. Another 
who was no traveller, yet the wism* mail, said he had passed by a place wdiero there 
w<Te 400 hnisiers making oi a caldron—200 within and 200 vithout, beating the nails 
in; tlie travelUu' asking fbi what use that huge caldron was, he told him : ' {Sir, it was 
to hod your cabbage.’ 

Such another was the Spanish tnmdler, who was so habituated to hyporbolibe and 
relat(* wonders, that la* became ridiculous in all comiiaiues, so tliat he was forced at 
last to give order to lus man, wlum he fi'll into any excess this way, and lepoit aiiy- 
tliiiig improbable, he should pull linn by the sleeve. The master falling into liia 
wontt'd hyperboles, spokt* ot a chiircli m Clmia that was tim thousand yards long; 
Ins man, standing heliind, and pulling him hv the slecwe, made him stop suddenly. 
The company asking: ‘ I pray, sir, how broad might that church he?’ hi* replied : 
‘ But a yard 'broad; and vou may thank my man for pulling luc by the sleeve, else I 
had made it louibquarc for you.’ 


SIB. THOMAS HEEBEBT. 

Tiic only other traveller of much note at this time was Sir Thomas 
Herbekt, who, in 1620, set out on a journey to the East, and, aU(‘r 
his return, published, in 1634, ‘A Relation of some Years’ Travels 
into Africa and the Greater Asia, especially the Territory of the Per¬ 
sian Monarchy, and some Paris of the Oriental Indies and Isles adja¬ 
cent’ In the civil wars of England, Herbert sidexl with the Parlia¬ 
ment, and, when tlie king was required to dismiss his own servants, was 
chosen by His Majesty one of tlic grooms of the bedchamber. Her¬ 
bert then becjuue much attac.hed to the king, served him with much 
zeal and assiduity, and was on the Hcallbkl when the ill-fated monarch 
was brought to ‘the block. Afhw the Restonition, he was rewarded 
by Charles II. with a baronetcy, and subsequently devoted much 
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time to literary pursuits. In 1678, he wrote ‘Threuodia (Carolina,, 
containini? an Historical Account of the Two Last Years of the Life 
of King Charles I.’ Herbert died in 1082. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 

Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1082) was a learned, desultory, tint 
eloquent writer, fond of discussing abstruse and conjectural points, 
such as only a luiinourist can seriously concern himself witli; a,nd he 
displays throughout his works the mind rather of an amiable and 
eccentric scholar, than that of a man who takes an interest in the 
great concerns of humanity. Browne was born in London, and after 
being educated at Winchester and Oxford, proceeded to travid, first 
in Ireland, and subsequently in France, ltal 3 q and Holland. He be¬ 
longed to the medical profession, and haying obtained his doctor’s 
d(*greo at Leyden, settled finally as a practitioner at Norwich. His 
first work, entitled ‘ Religio Medici’ (The Religion of a Physician), 
was published surreptitiously in 1642, and iiexi year a perfect copy 
was issued by himself; it immediately rendered him famouB as a 
literary man. In this singular production he gives a minute account 
of his opinions, not only on religion, but on a variety of pliilos(q)hical 
and fanciful questions, besides affording the reader glimpses into the 
eccentricities (jf his personal character. The language of the work is 
bold and poetical, adorned with picturesque imagery, but fn‘quenlly 
pedantic, rugged, and obscure. His next publication, entitled ‘ Pseu- 
dodoxia Epidcmica,’ or treatise on Vulgar Errors, appeared in 1646. 
It is much more philosophical in its character than the ‘ Keligio 
Medici,’ and is considered the most solid and useful of his produc¬ 
tions. The following enumeration of some of the errors which he 
endeavours to dispel, will serve both to shew the kind of subjects he 
was fond of investigating, and to exemplify the notions which pre¬ 
vailed in the seventeenth century: ‘ That crystal is nothing else but 
ice strongly congealed ; that a diamond is sofLcncd or broken by the 
blood of a goat; that a pot full of ashes will contain as much water 
as it would without them; that bays preserve from the mischief of 
lightning and thunder; that an elephant hath no joints ; that a wolf, 
first seeing a man, begets a dumbness in him ; that moles are blind ; 
that the flesh of peacocks corrupteth not; that storks -will only live 
in republics and free states ; that the chicken is made out of the yolk 
of the egg; that men wmigh heavier dead that alive; that the forbid¬ 
den fruit was an apple; that there was no rainbow bidbre the Flood ; 
that John the Baptist should not die.’ He treats also of the ring- 
finger; saluting upon sneezing; pigmies; the canicular or dog days; 
the picture of Moses with horns; the blackness of negroes ; the river 
Nilus; gipsies; Methuselah ; the food of John the Baptist; the cessa¬ 
tion of oracles ; Friar Ba.con’H brazen head that spoke; tlui poverty 
of Belisarius; and the wish of Philoxenus to have the n(‘ck of a 
crane. In 1658, Browne published his ‘ Hydriotaplda, or Urn BuriaL 
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a Discourse on the Sepulchral Urns lately found in Norfolk,’ a work 
not inferior in style to the ‘ Religio Medici.’ Here the author’s learn- 
ingyippears in the details which he gives concerning the modes in 
which the bodies of the dead have been disposed of in different ages 
and countries; while liis reflections on death, oblivion, and immor¬ 
tality are, for solemnity and grandeur, probably unsurpassed in Eng¬ 
lish literature. The occasion would hardly have called forth a work 
from any less meditative mind. In a field at Walsingham were dug 
up between forty and fifty urns, containing the remains of human 
hones, some small brass instruments, boxes, and oilier Iragmentary 
relics. Goals and burnt substances were found near the same plot of 
ground, and hence it was conjectured that this was the TJstrina^ox 
place of burning, or the. spot whereon the Druidical sacrifices were 
made. Purnislied with a theme for his philosopliic musings. Sir 
Thomas Browne then comments on that vast charnel-house, the earth, 
‘Nature,’ he says, ‘hath furnished one part of the eartli, and man 
another. The treasures of time lie high, in urns, coins, and monu¬ 
ments, scarce below the roots of some vegetables. Time liatli endless 
rarities, and shows of all varities; which reveals old things in heaven, 
makes new discoveries in earth, and even eartli itself a discovery. 
That great antiquity, Ameriea, lay hurled for a thomand years ; and 
a largo part of the earth is still in the urn unto us. Tliougii, if Adam 
were made out of an extract of the earth, all parts might challenge a 
rest!(lition, yet few have returned their bones far lower than they 
might receive them; not affecting the graves of giants, under billy 
and heavy coverings, hut content with less than their own depth, 
have wished their ixnics might lie soft, snd the earth be light upon 
tliem; even such as hope to rise again would not be content with 
central interment, or so desperately to place their relics as to lie be¬ 
yond discovery, and in no way to he seen again; which happy con¬ 
trivance hath made communication with (>ur'"forerathers, and left unto 
our view sonu', parts which they never beheld themselves.’ 

lie then successively describes and comments upon the different 
modes of interment and decomposition—whether by fire (‘some ap¬ 
prehending a purifying virtue in fire, refining the grosser commixture, 
and liring'out the'ethereal particles so deeply immersed in it’); by 
making their graves in the air like the Beythians, ‘ who swore by 
wind and sword ; ’ or in the sea, like some of the nations aliout Egypt. 
‘Men,’ he firudy remarks, ‘ have lost their reason in nothing so much 
as their religion, wlierein stones and clouts make martyrs ; and siuce 
the religion of one seems madness unto another, to afibrd an account 
or rational of old rights requires no rigid reader. That they kindled 
the pyre aversely, or turning their face from it, was a handsome sym¬ 
bol of unwilling ministration; that they washed their liones with wine 
and milk; that the mother wrapt them in linen and dried them in her 
bosom, the first fostering part, and place; of their nourislnnont; that 
they opened their eyes towards heaven, before they kindled the fire, 
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as the plaKje of their hopes or ori|jiiial, were no improper cere¬ 
monies. Their last valediction, thrice uttered by the attendants, 
was also very solemn, and somewhat answered by Cliristians, 
who thought it too little if they threw not the earth thrkic upon the 
interred body. That, in strewing their tombs, the Romans alfectcd 
tlie rose, the Greeks, amaranthus and myrtle; that the funeral 
pyre consisted of sweet fuel, cypress, lir, larix, yew, and trees per¬ 
petually verdant, lay silent expressions of tlieir surviving liopcs ; 
wherein Christians, who deck their coffins with bays, have found a 
more elegant emblem—for that it seeming dead, will restore itself 
from the root, and its dry and exsuccous leaves resume their verdure 
again; which, if we mistake not, we have also observed in furze. 
Whether the planting of yew in churchyards hold not its original 
from ancient funeral rites, or as an emblem of resurrection, from its 
perpetual verdure, may also admit conjecture.’ Among the beauties 
of expression in’Browne, may be quoted the following elocpient defini¬ 
tion : ‘Nature is not at variance with art, nor art with nature—they 
being both the servants of tiis providence. Art is the ])erfection of 
nature. Were the world now as it was the sixth day, there were yea 
a chaos. Nature hath made one world, and art another. In belief, 
all things are artificial, for nature is the art of God.’ This seems the 
essence of true philosophy. To the ^ llydriotaphia ’ is appended a 
small treatise, called ‘The Garden of Cyrus; or tlic Quincuncial 
Lozenge, or Network Plantations of the Ancients, artificially, natur¬ 
ally, and mystically considered.’ This is written in a similar stylo, 
and displays ranch of the author’s whimsical fancy and propensity to 
laborious trifling. One of the most striking of these fancies luis been 
often quoted. Wishing to denote that it is late, or that be was writ¬ 
ing at a late hour, he says that ‘ the Hyades (the quincunx of heavcm) 
run low—that we are unwilling to spin 'out our awaking thouglits 
into the phantasms of sleep—that to keep our eyes open longer were 
hut to act our antipodes—that the huntsmen are up in America—and 
that they are already past their first sleep in Persia.’ This is fan¬ 
tastic, but it is the offspring of genius. Among Browne’s posthumous 
pieces is a collection of aphorisms, entitled ‘ Christian Morals,’ to 
which Dr. Johnson prefixed a life of the author, lie left also vari¬ 
ous essays on antiquarian and other subjects. Sir Thomas Browner 
died in 1682, at the age of seventy-seven. He was of a modest and 
cheerful disposition, retiring in his habits, and sympathised little with 
the pursuits and feelings of the busy multitude. IIis ofiinions wcit 
tinged with the credulity of his age. He believed in witchcraft, ap¬ 
paritions, and diabolical illusions; and gravely observc's, ‘that to 
those who would attempt to teach animals the aft of speech, the dogs 
and cats that usually speak unW witches may afford some enciourage- 
ment’ 

In the writings of Sir Thomas Browne, the practice of employing 
Latin words with English terminations is carried to excess. Thtis, 
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speaking in bis ‘ Vulgar Errors ’ of ibe nature of ice, he says : ‘ Ice is 
only water congealed by the frigidity of the air, whereby it acquireth 
no new form, but rather a consistence or determination of its difflu- 
ency, and admittcth not its essence, but condition of fluidity. Neither 
doth there anything properly conglaciate but water, or watery hu¬ 
midity; for the determination of quicksilver is properly fixation- 
that of milk, coagulation; and that of oil and unctuous bodies only 
incrassation.’ Houses abundantly such words as dilucidate, ampll- 
ate, manuduction, indigitate, reminiscential, eyocatioii, farraginous 
advenient, ariolation, lapiJfidical. ’ 

Those who are acquainted with Dr. Johnson’s style will at once 
perceive the resemblance, particularly in respect to the abundance of 
Latin words, which it bears to that of Sir Thomas Browne. Indeed 
there can be no doubt that the author of the ‘Rambler’ acquired 
much oi his fondness for pompous and sounding expressions from the 
writings of the learned knight of Norwich. Coleridge, who was so 
well qualified to appreciate the writings of Browne, has numbered him 
among his first favourites. ‘Rich in various knowledge, exuberant 
in conceptions and conceits; contemplative, imaginative, often truly 
great and magnificent in his style and diction, though, doubtless, too 
often big, stiff, and hyper-LdtiiivitiG, He is a quiet” and sublime en- 
thvHiast, with a strong tinge of ihQfantast: the humonst constantly 
mingling with, and flashiiig across, the philosopher, as the darling 
colours in sUot-^^ilk play upon the main dye.’ Tlve same wu-iter has 
pointed out the oMirenens of Browne m everv subject before him. He 
never wanders from it, and he has no occasion to wander; for what¬ 
ever happens to be his subject, he metamorphoses all nature into it. 
We may add the complete orif/inality of his mind. He seems like no 
other writer, and his vast and solitary abstractions, stamped with his 
lieculiar style, like the hieroglyphic characters of the East, carry the 
imagination back into the primeval ages of the world, or forward into 
the depths of eternity 

OUimon, 

Wliat sonj? the sirons sang, or what name Achilles assumed when he hid himself 
among women, though puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture. What 
tune the persons of these os.suaneH (uitered the famous nations of the dead, and slept 
with lu-iueesand counHollors, might admit a wide solution. But who were the pro¬ 
prietaries of tiiesii hones, or what bodies these ashes made up, were aipiestion above 
antiiiuariauism; not to b<i resolvtal by man, nor easily perhaps by spirits, except we 
consult. th(* provincial guardians, or tutelary obsorvators. Had they made as <-^ood 
provision (or then- nanu's as they have done tor their relics, they had not so grossly 
erred in the art of perpeUiainm. But to subsist m hones, and’he but pyramidally 
extant, is a fallacy Ill duration. Vain ashes, which, m llie oblivion cL names, per¬ 
sons, times, and sexes, have found unto themsi-lves a fruitless continual,ion, and 
onI> arise unto late posterity, as emblems of mortal vanitu'S, aniidotes against pride, 
vainglmw, mill maddening vices. Pagan vainglorii's, which thought the woild might 
last lor ever, had encouragement, for amhitiou, and finding no Atropos unto the im- 
mortalitj” ot tlu'ir nam(*s, were r(‘vi*r damped with the necessity of oblivion. Even 
old ambitions bad the advantage of ours, in th<; aH<‘m])ts of their vainglories, who, 
acting early, a,ml iH'fore th<‘ probable meridian of time, have by tlns'^time found 
great accomplishment of ihoir designs, whereby the ancient heroes have already out- 
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lasted their momiments and inoclianical preservaliona. But in this latter scene of 
time we cannot expect such muininios unto our memories, when ambition may tear 
the prophecy of Elias; (1) and Charles V. can never hope to live within two Methu¬ 
selahs of Hector. (2) 

And therefore restless inquietude for the diutuniity of our momoricis unto iircHinit 
considerations, seems a vanity almost out of date, and superammati'd piece of lolly. 
We cannot hope to hvo so long in our names as some have done in tluur persons ; 
one face of Janus holds no proportion unto the other. It is too late to be nmliitiouH. 
The great mutations of the world are acted, or time may ho too short for oui dt'signH. 
To extend our memories by monuments, whose death we daily pray for, and whose 
duration we cannot hope, without iigury to our expectations, in thci adve.nt of the 
last day, were a contradiction to our beliefs. We, whose geueralions ar<‘ <mhuned 
in this setting part of time, arc providentially taken olf from such imaginations; auci 
being necessitated to eye the remaining particle of futurity, arc naturally const-lt tiled 
unto thoughts of the next world, and cannot excusably decline ttio coiisiclci alien of 
that duration, which maketh pyramids pillars of snow, and all that is past a 
moment. 

Circles and right lines limit and close all bodies, and the mortal right-limid (iri'Ie 
(3) must conclude and shut up all. There is no antidote against the opium ol I ime, 
which temporally consideroth all things. Our fathers liud their graves m our short 
memories, and sadly tell us now we may bo buried 111 our Hurvivors. Gravestones 
tell truth scarce forty years. Generations pass while some trees siand, mid old fam¬ 
ilies last not three oaks. To be read by bare iiiscriptions like many m Gruter, (4) to 
hope for eternity by enigmatical exiithets, or first letters of our nanu‘S, to be stiulu^d 
by antiquaries who we were, and have new names given us, like many of tlie mum¬ 
mies, are cold consolations unto the students of perpetuity, even by everlasting lan¬ 
guages. 

To bo content that times to come should only know there was such a man, not 
caring whether they knew more of limi, was a frigid ambition in Cardan ; disparag¬ 
ing his horoscopal in elm ation and jiulgmeut of himself, who cure's to subsist, like 
Hippocrates’patients, or.Achilles’ horses in Homer, under iiaki'd nommatioiis, willi- 
oiit deserts and noble acts, which arc tiie balsam oL our inemoricis, tin' o<nielvehin and 
soul of our subsistences. To be nameless in vi'orthy deeds exceeds an iiiinmouH 
history. The Ciinaanitish woman lives more happily without a nam<' than Ib'rodius 
with one. And who had not I'ather have been the good thief, thaix Pilati'. 

But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth licr poppy, and dtaiis wdth«*tbc 
memory of men without distinction to merit or p(*rpetiiity: who can bat pity the 
founder of the Pyramids, llerostratus lives that biuut the temple of J)ianu,*'lK' is 
almost lost that built it: tunc hath spared the epitaph of Adrian’s horsi'; confouii<U‘d 
that of himself. In vain wo compute our felicitu's by the advantage ol our good 
names, since bad have equal diiiatioiis; and Thersites is like to live* as long as Aga¬ 
memnon, without the favour of the everlasting regisb'r. Who knows wlndlH'r the 
bi'st of men be known; or whether tliero be not more remarkable ]K‘i'sons forgot 
than any that stand rcinenihered in tlic known account ol time. Without the favour 
of the everlasting register, the first man had been as unknown as the last, and Me¬ 
thuselah’s long life had been his only chronicle. 

Oblivion is not to be lured: the greatest iiart iniist be content to be us Iboiigb 
they had not been: to be found m the rc'gistei ot God, not in the lecoid ol mam 
Twenty-seven names make up the tlrst story befon' thi; Elood; and the recorded 
names evm* since contain not one living century. The ninnlx'i* of the dtsad long ex- 
ceccleth all that shall live. The night of time far surpassi'lh the day, and who 
knows when was the equinox. Every hour adds unto that current arlt.hnu'tic winch 
scarce stands one moment- And since d< ait h must be the Lncma of lib'; and 
pagans could doubt whether thus to live were to die; snice our longi'st Him sets at 
right descensions, and makes but \vintei arches, and tlu'rx'fon^ it cannot Ix' lontfbe- 
fore we lie down in darkness, and have our light m ashes; since tlu' brotlu'r ot deat h 
daily haunts us with dying mementoH, and time, that grows old in itsc'If, bids us, 
hope no long duration : cliutuniity is a dream, and lolly of <‘xp('(‘tali()n. 


1 That the world may last but six tlmnsand years. 

2 lleccor’s tame lahtmg above two lives of Mochurtolah, before that famoUH prince was 
extant. 3 The characcer of death 4 Grunwl i/ovcvvptioacs AnttqtKe, 
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Bareness and light divide the course of time, and ohlivion shares with memory a 
great pait even ol oui hying bomgs: wo slightly leincmbcr oiir felicities, and hie 
smartest strokes of alllictiou leave but short smart upon us. Sense eiiduretli no ex- 
tremihes, and sorrovys destroy us or themselves. To weep into stones arc fables. 
Afflictions induce callosities ; iiuseries are slippery, or fall like snow upon us, which, 
notwithstanding, is no unhappy stupidity. To be ignorant of evils to come and 
forgettul of evils past, is a merciful provision in nature, whereby we dim'wt the mix- 
tiin> of our few and evil days; and our deUvm*cd senaes not relasphig into cuttiiiff rc- 
iiumibraiices, our sorrows are not kept raw by the edge of reinditioiiB A m'eat nart 
of antuiiuty coiiteutecl their hopes of subsistency with a traiiBinigration"' of their 
soula—a good way to continue their meinorica, while, having the advautacre of plural 
successions, they could not but act something lemarkable in such variety of bciiws- 
mid. eujovmg the tame of then* passed selves, make accumulation of glory mito tlmir 
last durations. Others, rather tlian b(‘ lost in the uncomfortable mght of nochin«-, 
were content to recede into the common being and make one particle of the pnblTc 
soul of all things,^ which was no more than to return into their unknown and divine 
original again. Iiigyptimi ingenuity was more unsatisfied, contriving their bodies in 
sweet coiisiBtencies to attend the return of their souls. Eut all was vanity, feeding 
the wind, and folly. The Egyptian nmmnnes, which Canibyses or time hath spared, 
avarice now coiisumetli. Miimuiy is become merchandise; Mizraim cures wounds, 
and Pharaoh is sold for balsams. ... 

There is nothing strictly immortal hut immortality. Whatever hath no heginning 
may lie confident of no end, which la the peculiar of that necessai*y essence that 
cannot destroy itself, and the highest strain of omnipolcncy to be so powerfully con¬ 
stituted as not to suffer even from the power of itself ; all others have a dependent 
being, ami within the reach of destruction. But the sufficiency of Christian iminor- 
taUty trustrat<*B all earthly glory, and tlio quality of either state after death makes a 
folly 01 poHthumous memory. CJod, who can only destroy our souls, and hath as- 
Hured out reHiirn‘ction, either of our bodies or naiuos hath directly promised no du¬ 
ration ; wherein there is so much of chance, that the boldest expectants have found 
luihappy frustration, and to hold long subsistence seems hut a scape in oblivion. 
But man IS a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave, solonmis- 
iiig nativities juid detdhs with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in 
the infamy of his luiiure. ... 

Pyrauuds, arches, obelisks were but Iho irregularities of vainglory, and wild 
eiionuuKaA ot ancient magnanimity Bui the most magiumimoiis resolution rests in 
|h(^ Chnstiau r<*hgion, which trampldth upon xiride, and sits on tlio ii(‘ck of ambition, 
liumbly pursuing that infallible perpetuity, unto which all othors must diminish tlioir 
diamctc'rs, and he, poorly seen in angles of coiithigeney. 

I louH Mpirits, who passed tlu'ir days iii raptur(‘H of futurity, made little more of 
this world than tlu* world that \vas before it, while they lay ohscurci in the chaos of 
pre-oi-dinaliou and night of their fore-hemgs. And if any have hecui so happy as 
truly t() imderstaud Ohiistiuii amnhilntion, ecstasies, (‘xolution, liqindactioii, truiis- 
formatiou, tlK; kiss of the spouse, gustation ol CJod, and iugrc'ssion into the divine 
shadow, they liiivti alriaidy had a handsome anticipation of heaven : the glory of the 
world IS surely ov<‘r, and thceaiih in ashes unto them. 

To Kuhsist in lasting momiments, to live in their productions, to (‘xist in their 
names, and predicament ol chimeras, was large satisfaction unto old (‘xpectations, 
and made one pint of their elysimns. But all this is nothing in the ineta])hysic8 of 
trm* b(‘lK'f. q o live indeed is to ho again oiirselv(‘8, which being not only a hox>obut 
an evKhmcf) m noble believers, ’tis all one to lie in St. Innocent’s churchyard, as in 
th(‘ sands ot Egypt; ready to he anything in the ecstasy of being ever, and as content 
With SIX foot as the moles of Adrianus. 


Light the 87iadom of God. 

Light, that makes things si'cii, makes some things invisible. Were it not for 
ilarkuess, and the shadow ot the earth, the noblest part of creation had remained 
uiiseen. and tlu* stars in heaven as invisible as on tiie fourth day, when thev wore 
creat<‘(l above the horizon with the sun, and IIktc was not an eye to hehokrthera. 
qqie giraiest mystery ot religion Is expresB(‘d by adumbration, and in the noblest 
part of Jewish types we find the cherubim shadowing the niercy-seat._Life_itscif is- 
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but the shadow of death, and souls departed but the shadows of the livinjj. All thiiif^s 
fall under this name. The sun itself is but the dark Sxmulachrum, aud light but the 
shadow of God. 

Stud^ of God's Works. 

The world was made to be inhabited by boasts, but studied and coriteinplati'd by 
man; it is the debt of our reason wc owe unto God, and the homage we pay lor not 
being beasts; without tins, the world is still as though it had not ham, or as it was 
before the sixth day, when as yet there was not a creature that could cone.eivt' or say 
there was a world. The wisdom of God receives suiull honour from ihost‘ vulgar 
heads that rudelv stai'e about, and with a gi-oss rusticity admire his works ; tiios(‘ 
highly magnify him whose 3 ndicious inquiry into his acts, and d(‘liberatc research 
into Ills creatures, return the duty of a devout and learned admiration. 

Gliosis, 

I believe that the whole frame of a beast doth perish, and Is b'fl, in tlu' sauui state 
after death as before it was materiuled into hte; that the souls ol men know neitiier 
contrary or corruption ; that they subsist beyond the body, and outlive di'ath by the 
privilege of their proper natures, and without a nurm le ; t hat the souls of tlie tail hi ul, 
as they leave earth, take possession of heaven ; that those npparitionB and ghosts of 
departed jicrsons aie not the wandering souls of men, hut tlu* unquiet walks ot devils, 
prompting and suggesting us unto mischief, blood, and villainy, instilling and stiail- 
ing into our hearts; that the blessed spirits are not at rest 111 their graves, but wander 
solicitous of the affairs of the world; but that those phantasms appear olhm, and do 
frequent cemeteries, charnel-houses, and churches, it is liecnuHi'' those are lh(‘ dormi¬ 
tories of the dead, where the devil, like an insolent champion, beholds with pride this 
spoils and trophies of his victory over Adam. 

Of Myself. 

For my life it is a miracle of thirty years, wdnch to relate were not a history, but 
a piece of'poetry, and would sound to common cars like a fable. For tlu‘ world, I 
count it not an lun, but an hospital, and a place not to Jive, but to dii* in. '’Ida* world 
that I regard is myself; it is the microcosm of my own frame that I can east ndm' 
eye on—f’or the other, I use it but like my globe, and turn it round sometimes for my 
recreation. . . . The earth is a point not only in respect of tlu' heavens abovi‘ us, bu't 
of that heavenly and celestial part within us. 'That mass of flesh that circiimscrilx's 
me, limits not my mind. That suiTace that tells the hi^avmis it hath an end, cannot, 
persuade mo I have any. . . . Whilst I study to find how I am a microcosm, or little 
world, I find myself something more than the great. 'PlK're is surely a pii^.im ol 
divinity in us—something that was before the heavens, and owes no homage' unto tin' 
sun. Nature tells me I am the image of God, as well as Scripture'. He lliat uucUt- 
standa not thus much, hath not his introduction or first lesson, and hath yet to begin 
the alphabet of man. 

Charity. 

But to return from philosophy to charity : I hold not so narrow a conceit, of this 
virtue as to conceive that to give alms is only to bo charitable, or think a pi(*ce ot 
liberality eau comprehend the total of chanty. Bivinity hath wisely dividcel lli<‘ acts 
thereof into many branches, and hatli taught us in this'narrow y ay manv imtlis unto 
goodness: as many ways as w'e may do good, so mauv ways vve may lie charitable ; 
there are infirmities, not only of body, but of soul andlortiuies, winch do reiiiiin' tin' 
merciful band of our abilities. 1 cannot contemn a man for ignorance', but Ix'hold 
him with as much pity as I do Lazarus. It is no greater charity to clothe his body, 
than apparel the nakedness of lus soul. It is an honourable object, to sei- tluf ri'ii.sons 
of other men wear otir liveries, and their borrowed nndcrstaudnigH do homage to tin* 
bounty of ours. It is the cheapest way of benoacemee, and, likt* tin' natural cjiarity 
of the sun, illuminates another without obscuring itself. To Ix' ri'scrvi'd and cattlif 
in this part of goodness, is the soi'didest pk'ce of covetousness, and morii contempti- 
bJe than pecuniaiy avance. To this, as calling myself a scholar, I am obligi'd by tJio 
duty of my condition; I make not, therefore, m'v head a grave, but. a tA'asu'n' of 
knowledge; I intend no monopoly, but a coiumuiuty m ii'arning; I study not for my 
own sake only, but for theirs that study not for themsi'lves. I <‘uvy 'no man that 
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known more than myaelf, hut pity them that know less. I instruct no man as an, 
cxcrckse of my knowlcdg(\ or with an intent rather to nourish and keep it alive m 
mini'own head, tiian beget and propagate it in his; and in the midst ot all my 
ciideavourw, thmeis but one thought that deiects me, that my acquired parts must 
pensli w'dili inyacir. nor can he legacied among my honoured friends. I cannot fall 
out, or eonteinn a man lOr an enoi, or t'ouci'ive w'hy a dilfenmce in opinion should 
divide an allection ; [or (uinirover.su's, disputes, and. arguiuontatioiis, both in philoso- 
pliy and ni divinity, XL they meet with discreet and peaceable natures, do not lufrinere 
the laws of Chanty. ^ 


SIK M.VrTIIEW HALE. 

Sm Matthew ITale (1000-167G) not only ucquiretl some reputa¬ 
tion as a, literary man, l)iit is celebrated as one of the most upright 
Judge, s thill ever sat upon tlie English bench. Both in hisstudies and 
in llic exercise of ins profession Iks displayed uncommon industry, 
■whieJi was liivourcd by his acciinuutaiice with Seideii, who esteemed 
him so liighly as to apjioint him his executor. Hale was a judge 
both in the time of the Commonwealth and under Charles II. ; iic 
was appoiiiteiL Chief-baron of the Exchequer in 1 OGO, and Lord Cliief- 
justice oi the King’s Bench eleven years atterwards. In the former 
ca|)acity, one of his most notable and least creditalde acts was the 
condemnation of some f>ersons accused of witchcraft at Bury ISl. 
Edmunds in 1GG4. Amidst the immorality of Charles IL’s reigii, Sir 
Matthew Hale sia,nds out with peculiar lustre as an impartial,"incor- 
rupdble, and determined administrator of justice. His works are 
various, but rel:it(‘. diicily to natural philosophy, divinity, and law. 
Ilis religious opinions were Calvinistic; and his chief theological 
work, entitled ‘ Contemplations, i\Ioral and Divine,’ retains consider¬ 
able popularity. As a specimen of his style, wc present part of a let¬ 
ter of advice to his children, written about the year 1G62. 

0th Oonmrsaiiotu 

Bear CniLDimN—T thank God I came well to Earmigton tins day, about five 
o’cloi'k And as I ba,v<* .mouu* leisure timi' at viy mu, I camiot spend it more to my 
own hatislaction an<l your beju'fit, than, by a letter, to give you some good counsel. 
The Hubji'Ct HhaU be coiiccrnmg yonr Hiieech ; because much of the good or evil that 
befalls persons nrist s Irfiiii the well or ill mamigiiig of their couversatiou. When t 
have UuHure and opportunity, X shall give you my diiH'ctioius on other siibiects. 

Never speak anything for a truth which you know or Ixiicve to be Xalsc*. Lyiiio- 
js a Rin against (tod, who gave us a tongue to speak tlic trutli, and not talsc'- 
hoocl. It is a griait olfence agauiat biuminity itself; Lor, wlicni there is no rcgaid to 
truth, then? can be no safe sodtity bt'tweiui man and man. And it is an injiiiy to the 
spiaiker; for, ])esid(‘H tin'disgrace which it linne-s upon hnn, it occasions so much 
baseness oL mind, that In' can searci'lytell truth, or avoid lying, even when he has no 
colour ()1 ne<'(*;-.si(y tor it ; and, in thiu', li*e eonu'S to such a jmss, that as otlier xmoplc 
cannot belu'vt'lu'sp. aks truth, so lie hiiuH<‘lL scatcely knows vlu'n he tells a iiilsc- 
hood. As you must he euretul not to he, so you niust avoid coining near it. You 
must not ('quivocatc, nor spi'ak anything xiositivcly for which you have no authority 
but report,, or conjecture, or opinion. 

^ Be not too eanu'st, loud, or viokuit hi your conversation, feilence your opponent 
with reason, not with noise. Be ciu’efnl not to interrupt another when ho is sjicak- 
ing; bear him out, and yon will iinderstaiKl him the bi'th'r, and Ixi able to give him 
the better answer. Consider beiore you speak, especially when the business is of 
moment; weigh the sense of what you mean to utter, and the expressions you in- 
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tend to use, that they may ho significant, pertinent, and inoffensive. Inconsitlorato 
persons do not think till they speak ; or they speak, and then think. 

Some men excel m Imshandry, some in gardening, some in mathematics. Tn con¬ 
versation, learn, as near as you can, where the skill‘or excellence of any person hes ; 
put him upon talking on that subject, observe what he says, keep it in your nunnoiy, 
or commit it to writing By this means you will glean the wort.h and knowledge ot 
everybody you converse with ; and at an easy rate, acquire what may be of use to 
you on many occasions. 

When you are in company with light, vain, impertinent pcrsoiis, let the observing 
of their failings make you the more cautious both in your conversation with them 
and in your general behaviour, that you may avoid their errors. 

T£ a man, wiiose integrity you do not very well know, makes you great and oxtiai- 
ordinary professions, do not give much credit to him. Brobiibly, you will lind that 
he aims at something besides kindness to you, and that when he has seived his turn, 
or been disappointed, his regard for yon will giow cool. 

Beware also of him who Hatters you, and commencls yon to your face, or to one 
who, he thinks, will tell you of it; most probably lu‘ has either deceived and abnH<‘d 
you, or means to do so. Remember the fable ol the fox commendnig the singing of 
the crow, who had something in her mouth which the fox wanted. 

Bo careful that von do not commend yourselves. It is a sign that your reputa¬ 
tion ia small and sinking, if your own tongue must praise you; and it is fulsome 
and unpleasmg to others to hoar such comnieudatious. 

Speak well of the absent whenever you liav(5 a suit,able opportunity. Never spcnik 
ill of them, or of anybody, unless you are sure they deserve it, and unless it is nec¬ 
essary for their amendment, or for the safety and benefit of otlKU’S. 

Avoid, in your ordinary communications, not only oaths, but all_ imprecations 
and Gurnest protestations. Forbear scoffing ard jesting at the condition or nntiirnl 
defects of any person. Such offences leave a deep impression; and they often cost 
a man dear. 

Never utter auy profane speeches, nor make a jest of any* Scripture (‘xiireHsions. 
Whoii yon pronounce the name of God or of Christ, or repeat any passages or wore Is 
of Holy Scripture, do it with reveience and seriousness, and not lightly, for that is 
^ taking the name of God in vain.’ If you hear of any unseemly oxin-esHions used in 
religious exercises, do not publish them; endeavour to forget tlunn; or, if you men¬ 
tion them at all, let it bo with pity and sorroiv, not with djjrision or reproach. 

I have little further to add at this time but my wish and command that you will 
remember the former counsels that I have frequently given you. lh‘gm and end the 
day with private prayer; read the Scriptures often and seriously; be attent4V(‘ to the 
public worship ol God. Keep yourselves m some useful employment: for idh'iieSH 
IS the nui'sery of vain and sinful thoughts, which corrupt the mind, and disorder the 
life. Be kind and loving to one another. Honour your imnister. Be not hitler nor 
harsh to my servants. Bo respectful to all. Bear my absence patiently and cluM^r- 
fully. Behave as if I were present among you and saw you. Ihmiember, you have 
a greater Father than I am, who always, and in all places, beholds you, and knows 
your hearts and thoimhts. Study to requite my love and care for you with dutirul- 
ness, observance, and obedience; and account it an honour that you have an opiior- 
tunity, by your attention, faithfulness, and industry, to pay some pa,rl ol that debt 
which, by the laws of nature and of gratitude, you owe to me. Be frugal iu my 
family, but let there be no want; and jirovide convenumny for l,he poor. 

I pray God to fill your hearts with his grace, fear, and love, and to let you bqo the 
comfort and advantage of serving him; and that Ins blessing, and jiresence, and di¬ 
rection, may be with you, and over you all.—I am your ever loving father. 


JOHN BARLB. 

John Eablb (1601-1665), a native of York, bishop of Worcester, 
and afterwards of Salisbury, was a very snccessfiil misci'llaueous 
writer. He was a man of great learning and eloquence, (‘xtr<un<dy 
agreeable and facetious in conversation, and of such excellent monil 
and religious qualities, that—in the language of Walton—there had 
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lived since the death of Richard Hooker no man * whom God had 
blessed with more innocent wisdom, more sanctified learning, or a 
more pious, peaceable, primitive temper.’ He was at one period 
chaphuu and tutor to Piince Charles, with whom he went into exile 
during the Civil War, after being deprived of his whole property for 
his adherence to the royal cause. His principal work is entitled 
‘ Microcosmography, or a Piece of the World Discovered, in Essays 
and Cliaracters,’ published about 1628, and often reprinted ; it is a 
valuable storehouse of particulars illustrative of the manners of the 
times. Among the characters drawn are those of an antiquary, a 
carrier, a ]>layer, a i")Ot-poGt, a university dun, and a clown. We shall 
give tlie last. 

The Clown. 

The plain country follow is one that inuiiuros his p^roiind well, hut lets himself lie 
fallow and uiitiMed. lie has reason enough to do his business, and not enough to he 
idle or melancholy. He seems to have the piniishnient of Nebuchaduciizar, for Ins 
conversation is among beasts, and Ins talons none ot the shortest, only he oats not 
grass, beciiuse lie loves not sallets. His hand guides the plough, aud tlie plough ins 
thoughts, and lus ditch and laiicl-mark is the very inouiul ol his meditations. Ho 
ox])ostulates with his oxen very imderstandingly, and speaks gee and roe better than 
Ifiiighsh. Ills mind la not much distracted with objects; but if a good fat cow come 
in hiH way, he stands dumb and aatonislied, and though his haste he never so great, 
will fix here half an hour’s contemplation. His habitation is some poor thatcliod 
rool, distinguished from his bam by the loopholes that let out smoke, which the ram 
had long since washed through, hut lor tlie double ceiling ot bacon on th(‘ lusidc, 
winch has hung tlu‘re from his grandsire’s time, and is yet to make rushers for pos¬ 
terity. His (liiiner is his other work, forhesw^cats at it as much as at his labour; 
he is a terrible fasteuiu* on a -piect* ol beef, and you may hope lo stave the guard oft 
sooner. His religion is a part of lus copyhold, wdiich he takes from his landlord, 
and refers it wliolly to Ins discretion : yet it ho give him limve, ho is a good Chris¬ 
tian, to his powuu' (tliat is), comes to church in his best clothcH, and sits there with 
hi8 iK'ighbours, where he is callable only of two prayers, tor ram and fair weather. 
He aiiprelnmcls (k)d’s blessings only in a good year oi a fat pasture, and never iiraiscs 
him but on good ground. Sunday he esteems a day to make luorry in, and thinks a 
bagpipe as esstmtial to it as evemiig-prayer, where lie walks very bolemuly after sia*- 
vice with his hands coupled IxdiiiKl him, and censmes the dancing of his parish. 
Ills comiilunent with lus neighbour is a good thump on the back, and his salutation 
commonly some blunt curse. He thinks nothuig To be vices but pride and ill-hus- 
bnndry, from which he will gravely dissuade the youth, and has some thnity hobnail 
jiroverbs to clout lus discourse. He is a niggard all the week, exet^pi only market- 
day, whore, if Ins corn sell well he thiuks he may be drunk with a good conscience. 
He IS sensible of no calamity but the burning a stack ot coin, or the oveiflowing oi 
a iiKiadow, and thinks Noah’s flood the greatest plague that ever was, not b<*cause it 
drowned tiie world, hut spoiled tlie grass. For death he is never troubled, aud if he 
get in blit lus harvest before, lot it come when it will, he cares not. 

PETER HEYLIN. 

Among tLose clerical adherents of the king, who, like Bishop 
Earle, were despoiled of their goods by the parliament, was Peter 
IIeylin (1600--1002), born near Oxford. This indnstrions*writer, 
who figures at once as a geographer, a divine, a poet, and an historian, 
c;omposed not fewer than thirty-seven publications, of which one of 
the most celebrated is his ‘Microcosmus, or a Description of the 
Great World,’ lii’st printed in 162i. Among his other works arc ‘A 
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Help to Englisli History’ (1641), and ‘ History of the Reformation ’ 
(1661). As an historian, he displays too much of the spirit ol' a ])a,rti- 
san and bigot, and stands among the defenders of civil and t‘ccl(*sias- 
tical tyranny. His works, though now almost forgotten, were much 
read in the seventeenth century, and portions of them may still he 
perused with pleasure. After the Restoration, his heaRh sutfcred so 
much from disai)poiiR^<^^l neglect of his claims for preh'rment 

in the church, that he died soon after, in 1662. In a narrative which 
he published of a six weeks’ tour to France in 1625, he gives the jbl- 
lowing humorous description of 

The, French. 

The present French is nothing hut an old Ganl moulded into a new name: as 
rash he is, as head-strong, and as hare-brained. A nation wlioin you slinll wm willi 
a feather, and lose with a straw; upon the iiist aiglit of him, you shall have him us 
familiar as your sleep, or the necessity of breathing. In one hour’s <',oniVr(>uee you 
may endear him to you, in the second unbutton hiin,^ the third pumps him dry ol all 
his secrets, and he gives them jou as faithfully as if >ou were his ghosliy falher, 
and bound to conceal them .svib under the seal of eonli'ssiou’] 

—when you have learned tins, you may lay him aside, for ho is no longer servioenble. 
If you have any Iminour in holding him in a further acquaintauce—.i iavour which 
he confesseth, and 1 believe him, he is unworthy of—lii»uself Will niaki' tin* fust 
«eparatlon: he natli said over his lesson now unto you, and now mnst llnd our. some¬ 
body else to whom to repeat it. Fare him well; he is a garment whom 3 W'onkl be 
loath to wear above two days together, for in that time he will be threadbaun 
Famihara ent hom'inin o'ltinia S'ihi. remitterv [‘It is usual for men to overlook 1 heir 
own faults’], saith Velleius of ail; it holdcth most projierly in this ])(‘opli‘. Ik* is 
very kind-heaited to himself, and thmketh himself as free from wants as he jh lull; 
so much he hath m him the nature ol a Chinese, that he thiuki^t.h all men blind but 
himself. In this private sclf-conccitoclness he hateth the Spnmnrd, loveth not Ibe 
English, and contemiieth the Geimaii; himself is the only courtier and coinjilete 
gentleman, but it is his own glass which heseeth in. Out of this conc<‘it oi Ins own 
excellency, and partly out of a shallowness of bram, ho is verj’’ liable to excejitions ; 
the least distaste that can be draw'eth his swon , and a inimite's pausi* slHaitheth it 
to your hand: afterwards, if you beat him into better nuuiners, he shall take it 
kindly, (md cvy servUem'. In this one thing they are wonderfully like the diwil; 
meekness or submission makes them insolent; a little riTisiance putt(‘t.h them to 
their heels, or makes them your spaniels. In a word—for I have held him too long 
—he is a walking vanity in a new fashion. 

I will give you now a taste of Ins table, which you shall find in a measure (m’* 
nished—I speak not of the peasant—but not ’svith so full a manner as with us. Thmr 
beef they cut out into such chops, that that which goeth there for a laudubl<‘ disli, 
would be thought here a university commons, now served from the hatch. A loin ol 
mutton serves amongst them for thnui roastiiigs, besides the haiwrd of making pot¬ 
tage with the rump. Fowl, also, they have m good plenty, especially siudi as lhf‘ 
king found in Scotland; to say truth, that, which they have is suhieient. lor nature 
and a friend, were it not for the mistress or the kitchen wench. I have iieard nuudi 
fame oi the French cooks, hut their skill lieth not in the neat handling ol beef unci 
mutton. They have—as generally have all this nation—good fancK‘s, ami arc* speeial 
fellows for the making orpufl-iiastcB, and the ordcu’iug of banquets, 'idieir t.radc' is 
not to feed the belly, but the palate. It. is now time you were sed, down, wlu're the 
fiisl thing you must do is to say your grace: private graces are as ordinary there as 
private masses, and from thence I ttimk they Joanicd them. That dom*, fall to when! 
you like best; they observe no method in their eating, and 11 you look for a carvea*, 
yon may rise fasting. When yon are risen, if you can digest the sluitishiu'SH ol the 
cookery, which is most abominable at fii’St sight, I dare trust you in a garrison. Fol¬ 
low him to church, and there he will siiew himscdX most irrtdigioUH and irriwenmt; I 
speak not of all, but the general. At a mass, in Oordcliers’ church in l^aris, I saw 
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two pfipi8(,H, ev(‘ii wlu'ii the inost, HtuTC‘(I inystory of their laith was celohrat- 

lijfjf, ))r('ak out xato .sueh a hla.splujrnoiis and atlioiatjcal jaii^diter, that ('veii an Ethnic 
\\ uuld have hatc'd it; it wum well they W(M-<i Catholics, otherwise some hhouch hothead 
or other would luive sent them lau^hmj!; to Tluto. 

''rhe Fremch ]aii,ii:iiaue is, indeed, veiy sweet and deiectable: it is cleaied of al! 
harshiH'ss, hy the cuttini? and h*avinu out the eonsoinints, winch inaketh it tail oft 
the toiifpK' very voliihly; yt*t, in my ojiiiuon, it is ratliei elegant than copious ; and, 
th(‘r('(or<s IS much trouhUal lor want ol words to find out paruYdirases. It c‘xpi<*s,'-etli 
V(‘ry inueh ot'itself iii the action; the head, hotly, and shoulders concur all in the 
pronouncing of it; and he that liopeth to speak it with a good grace, must have 
something hi him ol the mimic. It is enrielwd \Mth a fulEmimlier ot signitieaiil 
proverbs,'which is n griait hel]) to the Freiicli luirnour in seothmx; and very lull oi 
courtship, which inakcdli all tlie people coni])hmental. The poorest cobbleV m the 
village' liatli I'ls court cnngc's and his criu bemte de cour, hia court holy-water, as iiei- 
fcctly as the Frinoe oi Coiidc. 

French Jjooe of D<incinf/. 

At my being tlu'iv, tlie sport was dancing, an exorcise iiiucli used by the Fiench, 
who do naturally aliect it. And it semiis this natural inehnation is so strong and 
deep lootc'cl, that lu'illier ugc^ nor the' absence of a smiling lortuiic can xaevuil against 
it. Enron tins deiKong green there'assembleth not only youth and gentry, but also ago 
and beggary ; old v ives, \\ Inch could not set foot to giound without a crutch in the 
btreets", had here taught then* h'et to amble; you would have thought, l)y the ek'anly 
convc'yanee and (‘arnage oL l.hc'u*bodies, that they had beciitroiiblecl with* tho sciatica, 
and yet so eager m tho sport, as if their dancing-days should never be done. 8oine 
tlu'K was so ragged, that a swift galliaid would alnu'ist Iiave sliakc'U them into nakc'd- 
iK'ss, and t hey, also, most violc'ii't to have' their carcasses diredc'd in a mcasiiie. fl o 
have atteiiiptc'd the staying of tlu*m at lionie, or the ])<'rsiiacling ol them to woik 
W'heii they heard the H(ldli‘, had been a task loo unwic'ldly for Ht'rciik'S. In this 
mixture o'f age' ami ctondiliou, did we observi' them at tlieir pastime ; the rags lanbig 
so interwoven with lh(^ silks, and wrmkk'd brows so uiterchangi'ahly miuglc'd witii 
fresh hc'.nit les, tluii you would have* thought it to luivobec'n a nuilimnery of iortum's; 
ns for those of huth sexes winch were altogc'tlu'r past action, Ihc'y had caused thcia- 
Kolvcs to bo carried thither in tlieir chairs, and trod the measures with their eyos.^ 

OWEN FET.TITAM. 

Owen FEi/nrAM or Fellttiam {cirea 1010-1078), the juFlior of a 
work of great popularity in its (la 3 b entitled ‘Resolves; Divine, 
Monti, and Political,’ is a writer of whose personal histoiy little is 
known, (jxcept that ho was of a g:oo(l {Siitiolk fainil^g aiui lived for 
some ywirs in the house of the lilail of Tliomond. hlie first part of 
ins ‘ Resolv<'s’ aptictired in 1028 ; the second part in 1707, and in two 
3 ’'cars it liad reached the twcltth edition. Tne woik consists of cs- 
*says moral and religious, in the sententious style of that periofl, and 
was ficrhaps suggested hy Bacon’s Essa^^s. Mr. Ilallam has cha.rac- 
terisfhl Pelthum as one of our worst writers in point of style. He is, 
indeed, often ailected and obscure, lint his essays have a fine vein of 
moral observation and reliection, with occasional picturesqueness of 
extircssion. 


** Onldsinlth. ji century and a quaitcr jiftcr Ibis poriod, finely illiistrntod the same na¬ 
tional peculiarity : . 

AlUv<^ all ages * damns of aiu'ieufc days 

llavi' It'd Iheir chi'drea through Ihemirtklul maze : 

And the gay graudsiro, skilUul in gostic k)r(\ 

Has frisked bouoathtiio burden of tiiroescoro. ^ 

The Traveller, 
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Moderation in GHef. 

I like of Solon’s course, in conforting his constant friend ; when, taking hhn up 
to the top of a turret, over-looking all the piled huildings, he hula hnn thmk how 
many chscoutunts theie had been in those houses since their framing-how luiuiy arc', 
and how many will bo; then, if he can, to leave the world’s calamities, and mouni 
hut for liis own. To mourn for none else were hardness ami nijiistice. 'I’o moiiru 
for all were endless. The best way is to uncontract the brow, and let the world’s 
mad spleen fret, for that we smile in woes. ^ ^ 

Silence was a full answer 111 that iihilosopher, that being asked what he thought 
of human life, said nothing, turned him round, and vanished. 

Limitation of Jlummi ILnondedge. 

Learning is like a river-whose head being far in iho land, is at first rising little, 
and easily viewed: but, still as yon go, it gapeth with a wider bank, not without 
pleasure and delightful winding, -while it is on both sides set\\itli trees, anil the beau¬ 
ties of various llowers. But sfill the further you follow it, the deeper and tliii hroadm* 
’tis ; till at last, it inwavCwS itself 121 the unfathomed oeeaii; there you see more n atm’, 
but no shore—no end of that liquid, fluid yastness. lii many things we? may sound 
Nature, in the shallows of her revclatioiiH. We may trace her to lu-r se<*oiul causes: 
hut, beyond them, wo meet with nothing Init the puzKlo oT thi' soul, and tlu* dazzle 
of the mind’s dim eyes. While we speak of things that are. that we may dissect, 
and have power and means to find the causes, there is some pleasure^, some etu-taintj^ 
But when we come to metaphysics, to long-buried antiquity, and unto uin'ev(*aled 
divinity, \vc are in a sea, which is deeper than the short icach of the line ol' num. 
Much may be gamed by studious inquisition; but more will ever rest, wlucU man 
cannot discover. 

Against lieacUness to take Offence. 

We make ourselves more injuiies than are ofiered us; they many times pass for 
wiongs in our own thoughts, that were never meant so by the heart of him that 
speaketh. The appieheu&ioii of wrong hurts moie than the sharpest part, of the 
wiong done. So, by falsely making ourselves patients of wrong, we become t he true 
and first actors. It is not good, m matters of discourtesy, 1 0 dive into a man’s mind, 
beyond Ins own comment; nor to stir upon a doubtful indignitv without it, unless 
we have proofs that cairytveight and conviction with them. Words do somet imi'S 
fly from the tongue that the heart did neither hatch nor harbour. While we thmk 
to revenge an in]ury, we many times begin one; and after that, repent our miscon¬ 
ceptions. In things that may have a double sense, it is good to think the better wu.s 
intended; so, shall we still both keep our friends and quietness. 

Against Detraction. 

In some dispositions there is such an envious kind of pride, that they cannot en¬ 
dure that any but themselves should be set forth as excellent; hc> that,-when tlK>y 
iiCvir one justly praised, they will either openly detract from lua virtues, or, if those 
virtues be like a clear and shining light, eminent and diatingaished, so that he can¬ 
not be safely traduced by the tongue, they will then raise a suspicion against him by 
a mysterious silence, as if there w^erc something remaining to be tolcl, which over¬ 
clouded even Ins brightest glory. Surely, if we coiisidcrfardel.raction to proiaaid, ns 
it does, from enw, and to belong only to dcficicut minds, we should find tliat to ap¬ 
plaud viitiio would procure us far more honour, than undcrhandetlly seeking to <iis- 
parage her. The former would shew that we loved what wc commendia!, wlnlc llic 
latter tolls the world nn grudge that m otheis which we want in ourselves. It is one 
of the basest ofilces of man to make his tongue the lash of the worthy. Evmi if we 
do know of faults in others, I think wc can scarcely shew onrselvi's liiorc nohly vir¬ 
tuous than in having the charity to conceal tliem; so that wc do not flatter or I'u- 
courage them in their failings. But to relate anything we may know against our 
neighbour, in his absence, is most unbeseeming conduct. And who will not con¬ 
demn him as a traitor to I’eputation and society, who tefis the private fault of Iiis 
friend to the public and ill-natured world ? When two friimds pari, they should lock 
up one another’s secrets, and exchange their keys. The honest man will rather be a 
grave to Ms neighbour’s errors, than in any way expose them. 
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Of Neglect. 

There is the same difCcrence between diligence and neglect, that there is between 
a garden properly cultivated and the sluggard’s held which fell under Solomon’s view, 
when ovci*gro\Mi with nettles and thorns. The one is clothed wiUi beauty, the other 
is unpleasiint and disgusting to the sight. Negligence is the rust of the soul, that 
corrodes through all her best resolutions. What nature made for use, for strength, 
and oinament, n(*gl(‘ct alone- converJs to trouble, weakness, and deformity. We iiecd 
only sit still, and diseases will arise Irom the mere want of exercise. 

How fair soever the soul maybe, yet whihi connected with our fleshy nature, it 
requires continual care and vigilance to prevent its being soiled and dLcoloun-d. 
Take the weeders from the Flo'talnvm, and a very little time will change it to a wil¬ 
derness, and turn that which was before a recieation for nic-n into a habitation for 
vermin. Our life is a warfare ; and we ought not, while passing tluough it, to slc'ep 
without a sentinel, or march witlioiit a scout. He who neglects either of tliesc pre¬ 
cautions exposes hiniaolf to suipriae, and to becoming a prey to the diligence and 
perseverance of hia adversary. 

The mounds of life and virtue, as well as those of pastures, will decay; and if we 
do not repair them, all the beasts of the Ih'ld will enter, and tear up everything good 
whicli grows within tluun. With the religious and well-disposed, a alight deviation 
from wisdom’s laws will disturb the mind’s fair peace. Macarius did penance for 
only killing a gnat m linger. Like the Jewish touch of things unclean, the least mis¬ 
carriage requires purification. Man is lik(‘ a watch; if evening and inormng hobo 
not wound iiji with prayer and circumspection, he is nnprofilable and false, or survc's 
to mislead. If the instiiiineut b<‘ not truly set, it. will be harsh and out of tune ; the 
diatiason dies, when every string does not perform his part. Surely, without a union 
to Uod, we cannot bo secure or well. Can he be happy who from happiness is divid¬ 
ed? To be united to God, we must be influenced by His goodness, and strive to 
imitate Hia perfections. Diligence alone is a good patrimony ; but neglect will waste 
the lairest fortune. One preserves and gathers ; the other, like death, is the dissolu¬ 
tion of all. 'The nidiistiious bee, by her si'diility in summer, lives on honey all the 
winter. But the drone la not only cast out from the hive, but beaten and punished. 

No Man can he Good to All. 

I never yet knew any man so bud, but some have thought him honest and afforded 
him lov('; nor ever any so good, but some have thought him evil and hated him. Dew 
are so stigiuatical as that they are not honest to some; and few, again, are so ]ust, 
us that they seem not to some unequal ; either the ignonuice, the envy, or the parti¬ 
ality of those that judge, do constitute a vaiioua man. Nor can a man m himself 
always apjiear alike' to all. In soiiu', nature hath invested a disparity ; m some, rc- 
poithath Ior(‘-])liiidi‘d judgmenL ; niul m some, accident is the cause of disposing 
ii.s to love or hate. Or,'it not tlu'.se, the variation of the bodies’ humours; or, per- 
IuiPkS, not any of these. 'Idle soul is often led hy si'cret motions, and loves she knows 
not ^^'hy. 'There aie impulsive privacies which urge us to a liking, even against, the 
paiiianicntnl jicts of the two houses, ri'ason and the common sense ; as if then' y cio 
some liuhhm beauty, of a niori' magnetic forci'tlian alltliat the oyi' can see ; and this, 
too, more powerful at one time than another. Undiscovered intluencos iilease us 
now, with what w(‘ would sometimes coiiteinn. I have come to the same man that 
hatli now wi'lcoiiK'd me* with a free expn'ssion of love; and courtesy, and another 
time hath k'ft me unsaluted at all; y(*t, knowing him well, I have been certain of hi.s 
soimd affection ; and have found this not an intended ncglcct,^bnt an indispo&od- 
ness, or a niincl seriously busied within. Occasion reins the motions of the stiniug 
niiml. Like men that walk m their sleep, we arc led about, wc neither know whither 
nor how. 

Meditation. 

Meditation is the soul’s pei’spective glass; whereby, in her long remove, she dis- 
cerneth God, as if ho were nearer hand. I pensnade no man to make it his whole 
lif<'’s Inishiess. We have bodit'S as wi'll as souls; and even tbi.s -vrorld. while we are 
ill it,, ought Bomey'liat to he can-d for. As those states arc likely to flourish where 
execution follows sound advisements, so is man when contemplation is seconded by 
action. Contemplation generates; action propagates. Without the first, the latter 
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IS defective; without the last, the first is but abortive and ouibi’youH. St.. Ik'riuird 
compares couteniplation to Eachel, vdiich was the more lair; but action to Leah, 
which was the more fruitful. I will neither always be busy and doini^, nor (wm shut 
up in nothing but thought. Yet that which sonic would call idleness, 1 will call the 
sweetest part ol my life, and that is, ray thinlving. 

ABRAHAM (30\VLKY. 

OowLEiY (1618-1CG7) holds a distinguished position among the 
prose writers of this age; indeed, he has been plticed at the head of 
those who cultivated that clear, easy, and natural style which was 
subsequently employed and improved by Dryden, Tillotson, ISir Wil¬ 
liam Temple, and Addison Johnson has pointed out as reniarkaiile 
the contrast between the simplicity of Cowley’s prose*, and the stilf 
formality and affectation of his poetry. ‘ No author,’ says he, ‘ ever 
kept his verse and his prose at a greater distance from eathi otlier. 
His thoughts are natural, and his style lias a smooth and placid 
equability, which has never yet obbiined its due comm(‘ndatii>n. 
Nothing is far-sought or hard-laboured; but all is easy without feeble¬ 
ness, and familiar witlioiit grossness.’ The prose works of Cowley 
extend to but sixty folio pages, and consist of ‘ Essays,’ which treat 
of Liberty, Solitude, Obscurity, Agriculture, The Garden, Greatness, 
Avarice, The Dangers of an Honest Man in much Company, The 
Shortness of Life and Uncertainty of Riches, The Danger of Proecas- 
tination. Of Myself, &c He wrote also a ‘ Discourse.*, by way of Vis¬ 
ion, concerning the Government of Oliver Cromwell,’ and a‘ ‘ 1-propo¬ 
sition for the Advancement of Experimental Philosophy.’ In his 
Essays, Covrley’s longing for peace and retirement is a frequently re¬ 
curring theme. But he has also wit and humour, with an occasional 
touch of satire 

Of Myself 

It is a bard and nice subject for a man to writ(‘ of himself; it grates his own 
heart to say anything of disparagement, and the rtwlei’s eais to hear nnythiiig of 
praise Ironi him,. There is no clang(‘r from 1110 of olfeiiding liim m this kmd; neillHa- 
ray mind, nor my body, nor my fortune allow me any materials for that vanily. It is 
sufficient for ray own "contentment, that they have preserved me Irom being scan¬ 
dalous, or remarkable on the defective side. Bat besides that, f shall hen* sneak of 
myself only in relation to the subject of these precedent discourses, and shall be 
likelier thereby to fall into the contempt, than 1 Isu up to tlu' estimation of most peo¬ 
ple. As far as my memory can return back into my past life, b*-fori‘ I knew or was 
capable of guessing what the world, or glories, or business ol it wer(‘, tin' natural 
affections of my soul gave a scend bent of aversion fiom them, as soim' {ilanls an; 
said to turn away from others, by an antipathy miperc('ptihk‘ to themsi^Ives, and in¬ 
scrutable to man’s imdei standing. Even when I was a veiy young boy at sidiool, 
instead of rminiiig about on holidays, and playing with my" Cellou's, I was wont to 
steal from them, and walk into the fields, cither alone with a book, or with some oii<‘ 
companion, if I could find any of the same temper. I was then, too, so nmeh an 
enemy to constraint, that my masters could never prevail on nu', by any persuasions 
or encouragements, to Icai-n, without book, the common rules of gVaminar, in which 
they dispensed with me alone, because they found I made a shUt to do the usual e.\- 
ercise out of my own ixiading and observation. That I was Hum of t.lu* same mind 
ato T am no\v—-which, I confess, I wonder at myself—may appiuir at tiu‘ latter mid of 
an pcle which I made when I wms but thirteen years old, and wb!<‘b was then printed, 
with many other verses. /Phe beginning of it is boyish; but of this part whieh X 
here set down, if a very little were corrected, I should hardly now be much asluuned. 
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This only grant me, that ray means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 

Some honour 1 would have, 

Not from gieat <leefls, but good alone ; 

Th’ unknown are better than ill-known. 

Rumour can ope the grave: i 

Acqiiaiutance I would have; but when’t depends ' 

Not on the number, but the choice of friends. 

Books should, not business, entertain the light. 

And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night. 

My house a cottage, more 
Than palace, and should fitting be 
For all my use, no luxury. 

My garden pamtod o’er 

With Nature’s hand, not Art’s; and pleasures yield, 

Horace might envy m his Sahmc field. 

Thus would T double my life’s fading space, 

For he that runs it well, twice rims his race. 

And m lliis true delight, 

These unbought sports, tliat happy state, 

I would not tear nor wish my late, 

But boldly say each niglit. 

To-morrow let my sun his beams display. 

Or in clouds hide them; I have lived to-day. 

You may see by it I was even then acquainted with the poets, for the conclusion 
is taken out of itoraco; and perhaps it was the immature and immoderate love of 
them which stamped first, or rather ongi'aved, the characters in me. They were like 
letters cut in the bark of a young tree, which, with the tree, still grow proportiona- 
bly. But how this love came to bo iirodiiced in inc so early, is a hard question; I 
believe I can It'll the particular little chance that fllk'd ray head first with such chimes 
of verse, as have never snicc left ringing there : lor I renicniber w'heu I began to 
read, and take some pleasure in it, thenj was wont to he in my mother’s parlour— 
I know not liy what accident, for she herself never in her life read any book but of 
devotion—^but.*there was wont to he Spenser’s works ; tins I bappened to fall upon, 
and was infinitely delighted with the stories ot the kiiigtits, and giants, and mons¬ 
ters, and brav<‘ houses winch 1 found evcrywlu'rc there—though my luiderstandmg 
had little to do with all t.his—and by (h'grees, with the tinklmg of the rhyme, and 
dance ot the numbers; so that f think 1 had read liim all ovei liefore I was twelve 
yi'ars old. With tlu'se alli'etloiiH oi mind, and iny heart wholly set upon letters, I 
wmit to the univi'rhity; but was soon torn liom tlumcc by that public violent storm, 
'Which M’Duld sufh'r nothing to stand where it did, but rooted up every ifiant, cvmi 
from the ])riue(‘Iy ci'dars, to me, the hy.'iHop, Yet I luul as good iortnne as could 
liavc iKifnlleii me m such a t(*iup<*st: for I was cast by it into the family ol one of the 
best persons, and into the court of om'ot llu'Iv'St prmei'sse.'^ in the world. Now, 
though I was lierc enmiged in ways most, contrary to the original design ol my life; 
that is, into much eom])any, and no small business, and into a daily sight of greiil- 
imss, ])oth militant and triumphant—for that was the state then of the English and 
the Fri'iich courts—yet all this was so far from altering iny opinion, that it only 
addl'd the eonfirmation of reason to that which was before but natural inclination. 
I saw plainly all tlie paint of tliat kind of life, the nearc'r I came to it; and that beauty 
which I (lid not fall m love with, wlum, for aught I knew, it was real, was not like 
to bewitch or entice me wlien T saw^ it was adiilti'ratc. I met with W'veral great per¬ 
sons, whom T Hk(‘d V('rv widl, but could not ixa-ecMve that any prut of their greatness 
was to be liked or di'siri'd, no inori' than t would be glad or content to be in a storm, 
thougli 1 saw many sln])s whh'b rid sahdy and bravely In it A storm would not 
agree wdth my stomach, if it did with my courage; tboi^^h I was in a crowd of 
as good company ns could Ix' found atiywhens Ihongh I was In business of grosit 
arui honoiirabh^ irust, though T eat at. the b(*st table, ami enfoyed the best conveni- 
encegffor present subsish'iice that ought to be desired by a man of my condition, in 
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banisliment and public distresses; yet I could not abstain from renewing my old 
schoolboy’s wish, in a copy of verses to the same effect: 

WelL then, I now do plainly sec 

This busy world and I shall ne’er agree, &c. 

And I never then proposed to myself any other advantage from his majesty’s happy 
restoration but the getting into some moderately convenient, retreat in the coiiiilry, 
which I thought in that case I might easily have compassed, as well us some others, 
who, with no greater probabilities or pi*etences, have arrived to extraordinary tor- 
tunes. But I had before written a shrewd prophecy against _ my hell, and X think 
Apollo inspired me in the truth, though not m the elegance of it: 

Thou neither great at court nor m the war. 

Nor at the Exchange shalt be, nor at the wrangling bar; 

Content thyself with the small barren praise 
Which thy neglected verse does raise, &c. 

However, by the failing of the forces w^liicU I had expected, I did not quit t lie de¬ 
sign winch I had resolved on ,* I oast myself into it a corpw perddum, without 
making capitulations, or taking couustd of fortune. But Cod laughs at man, who 
says to his soul, ‘ Take thy ease I met piesciitly not only with many little iiieum- 
brauces and impediments, but with so much sickness—a new misioHmn' to me—as 
would have spoiled the happiness of an emperor as well as mine. Yet I do neither 
repent nor altei my course ; Non ego perjtdum dvM memmoMwm [I have not, lalsiXy 
sworn]. Nothing shall separate me from a mistress which I have loved so long, and 
have now at last married; though she neither has brought me ii rich portion, nor 
lived yet so quietly ■with mo as 1 hoped from her. 

Neo VOS, dulcissima 'numdi 
No'nivna, vosimtsa’, hbertas, ohn, hbri, 

Xlortique, sglvteQue, anvim remwnente ^elvnquam. 

Nor by me e’er shall you, 

You of all names tlie sweetest and the best. 

You muses, books, and liberty, and rest; 

You gardens, fields, and woods forsaken be, 

As long as hie itseK loisakes not me. 

The Spring-tides of JPuhlio Affairs, 

I have often observed, with all submission and resignation of spirit to the inscru¬ 
table mysteries of Eternal Pioviclence, that when the fulness and mat.nnty of time 
is come that produces the great confusions and changes in the world, it usually plciist's 
God to make it appear, by the manner ot them, that they are not the effi*ctH of human 
force or policy, Imt of the divine justice and prixlestinatioii; an<l, though W(‘ see a 
man, like that which we call Jack of the Clock-house, striking as it. wer(', tlie hour 
of tiiat fulm^ss of time, yet our reason must needs he convmced lluit his hand is 
moved by some secret, and, to us "wbo stand without, invisible dir<‘cf,ion. And the 
stream of the current is then so violent, that the strongest iw'U in the world cannot 
draw up against it t and none are so weak but tluw may sail down with it. 'Idiese are 
th(‘ spring-tides of public affairs, which W(‘ see often happim, but stu'k in vain to dis¬ 
cover any certain causes. And one man then, by nialiciomsly opening all the sluices 
that he can come at, can never hti the ko1i‘ author of all this—1 hough h(‘ may be as 
guilty as if he leullv were, by iiiteiiduig and muigimng to be so—but it is CJod t hat 
breads up the flood-gates of so gencraf a deluge, and all the art then, and industry of 
mankind, is not sufllcient to raise up dikes and ramparts against it. 

The Antiquity of Agriculture, 

The three first men in the world wore a gardener, a jiloughmau, and a grazier; and 
if any man object that the second of these was a murtherer, I desire he would con¬ 
sider that, as soon as he was so, he mntt(‘d our profession and turned builder. It is 
for this reason, I supposts that Ecclesiasticus forbids us to hate hnsbuiulry; f.‘be¬ 
cause,’ says he, ^he Most High has created it.’ We were all born to this art, and 
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Ly Nature to iionnsh our bodies by the same carlti out of which they were 
made, and to which tliey niiust rctiiiii, and pay at last for their sustenance. Behold 
the onj^mal and pnimtiVe nobility of all these gieat persons, who arc too proud uow, 
not only to till the ground, but alnioat to tread upon it! We may talk what wo 
please of lilies and lions rampant, and spread eagl(‘s m flelds ePar or eVargent ; hrt if 
heraldry were guided by reason, a plough in a held arable would be the most noble 
and ancient arms. 

Of Obscurity. 

Wliat a brave privilege is it to be free from all conrxmtions, from all envying or 
being envied, Iroin receiving and from paying all kind ot cereiuoim'S 1 It is, iii my 
mind, a vm-y delightful pastime foi two good and agreeable friends to tiavcl u]) and 
down togetlier, m places where they are by nobody known, nor know anybody. It 
wa-^ the ease of yEneas and Ins Achates, when they walked invisibly about the fields 
and streets of Carthage. Venus heiself 

A v('il of thickened air around them cast, 

That none might know, or see them, as they passed, 

ViEG. 1 JSn. 

The common story of Demosthenes’s confession, that he had taken groat pleasure in 
hearing of a laiiker-wouiaii say, as he passed: ‘This is liial Demosthenes,’ is won¬ 
derfully ridiculous from so solid an orator. I myself have often met \Mth that 
temptation to vanity, if it were any ; but am so far from liiiding it any pleasure, that 
It only makes me niii faster from the place, till I get, as it were, out of sight-shot. 
Democritus relates, and lu such a maimer as if hcgloiied in the good foituiie and 
coamiudity of it, that, -when he came to Athens, nobody tluire did so mncli as take 
notice of him ; and Epicurus hvt'd there very well, that is, lay hid many years m his 
g.irdems, so laiiious since that time, with his frieud Metrodorus: after whose death, 
making, m one of his letters, a kind commemoration of the hajiiuucss winch tiiey 
t>vo had enjoyed together, headds at last that he thought it no chsparagemeiit to 
thos{‘ great telicilii's of tlieir lih‘, that, m the midst of the mosttalked-ol aud talking 
country m the world, thi'y had lived so long, not only \\ irhout lame, iiiit almost with¬ 
out being lieani of; and y<‘t, within a very buv ye.irs ufterwaid, there wm'o no two 
names of men more known or more generally celebiated. If we engage into a huge 
nequaiiitaiice and various familiarities, we s(‘t oiieii oin gates to the invaiLrs of most 
of our time ; we expose our life to a quolidiau ague of iiigid impel t men cos, which 
W'ould make a \vir(' man tremhle to think of. Now% as for being known mnch by 
flight, and pointed at,, I caimoL coiriprelumd the honour that lies iii that; whatsoever 
If, be, “very mountebank has it more than the best dfictor, and the liangiuan moie 
iliaii th(i lord chief-just.ien of a city Every creutuii* has it, both of nafure and art, if 
if bi* anyways extraordinary. It was. as often said: ‘This is that Buceplialus,’ or, 
‘ 'f’lus IS that Iiieit.al.us,’ wlien they were led prancmg thiough the strei'ts, as, ‘This 
is that Alexaiub-r,’ or, ‘This is that Domitian ; ’ and truly, for the lattei, I take 
incitatUH to have been a much more honourable beast than las master, and more 
deserving th<‘ consulshij) than lu' the empire. 

J lovi' and eonimeml a true good fame, because it is the shadow of virtue ; not 
that it doth any good to thf* tiody -winch it accomiiaiiu's, Taut it is an eflicacious 
shadenv, niid like that of Ht,. Petm, cures the diseases ot others. The best kind of 
glory, no doubt, is that which is refh'cted from lioiicsty, such as wuis the glory ot Oato 
and Armthles; but il was harmful to thmii both, and is seldom beneficial to any man 
wiiild, be livi's; what it is to him after his death I cannot say, because I love not 
jihilosophy merely notional and conjectural, and no man wiio ha.s made the expeii- 
mmit has been so kind as to come back to inform us. Upon the whole mattm*. I 
account a per ,*<011 who has a moderate mind aud fortune, and lives in the conversa¬ 
tion of two or three, agreeable friends, with little commerce m t.lie world besides, 
Who is esteemed wail enough by his fVw' iieighhoiirs that know him, and is truly 
Irreproachable by anybody : aud so, after a luailthtul ipuet hte, before tlie great in- 
con vmiumccs of old age, goes more silently out of itt.liaii he came in—for 1 wfould 
not have him so muck as cry in the exit; this imioceut deceiver of the w'Orkl, as 
Horace calls liim, this 'luiita pemnm, I lak(‘ to have been more liapiiy in his part than 
the greatest actors that fill the stage with show aud noise ; nay, even than Augustus 
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himself, who asked, with his last breath, whether he had not played his farce very 
well. 

The Danger of DToerastmation, 

I am glad that yon approve and applaud my dosigii of withdrawing myself from 
all tumulfc and business of the world, and consecrating the little rest ol luy time to 
those studies which nature so motherly incliimd me, and from which fortune, like a 
step-mother, has so loug detained me. But, nevertheless, you say {which hut is 
cprugo 'ineia, a rust which spoils the good uietal^ it glows upon)—but you 
saj*" you would advise me not to precipitate that resolution, but to stay a whiU* longer 
with patience and complaisance, till I had gotten sucJi an estate as might altonl me— 
according to the saying of that person, whom you and 1 love very much, and would 
believe as soon as anotlier man— tnmi. d'Kjmtdte otimn.. Tins were excellent advice to 
Josluia, wiio could bid the sun stay too. But there’s no fooling with life, when it is 
once turned beyond forty: the seeking for a fortune then is but, a desp(‘rate uiter- 
gaine; ’tis a hundred to one if a man ding two sixes, and recover all; especially if 
his hand be no luckier than mine. 

There is some help for all the defects of fortune; for if a man cannot attain to 
the length of his wishes, he may have his remedy by cutting of them shorter. 
Epicurus wiitcs a letter to Idomeneus—who was then a veiy powerful, w^ealthy, and, 
it seems, a bountiful person—to recommend to him, Avho had imide so many xacb, 
one Pythoeles, a friend of lus, whom he desired might be made' a rich man too; ‘ hut 
I entreat you that you would not do it 311st the same way as you have done to many 
less deserving persons; but lu the most gentlemanly mannei of oldignig him, which 
is, not to add anything to liis estate, hut to take something from his dcHircs.’ 

The sum of this la.'thut for the certain hopi'S of some conveniences, wc ought not 
to defer the execution of a work that is necessary; (‘specially when die use ol those 
things wdiich we would ataylor mav otherwise be siiiiplu'd, but the loss of time never 
recovered ; nay, faithcr ycd,, though we w'ere sure to obtain all that wc had a inmd to, 
thongli w>'e were sure of getting never so much by contmiiiiig the ganuj, y<‘t wlnm tlus 
light of life IS so near going out, and ought to be so precious, /e }>?/ ?ic mut yioa la 
the play is not worth the expense of the caiidl<»; after having been long 
tossed in a tempest, if our masts be standing, and we have still sail ami 
tackling enough to carry us to Tiort, it is no matter for the want of Hl.reamerH 
and topgallants. A gentleman, in onr late civil wars, wlnai lus quarters wt're 
beaten up by the enemy, was takmi piisoncr, and lost his life aCterwartls only by 
staying to put on a band and adjust his periwig: he would escape like a person of 
of quality, or not at all, and died the noble martyr of ceremony and gentility. 

Vision of Oli'dcr Cromwell. 

X %vas interrupted by a strange and terrible npparition ; for there appeared to me 
—arising out of the earth as I conceived—the figure of a man, taller than a giant, or 
indeed than the shadow of any giant in the evening. His body w'as naked, but that 
nakedness adorned, or rather deformed, all over with siweral llgurcB, after the 
manner of the ancient Britons, painted upon it; and I iiercciivtal that most of tfu'ni 
were the representation of the late battles in our civil wars, and, it X he not much 
nm taken, it was the battle of Naseby that was druvim upon his breast. Jlis (‘yes 
wrre like burning brass; and there were three cro'wns of tluj same inclul, as 1 
guessed, and that looked as red-hot, too, upon his head. Ill- lit'id 111 his right hand 
a sword that was yet bloody, and nevertheless, the motto ol it was JVlv qufvrit'Kr 
[‘We war for peace’J; and in his left hand a tliick book, upon the back of 
which was written, 111 letters of gold, Acta, Ordinances, Protestations. Covenants, 
Eugagemeuta, Declarations, Remonstrances, &C. 

Though this sudden, unnaual, and dreadful object might have* quelled a groatiT 
coiinige than mine, yet so it pleased God—for there is nothing bolder than n iiinii in 
li Vision—that X was not at all daunted, but asked him resolutely and brielly : ’‘What 
art thou And he said: I am called the North-west Principalily, his highness tlic 
Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Indaiid, and tlie domin¬ 
ions belonging the.Teiinto ; for I am that Angel to whom the Almighty has (unmniUi'd 
the government of those three kingdoms, which thou seest from this plae<‘.’ And I 
answered and said: it be so, sir, it scauus to me tlint for almost tlu'se tw'enty 

years past your highness has been absent fiom your charge ; for not only if any 
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angel, but if any wise and hoiuist man liacl since that time been oiir governor, we 
shuuld not have wandeicd thus long in these kibonouh and endless rabyrinths ot 
coidiiHioii ; but either not have entered at all into them, or at least have retuiiicd back 
ere we bad absolutely lust our way , but, instead of your highness, we have hud since; 
such a protector as was his predecessor Richard III. to the king. Ins nephew; lor 
he priisently slew the Ooinmonweallh, which ho pretended to jirotect, and set up 
Inmseli in the plae<‘ ol it: a little less guilty, iiideiul, in one lespecl, because tin' otle r 
slow ail iimociMit, and this man did but murdei a murderer. Such a protector w e huve 
laid as we would have been glad to have changed lor an eni‘ni>, mid ruthm lecmvrd a 
constant Ihirk tlum this every month’s apostate; such a protector as man is to his 
flocks which he sluairs, and sells, or devours himbelt; and I w oiikl lain know what 

tlu; wolf, which he protects him from, could do more ? Such a jnotc-ctor ’- And, 

ns I was ])roee(‘diiig, luethought his highness began to put ou a displeased and 
threatening countenance, as mmi use to do when tlu'ir di-arest lilends haiipcn 
to bo traduced m tluni company; which gave me the fust rise ot jealousy against 
him; lor I did not helnwc that Cromwell, among all Ins iureign coin spondeiiees, 
had ever held any with aiigtds. However, I w'as not hardened ei'oiigh jet to 
venture a quarrel witti him tlum; and tlierefoi(‘—as if I had sjiokeii to the 
Protector liiniself in Whitehall—I desired him ‘that lits Inghiiess would 
to pardon me, il I had unwillingly spoken anything to the disiiaiagemcnf' of a person 
whose relations to his highness I had not the honour to know.’ At which ho 
told me, ‘that he had no other coiicernmeut lor his late Inglmess, than as be took 
him to be the greaU'st man that evm- ivas of the English nafion, iX not,’ said he, ‘ of 
the wdiolc w'orld; winch gives me a pist title to the dclenee ol Ins n*])utation. since 
I now account myself, as it were, a natniahsi‘d Enalish angel, by having had so long 
the niauagement of the affairs oX that conn try.—And pray, counti*} man,’said 110"^ 
very kindly and very flatt(M*ingly, ‘for I woiildLioi have you Xall into the gmieral 
error of the woild, that detests and decries so extraordmaiy a yutm ; what can bo 
more extraordinary than that a ]}erson. ot mean birth, no tort line, no eminent 
qualities of body, w'lneli have sometimes, or of mind, wdnch havi* oltcn, laised inmi 
to the highest dignities, should have the couragi* to attempt, and th(‘ Jiapjniiess to 
Hucc(‘ed in, so improbabU' a design as the destniHion of one of the most ancient and 
most solidly toiinded nionarchn'S upon the earth ? that he should have the^powm or 
boldiH'KS to put his pnnee and master to an open and infamous death;'to banish 
that minu‘roiis and strongly allied iamily : to do all this uncler tlu' name and svagi s 
oX a parliament; to trample nxion them, too, as he pleased, and spurn tlumi out of 
doors when ho gnwv wa'ary of them; to laise np a new and nnheard-ot inon&hT out 
of their ashes; to stifle tliat in tin; very infancy, and set up iiimsi'lX above all things 
that ever wen* called soveieigii in Kiiglaml; to ojipri'ss all Ins ('luanu's by anus, and 
all his friends aftn'wards byartiflci*; to serve all parties ])atieiitly for a wdiili*, ami 
to command them vie.toriouslv at last; to overrun eaidi coinei of the three nations, 
and ov(‘icom(* W’ith equal facility both tlu* rielies ot the south and the poverty of the 
north ; to bo feared and (.ouitial by all foreign finiices, and adopted a brother to the 
gods of th(‘ (‘arl.h ; to call togetla'r parlmiiKuits wuth a word ot his pen. and si'atter 
l.hmu again with tlu; breath ot Ins month ; to be humbly and daily pt'titioned. that 
ho would please to be hired, at the rate of tAVO millions a year, to be the master 
of those wiio had hired him before to lx* thi'ir servant; to have the estates and livi's 
of three kingdoms as nmch at his disposal as was the little iiilieritancti of his lather, 
and to be as noble and liberal in t.lu* spending ol them : and, lastly—for there is no 
(*nd of all the particulars of his gloiy—to bequeath all this with one w’ord to his pos- 
terily ; to die with iieace at honie, and triumph abroad ; to be buried among kings, 
and with more than regal soUmmity; and to leave a name behind him not to be 
cxtragmshi'd but with the wiiole waaiVl; which, as it is now too little tor his praises, 
HO might liave been, too, Cor his coiiqiu'sts, iX the short line ot hia human life could 
have been stretched out to the extent of his immortal ch'signs.’ 

IZAAK WAl/rON. 

One of the most interesting and popular of oiir early writers was 
IzAAK Wahton (1593-1683), ah English worthy of the simple antique 
cast, who retained in the heart of London, and in the midst of close 
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and successful application to business, an unworldly simplicntj of 
cliaracier, and an mextinguishable fondness for count.ry s<*.eiies, pas¬ 
times and recreations He had also a power of natural description 
and lively dialogue that has rarely been surpassed. His ‘ Complete 
Angler' is a rich storehouse of rnial pictures and pastoral poetry, of 
quaint but wise thoughts, of agreeable and humorous fancies, and of 
truly apostolic purity and benevolence. Tlie slight tiue.tiire ot super¬ 
stitious credulity and innocent eccentricity which pervades his works, 
gives them a finer zest, and original flavour, without detracting from 
their higher power to soothe, instruct, and delight. Walton wan 
born in the town of Stafford. Of his education or his early years 
notinng is related ; but according to Anthony a Wood, he acquiretl a 
moderate competency, by following in London the occupation ot a 
sempsier or linendraper. lie had a shop in the Royal Burse in Corn- 
hill, which was seven feet (ual a half long, and fine loide, ^Lord Bacon 
has a punning remark, that a small i‘<a)ni helps a studious ma,n to 
condense his thoughts, and certainly Izaak Walton was not dcntiUite 
of this intellectual succedaneum. He had a more pleasant and spa¬ 
cious study, however, in the fields and rivers in the neighbourhood 
of London, Mil such days and times as he hud aside business, and 
went a-fishing with honest ISTat. and R. Roe.’ From the lioyal Bursc, 
Izaak—for so he always wrote his name—^I’cmoved to Fleet Btrcict, 
where he had one half of a shop, the other half being occupied by a 
hosier. About the vear 1083, he was married to Anne, tiic daughter 
of Tiiomas Ken, of Furnival’s Inn, and sister of Dr. Ken, Bisliop of 
Bath and Weils. This respectable connection probably in troiluced 
Walton to the acquaintance of the eminent men and dignitaries of the 
church, at whose houses he spent much of his time in his latter years, 
especially after the death of his wife, ‘ a woman of remarkable pru¬ 
dence, and of the primitive piety.’ 

Walton retired from business in 1C43, and lived forty years afterwards 
in uninterrupted leisure. His first work w^as a * Life of Dr. Donne ’ pre- 
hxed to a collection of the doctor’s sermons, publisbed in 1040. Sir 
Henry Wotton wuis to have written Donne’s life, Walton merely collect¬ 
ing the materials ; but Sir Henry dying before be had begun to execute 
the task, Izaak ‘ reviewed his forsaken collections, and resolved that the 
world sliould see the best plain picture of the author’s life that his artless 
pencil, guided by the hand of truth, could present. Tlie memoir is 
circumstantial and deeply interesting. He next wrote a ‘ Life of Bir 
Henry Wotton’(1651), and edited bis literary remains. In 1053 lie 
published a small work, a translation by Bir John Skefilngton, from 
the Spanish, ‘ The Heroe of Lorenzo,’ to which bo prefixed a short 
affectionate notice of bis deceased friend, the translator, who had 
died the previous year. His principal production/The Complete 
Angler, or Contemplative Man’s Recreation,’ apptaired in 1058 ; and 
four other editions of it were called for during his lih;—nanudy, in 
1655, 1664,1608, and 1076. Walton also wrote a ‘Life of Richard 
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Hooker’ (1662), a ‘Life of George Herbert’ (1670), and a ‘Life of 
Bishop Saiiderson’ (1678). They are all exquisitely simple, touch¬ 
ing, and impressive. Though no man seems to have possessed his 
soul more patienily during the troublous times in which he lived, the 
venerable Izaak was t(nni)ted, in 1680, to write and publish anony¬ 
mously two letters on the ‘Distempers of the Times,’ ‘ written from a 
quiet and conformable citizen of London to two busie and factious 
siiopkeepeis in Coventry.’ In 1683, when in his ninetieth year, he 
publislu'd the ‘ Thealma and Olearchus’ of Chalkhill, which we have 
previously noticed; and he died at Winchester on the 15lh Decem¬ 
ber of the sameyea-r, while residing with his son-in-law. Dr. Hawddns, 
prehendaiy of Winchester Calhedrgl. 

The ‘ Complete Angler ’ of Walton is a production unique in our 
literature. In wnluig it, he says he made ‘a recreation of a recrea¬ 
tion,’ and, by mingling innocent mirth and pleasant scenes with the 
graver parts of his discourse, he designed it as a picture of his own 
disposition. Tlie work is, indeed, essentially autobiographical in 
spirit and execution. A hunter and falconer are introduced as parties 
in the dialogiu's, but they serve only as foils to the venerable and 
complacent l^iscator, in whom the interest of the piece wholly cen¬ 
tres The opening scene lets us at once into the genial character of 
the work and its hero. The three interlocutors meet accidentally on 
ToUciiham Hill, near London, on a'‘ line fresh May morning.’ They 
are open and cheerful as the day. Piscator is going towards Ware, 
YtiJialor to meet a pack of other dogs upon Am well Hill, and Auceps 
to Theobald’s, to see a hawk that a friend there mew8 or moults for 
him. Piscator willinglyjoins with the lover ofhounds in helping to des¬ 
troy otters, lor lie ‘ luites them [lertectly, because they love fish so well 
and destroy so miudi.’ The sportsmen proceed onwards together, and 
they agree each to ‘commend his recreation’ or favourite pursuit. 
Piscator alludes to the virtue and contentedness of anglers, but gives 
the precedence to his companions in discoursing on their different 
cralis. The lover of hawking is eloquent on the virtues of air, the 
element that he trades in, and on its various winged inhahitants. He 
describes the lalcon‘making her highway over tlie steepest moun¬ 
tains ami deepest riv(‘rs, and, in her gloVious career, looking with 
contempt upon those high steephis and magnificent palaces which we 
adore and wonder at.’ The singing birds, ‘ those little nimble musi¬ 
cians of the air, that wartile forth their curious ditties with which 
nature hath furnished them to the shame of art,’ are descanted upon 
with pure i:)OCtical feeling and expression. 

The Sing mg Birds. 

At tlrst the lark, ‘wlion she meauH to rejoice, to cheer herseE and thOBC that hear 
her, sh<‘ then quits the earUi, aiul sings as she asc«*n(ls higher into tlie air ; and having 
ended her heavenl5'’eiuploymeut, grows thiai mute and sad, to think she must descend 
to th('. dull (-arth, which she w’onkl not touch hut for n<K*(‘Hsity. 

How do the blackbird and throssel (song-thrush), with theii" melodious voices, bid 
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welcome to the cheerful sprint, and in their fixed mouths warble forth such dittit*s as 
no art or instrument can reach to ! 

Nay, the smaller birds also do the like m their particular seasons, as, namely, the 
laverock (skylaik), the titlark, the little linnet, and the honest, robin, that loves man¬ 
kind both alive and dead. 

But the iiightiugale, another of my airy creatures, breathes such swei't loud music 
out ot her little instrumental throat that it might make mankind to think nuraeles 
arc not ceased. He that at midnight, when the very labourer sleeps seenndy, should 
hear, as I have very often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural rising and 
falling, the doiiblmg and redoubling of her voice, might well he lifted above earth, 
and say : * Lord, what music bast thou provided for the saints in heaven, when thou 
afiordest had men such music on eaith I * 

The lover of Imnting next takes his turn, and cemments, though 
with less force—for here Walton-himself must have been fault —on 
the perfection of smell possessed by the hound, and tiie joyous music 
made by a pack of dogs in full chase. Piscator then unfolds his iong- 
treasuied and idglily prized lore on the virtues of water—sea, river, 
and brook; and on the antiquity and excellence of fishing a,nd ang¬ 
ling, Tlie latter, he says, is ‘ somewhat like poetry: 'mea mast he horti 
so} He quotes Scripture, and numbers the iirophets who alliuhj to 
fishing. He also remembers with pride that four of the twelve 
apostles were fishermen, and that our Saviour ncv(u* reiiroved them 
for their employment or calling, as he did the Scribes and money¬ 
changers; for ‘ He found that the hearts of sueh men, by nature, w<5r<i 
fitted for contemplation and quietness; men of mild, and sweet,, and 
peaceable spirits, as, indeed, most anglers are.'" The idea of angling 
seems to have unconsciously mixed itself with all Izaak Walton’s 
speculations on goodness, loyalty, and veneration. Even worldly 
enjoyment he appears to have grudged to any less gifted mortals. A 
finely dressed dish of fish, or a rich drink, he pronounces loo good 
for any but anglers or very honest men; and his parting henediciion 
is upon ‘ all that are lovers of virtue, and dare trust in Providemee, 
and be quiet, and go a-angling.’ Tiie last condition would, in Ins 
ordinary mood, when not peculiarly solemn or earnest, be quite, 
equivalent to any of the others. The rhetoric and knowledge of 
Piscator at length fairly overcome Yenator, and make him a 
convert to the superiority of angling, as compared with his nioie 
savage pursuit of hunting. He agrees to accompany Piscator in 
his sport, adopts him as his master and guide, and in lime be¬ 
comes initiated into the practice and mysteries of the genthj crafl. 
The angling excursions of the pair give occasion to the jiractical 
lessons and descriptions m the book, and elicit what is its greatest 
charm, the minute and vivid painting of rural objects, tlui display of 
character, both in action and conversation, the flow of generous sen¬ 
timent and feeling, and the associated recollections of ])icturesque 
poetry, natural piety, and examples and precepts of morality. Add 
to this the easy elegance of Walton’s style, sprinkled, but "not ob¬ 
scured, by the antiquated idiom and expression of his timt‘s, and clear 
and sparkling as one of his own favourite summer streams, Not an 
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hour of the fishiug day is wasted or unimproved. The mastei and 
scholar rise with the early dawn, and after four hours’ fishing, break¬ 
fast at nine under a sycamore that shades them from the sun’s heat. 
Old Piscator reads his admiring scholar a lesson on fly-fishing, and 
they sit and discourse while a ‘ smoking shower’ passes off, freshen¬ 
ing all the meadow and the flowers 

And now, scholar, I think it will be time to repair to our angle rods, which we 
left in the wattir to fish lor themselves; and you shall choose which shall be yours ; 
and It IS an even lay, one of them catches. 

And. let me tell you, tins kind of lishing with a dead rod, and laying night hooks, 
ar<‘ like putting money to use ; for they both work for their owners when they do 
nothing but sleep, or eat, or re30ico, as you know we have done this last horn, and 
sat as (piietly and as fre(i from caies under this sycamore, as Virgil’s Tityriis and his 
M<dihomH did under their 1)1 oad be(‘ch-tieo. No hie, iny honest scholar, no lilo so 
happy and so pleasant as the* life of a well-governed angler; for when the lawyer is 
swalUiwed up witli linsiiiess, and the statesman is preventing or contriving plots, 
then we sit on cowslip banks, hear the birds sing, and possess ourselves in as much 
(pnetnoss us these aileiit silver streams whieli we now see glide so quietly by ii.s. 
Indei'd, my good scholar, we may say of angling as Dr. Boteler said of strawberries, 
" Dorbtk'ss God could have made a better hiury, but doubtless God never did:’ and 
so if 1 might be judge, ‘ God never did make a'lnor* calm, quiet, innocent recreation 
than angling.’ 

I’ll tc*ll vou, scholar, when I sat last on this mimrose bank, and looked down 
th(‘RB nuaidows, I thought o£ them as Charles the Elmperor did of the city of Flor¬ 
ence, ‘ that, they were too pleasant to be looked on but only on holidays.’ As I then 
sat on this very grass, 1 turned my present thoughts into verse: ’twas a wish which 
I’ll repeat to you: 

The Angler's Wis7b 

I m those flowery meads would be; 

These crystal streams should solace me; 

To whose harmonious bubbling noise, 

I with my angle would r(*]oice; 

8it h(*ns and seii tlie turtle-dove 
Court his chaste mate to acts of love ; 

Or on that bank fc'cl the w'cst wind 
Breathe health and plenty : please^ my mind, 

To see sweet <li‘w-drops kiss 1 hes(‘ flowers, 

And then washed ott by Aiiril sliowers ; 

Her(‘, hear my K<*mia sing a song; 

There see a blackbird feed her young, 

Or a laverock build her nest: 

Here give ray wi*ary spirits rest, 

And raise my loivqntclicd thoughts above 
JSarth, or what poor mortals love: 

Thus, free from hwsuits and the noise 
Of Princes’ courts, I would rejoice. 

Or with my Bryan ( 1 ) and a book, 

Loitiir long clays near Slmwford brook; 

’riiere sit by him and eat my meat, 

Tiiere sec thci sun both rise and set, 

There bid good-morning to next day, 

There meditate my time away, 

And angle on.; and beg to have 
A qni(‘t passage to a welcome grave. 


1 Hupposod to bo the name of Ins dog. 
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The master and scholar, at another time, sit under a honeysuckle- 
hedge while a shower falls, and encounter a handsome milkmaid and 
her mother, who sing to them ‘that smooth song which was made 
hy Kit Marlow*’ 

Come live with, me, and ho my love; 

and the answer to it, ‘ which was made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his 
younger days’ (see ante). At night, wdien sport and instruction 
are over, they repair to the little alehouse, well known to Pisca- 
tor, where they find a ‘ cleanly room, lavender in the windows, and 
twenty ballads stuck about the wall ’ The hostess is cleanly, hand¬ 
some, and civil, and knows how to dress the fish after Piscator’s own 
fashion—lie is learned in cookery—and having made a suppiu’oftheir 
gallant trout, they drink their ale, tell tales, sing ballads, or join with 
a brother-angler who drops in,in a merry catch, till sleep overpowers 
them, and they retire to the hostess’ two bcals, * the linen of which 
looks white and smells of lavender.’ All this humble but happy 
painting is fresh as nature herself, and instinct with moral feeling 
and beauty. The only speck upon the brightness of old Piscator’s 
benevolence is one arising from his entire devotion to his art. Ho 
will allow no creature to take fish but the angler, and concludes that 
any honest man may make jmi qwiTrel with swan, geese, diiciks, 
the sea-gull, heron, &c. His directions for making live-bait have 
subjected him to the charge of cruelty, and are certainly curious 
enough. Painted flies seem not to have occurred to him, and the 
use of snails, worms, <&c. induced no compunctious visit,iiigs. For 
taking pike lie recommends a perch, as the longest Ivoed fish on a hooJe^ 
and the poor frog is treated with elaborate and extravagant inhu¬ 
manity : 

And thus use your frog, that he may continue long alive : put your hook into his 
mouth, which you may easily do from the middle oi April till August; and then 
Irog’s mouth grows up, and he continues so ioi at least six montiis without enling, 
hiif IS sustained none but lie whose name is Wondcul’ul knows how, 1 say, put your 
hook, I mean Ihc ilrining wire, through his month and out at his gills ; and with a 
fine needle and silk sew the iippiw part of his leg, with only one stitch, to tin* arm¬ 
ing wire of your hook; or tie the frog's leg above the uppm* joint to the armtal win*; 
and, mso doing, nse him as though yon lovedkim^ that is, harm him as little as you 
may i>ossible, that he, may live the Imiger. 

Modern taste and feeling would recoil from such experiments as 
these, agd we may oppose to the aberrations of the venerable Walton 
the philosophical maxim of Wordsworth: 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 


* And angling, too, that solitary vice. 

Whatever Izaak 'Walton sm«s or nays: 

The qmnnt, old, ciuel coxcomb, in Ins gullet 
Should have a hook, aud a small trout to inil I it. 

JJon Jaan^ Canto xiii. 
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If this observation falls into the opposite extreme—seeing that it 
would, if rigidly interpreted, suppress field-sports, and many of the 
luxuries and amusements of life—we must admit that it is an excess 
more amiable than that into which Piscator was led by his attach¬ 
ment to angling. Towards the conclusion of his work, Walton in¬ 
dulges in tiio following strain of moral reflection and admonition, and 
is a!s philosophically just and wise in his counsels, as his language and 
imageiy are chaste, beautiful and animated. 

Thankfulness for Worldly Blessings. 

Well, scholar, haTlll^? now taught you to paint your rod, and we having still a 
Tiille to Tottenham High OrosB, I will, as we v alk towards it in the cool shade of this 
swetd houeysiicklc-liodgc, immtiou to you some of the thoughts and joys that have 
poBsesRc'd my soul since we two met together. And these thoughts shall be told you, 
that you also may join with me iii thanktuluess to the Giver oi every good and per¬ 
fect gilt L’or our happiness. And that our present happiness may appear to be the 
great'er. and we the more tliankiul lor it, I will beg you to consider with mo how 
many do, even at this very time, lie under the torment of the stone, the gout, and 
lootfiache; a'ud this we aie free from And every misery that I miss is a new 
mercy; and therefore lei us be thankful, d'horc have been, since we met, others 
that have met disasters of broken limbs; some have been blasted, others thuncler- 
struckeii; and we have been freed from those and all those imuiy other miseries that 
threaten human nature : let us therelore rejoice and be thanklul. Nay, winch is a 
far greater mm-cy, wc are free from the uusupportable burchm of an accusing, tor¬ 
menting couhcicugo —a iniseiy that none can bear; and therefore let us ptaise Him 
tor hiH preventing grace, and say. Every misery that I miss is a new meicy. Nay, 
let me txill you, tfua’c be many that have forty tunes our estates, that would give the 
gniatewt pait of it to bo heaitlifiil and cheerful like us, who, with the expense of a 
little money, have eat aiicl arauk, and laughed, and angled, and sung, and slept se¬ 
curely; aiul rose next day, and cast away care, and sung, and laughed, and angled 
again, which are blessings rich men cannot purchase with all their money. Let me 
tell yon, scholar, 1 have a rich neighbour that is always so busy that he has no leis¬ 
ure to laugh ; the whole business of his life ns to get money, anil more money, that 
he may still get more and more money ; ho is stil! drudging on, and says that Solo¬ 
mon says, ‘'i'he hand of the diligent maketh rich;’ and it is true indeed: but he 
considers not that it is not in the powia of riches to make a man happy: for it was 
wisely said by a man of great obH«Tvation, ‘that there be as many misciiea beyond 
riches us on this side them.’ And yet God deliver us from piuching poverty, and 
grant Unit, having a compelenev. we may be eoutiMit and thankful! Let us not le- 
j)ine, or so imicli as think the gilts of God iini'qiially dealt, if wc see another abound 
with iiehes, wdieii, as Qo<l knows, the caies IJiut me the keys that keep those riches 
Jiang ofb'ii so luuivily at th(‘ TjcIi man’s girdle, that tlu'y clog huu with wiuiry days 
and rest less nights, even wlien otluu's hlo(*p cpnetlv. Wc see but the outside of the 
rich man’s happiness; few consider him to be tike the silkworm, ttiat, when she 
seems to play, Is at the very same time spuming her own bowels, and consuining 
herself; and tliKs many rich men do, loading themselves with coiroding cares, to 
k(*ep what they have probably miconsi'ionably got. Let tis therefore be thankful for 
health and competence, and, above all, for a quiet conscience. 

Lei me t<‘ll yon, scbolar, that. Hlogonos walked on a day, with his friend, to see a 
country fair, where hi' saw ribbons, and looking-glasses, and nut-crackers, and 
fiddles, and hobby-horsi's, and many other giincracks; and liavnig observed them, 
and all the ot.hi'r ftnininbruns that make a complete country fair, he said to his 
trli'iid : ‘ Lord, bow inanv things are tlu're in this world of which Diogenes hath no 
need !’ And truly it. is so, or might be so, with very many vdio vex and toil them¬ 
selves to g(‘t what they have no niu'd of. Gan any man charge' God that ho hath not 
glvi'n him enough to make his IHe happy? No, doublh'ss; for nature: is content 
with a little. And yet you shall hardly meet with a man that coinjilains not of some 
want, though he, inch'ed, wants nothing but his will; it may b<^. nothing but his will 
Of his poor neighbor, for not worshipphig or not flattering him: and thus, wlien wc 
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might he hsippy and quiet, we croat<i trouhl<i to oursdvcH. I liave heard of n nian 
tliutwa!? angry with Uinisclt beeaiisi* he was no taller; and ot a woman that bn)ko 
her lookiug-giass "because it would not shew her face to he as young and handRoine 
as her next noighhonr’s was. And I knew another to whom God had given health 
and plenty, but a wife that nature had made peevish, and her husband’s riches had 
made purse-proud; and imist. because she was rich, and ior no ot.Jier virtue, sit m th<‘ 
jiigliest pew m the church ; which being denied her, she engaged her husband into a 
contention ior it, and at last into a lawsuit with a dogged lunghbour, who was as 
iich ns he. and had a wile as peevish and purse-proud as the other; and tins lawsuit 
begot higher oppositions and actionable words, and more vexations and lawsuits; 
for you must remember that both were rich, and must tlierefoi-e have their wills. 
"Well, this wiliiil purse-proud lawsuit lasted during the hie of tin; thst husband, atU'r 
which lus wile vexed and chid, and chid and vexed, till she also chid and vexed Inu’- 
self into her grave ; and so the wealth of these poor rich pimple was cursed into a 
punishment, because they wanted meek and tlianklul hearts, for tliose only can 
make us happy. I knew a man that had hiailth and riches, and several houses, all 
beautiful and ready furnished, and would often trouble himself and family to be rc*- 
moving h-om one house to another; and being asked by a Inend why he removi'd so 
oheii troin one house to another, replied: * It was to find content in somi^ one ol 
them.’ But his friend knowing ins temper, told him, Mf he would tliul content, m 
any of his houses, he must leave himself behind him ; for content will never clw(‘ll 
l)ut in a meek and quiet soul.’ And this may appear, if we read and consider what 
our Saviour says in St. Matthew’s gospel, for he there says: “Blessed be the nii'rci- 
ful, for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed be the pureni heart, toi they shall sei' fjod. 
Blessed be the poor 111 spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of hiuivim. f\ncl blessed be 
the meek, for they shall possess the earth.’ Not that the meek shall not also obtain 
mercy, and see God, and bo comforted, and at last come to the kingdom of bi'avmi; 
but. 111 the meautiiiie, he, and he only, possesses the earth, as he gfics toward that 
kingdom ot heaven, by being humble and cheerful, and content with what his good 
God has allotted him. He baa no tuibuleut, repining, vexatious thoughts that ho dc- 
seivos better ; nor is vexed when he sees others possessed of moic honour or more 
riches than his wise God has allotted for his share; but he po,ssess<'S what lie has 
with a meek and contented quietness, such a quietness as makes his very dreams 
pleasing, both to God and himself. 

My honest scholar, all this is told to incline you to thankfulness; and, to incline 
yon the more, let me tell you, that though the prophet David was guilty ol murder 
and adultery, and many other of the most deadly sins, yet he was said to be a man 
after God’s own heart, because he abounded more with thankiuh)<»Rs than any other 
that is mentioned m holy Scripture, as may appear in his hook of Psalms, where 
there is such a commixture of Ins confessing of ins sms and un worthiness, and such 
thaiiktulness for God’s pardon and meicies, as did make lum to be accounted, even 
by God liimselt, to be a man after bis own heait; and hg, us, in that, labour to Ixi as 
like him a.s we can : let not the blessings we receive daily from God make us not to 
value, or not praise Him, because they be common : let not us forgid. to praise Him 
for the innocent mirth and pleasuie we have met with .since we in(»t toget h(*r. Whai 
would a blind man give ro .see the pleasant rivers and meadows, and llowcas and foiiii- 
tam.s, that we have met with since we met toget,heu’! I hav<‘ been told, that it a man 
that uas bom blind could obtain to have his sight for but only one hour during his 
whole life, and should, at the lirst opening of his eyes, fix liis sight upon the fc.uu 
when it was m his full gloiw, either at the rising or setting of it, he would be so trans¬ 
ported and ama^icd, and so admire the glory of it, that lu‘ would not. willingly turn 
liis eyes from t.hat first ravishing ohicct to behold all the other various biuiul ioH this 
world could present to him. And this and many other like blessings w'c <*iijoy daily. 
And for most of them, because they be so common, most men forget to pay their 
praises; but let not u.s, because it is a sacrifice so pleasing to riini that made (hat 
sun and us, and still prot.ects us, and gives us flowers, and showers, and stomachs, 
and meat, and content, and leisure to go a-flshing. 

Well, scholar. I have almost tired myself, and I fear, more than almost tiri'd you. 
But I now see Tottenham High Cross, and our short walk thither will put a period 
to my too long discourse, in which my meaning was, and is, to plant that in your 
mind with which I labour to possess my own soul—-that is. a mi'ck and thankful 
heart. And to that cud I have showed you, that riches without them (meelaiess and 
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thankfulness) do not make any man happy. But let me tell you that riches with 
them remove manv tears and cures. And theretoro my advice is, that you endeavor 
to be honeslly rich, or contcnU'dly poor; but be sure that yoin riches be justly gol., 
or yoiitspoil all; for it is well said by Caussm: ‘ He thiil loses lus conscience has 
nothing left that is worth keeping.' Theretore, be sure you look to that. And, in 
the n(*xt place, look to your health; and if you have it, piaise God, and value it next 
to a good conscience ; lor health is the second blessing that we mortals are cajiable 
of—a lilessing that money cannot buy—and therefore value it, and be thankiul tor 
it. As for money, which may be said to be the third blessing, neglect it not; 'nut 
note, that there is no iiccc'SHity of being rich: for I told you tlieie bo as many miser¬ 
ies beyond riclies as on tins side them; and it you have a competence, enioy it with 
a met'k, cheertul, thanktnl Inuirt I will tell you, scholar, I have heard a grave divine 
say that God has two dwellings, one in heaven, and tlie other in a meek and thank- 
tul heart; which Almighty God grant to me and to my honest scholar ' And so you 
ar(‘ wekmme to TotUnham High Cross. 

Venator. Well, master, I thank 5'-oii lor all your good directions, but for none 
more than this lust, oi thankfulness, which I hope I sliau never forget. 

To the fifth edition of the ‘ Complete Angler’ was added a second 
part, by Citaklks Cotton, the. poet, and translator of Montaigne. It 
consisted of instnictions liow to angle for a trout or gruyliiig in a 
clear stream. Though tlie work was written in the short space of 
ten days, Cotton, who had long been familiar with fly-fishing, and 
was aii^adopted son of Izaak Walton, produced a treatise valuable for 
its technical knowledge and accuracy. Walton’s form of conveying 
instruction in dialogues is also preserved, the author being Piscator 
junior, and his companion a traveller (Viator), who had paid a visit 
to tiie ronnufic scenery of Derbyshire, near which the residence of 
Cotton was sitinited. This traveller turns out to be the Venator of 
the first pari, ‘wholly addicted to the chase,’ till Mr. Izaak Walton 
taught him as good, a more quiet, innocent, and less dangerous diver¬ 
sion. The friends embrace: Piscator conducts his new associate to 
his ‘beloved river Dove/ extends to him the hospitalities of his man¬ 
sion, and ne.xt morning sliows him his fishing-house, inscribed ‘Pis- 
catorilms Sacnim,’ with the ‘prettily contrived’ cipher including the 
first two letters of father Walton’s name and those of his son Cotton. 
A (hdicate (dear river flowed ahcnit the house, which stood on a little 
pcuiinsula, with a howling-green close by, and fair meadows and 
mountains in the neighbourhood. Tliis building still remains, adding 
inlercist to the romantic and beautiful scenery on the banka of the 
river Dove, and recalling the memory of the venerable angler and hia 
discii)l(\ whose gemuine love of nature, and moral and descriptive 
piig<‘s, liave silently hut powerfully influenced the taste and literature 
of lludr native country. 

THOMAS ELLWOOD. 

Thomas Ellwood (1030-1713) was a humble hut sincere Quaker— 
anxious to do good, and diligent to acquire knowledge. His father 
was as averse 1,o the new creed as Admkal Penn. He somctime.s beat 
hint with great severity, particularly when the son p(u*Histed in re¬ 
maining covered in his prffHenc<‘. To prevcuit the recurrence of this 
offdicig ho HiKicessively took from Thomas all his hats; but there 
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xemainea another cause of offence; foi% ‘ whenever I had occasion/ 
says Elhvood, ‘ to speak to iny father, though I had no hat now to 
offend him, yet my language did as much; for 1 durst not say “ you 
to him, hut “ thou or “ thee/’ as the occasion required, and then 
he would be sure to fall on me with his fists. At one of th(‘se times, 
I remember, when he bad beaten me in that manner, he commanded 
me—as he commonly did at such times—to go to my chamber, which 
I did, and he followed me to the bottom of the stairs. Being come 
thither, he gave me a parting blow, and in a very angry tone said: 
“ Sirrah, if ever I hear you say thou or theo to me again, Bll strike 
your teeth down your throat,” I was greatly grieved to l»ear him say 
say so, and feeling a word rise in my heart unto him, I turned again, 
and calmly said unto him : “ Should it not be just if God should serve 
thee so, when thou sayest ‘thou’ or ‘thee’ to him.” Thottgh his 
hand was up, I saw it sink, and his countenance fall, and he turned 
away, and left me standing there ’ 

But what has given a peculiar interest to Ellwood is his having 
been a pupil of Milton, and one of those who read to the poet after 
the loss of his sight The object of Ellwood in offering his servic<.*s 
as a reader was, that he might, in return, obtain from Milton some 
assistance in his own studies. This was iu 1G63. 

BllwooiVs Intercourse loith Milton, 

Ho received me coiirteonsly, as well for the sake of Dr. Packet, who iiilrodiK'cd 
me, as of Isaac Pennington, who rccoTninendcd me, to both of w)u>m he bort' a good 
respect; and having inciuired divers things of me, with respect to my iorn)(‘r pro¬ 
gressions in Icui’iiing, he dismissed me, to provide myself of such accommodatioiiH 
as might he most suitable to my future studies.. 

I went, therefore, and took myself a lodging as near to his house—which was lh(‘n 
in Jcwin Street—as conveniently 1 could; and, from thencelorwurd, w(*nt evmy 
day, in the afternoon, except on the first day of the week ; and sitting by him in his 
dining-room, read to him such hooks, in the Latm tongue, as he pleased to hear nui 
read. 

At my first sitting to read to him, ohscrviim: that I ns(‘d the English promiiiciation, 
he told me if I would have the bcn<‘lit of the Latin tongue—not only to riuid and un¬ 
derstand Latin authors, but to converse with loreigiu^rs, tnllier abroad or at home—f 
must learn the foreign pronunciation. To this I consenting, he instrucliHl mi‘ how 
to sound the vowels, so diIferont from the common proimnciation nsi'd by the Eng¬ 
lish—who speak Anglice their Latin—that, with son>(‘ few other variations in soiiikI- 
ing some consonants, in particular cases—as < 7 , b(*foi*e E or /, like f'/i; *S'c, ht'fore /, 
like Eh, &c —the Latin thus spoken seemed as different fioru that whi(‘h was didiverod 
as the English gen<>rally speak it, as if it was another language. 

Iliad, before, dining my retired life at my fatlier’s, niuvearied dilig('nC(‘ and 
industry, so far recovered th<‘ rules (>f grammar—m which J had once bisen vi‘ry 
ready—that I could both read a Latin author, and afttw a sort, hammer out Iuh 
meaning. But this change of piomniciatioii proved a new difllculty to me. It, was 
now harder to me to read, than it was before to understand when read. But 

* Labor omnia vincit improbus.^ 

Incessant pilSns the end obtains. 

And so did I, which made my reading the more acceptable to my master. ITis on the 
other hand, perceiving with what earnest desire 1 pursued learning, gave me not 
only all the enconrjigement, but all the help ho could ; for, having a curious ear, he 
understood, by my tone, when J imd< a stood what 1 read, and when I did not; ami 
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accordingly would stop nio, examine me, and open the most difQcult passages to 
me . . . 

Some little time lieforo I wont to Aylesbury prison, I was desired by my quondam 
master, Milton, to take a house tor him in the neighbourhood ivhcre I dwelt, that he 
might get out ot the city, tor the safety oi himselt and his tamily, the pestilence then 
growing hot in Loudon ( 1 CG 5 ) I took a pretty box for him m Cliles Chaltont, a mile 
trom me, of which I gave him notice, and mteuded to have waited on him, and seen 
him wcill settled ni it, but was prevented by that imprisonment. 

Ihit now, being releasc'd, and returned home, I soon made a visit to him, to wel¬ 
come him into tile country. 

Alter some common discourses had passed between ns, he called for a manuscript 
of his, which, being biought, he deliveretl to me, bidding me to take it home with 
me, and rcaid it at my leisure, and, when I had so done, return it to him, with my 
ludgnient thereupon. ♦ 

\\dion I came home, and had set myselt to read it, I found it was that excellent 
poem which he entilled ‘ Paradise Lost.’ After I had, with the utmost attention 
read it through, I made him another visit, and returned him his book, with due 
acknovvlcdgnK'ut foi the favour he had douc me, in communicating it to me. IIo 
asked me how I liked it, and what I thought ot it, which I modestly but freely told 
him; and after some fnrthca* discourse about it, I pleasantly said toliini: '‘Thou 
hast said much here of Paradise lost; hut what hast thou to say of Paradise loiind V 
lie made me no answer, hut sat some lime m a muse ; then brake oif that discourse, 
and fi'll upon another subject. 

After the sickness was over, and the city well cleansed, and become safely habit¬ 
able again, h(‘ returned thither; and wdien, afteiwvards, I wamtto wait on him there 
—wduch I seldom failed of doing, whenever my occasions drew mo to London—hc 
shewed me his second poem, called “X^aradisc Regained,’ and, in a jileasaut tone, 
said to me: ‘ 1 'lns is owing to you, for you put it into my head at Chalfont; which 
before T had not thought of.’ 

Ellwooil funiislics some interesting particulars concerning the Lon¬ 
don prisons, in which lie and many ot iiis brother Quakers were con¬ 
fined, and the manner in wdiich they were treated both there and out 
of doors. Besides Ids Autobiography, lie wrote numerous controver¬ 
sial treatises, the most prominent of which is ‘ Tlie Foundation of 
Tithes Bhaken,’ published in 1082 ; also, ‘ Sacred Histories of the Old 
and New Testaments,’ which appeared in 1705 and 1709. 

JOHN BRYDKN. 

Dryden, who contributed more than any other English author to 
improve the poetical diction of his native tongue, performed also 
essential scrvicic of the same kind to our prose. Throwing off, still 
more than Cowley had done, those inversions and other forms of 
Latin idiom whicdi abound in the pages of ids most distinguished 
predecessors, Dryden speaks in the laiiguago of polite and well-edu¬ 
cated society. Strength, ease, copiousness, variety, and animation, 
are the predominant qualities of Ids style. He excels also in pointed 
epigram and antilliesis. ‘Nothing is cold or languid,’ as Johnson 
remarks; he overllows wdt.h happy illustration ; hut tlie haste with 
which he composed, and his inluu-ent dislike to the labour of correc¬ 
tion, are visible in the negligence and roughness of some of his sen¬ 
tences. On the whole, however, to Dryden may ho assigned the 
palm of superiority, in his own generation, for graceful, as well as 
forcible and idiomatic English. 
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This great author has left no extensive work in prose: the pieces 
whicli he wrote were merely accompaniments to his poems and plays, 
and consist of Prefaces, Dedications, and Critical Essays. IIis long 
dedications are noted for the fulsome and unprincipled flattery in 
which lie seems to have thought himself authorised by the practice of 
the age to indulge. The critical essays, tliough written with more 
carelessness than would now be tolerated in similar productions, em¬ 
body many sound and valuable opinions on classic authors and sub¬ 
jects connected with polite literature. According to Johnson, Dry- 
den’s ‘ Essay on Dramatic Poesy ’ ‘ was the first regular and valuable 
treatise on the art of writing.’ It opens with the following graphic 
and magnificent exordium: 

A Sea-fight Heard at a Distance. 

It was that memorable day m the first summer of the late war [.Tnue 3 , 16 C 5 ] when 
our navy engaged the Dutcli; a day wherein the two most mighty and best appointed 
fleets which any age had ever Been, disputed the command of tlie greater halt of the 
globe, the commerce of nations, and the riches of the nuiversi*: while tlKJSo vast 
floating bodies, on either side, moved against each other in parallel linos, and our 
countrymen, under the happy command of his Koyal Highiu'ss [Duke of York, 
ad-erwurds James II.J went breaking, little by little, into the lino of the tuitmues; tlui 
noise of the cannon from both navies reached our eais about the city. * 80 that all 
men being alarmed with it, and m a dreadful suspense of the event, which they knew 
was then deciding, every one went tollowiiig the sound as Ins fancy led him; and 
leaving the town almost empty, some took towards the Park, some cross the river, 
others down it; all seeking tile noise in the depth of silence. Amongst tlie n‘Kt it 
was the fortune of Eugcnius, Crites, Lisideins, and Neander to be m company to¬ 
gether. . . . Taking then a barge, which a servant of Lisideius had providial tor 
them, lhe.y made haste to shoot the bridge, and left behind them that great fall of 
wateis which hindered them from honring ivhat they desired: after whicli having 
disengaged themselves from many vessels which rode at anchor m the Thanu^s, ami 
almost blocked ui) the passage toivaids Greenwich, they ordered the waternu'n to Ud 
fall their oars more gently ; and then every on(‘ favouring his own curiosity, with a 
strict silence, it was not long ere they perceived the air to brcaik about th(*m like tlu’ 
noise of distant thunder, or'of swallows in a chimney—those little iindulntJouH of 
sound, though almost vanishing before they reached them, yiit still semning to retain 
somewhat of tlieir first horror which they had betwixt the fields. After tlmy had at¬ 
tentively listened till such time as the sound, by little and httl(‘, went from them, 
Eugeni ns, lifting up liis head, and taking notice of it, was the first who congratulated 
to the rest that hajipy omen of our natioids victory, adding, that we had but this to 
desire m confirmation of it, that we might hear no more of that noise which was now 
leaving the English coast. 

Scott is as enthusiastic as Johnson in his praise of Dry den’s essays 
and prefaces. ‘ The prose of Diyden/ says Sir Walter, ‘ may rank 
with the best in the English language. It'is no less of his own form¬ 
ation than his versification; is cqutilly spirited, and equally harmo¬ 
nious.^ Without the lengthened and pedantic sentences of Clarendon, 
it is dignified when dignity is becoming, and is lively witliont the ac¬ 
cumulation of strained and absurd allusions and rnetaphora, which 
were unfortunately mistaken for wit by many of the author’s contem- 


The engagoment took place off the coast near Lowestoft, lu Suffolk We to<ik 
eighteen large Dutch .ships, sind de.stroyed fourteen others. The Dutch admiral, Opdam, 
was blown up, and he and all lus crow pern hed 
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porarics,^ It is recorded by Malone, that Dryden’s prose writings 
were held in high estimation by Burke, wbo careMly studied them 
on account equally of their style and matter, and is thought to Iniye 
in some degree taken them as the model of his own diction. Dryden 
liimself acknowledged that be had made Tillotson his model. In tliis 
saying h<i must have referred to the easy modern style of the compo¬ 
sition. In all other respects, the copy immensely surpasses the 
model. Besides Ids Prefaces and Essays, Dryden publislu'd two 
translations from the French—Bonhours’ ‘Life of Frtincis Xavier’ 
(1687), and Du Fresnoy's ‘Art of Painting’ (1695). The following 
finely drawn cliaracters of the great Elizabethan dramatists are fiom 
the ‘ Essay on Dramatic Poesy ’ (1668): 

Shakspeare, 

To hc^n, then, with ShakBpcarc. He was the man who, of all modern, and per¬ 
haps ancient poets, had the laigcst and most comprehensive soul. All the images of 
nature were still present to him, and he drew them not lahonously, hut Inckily. 
When he dcsciabes anything, you more than see it—you loci it too. ’’JIiosc who ac¬ 
cuse hmi to have wanted learning, give him the greater comineudation. Tic was 
naturally learned; he needed not tlio spectacles of books to read nature: he looked 
inwards, and found her there. I cannot say he is cvciywhere alike ; were he so, I 
should do him miury to compare jiim with the greatest of inankiiid. He is many 
tmioa flat, insipid ; his comic wit d(‘generatinginto clenches, his serious swelling in¬ 
to bombavSt. But he is always great when some great occasion is presented to him; 
no man can say lus ever hud a ift subject for his wit, and did not then raise himself 
as high above the rest of poets, 

Quantiiin lonta solcnt inter viburna cuprcssi.(l) 

The consideration of this made TVlr. Hales of Eton say, that there* was no subject of 
which any poet evci writ, but he would xiroduco it much bettei done in Shakspeaie; 
and ho\vev<ir others are now generally preferred before him, yet the age wherein ho 
lived, which had contemporaries with him Fletcher and Jonson, never equalled them 
to him in their ost(‘ein. And in the last, king’s coiiit, when Ben’s reputation was at 
highest, 8ir John Suckling, and with him the grt^ater part ot the com tiers, set om 
Shakspearc far above him. 

Bmwnont ami 'Fletcher. 

Beaumont and Flctclujr, of whom I am next to speak, had, with the advantage of 
Shukspeare’s wit,, which was their precedent., grt‘at natural gifts, iniiiroved hy study ; 
Beaumont especially, being so accurate a judge of playh, that Bon ,Jonson, while ho 
lived, fiuhinitted all his writings to his ceiisuie, and, ’tis thought, used his judgment 
in correcting, if not contriving, all his plots. Wluit value he hud tor him, appears by 
the verses he writ to him, and therefore I need speak no farther ol it. The fust play 
that brought Fletclier and him in esteem was their ‘ Philaster for belorc that tiny 
had written two or three very unsuccesvsfully ; as the like is reported of Ben Jonson, 
before he writ ‘ Every Man in his Humour.’ Their plots were generally nioie regular 
than Bhakspearo’s, especially those which wore made before Beaumont’s dsath ; and 
they i^iidc'cstiood andinniated the coiiveroation of gcmtlemen much better; whose 
wild debauchtsries, and (piickncss of wit ni repartees, no poet before tbem could paint 
as they have done. Hum our, which Bon Jonson derived from inirticular persons- 
they made it not their business to di^scrihc*; they n^presentc'd all the passions v(‘ry 
lively, but above all. love. T am apt to Ixlhwe the English language in them arrived 
to its highest perfection : what words have since been taken in, are rather superflii" 
ous than ornamental. Their plays are now the most pleasant and frequent entertain- 


1 Like shrubs when lofty cypresses are near. 

Bkydex. 
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nionts of the stage ; two of theirs being acted, through tin; year, lor on<‘ of HiiakH- 
pearc’s or Joiisou’s : tlic reason is, because there is a certain gaiety in tlieiio'onu'dh's, 
and patlios in their more scaioiis plays, which suits generally with ail men’s humours. 
Sliakspeare’s language is likewise a little obsolete', and Ben Joiisoii’a wit comes short 
of theirs. 


Ben Jonson. 

As for Jonson, to whose character I am now arrived, if we look upon him while 
he was hiinseli—lor his last plays were but his dotages—i think him the most leanieil 
and judicious writer winch any theatre evei had. JIc was a most sevi‘re jiulgci of 
himself, as well otliers. One cannot say ho wanted wit, but ratlun* that he w as irugal 
of it- In bis woi'ks, you liud little to retiench ci alter. Wit, and language, ami 
humour also in some meaburc, we had before him ; but something of ait, was \^ant¬ 
ing to the drama, till he came, lie managed his streiigtli to more advantag<J than 
any who picceded him. You seldom llnd liim makhig love in any of tiis scimcs, or 
endeavouring to move the passions; his genius was too sullen and saturmne to do it 
gracefully, especially when he knew he came after (hose who had performed both to 
such a height. Humour was his proper sphere; and in that he delighted most to 
rciiresent nu'clianic people. He was deeply convi'rsant m the aiicumts, both 
and Latin, and ho borrowed boldly from them; there is scarce a poet or historian 
among tlie Roman authors ol those times whom ho has not translatial in ‘Sejmms' 
and * Catiline.’ But he has done his robberies so openly, that one may s(’(‘ ho fears 
not to be taxed by any law. He invades authors like a monarcli; and what woukl bo 
theft in other poets, is only victory in him. With the siioils of these writers h(i so 
represents old Rome to ns, in its rites, ceremonies, and customs, that if one of their 
poets had wiatten either of his tragedies, we had S(‘en less of it than in him. 11 there 
was any fault in his language, ’twas that he weaved it too closely and laboriously, in 
his comedies especially: perhaps, too, he did a little too much Romanise our tongiui, 
leaving the words which ho translated almost as much Latin as he found them; 
-wherein, though he learnedly followed their language, he, did not enough comply with 
the idiom of ours. If I would compaio him with Shakspeare, I mast ackuowUalgc 
him the more correct poet, but Shakspeare the greater wit. Shakspearii w'uh the 
Homer, or father of our dramatic poets : Joiisou was the Virgil, the pattern of elal)- 
orale writing; I admire him, but I love Shakspeare. To conclude of him : as he has 
given us the most correct play, so, in the precepts which he has laid down m his 
‘ Discoveries,’ we have as many and profitable rules for poilectiiig the stage, as any 
■wherewith the ii’rench can furnish us. 

Improved Style of Bramatio Dialogue after the Bestoration.—From 
'Defence of the Epilogite,'* &c. 1673. 

I have always acknowledged the -wnt of onr predecesBors with all the vonerata’on 
which becomes me; but, I am sure, their wit was not that of gentkimc'U; there wa,rt 
ever somewhat that was ill-bred and clownish in it, and which confCHScd the couvt'r- 
sation of the authors. 

And this leads me to the last and greatest advantage of onr writing, which pro¬ 
ceeds from conversation. In th<' ago wherein those poets lived, tlien; was 1 (‘kh of 
gallantry than m ours ; neither did th(‘y keep the best company of theirs. I’heir for¬ 
tune has been much like that of Epicurus in the retirement of his garth ms ; to hv<* 
almost unknown, and to be celebrated after tludr dectmse. I cannot llnd that any of 
them had been couv(3rsant in courts, (*xccpt Ben Jonson ; and his gtunus lay not so 
much that way, as to make an improvement by it. Ort'afnesH was not thou ho 
easy ofliccess, nor conversation so Ire<‘, as it now is. 1 cannot, th(‘refore. conctdvi* 
it any insolence to affirm, that by the knowledge and pattern of their wit who writ 
before us, and by the advantage of onr own conversation, the discourHe and raillery of 
our comedies excel what has been written by them. And tbiH will be deni(Hl by noiu*, 
but some few old fellows who value tliemselvea on tht‘ii' accpiaintance wit lithe Black 
Eriars; who, because they sa-w their plays, would pretend a right to juclgi* ours. . . . 

Now, if any ask me -whence it is that onr conversation is so much retlned, I must 
freely, and without tlattery, ascribe it to th(‘ court, and in it, pnrti(*ularly to tb<‘ King, 
whos<‘example giv(?8 a law to It. His own misfortmn‘s, and the nation’s, alforded 
him an opportunity which is rarely allowed to sovereign princes, 1 mean ol travel- 
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ling, and being conversant in the most polished coni'ts of Europe ; and thereby of 
cultivating a spirit which was formed by nature to receive the impressions of a 

f allant and goiieious education^ At his leturn, he found a nation lost as much in 
arbarism as iii rebellion: and as the excellency oi his nature forgave the one, so the 
excellency oi ins maimers retormed the othei. The desire ot imitating so great a 
pattern, hrst awak(>ned the dull and heavy spirits of the English from their natural 
resorvedmass; loosened them from their Ktih forms of conversation, and made them 
easy and pliant to eacli other in discourse. Thus, nismisibly, our way of living hc- 
caine more free ; and the tire ot the English wit, Inch was beiore stifled under a 
const lained melancholy way of brijedmg, began first to display its force by mixing 
t he solidity of our nation with the air and gaiety of our neighbouis. This being 
granted to be true, it would be a wonder if the poets, whose wofk is imitation, should 
be the onlv persons in the three kingdoms who should not receive advantage by it; 
or if they should not more easily mutate the wit and couvoisation of the present ago 
than of the past. 

Translations of the Anciemt Poets.—Prom Preface to the ‘ Second 
Miscellany^ 1685. 

Translation is a kind of drawing after the life ; where everyone will acknowledge 
ther(‘ IS a double sort of hkeness, a good one and a bad. It is one thing to draw the 
outlines tiue, the features like, the proportions exact, the colouring its(‘li perhaps 
tolerable; and another thing to make all these graceful, by the posture, the siiaclow- 
ings, and chiefly by the spirit which animates tiic whole. I cannot, without some 
indignation, look on an ill copy of an excellent original; much less can I'-behold with 
patience Virgil, Homer, and somo others, whose beautic‘s I have been endeavouring 
all my life to imitate, so abused, as I may say, to their faces by a botching interpre- 
tei. What English readers, imacqiiaiuted with Greek or Latin, will believe me or 
any other man, when we commend these authors, and confess wo derive all that is 
paidonable iu us from their fountains, if they take those to be the same poets whom 
oiii Oglcbies have translated ? But I dare assiiri^ them that a good poet is no more 
likt' himsell iu a dull tiansiatiou, than his carcass would be to liis living body. TIkto 
arc many who undeistaud Greek and Latin, and yet arc ignoiant of their mother- 
tongue. The proprieties and delicacies of the English are known to few; it is 
impossible even foi a good wit to understand and practise them w'lthoiit the help of 
a liberal education, long ixuulmg, and digesting of those few good authors we have 
amongst us; the knowledge oi men and manners, the f I'cccloni of liabitudes and 
conversation wdth the best company of both sexes; and, in short, without wearing 
off the rust which ho contiactc‘d while he was laying in a stock of leurniiig. Thus 
diflicult It iH to uiiderslaiul tlie xmiity of Eiiglisli, and critically to discern, not only 
good writers from bad, and a proper style from a coriupt, but also to distinguish 
tb.at which is pure in a good author, from that which is vicious and corrupt in him. 
And for want of all these ri'qinsites, or the greatest part of llu'in, most of our in- 
gemious young men take up some cn<‘d-up English poet for their model; adore him, 
and imitate liim, as they think, without IvuowTiig wherein he is defective, where ho 
is boyish and t.rifling, wherein cither his thoughts are impropc^r to bis subject, or his 
cxpi-essioiis unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn of both is nnharuionious. 

Thus it appears necessary that a man should be a nice critic m_ Ins mother-tougiic 
before he attempts to translate in a foreign language. Neither is it suflicient that 
he be abbi to judge of words and style, but he must be a master of them too: he 
must perfectly uudm-stand his author’s tongue, and absolutely command^ his own ; 
so that to be a thorough tianshitor, he must be a thorough poet. Neither is it 
enough to give Ins imlhor’s sense, in good Enghsh, in po(‘tical expressions, and in 
musical numbers; for, though all these are exo(‘edin<g ditfieult to pci form, yd. there 
remains a harder task; and it is a secret of which fmv translators have sufucienpy 
thought. T have already hintt'd a word or two conc(‘rniiig it; that is the maintain¬ 
ing the character of an author, ivluch distinguislu's liiiu from all othei’S, and makes 
him appear that individual poet whom yon would inhTprcd.. For example, not only 
the thoughts, Imtthestvle and versification of Virgil ami Ovid are very different; 
yet f H('e, <‘veii in our best po<‘ts. vvho hav<‘ translatial ponie parts of them, that they 
have confounded tludr siweral tahmts: and by eiuleavonriiig only at the sweetness 
and harmony of numbers, have made them both so much alike, that if I did not 
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know the originals, I should never be able to judge by the copies which was Virgil 
and which -vras Ovid. It was objected against a late noble painter, that he clrc'w 
many graceful pictures, but few of them were like. And this happcaied to him, 
because he always studied himself more than those who sal to him. In such trans¬ 
lators I can easily distinguish the hand which peiformed the work, hut I cannot tlis- 
tinguisli their poet from another. Suppose two authors are equally sweet; yet thorc^ 
is as groat dismictlon to be made in sweetness, as in that of sugar, and that of honey. 
I can make the dilfercnce more plain, by giving you—if it be worth kuowmg—niy 
own method of proceeding, in my tianslations out of four several i)Octs in this 
volume—Virgil, Theocritus, Lucretius, and Horace. Tii cacli ol tiu'se, Ix'foie I un¬ 
dertook them, I considered the genius and distinguislniig character of my author. 
I looked on Viigil as a succinct and grave majestic writer; one who weighed not 
only every thought, hut every word and syllable; who was still aiming to crowd Ins 
sense into as narrow a compass as possibly he coukl; for u'liich reason he is so vovy 
figurative, that he leqmrcvS—I may almost say—a grammar apart to construe him. 
His verse is cverywliero sounding the v(iiy thing in your ears whose sense it bt-ars ; 
yet the numbers arc perpetually varied, to incuaiso the delight ot llio reader, so that 
the same sounds are never repeatcid twice togcither. On the contrary, Ovid and 
Claudian, though they write in styles differing from each othei', yet have eacli ol them 
but one sort of music in their verses. All the versification and little variety of Ohm- 
dian is included within the compass of four or five lines, and them he begins again in 
the same tenor, perpetually closing his souse at the end of a v<a’sc, and that verse 
commonly which they call golden, or two substantives and two adject,! ves, with a verb 
betwixt them to keep the peace. Os'id, with all his sweetness, has as little variety of 
numbers and sound as he ; he is always, as it were, upon the hand-gallop, and his 
verse runs upon carpet ground. He avoids, like tin* other, all synalirpiiaa, or cutting 
off one vowel when it comes before another in tlie iolloumg word ; so that, minding 
only smoothness, he wants both variety and majesty. But to ret urn to Virgil: though 
he is smooth where smoothness is required, yet iie'is so far from aife.ctiiig it, that lie 
seems rather to disdain it; frequently makes use of synaUxiphns, and concludes his 
sense in the middle of his verse. lie is everywhere ahove cdmanls ol cpigranuuatic 
wit and gross hyperboles ; he maintains niaiesty in the midst of plainness; lus shines, 
but glares not; and is stately 'uuthout ambition. . . . 

Ho who excels all other poets iu his own language, wore it possible to do him right, 
must appear above them in our tongue, which, as my Lord Koscommou justly cjIi- 
serves, approaches nearest to the Bomun in its majesty; m'lnvsU inderd, hut with a 
yast interval betwixt them. There is an inimitable grace in VjrgiPs words, and m 
them piincipally consists that beauty which gives so inc'xpr'cssible a j)l(‘asurc to him 
who best understands their force. This diction of his—I must omu‘ again say—is 
never to be copied; and, since it cannot, be will appear but laim* m the best tiau!- 'a- 
tion. The turns of lus verse, lus breakings. Ins propriety, his numbers and his 
gravity, I have as far imitated as the poverty of our language and the haatinciSH of my 
performance would allow. I may seem sometimes to have varied from his sense'; 
but I think the greatest variations may be fairly deduced from him; and wluire 1 
leave Ins commentators, it may be I understand liim bestter ; at least I v’ril. without 
consulting them in many places. But two particular hues m Mc/entnisnnd Lnusus 
I cannot so t'asily excuse. Th(*v are, indeed, remotely allu'd to Virgil’s sense; but 
they aie too like the trifling tenderness of Ovid, and were priuh'd Indori! 1 had con¬ 
sidered them enough to alter them. The fust of tlmin I have forgotten, and cannot 
easily retrieve, because the copy is at the press. The second is this: 

When Lausus died, I was already slain. 

This appears pretty enough, at first sight; but I am convinced, for many reasons, 
that the expression is toobold; that Virgil would not have stud it, though Ovid would. 
The reader may pardon it, if he please, for the frecncss of the confehsion ; and, in¬ 
stead of that, and the former, admit these two lines, which arc more accordingto the 
author; 

Kor ask I life, nor fought with that design ; 

As I had used my fortune, use thou thine. 

Having with much ado got clear of Virgil, I havx', in the next place, to consider 
the genius of Lucretius, whom I have translated more happily in those parts of him. 
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which I uiKlertook. If ho was not of the best age of Koinaii poetry, ho w-is at least 
of that wlhf'h preceded it; and he himself reihied it to that degree of perfection, 
both in the language and the thoughts, that he left an easy task to V'ii'gil, who, as he 
succeeded liiiii ih tune, so he copu‘d his excellences ; for the method of the 
*■ Georgies ’ is plainly dcTived from him. Lucrelnis had chosen a subject naturally 
crabbed ; he therefore adorned it with poetical descriptions, and precepts of morality? 
m the beginning and ending of his books, winch yon see Virgil has imitated with 
great success in those four books, winch, iii my opinion, are more perfect in their 
kind t.han oven his divmo ‘/Eneids.’ The turn of Ins verses ho has likewise followed 
in those places which Lucretius has most laboured, and some of his very linos he 
has transplanted into his own works, without much variation. It I am not mistaken, 
the distinguishiug character of Lucretius—I mean of his soul and genius—is a ccr- 
tiun kind of noble pride, and positive assertion of his opinions. He is eveiywdiere 
confident of his own reason, and as.sumingan absolute command, not only o'ver his 
vulgar readei*, but even Ins patron Mcmniius; for he is always bidding him attend, 
as li ho had the rod over him, and using a magisterial aiitliorlly wliile he instructs 
him. From his time to ours, I know non<‘ so like him as our poet and philosopher 
of Malmesbury [Hobbes]. Tins is that pm-petual dictatorship which is exercised by 
Lucretius, who, though often in the wrong, yet seems to deal hona fide with his 
reader, and tolls him nothing but what ho thinks; in wdneh plain sincerity, I believe, 
he dillurs from our Hobbes, who could not hut be couvmced, or at least doubt, of 
some eternal trulhs wliicli be has opposed. But for Lucretius, he seems to di-^duin 
all manner of replies, and is so confident of his cause, that he is helorehand with his 
antagonists; lU’gmg for them whatever he imagined they could say, and leaving 
them, as he supposes, without au objection for the future; all tins, too, with so niiicli 
scorn and indignation, as if ho wore assured of the triumph belore he entered into 
the lists. Fioni tins sublime and daring genius of his, it iiiiist of necessity come to 
liass that this thoughts must be masculine, full of argument.atlon, and that suffi¬ 
ciently warm. From t he same fiery temper proceeds the loiuncss of his expressions, 
and the pt'rpeiiial torriuit of Ins versi', where the barrenness of Ins subject does not 
too much constrain tlii‘ quickness of his faiicv. For there is no doubt to he made 
hut that he could have hccai everywhere aspoidical as ho is in his dcscriiitioiis, and 
in the moral jiart of his ])hilosophy, if he had not aimed more to instruct, in his Sys¬ 
tem of Naturi', than to ddiglit. But he was bout upon luakuig Meininius a materi¬ 
alist,_ and teaching him to defy an invisible pow'cr; in sliori, he was so much an 
atheist, that he forgot sometimes to bo a poet. These are the considerations -which 
f had of that author, bcdoie I attempted to translate some parts of him. And accord¬ 
ingly I laid by my natural <liflidence and sc<‘pticism for awhile, to takii up that 
dogmatical ivay of his, which, as I said, is so much his character, ns to make him 
that uidividual poet. As for his opinions concerning tli(‘ mortality ot the soul, they 
are so absurd, that I cannot, it 1 would, boli{*ve ihem. I think a future state demou- 
strable even by natural arguments *, at least, to take away rewards and punishments 
is only a ])leasmg prospect to a man who resolves bidorcluind not to live morally. 
But, on the other side, the thought oL being nothing aftiT deatli is a burden msup- 
portahlu to a virtuous man, even tliongli a heathen. We natiiraily aim at happiness, 
and cannot bi*ar to have it confined to the shortness of our invsent being; especially 
when we consider that virtue is geiienilly unhappy m this world, and vice fortimate; 
so that it is hope ol futurity aloiic that makes this life tolerable', iii expectation of a 
better. Who woirkl not commit all the excesses to which he is prompted by his 
natural inclmatioiiH, tf he may do them with security while lie is alive, and be incap¬ 
able ot punisment after ho'is dead? Tf he be cunning and secret enough to avoid 
the laws, there is no band of morality to restrain him : for fame and reputation are 
•weak t.ies; many men have not the least sense ot them. Bowerful men are only 
awed by them as they conduce to their mtoiest, and that not always when a pMSsion 
Is preilominant; and no man will be contann'd within Ihebonnds'ot duty, when, he 
may safely ti augress them. T'lu'se, arc my thoughts abstractedly, and without enter¬ 
ing into the notions of our Christian faitli, which is the pioper business of divmea. 

Spenser and Milton. — P^rom ^Discourse on the Original and Progress 
of Satire,^ lObB. 

[In epic poetry] the Fnglmli have only to boast of .Spenser and Milton, who 
neither of them wanted either genius or leaining to hav(‘ been perfect poets, and yet 
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botk of fhoin are liable to many censures. For there is no miiformity in tlie (h'sin^ii 
of Spenser ; lie aims at the accomplishment of no oiui action, he raises up a lu'ro lor 
every one of Ins adventures, and endows each of them with some particular moral 
virtue, which renders them all equal, without subordination or pndi'reimc. Every 
one is most valiant in his own legend; only, we must do him that justice to obs<'rv(‘, 
that Magnanimity, which is the character of Prince Arthur, shines throughout tluj 
whole poem, and succours t,he rest when they arc in distiess. Tiie original oi evmy 
knight was then living in the court of Queen Elizabeth; and he attributed to (‘acli 
of them that virtue winch he thought was most consihcuous ni them—an lugmiions 
piece oC flaiteiy, though it turned not much to his account, liud he lived lo finish 
his poem, in the six remaining legends, it had certainly been niorij of a piece, but 
could not have been perfect, because the model was not true. But Ihducc Arthur, 
or Ins chief patron, Sir Phihp Sydney, whom he intended to make happy by the 
mariiage of his Glonaua, dying before him, deprived the poet both of means and 
spirit to accomplish his dc^sign. For the rest, his ohsolelc language, and the ill 
choice of his stanza, are faults but of the second magiiitudii; lor, uotAvitlislaiuniig 
tlie first, he is still intelligible, at least alter a little practice; and for th<‘ last., he is 
the more to he admired, that, labouring under such a difileully, his versiis arc so 
numerous, so various, and so harmonious, that only ‘Virgil, whom he profe-ssedly 
imitated, has surpassed him among the plomans, and only Mr. Wiillcr among the 
English. 

As for Mr. Milton, whom wo all admire with so much justice, his subj'ect is not 
that of a heroic poem, propoiiy so called. His design is the losing of our ImjipiueHS ; 
his event is not. prosperous, like that of all other epic works; his heavenly inacluneH 
are many, and Ins human persons are but two. But I will not take Mr. I’ymer’s 
work out of his hands : he has promised the world a critique on that author, wherein, 
though ho will not allow his poem for heroic, I hope he will grant us that his 
thoughts are elevated, his words sounding, and that no man has so happily copieil 
the inamier of Ilomcr, or so copiously translated his (frecisms, !Ui(l the Latin 
elegances of Vii’gil. It is true he runs into aflat of thought soinetuues for a hun¬ 
dred lines togetlicr, hut it is vhen he has got into a track of Script,una His 
antiquated words were his choice, not his necessity ; f'ortherinu he miitated SpeiiH(‘r, 
as Spenser did Chaucer. And though, perhaps, the love of tiicir masters may have 
transported both too far, in the frequent use of them, yid, in my opinion, obsolete 
woids may then he laudably revived. Mdien either they are more sounding or moie 
significant than those in practice; and when their obscurity is taken away by joining 
other words to them which clear the sense, according to the rule cl IJoriica, for tin' 
admission of new words. But in both cases a moderation is to he observtHl in tlu‘ 
use of them; for unuecossary coinage, as well as nmi(‘cessary revival, rims into 
affectation; a fault to be avoided on either hand. Neither will I justify Milton for 
his blank verse, though I may excuse him, by the example of Haiinibnl Ctiu'o, and 
other Italian,s, who have used it; lor whatever causes he allegi^s for (lie abolishing 
of rhyme—which I have not now the leisure to examine—his own pariicular ri'ason 
is plainly this, that rhyme wms not his talent; he had neither t.he (alse of doing it, nor 
the graces of it, which is manifest in his ‘ Juvemlm/ or viases wrilUm in his youth, 
w here his rhyme IS always constrained and forc(*d, and comes hardly from him, at 
an age Avhen the soul is most pliant, and the passion of love makes almost evmy 
man a rhymer, though not a poet. 

Lampoons.—From the Same. 

In a word, that former sort of satire, which is known in England by the iinine of 
lampoon, is a daiigeioiis sort of weapon, and for the most pari unlawIiiL We have 
no moral right on the reputation of other men. It is taking 1 rom t hem w hat W(‘ can¬ 
not restore to them. There are only two reasons for which wo may he permitted to 
write lampoons; and I will not jiromise that they can always justify us. 'Tlie tlrst is 
revenge, when we have been affronted in the same nature, or have been anyways no¬ 
toriously abused, and can make ourselves no otbor ri'paratiou. Aiul yii w(‘ know, 
that, in Christian charity, all offences arc to bo forgiven, as wei^xpect. the like pardon 
for those which we daily commit against Almighty God. And this considerat ion has 
often made me tremble when I was saving our Savion*’s prayer ; for thi^ jilain eondi- 
tioii oi the forgiveni'ss which we beg, is the pardoning ol others the oilences winch 
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they have done to us; for which reason I have many times avoided the commission 
of that fault, even when I have been notoiiously provoked. Let not this, my lord 
[Doiset], pass for vanity in me, for it is truth. More libels have been wiitten against 
me than almost any man now living; and I hud reason on my side to have defended 
my own innocence. I speak not ot my poetry, which I have vdiolly given up to the 
cutics ; l(*t them use it as they please: posterity% perhaps, may be more favourable to 
me; for luteiesi and passion well he buried m another age, and partiality and preju¬ 
dice he torgotten. I speak ot my morals, which have been sufficiently aspersed : that 
only sort of reputation ought to bo dear to every honest man, and is tome. But let 
the vorld witness tor me, that I have been olten wanting to myself in that particu¬ 
lar: 1 hav(! seldom answered any scurrilous lampoon, when it was in my power to 
have exposed my enemies: and, bemg naturally viudicativc, have suffered in silence, 
and possessed my soul m quiet. 

Anything, though never so little, wdiich a man speaks of himself, in my opiuion, 
is still too much; and therefore, I wall wmve this subject, and proceed togi\etlie 
S(*cond reason which may justify a poet when he wTitcs against a particular person ; 
and that is, ivhen he is become a public nmaance. All those wdiom Hoiacci in his 
Satires, and Porsius and Juvenal have mentioned in theirs, with a brand of infamy, 
an* wholly such. It is an action of virtue to make examples of vicious men. They 
may and ought to bc‘ upbraided wath their cnmc‘S and follies ; both for their aineiKl-. 
immt, if 'Uit'y arc not yet inconigible, and for the tenor of others, to hinder them 
from falling into those enormlti(*s, which they see are so sevi'rtdy pumslied in the 
persons of 'others. The first reason was only an excuse for rewenge; but this second 
is absolutely of a poet’s office to perform ; but how few lainpooucrs are now living 
who are capable of this duty P When they come in my waiy, it is impossible soiiic- 
tlmes to avoid reading them. But, good God I how romote'they are, in common jus¬ 
tice, irom the choice of such pm-sons as arc the proper subject of satire ! And how 
little wit t,li(*y bring for the support of then* injustice I ITie weaker sex is their most 
ordinary tlunue ; and the best and fairest are sure to he tlie most severely handled 
Amongst men, those wlio are prosperously unjust are entitled to panegyric; but af- 
ilicted virtue' is insolently stabbed with all manner of reproaches; no decency is cou- 
sideied, no fulsomeness omitted; no vemou is wanting, as far as dulness can supply 
it; tor there is a perpetual dearth ot wit; a barrenness of good sense and eiitcrtuiii- 
nu'iit,. T'lie neglect of the readers will soon put an end to this sort of scribbhug. 
Tlu're can hi' no pleasantry where there is no wit; no impression can be* made where 
tlK're IS no truth for the iouiidation. To eoncliKk*: they are like tluj iruits of Ibc 
earth m this unnaliiral season ; the corn which hi*ld up its head is spoiled with lank- 
ness ; but the gieat.er part of the harvest is hud along, and little of good income and 
wholesome nonrisimient is recc'ived into the barns. This is almost a digression, I 
confess to your lordsluj); but a just indignation forced it from me. 

Ififitori/ (Old Biography —From ^The Lifo of Plutarch,' 1G83 

It may now* bo expected that, having written the life of an hislonan, I should take 
occasion to write somewhat concermng history itself. But I think to commend it is 
nimecessai'y, for the jirofit and pleasure of that study are so vet y obvious, that a 
quick n'ader wall be beforehand with me, and imagine faster than I can waate. Be¬ 
sides, that the post is taken up already; and lew authors have travi'llod this w*ay, hut 
wiio hav(' strewed it witJi rhetoric as they passed. I’or my owai part, who must con- 
h'ss it to niy shame, that J nevt'r read anything but for jih'asure, it has always been 
tlie most (h'lightfiil entf'rtamment of my life; hut they who have employed the study 
of it, as tliey ought, lor then* mstructioii, for the regulation of thi'ir private manneis, 
and the nianag(‘ment of public affairs, must agree with me that it is the most pU'usant 
school of wisdom. It is a faimUarily with past ages, and an acquaintance wath all 
the heroes of tlK'in; it is. if you wall pardon the similitude, a jirospi ctive glass, car- 
rying your soul t,C) a vast distance, and taking m the farthest objects of antiquity. It 
informs the understanding by tlm memory; it helps us to judge of what will iuippi n, 


'‘Tlie abuse of pfusonal .satiroM, or lampoons, as they wcie called, was earned to a 
prodigious ('Xh'iit iu the days of Drydeu, when every man of jashioii was obliged to 
wriU* verses: and those who had neitln'r pixary nor wic, had recourse to nbaldiyand 
libtill iiig,—-s'er WultiT /S'eo/t. 
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by shewing iis the like revolutions of former times. Poniiaukiud being the same in 
all ages, agitated by the same passions, and moved to action by the saiue iutm-esls, 
nothing can come to pass but some precedent of tlm like nature has already been 
produced; so that, having the causes bid'ore our eyi's, wt‘ cannot easily be deceived 
in the etfects, if we have 3 udgineut enough but to flraw the paralhd. 

God, it is true, with his divine providence ovoTules and guides all aciioiis to llu> 
secret end he has ordained them; but m the way ol hiiiuan causes, a wise man may 
easily discern that there is a natural coimoctiori betwixt them ; and thougli h<‘ (“imiol 
foresee accidents, or ail tilings that possibly cun come, hi‘ may apply examples, and 
by them loietell that ti'om the like counsels will probably suceei'd tlu' likeev'enls; 
and thereby in all coiiceniments, and all offices ot life, be instructed in lh(‘ two mam 
points on which depend our happiness-—tiiat is, what to avoid, and what to choo'-’e. 

The laws ol history, in general, are truth of matter, metliod, and cUairm'ss of es:- 
pression. The first propriety is nocessary, to keep our understaiKliiig from the im¬ 
positions of falsehood; for history is an argument framed from many particular 
examples or inductions; if th(‘se examples are not trms tlieii tlios(‘ measures ot Iilc 
winch we take from them will bo false, and deceive us in their consequenee. 'flic 
second is giomuled on the former; for if the m<;thod be eoidused, if ilie words or 
expre.ssioiis of thought are any wav obscure, then ilic ideas wlmdi we r<‘e<avc must 
be imperfect; and if such, wc ares not iauglit by tliem wliat to elect or what to slum. 
iVutli, therefore, is required as the toimdation ot history to iiilorm us, disposition 
and perspicuity as the manner to mf orni us plainly; one is the lieing, the other tlie 
well-being of it. 

History IS principally divided into these three species—comnuaitarit'H, or annals; 
history, prop'wly so called ; and biographia, or tlu* lives ot particular men. 

ConuueiitaricH, or anuals, are—as I may so call them—naked history, or tiie plain 
relation of matter of fact, according to the succession of time, diV(‘Bled of all ot.iier 
ornaments. The springs and motiviss of actions arc not here sought, uiilcHS they 
offer themselves, and arc open to every man’s discernment. TJie nu'thod is the most 
natural that can be imagined, depending only on th<' otiservatiou of luoiitliH and 
years, and drawing, m tlie ord'n* of thein, whatsoever happened worthy ol rt'lnlion, 
^riio rdyle is easy, simple, unforced, and uuadorued v itU the pomp of tlgUK's; eoun- 
ciLs, guesses, politic observations, scutenc(\s_, and orations, are avoidiul; in feuv 
words, a bate narration is its business. Ot this kind, the ‘ tiommenlaries ’ of Cliesar 
are ci*rtauily the most adimrahle, and alter him the ‘Annals’ ot Taeilus may have 
place ; nay, even the prince of Grei'k historians, Thucydides, may almost be miupteil 
into the 11 amber. For, thomgh he instructs everywhere iiy Heiiien<‘es, though lu‘ 
gives the causes of actions, tlu* councils of bolh parties, and mnk(‘S orations where 
they are necessary, yet. it is certain that be first clesigiKsl his work a commentary; 
every year writing down, like an imconccriii'd spt‘ct,alor as lie was, tin* purlimilar 
occniTciices of the timoj in the order as they bappeiu'd; and his eighth book is 
wholly written after tlie way of annals; tliougb, outliving tlm war, he hiscrted in his 
others those ornaments wMch render his work the most complete and most msi.rue- 
tive now extant. 

History, properly so called, may be clesciibed by tbc addition of tliose paiis which 
are not required to annals ; and therefore tluTe is little furth(‘r to lie said conccnihig 
it; only, that the dignity and gravity of style is hm-e ii<H'(\ssary. hduit tlu‘ giu'SMcs of 
secret causes inducing to the actions, be drawn at least Itotu tlie most pioliable eir- 
cumstaiices, not perverted by the malignity of Iheauthoi to smister mlerprthalions— 
of which Tacitus is accused—but candidly laid down, and led to th(' judgmeut of 
the reader ; that nothing of concernment iSo omitted ; but tilings ol trivial moment 
are still to lie neglected, as debasing the majesty of the work; that neither jiartiality 
nor prejudice appear, but that truth may overywb<‘rc Ixi sacr(*d. . . . 

Biographia, or tiic history of particular men’s lives, comesiu*\t lo he coumdert'd ; 
which m dignity is mfenor to the other two, as heing more coiiUiumI in action, and 
treating of wars and councils, and all other jiublic affairs of nations, only as they r'- 
late to him whose life is written, or as his fortunes have a particular dependence* on 
them, or conncct.ion to them. All things here are eireumscribed and dnvmi to a 
point, so as to terminate in one; coiisc'qn"ntly, if the action or counsel wm-e man¬ 
aged by colleagues some part of it must be either lame or ivantlng, mvw'pt it, ho sup¬ 
plied by the excursion of the writer. Ih'reiii, likewmis must he, less of vainety, for 
the same reason; because the fortunes and actions of one man tira related, not those 
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of many. Thus the actions and achievements of Sylla, Lncullus, and Pompey, are all 
of them blit the successive parts oi the Mithiidatic war ; of which we could have no 
perlcct linage, if the same hand had not given us the whole, though at sevcial views, 
in their paiticiilar lives. 

Yet though we allow, for the reasons above alleged, that this kind of writing is in 
dignity inferior to history and annals, in pleasure and iustiuctiou it equals, or even 
excels, both of thein. It is not only commended by ancient practice to celebrate 
the nunnery of groat and woithy men, as the best thunks winch posterity can jiay 
them, but also the examples of viitueaio ot more vigour when they are thus con¬ 
tracted into individuals. As the sunbeams, imited m a burning-glass to a point, 
have, greater force than when tliey are darted fioiu a plain supeiiicies, so the virtues 
and acfions of one man, drawn together in a single stoiy, strike upon our iiimds a 
stronger ^llld moi(‘ lively impression than the scattered relations of many men 
and inany actions; and by the same means that they give us pleasure, they aftord 
us })iolit, loo. Por wlum the imderstandmg is intent and fixed upon a single thing, 
it carries closer to the inaik; eveiy part of the object sinks into it, and the soul 
rt‘ceiv(^s it iinmixed and whole. P'01 this reason, Austotle coiimunids the unity of 
action in a poem ; because the mind is not capable of digesting many things at once, 
lun oi coiK'c'iving fully any more than one idea at a tune. Wliatsoever distracts the 
ph'Msure, lessens it: and as the reader is more couconied at one man’s fortune 
tlmii those ol many, so lik(n\iso the writer is more capable of making a pel feet woik 
it he confines hnnsolf to tins narrow compass. The lineaments, features, and col- 
ouniigs of a single picture may be hit exactly; but in a history-piece of many figures, 
the geiHTal design, the ordonnanco or disposition ol it, tlu* relation of one figure to 
another, the divei’Mty of the posture, habits, shadowings, and all the other graces cou- 
spiungtoa niiiiorinity, are of so difficult xierfonnauce, that indtheris the resemblance 
ol particular persons often jierfeci, 1101 the biauily ol the piece complete; for any 
considerable error in the parts renders the whole disagri'eablc and lame. Thus, then, 
tlu‘ perfection of tlio work, and the benefit aiising tiom it, are both more absolute m 
Inograiihy than in history, AW bistoiy is only the jmecepts of moral philosophy 
1 educed into examples. Moral philosophy is divided into two parts, ethics and. poli¬ 
tics: the first iiistinicts us in onr private offic(‘S of virtue, the second m those which 
relate t o th(i maiuigmueni of the conmiouwealth. Both of these teach by argumen¬ 
tation and leasoning, w'hich rush, as it v/ore, into the mind, and possess it w’lth vic- 
leiu'c ; but history rather allures than forces ns to virtue There is nothing of the 
tyrant in o.xamjilc ; but it gently g]idi‘S into ns, is easy and pleasant m its passage, 
and, in one word, 1 educes into practice our speculative notion h ; therefore the more 
pow'erlul the exampk's are, they are the more useful also, and by hemg more known, 
they are more powerfii], ISfow, unity which is defined, is in its own iiaturc more apt 
to be iindei stood 1 ban multiplicity, which lu some measure participates of infinity. 
'■J'lie reason is Aristotle’s. 

Jhograpliui, or the lustorica of particulai livcv‘'’, though circinnscrihod in the sub¬ 
ject, is yet more extensive in tb<i style than the other two; for it not only corapre- 
iuMids them both, but has soiiKwvliat sui>eradded, which neither of them have. The 
style ol it is various, according to the occasion. There are proper places m it for 
the plainness and nakedness oi narration, which is ascribed to annals ; there is also 
room resiTved for the lottiiiess and gravity of general history, wken the actions re- 
lated shall require that manner of expression. But there is, withal, a descent into 
minute circumstaiict's and trivial passages of lifii, wiiich are natural to this way of 
waiting, and which the dignity of the other tw’O wall not admit. There you arc con¬ 
ducted only into the rooms i ( state, here >011 arc led into the private lodgings of the 
h(;»o ; you S(‘e hhu in his undress, and are made familiar with his most pnvato ac¬ 
tions and conversations. You mav behold a Heipiu and a Lieliiis gatlnaang coclde- 
hIm'IIs on The sboKs Augustus playing at hoimding-storii's walh boys, and Agesilaus 
ruling on a hobby-horse among Ins children. The pageantry of hie is taken away; 
you see the jioor'reasonable aiiiiiial as naked as ever iiaturo made him ; arc made ac¬ 
quainted with bis iiaasions and hisfollii’s; and find the dciui-god a man. Plutarch 
himseli has more than once defended this kind of relating little passagi^s ; for, in the 
life of Alexander, he says thus: *ln wntiiur the lives ot iliustrioua men, 1 am not 
tied to the huvs of history ; nor does it follow% tliat, hecaiisc; aii action is great, it 
thereforo manifests t lie greatness and virtue of him who did it; hut, on the other 
side, sometimes a word or a casual jest, betrays a man more to oui knowledge of him, 
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tliau a battle fongbt wherein ten thousand men were slain, or sacking of cities, or a 
course ot victories.’ In another place, he quotes Xenophon on the like occasion : 
*The sayings of great men in their familiar discourses, and amidst their wim*, have 
sonu'what m them which is worthy to be transmitted to posterity.’ Our anilioi thei e- 
fore needs no tjxciise, lint rather deserves a commendation, when h(} relates, as pkais- 
aiif, some sayings of his heroes, which appear—I must confess it—viay cold and in¬ 
sipid ninth to us. For it is not his meaning to commend the jest, but to paint tlie 
man ; besides, we may have lost somewhat of the idiom of that language 111 which it 
was spoken ; and wbi‘re the conceit is couched in a single word, it all th(‘ signilica- 
tious ot it are not critically understood, the grace and tlie pleasantry are lost. 

Drydeii was exceedingly sensitive to tlie criticisms of the paltry 
veisificrs of bis day. Among those who annoyed him was Flkanaii 
Settle, a now forgotten rhymster, with whom he carried on a violent 
war of ridicule and abuse, TJic following is an amusing specimen of 
a criticism by Dry den on Settle’s tragedy, called ‘ The JEmpress of 
Morocco,’ which was acted at court, and seems to have roused the 
jealousy and indignation of the critic : 

To conclude this act with the most rumbling piece of nonsense spoken yet— 

To nattering lightning our feigned smiles conform, 

Winch, backed with thunder, do but gild a storm. 

Cor-) form a smile to lightning, make a swiVc imitate ??<7/1 tnfw.cr, and flattering lightning i 
lightning, sure, is a threatening thing. And this lightning must gild a storm, ]Slow» 
if I must conform my smiles to lightiiiug, then my smiles must gild a st.onu loo : to 
gild with miiles is a new invoiition of gilding. And gild a storm by being barked 
with thunder. Tlnuidcr is jiart of the storm ; so one part of tlu^ stonu must help to 
grid another part, and help by backing ; as if a man would gild a thing the b(‘tttT for 
being backed, or having a load upon his back. So that there is gildtngny ronjormvng. 
sntiiing, tightmng, hacking, and thundering. The whole is as if I should say thus: J 
will make my counterfeit smiles look like a flattering horse, which, being backed 
with a tiooper, docs but gild the battle. I am mistaken if noiisensc is not Imre 
pretty thick sown. 

The controversies in which Dryden was frequently engaged were 
not restrained within the bounds of legitimate discussion. The 
authors of those days descended to gross personalities. ‘ There was,’ 
says Sir Walter Scott, ‘ during the reign of Charles II. a S(‘mi-bar- 
hiirous virulence of controversy, even upon abstract points of litera¬ 
ture, wiiicli would be now thought injudicious and unfair, evdi by 
the newspaper advocates of contending factions. A critic of that 
lime never deemed he had so etrectually refuted the reasoning of his 
adversary, as when he had said something disrespectful of his talents, 
person, or moral character. Thus, literary contest was cmbitlered 
by personal hatred, and truth was so far from being the object of the 
combatants, that even victory was tasteless unless obtained by the 
disgrace and degradation of the antagonists.’ 

SIR WILLIAM TBMPLE. 

Sm William Temple (1628-lGOO), a well-known statesman and 
miscellaneous writer, possesses a high reputation. lie was the son 
of Sir John Temple, Master of the Kolls in Ireland in the reigns of 
Charles I. and IL Sir William was born in London. He studied at 
Cambridge under Cudworth as tutor; but being intended for public 
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life, devoted his attention chiefly to the Fi'ench and Spanish lan¬ 
guages. After travelling fi)r six years on the continent, he went to 
reside with his father in Ireland, where he represented the county of 
Carlow in the parliament at Dublin in 1061. Removing, two years 
afterwards, to England, the introductions which he carried to the 
leading statesmen of the day speedily procured him employment in 
the diplomatic service. ILj was sent, in 1665, on a secret mission to 
the bishop of 3Iunster, and performed his duty so well, that on his 
return a baronetcy was bestowed on him, and he was appointed Eng¬ 
lish resident at the court of Brussels. The pc'ace of Western Europe 
was at this time in danger from the ambitious designs of Louis XIV". 
who aimed at tlie subjugation of the Spanish Netherlands. Temple 
paid a visit to the Dutch governor, De Witt, at the Hague, and wilh 
great skill brought about, in 16G8, the celebrated * triple alliance ’ be¬ 
tween England, Holland, and Sweden, by which the career of Louis 
was for a time effectually checked. In the same year he received the 
apj^ointment of ambassador at the Hague, wiiere he resided in that 
capacity for about twelve months, on terms of intimacy with De 
Witt, and also with the young Prince of Orange, afterwards William 
III. of England. 

Tlie corrupt and w^avering principles of the English court having 
led to the recall of Temple in 1669, he retired from public business to 
his residence at Sheen, near Richmond, and there employed himself 
in literary occupations and gardening. In 1074, however, he, with 
some reluctance, consented to return as ambassador to Holland ; in 
which country, besides engaging in various important negotiations, 
he contributed to bring about the mariiage of the Prince of Orange 
with the Duke of York's eldest daughter, Mary. That important 
and popular event took place in 1677. Having finally returned to 
England in 1G79, Temple was pressed by the king to accept the ap- 
poiiitnient of Secretary of Stale, which, however, be persisted in re¬ 
fusing. Clnirlcs was now in the utmost perplexity, in consequence 
of the discontents and difficulties which a long course of misgovern- 
nient had occasioned; and used to hold anxious conferences with 
Temi)le on the meansof extricating himself from his einbarrassinenls. 
The measure advised by Sir William was the appointment of a privy- 
council of thirty persons, in conformity with whose advice the king 
should always act, and by whom all his affairs should be freely and 
openly debated; one halt of the members to consist of the great offi¬ 
cers of state, and the other of the most influential and wealthy noble¬ 
men and gentlemen of the country. This scheme was adopted by 
Charles, and excited great joy throughout the nation. The hopes of 
the people were, however, speedily frustrated by the turbulent and 
unprineij'dcd factiousness of some of the members. Temple, who 
wa'^ himself one of the council, soon became disgusted with its pro¬ 
ceedings, as well as those of the king, and, in 1681, Anally retired from 
public life. He spent the remainder of his days chiefly at Moor Park, 
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in Surrey—‘ the sweetest place,’ he says, ‘that I have seen in my life 
either before or since, at home or abroad.’ He has given a descrip¬ 
tion of the garden at Moor Park in the second of his essays—that 
upon Gardening in the ycair 1G85, which has been camsidered the best 
of liis miscellaneous treatises. It is very i)leasiDgly wriUen, and 
abounds in interesting facts and sliort desciiptioiis. In this (issay, 
Temple vindicates the English climate, and relates a saying ol 
Charles II.: 

The Bngluh Climate. 

I mast needs add one thing more in favour of onr climate which T heard the king 
say, and I thought new and right, and truly like a king of England that lov'cd uihI 
esteemed his own country. ’Twua in reply to some of the comiiany tlmt wore) ixjvilnig 
our climate, and extolling those of Italy and Wpaiu, or at least of Prance. I !<; said, li-‘ 
thought that was the best climate where he could he abroad in tiie air wilh plca'-JUi’c, 
or at least without trouble and inconvenience, the most days of the year, and tie* 
most hours of the day ; and this he thought he could bi' 111 Kiigland more tlum in any 
countiy ho knew of in Emope. And I believe it true, not only ol the hot and llu* 
cold, but even among our neighbours of Enmeo and the JjOw Comiti-K's tlunnsidves, 
where the heats or the colds, and changes of the seasons are less treiitabk* than they 
are with us 

The truth is, our climate wants no heat to produce <‘xcel]('ni trnilH ; and the de¬ 
fault of it is oul5^ the short seasons of our heats or summers, by which many of the 
later are left behind and imperfect with us. But all such as an; ripe heion; the end 
of August are, for aught I loiow, as good with us us uiiywhen; elsi‘. Tins maki's m<‘ 
esteem the tine region of gardens in England to be the compass of ten milcH about 
London, w^hore the accidental warmtli of air from the tires and st<auus of so vast a 
town, makes fruits as well as corn a great deal forwarder than in JlampHlure- or 
Wiltshire, though more southward by a full degree. 

There are, besides the temper of our climate, two things particular to us that con¬ 
tribute much to the beauty and elegance of our gardens, ivliicli ar(‘ the gravel of onr 
walks, and the fineness and almost perpetual greennesM of our tnrf. Tb(‘ llrst is not 
known anywhere else, which leaves all their div walks m other countries very un¬ 
pleasant and uneasy. The other cannot he found in Erance or in lIollaiKl, as we h.ave 
It, the soil not admitting that fineness of blade in Holland, nor the, sun that gtc’en- 
iK'ss ill France, during most of the summer; nor, iudecd, is it to he found but in the 
finest of our soils. 

At Moor Park, Temple bad for secretary and bumble companion 
tbe famous Jonathan Swift, who retained no very agre<aiblc recolU'c- 
tion of that period of dependence and obsciirily. There also residial 
one witb wdiom Swift was indissolubly associated. Esther Johnson, 
immortalised as ‘Stella,’ was tbe daughter of Temple’s housidvt'cpcr ; 
she was seventeen years younger than Sir William’s Irish seercaary, 
and the latter became her instructor, her companion, and life-long 
frientl. Yet never was genius more disastrous or friendship more 
fatal in its influence! 

After the Revolution, King William sometimes visited Temple, in 
order to consult him about public affairs. Ilis death took pla<*e in 
January 1G98-9. Throughout his whole career, tlic conduct of Bir 
William Temple was marked by a cautious regard for his personal 
comfort and reputation; which strongly disposed him to avend risks 
of every kind, and to stand aloof froiii public busiiuiss when; the ex¬ 
ercise of eminent courage and decision was required, Ilis <duiract(;r 
as a patriot is therefore not one which calls for high admiration; 
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Uiougli it ought to be remarked in his favour, that as he seems to 
have had a lively consciousness that neither iiis abilities nor disposi¬ 
tions fitted him for vigorous action in stoimy times, he probably 
acted with prudence in withdrawing from a field in which he would 
have only been mortified by failure, and done harm insteatl of good 
to the public Being suliject to frequent attacks of low spirits, be 
might have been disabled for action by the very emergencies which 
demanded the greatest mental energy and self-possession. But as an 
adviser, he was enlightened, safe and sagacious. As a private char¬ 
acter, Sir William was respectable and decorous : his lenqjer, natur¬ 
ally haughty and miamiahle, was geiieially kept under good regula¬ 
tion ; and among Ids foibles, vanity was the most ])rominent. 

The w^orks of Sir William Temple consist chiefly of short miscel¬ 
laneous pieces Ilis longest production is 'Observations upon the 
United Provinces of the ETethcrlaiids,’ composed dining his first 
retirement at Sheen, and Mhich, compared wilh his ‘ Essay on the 
Original and Nature of Government,’ written about the same lime, 
shews that he had much more ability as an observer and describer, 
than as a reasomu' on what he saw. Besides several political tracts 
of temporary interest, he wrote Essays on Ancient and Modem 
Learning; the Gardens ot Epicurus; Heroic Yiitne; Poetiy; Popu¬ 
lar BiscoiiUuils; Health and Long Life. In these are to be found 
many sound and acute oliservalions, expressed in the perspicuous and 
ca,sy, but iifA very correct or precise language, for Avhich he is noted. 
Ills memoirs and correspondence have been published by T. Pere¬ 
grine Courtenay (2 vols 

J)r. Johnson said ‘Sir William Temple was the first writer who 
gave caddice to English prose: before his time, they were careless of 
ar/‘aiig(unent, and did not mind whether a b<*n1eiice ended with an 
important word or an insignificant word, or with what part of speech 
it, was concluded’ It is Irue that some of Temple’s iiroductions are 
diiiiKuitly distingnislied by harmony and cadeiuap but that he was 
the first who introduced tlie latter, will not be admitted by any one 
wdio is fa,miliar wilh the prose of Cowley, Bishop Hall, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Dryden. 

Against Excessive Grief A 

The honour whlcli I received by a letter rrom your ludysliip was too great not, to 
h<! acknowledged ; yet I doubted whether that occasion could bcai me out in the con- 
lldcnei' ol giving your ladyMhip any further trouble. But I can no longer forbi'ar, ou 
account, ot the senwble wbundH that have bo otteu ot lute boon given your Iricnds 
here, by llui (h'siK’ialo (‘xprc'Hsions in several oi j^our letterH, reapectnig your tem¬ 
per of mind, your heallh, aud your hte ; iii a’l wlucli you mu«t allow them to be ex- 
trenudy concmiied. Pcrtuips noiui can b(‘, at heart, more partial than 1 am to what¬ 
ever regards your ladysinp, nor luon* iiiclnu d to defend you ou this very occasion, 
how unjust and nnkind stx'vm- you are to yourself. But when you throw away your 
health, or your hte, so vl'mI a, remainder bC your own taiiiily, and so great hopes of 
that into which you are enter'd, and all by a despiM-ate inelunchoty, upon an event 
past rmiK'dy, and lo whe-h all the inoiiul rare is pei]H'tiially subject, give me leave to 

Addressed tu the Countess of Essex m 1674, after the death of her only daughter. 
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tell yon, madam, that what yon do is not at all consistent either with so good a Chris¬ 
tian, or so icnsouablc and great a person, as your ladyship appears to tiie world in all 
other lights. 

1 know uo duty in icligion more generally agreed on, nor more justly requinjd by 
God Alinigiity, tluin a pericct subimssioii to his will in all tilings; nor do I tlmik any 
disposition oi inmd can cither please him more, or become us better, than that, ot 
bt'ing satislied with all ho gives, tmd contented with all he takes away. None, 1 am 
sun*,' can bo of inoio honour to God, nor ol more ease to ourselvi's For, if we coii- 
sid«>r liim as oiii Maker, we cannot contend with him; li as our Father, wo ougiitnot 
to distrust liiin; so that we may be conlldent, whatever be doi's is luteiided for good ; 
and whatever happens that we interpret otherwise, yet we can g(*t nothing iiy lepia- 
ing, nor save anything by resisting. 

But if It were lit for us to reason with God Almighty, and vour ladysiiip’s loss were; 
acknowledged as great as it could have been to any one, yet, I doubt, you would have 
but ill grace to complain at the rate you have done, or rather as you do ; lot the lirsL 
emotions or passions maybe pardoned; it is only the contmuanc<‘ ot tlunii whicli 
makes them inexcusable. In this world, madam, there is nothing perfectly good ; 
and whatever is called so, is but either compuratividy uith other t,lungs ol Us kind, 
or else with the evil that is mingled in its composition ; so he is a good nuui wlio is 
bettei tluui men co tniiionly are, or lu whom the good qualities are more than tin* bad; 
so, in the course of hie, liis condiuon is esteemed good which is better than of most, 
othoi men, or in ■which the good ciiounistances are more than the evil. By this 
iiieasuie, I doubt, madam, your complaints ought tobetimied into ackuowlcdgmmUH, 
and your friends would have cause to rejoice rather than to condole wit h you. VVlum 
your ladyship lias fairly considered how God Almighty has dealt with you m what he 
has given, you may ho Icdt to judge yourself how you have dcailt with him in your 
complaints lor whlit he has taken away. If you look about you, and cousidcr other 
lives as wtdl as your own, and what your lot is, in comparison with those Hint have 
been drawn in the circle of your knowledge; if you think how lew are born with 
honour, how many die without, nmne or children, bow little beauty we see, how few 
friends we hear ot", how much po\erty, and how many diaiaises tlu're arc in the W’orld, 
you uill fall clo'sin upon your knees, and, instead of repining at one jiniictiou, will 
admire so many blessings as you have received at tlie hand of God 

To put your ladytiliip in mind of whut jou are. and of the udvuntiiges which you 
have, y oiild look like a design to flatter you. But this I may say, that \ve will pity 
you as much as you please, if you will tell us who t.hcy are wdiom you think, upon all 
circumstances, you have reason to envy. Now, if I had a master who g;ive me all I 
could ask, but thought ht to take one thing fioui me again, either because I used it 
ill, or gave myself so much over to it as to neglect what I owi'd to him, or to t.hc 
world;'" or, pci haps, because he would shew his power, and put me in mind from 
whom I held all the rest, would you think I had much rousou to complain ol hard 
usage, and never to remember any more ivhat was left me, never to forgot W'hat was 
taken away ? 

It 13 ti UG >ou have lost a child, and all that could be lost in a cluld of that age; 
but you have kept one child, and you are likely to do so long; you have the assurance 
ot another, and the hopes of many more. You have kept a husband, grt‘at in em- 
ployineiil,, in fortune, and in the esteem of good men. You have k(‘pt your beauty 
and jourlieulth, unless you have destroyed them yoiirseU, oi discouraged them to 
stay AVI ill you by using them Ill. You have friends who are as kind to you a,s you 
can wish, or as you can give them leave to be. You have honour and csteeni from all 
who know' you; or if ever it fails in any degree, it is only upon tiiat point of your 
BGcmiug to be fallen out with God and the tvliolo world, and neitluir to care for your¬ 
self, nor anything else, after what you have lost. 

You will haj', perhaps, that one thing was all to you, and your foiiflness of it made 
you indifferent to everything else. But this, I doubt, wall Uo so far (rom lustilylng 
you, that it will prove to bo your fault as wvU as your misfortune. God Almighty 
gave you all the blessings of life, and you set your luairt wholly upon one,' and 
despise or midervaluc all the rest: is this his fault or yours? ’Nay, is it not to 
be very mithmikful to Heaven, as well as very scoriUul to the rest of th(‘ wmrld ? Is 
it not to say, because you have lost one thing God has giVen you, you thank him ior 
nothing he has left, and care not what ho takes away? la h, not to say, aiiicf' that 
one thing is gone out of the world, there is nothing loft in it which you think can 
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deserve your kindness or esteem? A friend makes me a feast, and places before 
me all that Ins care or kiuduess could piovide ; but I set my heait upon ouo dish 
alone, and if that happens to be thrown down, I scorn all the rest; anil though he 
sends lor another ot tlio same kmd, yet I use from the table m a rage, and say : ‘ JVLy 
friend is become luy enemy, and he has done me the greatest wrong m the world? 
Have I reason, madam, or good grace in what I do ? or woiild it become me better 
to eat ot the rest that is beiore nm, and think no inoie of what had hapoeued, and 
could not be loniedied ? 

Christianity teaches and commands ns to moderate our passions: to temper onr 
aftectious towards all things below; to bethauktul tor the possession, and patient 
under the loss, whenever He who gave shall see lit to lake away. Your (sxtreme fond¬ 
ness was perhaps as displeasing to (iod before as nov\ your exfi miie alllictiou is ; and 
your loss may have been a punishment for your faults m the manuei of enjoying 
what you had. It is at least pious to ascribe all the ill that befalls us to our own 
dements, rather than to niiustice in God. And it becomes us better to adore the 
issues of Ills providence m the effects, than to inqune into the cansus ; for snbiiiib- 
sioii is the only \vi\y of reasoning between a creature and its Maker; and content¬ 
ment in his will IS the greatest duty we can iireteiul to, and the best lemedy we can 
ajiply to all our imsfortiiues. 

Passions are iieihups the stmgs wdthout wdiich, it is said, no honey is made. Yet 
I think all sorts of men have ever agreed they ought to he our servants, and not our 
masteis; to give us some agitation ior entertainment or (ixercise, but never to throw 
our reason out of its seat. It is better to have no passions at all, than to have them 
too violent; or such alone as, instead of heightening cur pleasures, affoid us noth¬ 
ing but vexation and paiii. 

In all such losses as your ladyship’s has been, there is something that common 
nature cannot be denied: theic is a great deal that good nature may be allow^ed. 
But all excessive and outrageous gnef or lamentatioii for the dead was accounted, 
among the ancient Christians, to have souietliing lieatheinsh ; and, among the civil 
nations ol old, to have something baibarons: and theredoro it has been the caie of the 
first to moderate it by their iirecepts, and of the latter to rc^stiaiii it by their laws. 
When young children are taken away, ive are sure tlu‘y are ivcll, and escape much ill, 
winch w'oiikl ni all apptwauce liave befalb-u them if they had stayed longiT with us. 
Our kiudiu’Sb to tliein is di'cmed l.o proceed fi om common opinions or fond imagina¬ 
tions, not fi ieiidsMp or esteem; anrl to be grounded upon eutertuinTiient rather than 
use 111 the many oflice.s of life. Nor wmuld it pass from any person besides yonr 
ladyship to say 3’ou lost a companion and a fuend of nine ycairs old ; though you 
loi-.t one, indeed, wdio gave the fairest hopes that could be of being bol Li m time and 
everything else that is estimable and good. But .yet that itself is very uiicei tain, 
coiisulenng the chances of lime, the inh'Ctiou of company, the snares ot the world, 
and the pasbious of youth: so that, the most cxcc'llmit and agioeablc cieature of that 
tender age might, by the couise of years and accuUmts, become the most imsciable 
lierself; and irgnuitcr trouble to her ineuds by li\ing long, than she coidd have been 
by dying young. 

Y et, afLi'r all, madam, I think your loss so great, and some measure of your grief so 
deserved, that, would all yoiu passionatecompliatits, all the anguish of jour heart, do 
anything to ri'lncve it; could feais water the loviuy plant, so as to make it grow 
again aftm* once it is cut down; could sighs luruish new breath, or could it draw life 
aiid spirits from the wasting of yours, I am sure your frhmds would be so far from 
accusing jonr passion, that th<‘y would encourage it as much, and share it as deeply, 
as t.hey could. But alas ! the eternal laws ot the creation cxtinguisli all such hopes, 
forbid all such designs; nature gives 11s many children and irieiids to take them 
aivay, but takes none nw^ay to give them to ins again. And this makes the excesses 
of grief to be* iiniversully condemned as imnatural, because so miieliin vam ; whereas 
nature docs nothing in vain: as mireasouable, because so contrary to our own 
doslgus; for we all'design to be weli and at ease, and by grief we make oiusolves 
troubbfs most properly out ol the dust, whilst our ravings and coinplamts arc but 
like arrows shot up into the air at no mark, and so to no purpose, but only to fall 
back upon onr own heads and destroy ourselves 

Perhaps, madam, you wuil say this is your ilesign, or, if not, your desire; but I 
hope you are not yet so fur gone, or bo desperately bent. Your ladyship kiiow’S very 
well your life is not your own, but Ills wdio h'lit it you lo manage and prcsciwe in the 
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■best way you can, and not to throw it away, as if it came from some coininon hand. 
Onr life belongs, 111 a great meaburc, to our country and our family: thercdorcs, by all 
buinan laws, as well as divme, solf-muider has ever been agreed upon as the grcatc'st 
crime; and it is punished here with the utmost shame, winch us all that can be in- 
tiicrcd upon the dead. But is the crime much less to lull oiii selves by a slow poison 
than by a sudden ^^omld ? JMow, li we do it, and know we do it., by a long and con¬ 
tinual grief, can we think ourselves innocent V \\ hut groat diflerciice is Ibens if w(‘ 
break 0111 hearts or consume them, it wo pierce them or bruise them; since all ler- 
ininatcs in the same death, as all arises from the same despair? But what if it does 
not go so far; it is not, indeed, so bad as it might be, but that does nut excuse it. 
Though 1 do not kill my neighbour, is it no hurt to wound him, or to spoil him of 
the con veil len cos otlilc? 1'he greatest crime is lor a man to kill innihelf; is It a 
small one to wound himself by anguish of lieart, by grief, or dt'spair : to ruin Ins 
health, to sliortcn his age, to deiirive himself of all the pleasure, ease, and enjoyment 
of life ? . . , 

AVhilst I had any hopes that that your tears would ease* yon, or that your griel 
would consume Itself by liberty and time, your ladysbii) knows very well I never 
accused it, nor ever increased it by the common Xonmil ways of atleinpting to assuage 
it: and tins, I am sure, is the first ofiicc of the kind 1 ever pel lonned, otherwiK* than 
in the most ordinary forms I was m hopes what wais so violent could not be long; 
hut whmi I observed it to grow stronger W'ith ag(‘, and increase like a stream the 
further it ran; when I saw it draw out to such unhappy consequences, and thri'uten 
not less than your child, your health and your life, I could no longm- lorbt'ar this en¬ 
deavour. Kor can I end it without begging of your ladyship, for Clod’s saki‘, for your 
own, for that of your children and yoxir friends, your country and your family, that 
you would no loiigi'r abandon yourself to so disconsolate a passion; hut that you 
would at length awaken vonr piety, give way to your prudence, or, at least, rouse 
up the invincible spirit of the Percies, which nevm* yet slirmik at any disaster; that, 
you would sometimes reinemher the great honours and fortunes of your tamily, hot 
always the losses ; cherish those veins of good humour that are so natural to you, 
and sear up those of ill, that would make you so unkind to your childrim and to your¬ 
self ; and, above all, that you would enter upon the cares ot youi henltb and your him 
For iny^ puit, I know nothing that could bo so great an honour and a satistactiou l.o 
mo, as if your ladyship would own me to have contributed toivards this cure; but, 
lioivever, none can perhaps more justly pretend to your jiardon for the atbeiipt, 
since t.here is none, I am sure, who has ahvaysluid at heart agi(*al,or honour for your 
ladyship’s family, nor can have more esteem for you, than, madam, your most obedi¬ 
ent and most humble servant. 

Right of Prmate Judgment in Religion. 

Whosoever designs the change of religion in a country or government by any 
othoi means than that of a general conversion of the people*, or the greatest part ot 
thcmi, designs all the mischiefs to ainition that use to UHh(*r in, or attend, the two 
great distempers of a state, civil wan* or tyianny; wlucli are violence, OjijiresHion, 
ciuelty, rapine, intemperance, iiijiusticc; and, 111 short, the* iniBerabU* ellUKioii oi 
Imnuiii blood, and the contusion of all laws, ord<‘rs and virtiu's among men. 

Such consequences as thesis X doubt, arc something luort* than ihe ilisputed 
opinions ot any man, or any particular assembly of men, can hi* worth; since llie 
great and general end of all religion, next lo men’s happiness herealt(*{, is their hap- 
piiH'f-s heie; as appears by the coinmaiidments of God being tlie best and grealest 
moral and civil, as well as divine prt‘cepts, that have bec'ii givi*u to a nation ; uml by 
the rewards proposed to the piety of the Jews, throughout tin* Old d’l'slament, w liicli 
were the blessings of this life, as health, length of age, nmnbc'r cf children, ph'iily, 
peace, or victory. ... 

A man that tells me my opinions are absurd or ridtculoiis, impertinent or unrea¬ 
sonable. because they ditier from liis, seems to intmid a quarrel nisbaul ol a dispute, 
and calls me fool, or madman, wdth a little more cireumstanc**; tliougb. perhaps, I 
jiass for one as wadi m iny senses as be, as pertinent in talk, and ns prudent m lib*: 
yi't those aicthe common civilities, m religious aigunumt, of iMifilei<*nt and (‘onceited 
men, who talk much oi right reason, and menu always their own, and make tlu'ir 
private miaginatioii the measure oi general truth. But such language deturinines all 
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between ns, and tlie dispute comes to end in three words at last, which it might as 
well have ended in at liist: That he is in the right, and I am in the wrong. 

The other great end oi religion, which is our happiness here, has been gcnerplly 
agreed on by all mankind, as appears in the records oi all their laws, as well as all 
their religions, wliicb conies to be established hy the concurrence of men’s customs 
and opinions ; though, in the latter, that concurrence may have been pioduced by 
divine impressions or inspirations. For all agiec in teaching .nid commanding, in 
planting and improving, not only those moral vntues ^\ Inch conduce to the iehcitv 
and tranquility as eveiy private man’s hCe, but also those manners and dispositions 
that tend to the peace, order, and satidy of all cml socieiies and governinenrsamong 
men. Nor could I ever understand how those who call themselves, and the workl 
usually calls, religiaU'S men, come to put so great weight upon those points of belief 
which men never have agreed in, and so little upon those ot virtue and morality, in 
which they have luiidly ever disagreed. Nor why a state should venture the subver¬ 
sion of their i)eac(‘, and their order, which are certain goods, and, so universally 
esteemed, for the jirupugation of uncertain or contested opinions. 

Sir William Temple’s ‘ Essay upon the Ancient, and Modem Learn¬ 
ing ’ gave occasion to one of tlie most celebrated literary controver¬ 
sies -which have occurred in England. The composition of it was 
suggested to him principally by a French work of Cliarles Perrault, 
on ‘ The Age of Louis the Great/ in which, with the view of flatter¬ 
ing the pride of the grand moiiarque, it was affirmed that tlie writers 
of antiquity had been excelled by those of modern times. This doc¬ 
trine excited a warm discussion in France, where the poet Buileau 
was among those by whom it was strenuously opposed. It was in 
behalf of the ancients that Sir William Temple also took the field. 
The first of the enemy’s arguments wdiich he controverts is the alle¬ 
gation, ‘ that we must have more knowledge than the ancients, be¬ 
cause we have the advantage both of 1,heirs and our own; just as a 
dwarf standing upon a giant’s shoulders sees more and further than 
he.’ To this lie replies, that the ancients may have derived vast st ores 
of knowledge from their predecessors—namely the Chinese, Egyp¬ 
tians, Chaldeans, Persians, Syrians, and Jews. Among these nations, 
he remarks, ‘were planted and cultivated mighty growths of astro¬ 
nomy, astrology, magic, geometry, natural philosophy, and ancient 
story; and from these sources Orpheus, Homer, Lycurgus, Pythagoras, 
Plato, and others of the ancients, are acknowledged to have drawn 
all those depths of knowledge or learning which have made them so 
renowned in all succeeding ages.’ Here Temple manifests extreme 
ignorance and credulity in assuming as lacts the veriest fables of the 
ancients, particularly with respect to Orpheus, of whom lie after¬ 
wards speaks in conjunction wit.h that equally authentic personage, 
Arion, and in reference to whose musical powers he asks triumph¬ 
antly, ‘ What are become of the charms of music, by which men and 
beasts, fishes, fowls, and serpents, w<;re so frequently enchanted, and, 
their very natures changed ; by which the passions <if men were raised 
to the greatest height and violence, and then as suddenly appeased, 
so thaCthey might be justly said to be turned into lions or lambs, into 
wolves or into harts, by the powers and charms of this admirable 
music F 
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In the same credulous spirit, he affirms that ‘ the more ancient sages 
of Greece appear, by the cliaracters remaining of them, to iiave been 
much gx*eatei’ men than Hippocrates, Plato, and Xenophon, a hey 
were generally princes or lawgivers ot their countries, oi at least 
offered or invited to be so, eitiier of their own or of otlnn-s, that 
desired them to frame or reform their several institutions 01 civil 
government. They were commonly excellent poets and great iniy- 
siciaiis: they were so learned in natural philosophy, that they fore¬ 
told not only eclipses in the heavens, hut cartlKtuakcs at land, and 
storms at sea, great droughts, and great plagues, mucli plenty or much 
scarcity of certain sorts of fruits or gram; not to mention the magi¬ 
cal powers attributed to several of tliemto allay storms, to raise gales, 
to appease commotions of the people, to make plagues ciuisc; vy lnch 
qualities, whether upon any ground ol truth or no, yet, it well be¬ 
lieved, must have raised them to that strange Inught they were at, ol 
common esteem and honour, in their own and succeediiig ages, riic 
objection occurs to him, as one likely to be set up by the admirers oi 
modern learning, that there is no evidence oi the existence of ho<)KS 
before those now cither extant or on record. This, however, gives 
him no alarm: for it is very doubtful, he tells us, whether books, 
though they may be helps to knowledge, and serviceable in dihusing 
it, ‘ are necessary ones, or much advance any other s(ii(mce beyond the 
particular records of actions or registers of time’—as li any example 
could be adduced of science having flourished where^ tradition was 
the only mode of handing it down I IIis notice of astronomy is 
equally ludicrous : ‘ There is nothing new in astronomy,’ says lie, ‘ to 
vie with the ancients, unless it be the GopeTnicun system’^ —a system 
which overturns the whole fabric of ancient astronomical science, 
though Temple declares with great simplicity that it * has made no 
change in the conclusions of astronomy.’ In comparing ‘ the greaf 
wits among the moderns’ with the authors of antiquity, he mentions 
no Englishmen except Sir Philip Sidney, Bacon, and Selden, leaving 
Shakspeare and Milton altogether out of view. How little he was 
qualified to judge of the comparative merits of ancient anti modern 
authors, is evident not only from his total ignorance of the Greek 
language, but I'rom the very limited knowledge of English literature 
evinced by his considering Sir Philip Sidney lobe ‘bt)th the greatest 
poet and the noblest genius of any that have left writings behind 
them, and imblished in ours or any other modern language.’ lie 
further declares, that after Arkisto, Tasso, and Spenser, he ^ knows 
none of the moderns that have made any achievements in heroic poe¬ 
try worth recording.’ 

Descartes and Hobbes are ‘ the only new philosophers that have 
made entries upon the noble stage of the sciences for fifteen hundred 
years past,’ and these * have by no means eclipsed the lustre of Plato, 
Aristotle, Epicurus, and others <M' the ancients ’ Bacon, Xewton, and 
Boyle are not regarded as pliilosoiihcrs at all. But the most unlucky 
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blander committed by Temple on Ibis occasion was bis adducing tbe 
Greek Epistles of Piialaris in support of the proposition, that ‘tbe 
oldest books we have are still in their kind the best’ These Epistles, 
says he, ‘ I think to have more grace, more spirit, more force of wit 
and genius, than any others 1 have seen, either ancient or modern.’ 
Home critics, he admits, have asserted that they are not tbe produc¬ 
tion of Phalaris~who lived in Hicily more than five centuries before 
Christ—but of some writer m the declining age oi Greek literature. 
Ill leiily to these sceptics, be enumerates such transcencbnit excel¬ 
lences of tlie Epistles, that any man, he thinks, ‘ must liave little skill 
in painting that cannot find out this to be an original.’ The celebrity 
given to tliese Epistles by the publication of Temple’s Essay, led to 
the appearance of a new edition of them at Oxford, under the name 
of Charles Boyle as editor. Boyle, while prciiaring it for the press, 
got into a quarrel with the celebrated critic, IBcliard Bentley, a man 
deepl}^ versed in Greek literature; on wdiom he inserted a latter 
reflection m bis preface. Bentley, in reply, demonstrated the Epis¬ 
tles to be a forgery, taking* occasion at the same time to speak some¬ 
what irreverently of Sir William Temple. Boyle, with the assistance 
of Aldridi, Atterbury, and other Christ-cliiirch doctors—who, indeed, 
were the riaxl combatants—sent forth a reply, the plausibility of which 
seemed to give him the advantage; till Bentley, in a most triumph¬ 
ant rejoinder, (‘xposed the gross Ignorance which lay ccmcealed under 
the wit and assumption of Ids opponents. To these parties, however, 
the controversy was not confined. Boyle and his friends were backed 
by the sarcastic powers, if not by tbe learning, of Pope, Swift, Garth, 
Middleton, and others. Swift, who came into tbe field on behalf of 
his patron, Sir William Temple, published on this occasion his fam¬ 
ous ‘Battle of the Books,’ and to the end of his life continued tospeah 
of Bentley in the language ol hatred and contempt. In the work just 
mentioned, Swift has ridiculed not only that scholar, but also bis 
friend, the Rev William Wotton, who had opposed Temple in a treatise 
entilhal ‘ Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning,’ published 
in 1694. To sinne parts of that treatise Sir William wrote a reply, 
the following passage in which perhaps suggested the satirical account 
given long afierwards by Swift, in ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ of tbe experi¬ 
mental reW.a-rcbes of tbe projector at Lagodas: 

Schemes of PTojeetors. 

What has heen prorlucod for Ihc use, benefit, or pleasure ot mankhicl, by all the 
airy speculalioiib ot those w ho havtipassecl for the gi cat advancei s ot knowledge and 
learning these last fitty yeais—wdiicii is the date of oiir modern pnheuders—I confess 
I am yet to seek, and should he very glad to liiid. I have indeed heard ol wondrous 
pr(d(‘nsions and visions ot nnai possessed with notions of tiie strange advaiicenuuit 
ot learning and sciences, on foot in this age, and the progri'BS they are like to make hi 
the next; as'the imivei’sal medicine, which will certainly cure all that have it; the 
l)luloso])her’s atone, wliieh will be touiid out by men that care not for richca ; the 
translusion of young blood into old men’s veins, wdiich will inakt* lh(‘m as gamesome 
as the iambs from which ’Us to be derived; a amversai language, which may serve 
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all men’s tuinwhen they have forj^ot their own; the knowle(lp:e of one nnotlu-r’s 
thoughts without the grievous trouble of spoaldiig; the art of Hying, till a man Imp- 
pens to fall down, and break his neck; doublo-Dottoined ships, wlioreol none can 
ever he cast away besides the first that was made; the admirable virtiU'S of that noble 
and necessary jmee called spittle, which will come to he sold, and very cheap, m the 
apothecaries’ shops; diBCOveries of new worlds in the planets, and voyages bet,we(‘n 
tins and that in tlie moon to he made as frequently as betwmm York and London: 
winch such poor mortals as I am think as wild as those of Ariosto, but without half 
so much wit, or so much instruction ; for there, these inodeni sages may know wluac* 
they may hope in time to find their lost senses, preserved in phials, with those oi 
Orlando. 


Sm GEORGE MACKENZIE. 

Sir George Mackenzie, lord advocate under Charles 11. and «TaineB 
IL (1686-1691), was a native of Dundee, son of Simon Mackenzie of 
Lochslin, brother of the Earl of Seaforth. lie was educated at ISt. 
Andrews and Aberdeen, and studied civil law at Bourses, in France. 
In 1690, he published ‘Arciine ; or the Serious Romance.’^ He seems 
to have been almost the only learned man of his lime in Scotland 
who maintained an acquaintance with the lig'hter departments of eon- 
temporaiy English literature. Sir George was a friend of Dryden, 
by whom he is mentioned with great respect; and he himself com¬ 
posed poetry, which, if it has no other merit, is at least in pure En¬ 
glish, and appears to liave been fashioned after the best modids of the 
time He also wrote some moral essays, which possesjf the same 
merits. These are entitled—‘ On Happiness‘ The Religious Stoic 
‘ Moral Gallantry‘ The Moral Ilistoiy of Erugalityand ‘ Reason.’ 

In 1665, Sir George published at Edinburgh h\. Moral Essay, pre¬ 
ferring Solitude to Public Employment,’ which drew forth an answer 
from John Evelyn. Both are curious and pleasing works, and it is 
remarkable as illustrating tlie propensity of men to dwell in imagin¬ 
ation on pleasures which they do not possess, that the writer who 
contended for solitude was a person busily employed in scenes of 
aciive life, the king’s advocate for Scotland; while Evelyn, whoso 
pursuits were principally those which ornament retirement—who 
longed to be ‘delivered from the gilded impertinences of life’—stood 
forward as the champion of public and active employment. The 
arguments of Evelyn are, however, unanswerable. lie ought to be 
a wise and good man, indeed, that dares to live alone ; for ambition 
and malice, lust and superstition, or torpid indolence, are in solitude 
as in their kingdom. The most busy may find lime for occasional 
retirement from the world, while the highest virtues lose their cfiicacy 
from being unseen- Even the love of ietter$--tlie chief delight and 
attraction of a secluded life—palls ujion the mind, and fails to render 
instruction, for ‘not to read men, and converse with living libraries, 
is to deprive ourselves of the most useful and profitable of studies.’ 
The literary efforts of Sir George Mackenzie were but holiday recre¬ 
ations. His business was law. He was author of ‘ Institute of th<i 
Law of Scotland,’ and ‘ Law's and Customs in Matters Criminal 
also ‘ A Defence of the Royal Line of Scotland,’ in wjiich he gravely 
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supports the story of the forty fabulous kings deduced from Gatiielus, 
son-in-law of Pharaoh^ and his spouse Scota! An important histoi i- 
cal production of his pen, entitled ‘ Memoirs of the Aifairs of Scotlaiid, 
from the Restoration of Charles II’ lay undiscovered in manuscript 
till the x^resent century, and was not printed till 1821. Sir George 
disgraced himself by subserviency to the court, and b}^ the inhu¬ 
manity and cruelty which, as Lord Advocate, he was instrumental in 
perpetrating against the Covenanters. He is distinguished as the 
founder of the Library of the Faculty of Advocates "in Edinburgh 
At the Revolution, he retired to England, where his death took x^lace 
in 1C91. 

Sir George Mackenzie was less successful in verse than, in prose: 

Fraue of a Country Life. 

O happy country life ! pure like its air; 

Free irom t.hc raj?c ot pride, the pangs of care. 

Here happy souls lie bathed in soft content, 

And are at once secure and innocent. 

3 Sfo passion here but love ; lieic is no wound 
Hut that by winch lovers tlieir names confound 
On barks of trees, whilst with a smiling face 
They see those letters as tlieinselves embrace. 

Hero the kind myrtles pleasant branches spread; 

And Buie no laurel casts so sweet a shade. 

Yet all tlu‘se country pleasures, without love, 

"Would but a dull and tedious piison prove. 

Hut oh ! what woods [and] parks [and] meadows lie 
In the blest circle ol a mistress’ eye I 
What courts, \vliat camps, wdiat triumphs may one find 
Displayed in Cielia, when she will be kiud ! 

What a dull thing this lower world had been. 

If heavenly beautu'S wen? notsomctirnt'S seen ! 

Dor when bur Caslia leavc'S this charming place, 

Her absence all its glories docs deface. 

Against Envy. 

Wc may cure envy in ourselves cither by considering how xisoloss or how ill these 
things were for winch wc envy our mughboura ; or else how wc possess as much or 
as good tilings. If I envy his greatiKJSS, L cousidcT that he wants luy quiet: as also 
I consider that he iiossibly envies mo as much as 1 do him ; and that wheu I begun 
to examine exactly his perfections, and to balance them with my own, I found my¬ 
self as happy as ho was. And though many envy others, yet very few would change 
their conclitioii even with those whom they envy, all being considt'ied. And I have 
oft admired why v<; liave suffered ourselves to be so cheated by contradictoiy vices, 
as to coutimin t his day him whom we envied the last; or why we envy so many, since 
tlujre arc so few wbom wc think to deserve as much as we do. Another great help 
against envy is, that wc ought to considi‘r how much the Hung envied costs him 
whom we envy, and if 'we would tak<i it at. the price. Thus, wluui I envy a man for 
being learned, I consider how much ol his health and time that learning consumes : 
if for being gieut, how he should flatter and sejvc tor it; and if I would not pay his 
pi'ice, no reason I ought to have what he has got. Soinetunes, also, I consider that 
there is no reason for my envy: he whom L t nvy deserves more than he has, and I 
less than I posst'ss. And by tlunkiug mueli of these, 1 repri'sa tludr envy, which 
grows still from the contempt of our neighbour and the overrating oursedves As 
also I consider that the perfections <*iivied by me may hv advantageoUH to me ; and 
thus I check myself for envying a great [deader, but am rather glad that there is Piieli 
a man, who may defend my innocence: or to envy a groat soldier, because his valour 
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•may clefcmd my estate or countiy. And when any of my coniitrymcn to raise 
envy lu me I alter the scene, and begin to be glad that Scotland can boast oi ao line 
a man : and I reiiiernbcr, that though now I am angry at Imn when 1 (Oimnu e him 
witli myself yet, if I were discoursing ol niy nation abroad, I would hes glad oi that 
meiit lii him which now displeases me. Nothing is envied but what appmns 
lul and chaiming: and it is strange that I should be troubled at the sight ol w'hat is 
nlc'asant I cndeavoi also to make such my fiiends as deserve my tmvy ; mid no man 
is so base as to envy his friend. Thus, whilst others look on the angry side of merit, 
unci thereby trouble themselves, I am pleased in admiring the beauties and charms 
which burn them as a liie, whilst they wai-m me as the sun. 

Fame, 

I smile to see imderling pretenders, and who live in a country scarce designed in 
the exactest maps, sweat and toil lor so miraassy a reputation, that, when it is ham¬ 
mered out to the most stretching dimciisious, will not yet reach the nean-st towns 
of a nen>'hbouring coiiutiy ; xvlit-a eas, examine such as have but lately rc'tiiriied iroiu 
traveihng in most flourishing kingdoms, and though cunosity was tlieir gnaiti'st 
cnaiid, yet ye will find that they scarce know^ who is chancellor or presuh'iitf in these 
places: and in the <ixactest histones w'e hear but f'o\v new's of the famousest pleaders, 
divines, or physicians; and by soldiers these are undervalued as pedants, and these 
by them as maclcaps, and both by pliilosophcrs as fools 

The Trus Path to Esteem 

I have remarked in my own time that some, by taking too much care to be es¬ 
teemed and admired, have by that com so nnss(‘d their aim; whilst othms oi them 
w'ho sluinued it, did nioet wth it, as it it had fallen on them whilst it was flying i rom 
the others; which proceeded from the unfit means these able and reusoiuible num 
took to establish their reputation. It is veiy strangm to hear men value themH(‘lvi*s 
upon their honour, and their being men of their wmrd in tnfies, wdien yc't unit same 
honour cannot tie them to pay the debts tht‘y have contracted upon solemn promise 
of secure and speedy repayment; starving poor widow^s and orphans to feed thmr 
lusts, and adding thus lobbery and oppression to the dishonourable breacJi of trust. 
And how can. we think them men? of honour, who, when a potent and foreign mon¬ 
arch IS oppressing his weaker neighbours, hazard their very lives to assist him, 
though they would rail at any ofc then* acquaintance, that, nu^etnig u strong nuui 

fighting with a weakei-, should assist the stronger lii his oppichsion V . 

The surest and most pleasant path to imiversal esteem and true poimlnnty is 10 
be just; for all men esteem him most who sc'ciires most their private iiitenst, aiul 
protects best their innocGiice. And all w'ho have any notion ol a IKuly, bcliev*^ that 
lustice is one of his cbier attributes; and that, therefore, whoever is just, is next in 
nature to IJim, and tlie best picture of Him, and to be revereneeil and loved, but 
yet how few' trace this path I most men choosing rather to toil and ycx tiunusclvos, 
in sec'king popular applause, by living high, and in profuse prodigalities, which are 
cnteituiniid by injustice and oppression; as if rational mcii would pardon robbers 
because they feasted them upon a part of their own spoils; o-r di<1 l(‘t them H(*c‘ hue 
and glorious shows, made for the honour of the giver upon the expeiiHo of therolihed 
spectators. JBut when a virtuous person appears great by his nuu-it, and ()bi‘yea only 
by the charming force of his reason, all men think him doscimdcd from that heaven 
which he serves, and to him they gladly pay the noble tribute of deserved praises. 


JOHN EVELYN. 

John Evelyn (1620-1706), a gentleman of easy fortune, aiul the 
most amiable personal character, distinguisiied himself by sev'oral 
scientific works written in a ])opuhir style. His ‘ Bylva, or a Dis¬ 
course of Forest Trees, and the Propagation of TiuUxd* in bis Majes¬ 
ty’s Dominions,’ published in 1004, was written in consequence ol tin 
application to the Koyal Society by flic commissioners of the navy, 
who dreaded a scarcity of timber in the country. This work^ aided 
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by tlie king’s example, stimulated tbc landholders to plant an im¬ 
mense number of oak tre(‘s, which, a century after, proved of the 
greatest service to the nation in the construction of ships of war 
‘ Terra; a Discourse of the earth, relating to the Culture and Im¬ 
provement of it, for Vegetation and the Propagation of Plants,’ ap¬ 
peared in 1G75; and a treatise on medals is another production of the 
venerable author. There has been printed, also, a volume of his 
‘Miscellanies’ Evelyn was one of the first in this country to treat 
gtirdeniug and iilunting scientifically; and his groiinds at Sayes- 
Court, near Deptford, where he resided during a great part of his life, 
attracted much admiration, on account cf the number of foreign 
plants whicli he r<‘ared in them, and the fine order in which they 
were kciit. The czar Peter was tenant of that mansion after the 
removal of Evelyn to another estate ; and the old man was mortified 
by the gross imiimer in which his liouse and garden were abused by 
the Russian potentate and his retinue It was one of Peter’s amust*- 
menis to demolish a ‘most glorious and impenetrable holly-hedge,’ 
by riding through it on a wheelbarrow. 

Evel 3 m travelled abroad in 16fC, and visited the magnificent 
scenery of the Alps, which he considered horrid and melancholy. 
Nature, he thought, liad ‘swept up the rubbish of the earth in the 
Alps, to form aiid clear the plains of Lombardy ’—so little, at that 
lime, was wild picturesque scenery appreciated! The unromantic 
cavalier, tlirougiiout tlie greater part of his life, kept a diary, in which, 
he entc'red every remark^iblc event in which he was in auy way con¬ 
cerned. Tills 'was ])u1)lishGd in 1818 (two volumes quarto), and 
proved to bo a most Valuable addition to our store of histoiical mate¬ 
rials respecting the latter half of the seventeenth century Evelyn 
chroniedes familiar as well as important circumstances ; but he does 
it without loss of dignity, and everywhere preserves the tone of an 
educated and ri'flectiiig observer. It is cuiious to read, in this work, 
of great men going aftn' clbinor to attend a council of state, or the 
business of their particular offices, or the bowling-green, or even the 
church ; of an liour’s sermon being of moderato^^lengtli ; of ladies 
painting their faces being a novelty; or of their receiving visits from 
gentlemen whilst dressing, after having just risen out of bed ; of the 
female attendant of a lady of fashion travelling on a pillion behind 
one of the footmen, and the footmen riding with swords In his 
notices of the court, Evtdyn passes quickly, but with austere dignity, 
over the scenes of folly aiid vice exhibited by Charles. On one occa¬ 
sion he writes: ‘I thence walketl through St. James’s Park to the 
garden, wiien I both saw and heard a very familiar discourse between 
(the king) and Mrs. Nelly, as they called an impudent comedian 
[Nell GWynne]; she looking out of her garden on a terrace at the 
top of the wall, and (tlie king) standing on the gr(‘cu Avalk under it. 
I was heartily sorry for this scene. Tiience the king wudked to the 
Duchess of Cleveland, another lady of pleasure, and curse of our 
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nation/ The following is a striking picture of the court of Charks 
11. on the Sunday preceding his death, February 6, 1C85: 


The Last Sunday of Charles II. 

I can never forget the inexpressible luxury and profaiieneHS, gaming, and a[l dis- 
soliitenoss, and as It were total forgetfulness of God—it being Sunday cvenmg’— 
winch this day so’onnight I was witness of—the king sitting and toying with Ins con¬ 
cubines, Portsmouth, Cleveland, and Mazann, <fcc.; a Frencii boy Miiging love-songs 
in that glorious gallery, whilst about twenty of the gre-ut 

lute peisoiis were at basset round a laigc table, a bank ol at least i^-OnO 111 gokl be¬ 
fore them, upon which two gtaitloinen who were with mo made relioctions with 
astonishment. Six days 'after, all was m the dust. 


Of the following extracts from the ‘ Diary,’ the first is given in the 
original spelling: 

The Great Wire in London. 

IC66. 2d Sept. This fatal night about ton began that ccplorafolo dre near Pish 
Streetc ill London. ^ i , 

Ed. The fire contimiing, after dinner I took coach with ray wife and soini luid 
wont to the Bank side 111 Southwark, where we beheld tliat dismal spi'chncli', llie 
whole citty in dreadful flames near ye water side ; all the hoiiHes fipm the iiridge, ail 
Thames Street, and upwards towards Chcnpeside, downo to tlie 1 hreo Cranes, were 

The fimTnfving coiitimdd all this night—if I may call that night which_ was liLdit 
as day for 10 miles round about, after a dreadful maimer—when conspiring wiiii a 
fierce eastern wind in a very drie season, 1 went on foote to the sauio iiluce, and saw 
the whole south part of ye oitty burning from Ohcapsidc to yo 1 luimes, and rII along 
Cornehill—for It kindl’d back against yo wind as well as lorward—lower dreed', 
Penchurch Streete, Gracious Streete, and so along to Barnard’s Oastli', and was now 
takino* hold of St. Paulo’s Church, to which the scaiiolds contributed exceedingly. 
The conflagration was so nmversul, and the people so astonisii’d, l.hat fioiu the Ix*- 
gimiiiif'- I know not by what despondency or fate, they liaully stirr’d to quench it, so 
that thtu'e was notlnng ixeard or scene but crying out and lamentation, rnnning alxmt 
like distracted creatures, without at all attempting to save even their goods, such a 
strange consternation there was upon them, so as it burned both m breadth and 
length, the churches, publiq halls, exchange, hospitals, monuments, and ornaments, 
leaping after a prodigious manner from liouHe to house and streete* to stri'i'ti', at 
greate distances oue tiom ye other; for yo lieate with a long set of fain* and warnio 
weather had even ignited the air, and prcpai’d the raatt'riniB to conceive tlu' lire, 
winch devour’d, after an incredible manner, houses, fuinltui e, and everything. lier<i 
wo saw the Thames cov(>r’d with goods floating, all the barges andhcinta. Indtui with 
what some had time and courage to save, as, on yo other, yo carts, &c. curryiiiu out. 
to the fields, which Lor many miles were strew’d with raovi'iibh's oL all sorts, amt 
tents erecting to shelter both people and what goods they could get away. Olv t iie 
mis-'iable imcl calamitous spectacle I such as haply the \ioihi had not s(‘(*ne the iiKo 
since the foiiiidation of it, nor be outdone till the niiivi'i-sal confla'oatioii tnereot. 
All the 8ku‘ was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a burning ovi'ii, and tin* nghf ' 
above* 40 miles round about for many nights, (iod grant my eyes niay never tioholu 
the like, who now saw above 10,000 houses all in one flame: the noise, ami C4*aeking, 
and tlinudcr of the impetuous flames, ye shrioking of wonn'ii and cnildn'ii, the 
hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses, and churches, was hke an Imk'OUH stornn*, 
and the aire all about so bot and inflamkl, that at last one was not able to approacii 
it, so that they were forc’d to stand, still and let 3’'e flames Imrn on, vch they (tiU tor 
neei*e two miles in length and one in br<*dth. The clouds of smoke w<*J'<‘ disuudl, aiui 
reachkl upon computation neer 50 miles in length. Thus I left it this ai.eriuKme 
burning, a resemblance of Sodom or the last day- It forcibly called to my tmnu that 
passage*— non onini 7 iic Jiahenma Btabifem av^Uttem: the rums rescmlding the luctun; 
of Troy, London was, but is no more! Tluis, I rotunu*d, ,,, 1 n 

4 t,li. The burning still rages, and it is now gotten as far as the Inner u eraple: all 
Plcetc Streete, the Old Bailey, Ludgatc Hill, Warwick Lane, Howgaie, ihiul’s Cham, 
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Watling Streete, now flaming, and most of it reduc’d to ashes ; the stones of Paules 
flow like graiiados, yo niealting lead running downc the slreetes in a stroaino, iiud 
the very pavements glowing with fiery roduesso, so as no horse nor man was aliie to 
tread on them, and the demolition Juid stop^j’d all the passages, so that no help 
could be applied. The eastern v ind still more impetuously drove the flames foi \\ ai d. 
Nothing but ye Almighty pow'er of God was able to stop them, for vamc was ye help 
of man. 

5 th, It crossed towards Whitehall: but oh! the confusion there was then at that 
comt! It pleased his Maty to command luc among } e le&t to looke after the queneh- 
ing ol Fetter Lane end, to xiruserve, it possible, that part of llolburn, wlulst the lest 
ot yo gc'iitleineu tooke then seveiiil posts—for now they began to bestir themselves, 
and not till now, who hitherto had stood as men intoxicated, with their hands acro^si* 
—and began to considiT that nothing was likely to put a stop hut the blowing iip ot 
so many houses, as might make a wider gap than any had yet ben made by the oidl- 
nary method of laillmg them down with cugmos; tins some stout seamtm proxius’d 
early enough to have sav’d near je whole citty, but tins sonic tenacious and avari- 
tiouR metq akh'rmen, &G. would not peinut, hccause their lionses must have ben ot 
tin; first. It was tlioreiore now commanded to be practis’d, and my concern bung 
pai ticiilarly for the hospital ot St. Bartholomew, iiecrc Siinthficld, where I had main 
wounded ami sick men, made mo the more diligent to promote it, nor was my care 
lor the Savoy lesse. It now phuis’d God, by abating the wind, and by the Industrie 
of ye p(‘Ople, infusing a new sinrit into them, that the fury oL it began smisibl} to 
abate about noone, so as it came no iarther tlum je Teinjiie westwaid, nor than 
yo entrance of Bmithfleld north. But continu’d all tins day and night so impetuous 
to\^•ards Cripplcgato and the tower, as made us all despan*e; it also broke out agaiiie 
iu the I’emple, but the courage of the multitude persisting, and many houses Being 
lilowii up, such gajis and desolations wu>i*e sooiie made, as with the foimer tiiice 
day’s consumxition, the back fire did not so vehemently m gc upon the i est as fonneiiy. 
'There was yet no standing iiccre the burning and glowing rumes by uocre a furlong’s 
space. 

The coalc and w'ood whari<‘S and magazines of oylc, rosin, &c. did mflmte ims- 
cliiele, so as the invective which a little before I had dedicated to Ins Maty, and 
publish’d, giving wainiug wliat might probably be the issue of siifLermg those shops 
to be in the citty, was look’d on as a prdplu cy. 

iioore inhabitants wore dispois’d about St. George’s Fields, and Mporcflelds, 
as far us Highgate, and severall miles in ciroh*, some under tciils, some under miaer- 
abl(‘ hiitta and hovells, many without a rag or any necessary ntensills, bed or board, 
who. from delicateucBse, riches, and easy accommodations ra stately and well- 
luriiisii’d houses, wei<‘ now redn^i’d to extiemcst miseiy and ])ovcriy 

In this calamitoiiH condition, I return’d with a sad lieait to my house, blessing 
and adoring this moicv ol God to me and mine, who in the midst of all tins mine 
was like Lot, hi my little Zoar, safe and sound. . . . 

Itti. i went this monmig on foot fm Whitehall as far as London Bridge, diro’ the 
late Fleete 8tre(‘t, Ludgate Hill, by Wi, Paak\s, Cheapsid s FxcUange, Bishoiiaate. 
Aldersgate, and out to Mooretields, thence thro’ Cornehiii, &c. with extraoulinary 
difficulty, clambering ovei luuips of yet smoking rubbisb, and frequently mistaking 
where iBvas. ''Ikic ground under my feete was so hot, that it even burnt th<,‘ soles ol 
my shoes. In the jii<*anlime his Maty got to the 1 ’ower b\ water, to dmnohsh y 
houses about the grad, which being built mtircly about it, had they taken fire and 
attack’d the White Tower whei-e the magazine of powde* lay, wmiild undoubtedly 
not only liave beaten down and destroy’d lill yc bridge, but sunke and tome the ves- 
sc'lls 111 yo river, aiid render’d yo demolition beyond all expression for several miles 
about the conntrey. 

At my ret,urn, I was infinitely concern’d to find that goodly church, St. Paules, 
now a sad ruiiie, ami that beautiful portico—for structure comparable to any in 
Furopc, ns not, long before repair’d by the late king—now lent in pieces, flakes of vast 
stones split asunder, and nothing rcinainiug mtirc but the inscription in the archi¬ 
trave, showing by whom it W'as bmlt, wdiich hud not one letter of it defac’d! It was as¬ 
tonishing to SCO what immense stones the heat had in a manner calcin’d, so that all 
ye ornaments, columns, freezes, and proiecturcs of niassic Portlniul ston<‘ iknv off, 
even lo ye very root c', whi'i-c a sheet of liaid covering a great space v, as (utall:, uii nil .d; 
the ruin'es of the vaulted roofc falling broken into ISt. Faith’s, which being filled with 
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the magazines of hookos hclonging to ye stationers, and carried thither for safety, 
they were all consum’d, hurning for a wooko following. It is also observahle, that 
the lead over ye altar at ye cast end was untouch’d, and among the divers monu¬ 
ments, the body of one Inshop remain’d mtirc. I’hus lay iu ashes that most ven<;r- 
ahle church, one of the most aniient pieces of early piety in yo Christian world, he- 
sidesneere 100 more. The lead, yrou worke, hells, plate, &c. nKialtecl; the ('xiiuis- 
itely wrought Mercers Chapell, the sumptuous Exchange, je august fabnq of Christ 
Church, all yo rest of the Coinpauies Halls, sumptuous huildmgs, arelu's, all iu dust; 
the loLintaines dried up and ruin’d, whilst the very waters remani’il boiling; 
the vorago’s of suhterram'an cellars, wells, and dungeous, formcily warehousi-s, 
still burning in stench and dark clouds of smok<“, so that m 5 or 6 m!l(‘s, in 
traversing about, I did not see one load of timber unconsuiu’d, nor many stones but 
what were calcin’d white as snow. The people who now walk’d about ye ruiues 
appear’d like men in a dismal dc^sart, or iMt,lu‘r in some grc'ale cdty laid wast.e 
by a cruel enemy; to which was add(‘d the stench that came from some poori* 
creatui'os bodies, beds, &c. Sir Tho. Gressham’s statue, tho’ fa lieu from its nieli 
in the Koyal Exchange, remain’d iiitire, when all those of yo kings since ye Con¬ 
quest wore broken to pu'ces, also the standard in Coniehill, and (|). Klizahfhh’s 
effigies, vith some arm^ s on Liidgatc, conlmiu'd with but little didrinieiit, uhilst the 
vast yron chaiues of the citty streetes, lunges, barrs, and gates oi prisons, were 
many of them mealtod and lagluc’d to ciiidm’s byyo vehement heate. I was not 
able to passe through any of the narrow streetes. Imt kept the widi'st,; the ground 
and air, smoako and fiery vapour continu’d so intense, that inv hairc was almost 
smg’d, and my feete nnsulterably sui-heated. The bie lanes and narrowi'i* Htre(*1eH 
were quite fill’d up with rubbish, nor could one have kiiowno iu‘re he was, brt by 
ye rumes of some church or hall, that had some remarkable tower or phmnucle re¬ 
maining. I then went towards Islington and Ilighgate, where one might liav<‘ sc'ene 
200,000 people of all ranks and degiees dispeiw’d and lying along l>y their luatpea of 
what they could save from the lire, deploring their id'^st'; and" tho’1 (wly to perish 
for hunger and destitution, yet not asking one penny for relief, which to me ap¬ 
pear’d a stranger sight than any I had yet beheld, ilis Majesty and Council inchaale 
tooke all imagiuablc care for their reheCc, by proclamation lor the country to come iu 
and retresh them w'lth provisions. In yo midst of all this calamity aie^ coniiision, 
there was, I know not how, an alarme beTun that the French and Dutch, with whom 
wo were now in hostility, were not oiiely laiul(‘d, but even cniernig the eilty. There 
was. in tiuth, some days before, greate suspicion of tliose 2 nations ]oining; and now 
tiiat they had ben the occasion of firing tlie towuo. This report did so tern lie, tiuit 
on asuddamo there was such an uproarc and tumult, that they ran from their goods, 
and taking what w’^eapons they could come at, tlu'y could not ho stopp’d from falling 
on some of those nations, wiiom they casually met, without sense or r<*ason. i'h(‘ 
clamour and peril grew’’ so excessive, tliat it made the wdiole court amaz’d, and tiiey 
did with infinite pames and greate difficully reduce and appiaise tlie people, sending 
troops of soldiers and guards to cause them to retire into yo lields agaiiie, wiu'ro 
they w'cre watched all this mglit. I left them pnify cpiiet, and came liomo suffi- 
cieutly weary and broken. Their spirits thus a little calmed, and the' aifriglit abaied, 
they now began to rcpaire into ye suburbs about the cittv, where such as had frumds 
or opportunity got shelter for the presmt, to wiiich Ins MalyK ])roclamutiou also 
invited them. 

A FoTtmiaU GouHifir not Jijtmud, 

Sept 6 [1680].—T dined with Sir Stephen Fox, now one of the lairds CknunuKsiou- 
ers ol the Tieasury. This gentleman came first a poor boy from tlu‘ choir of Salis¬ 
bury, then was taken notice of by Bishop I)up]>a, and afterwards wanted on my 
Lord Percy, brother to Algernon, Earl of Northuiubciiaud, wiio procunal for him aii 
inferior place amongst the clerks of tho kitclum and gnam cloth side, wiicre he w'as 
found so humble, diligent, iudustrions, and prudent in his biiiaviour, that his mu- 
]e’«ty bmng in exile, and Mr, Fox wanting, both the king and lords about bim tn*- 
quehtly employed him about their affairs; and trusted him both with reiaiiving and 
paying the little money thi‘y had. Returning with his majesty to England, after 
great wants and great sufferings, his majesty found him so honest aiul InduHtrious, 
and withal so capable and ready, that biing advanced from clmiv of the kitclum to 
that of the green cloth, he procured to be iiaymaster to the whole army; and liy hia 
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dexterity and punctual dealing, lie obtained such credit among tbc bankers, that he 
was in a short time able to borrow vast siiins of them upon any exigence. The con¬ 
tinual turning thus of inouey, and the soldierb’ moderate allowance to him for his 
keeping touch with them, did so enrich him, that he is believed to be worth at least 
£.‘200,000 honestly gotten and uiienvi(‘d, which is next to a miracle. With all this he 
continues as humble and ready to do a courtesy as ever ho was. He is generous and 
lives veay hoiiouiably ; of a sweet nature, voll-spokeii, Aveli-brcd, and is so highly in 
his majesty s esteem, and so iisi'ful, that, being long since made a knight, he is also 
advan('(*(l to b(‘ one of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, and has the rever¬ 
sion of the cofferer’s place after Harry HroimkfU’. lie has married his eldest daugh¬ 
ter to my Loirl Coniwalhs, and gave har £12,000, and restored that ontanglecl family 
besides. lie matched his eldest son to Mrs. '^I’lollopi*, who brings with her, besides 
a sum, near, if not altogether, £2000 per aiiiinm. 8ir Stephens’s lady, an ex- 
celleiit woman, is sister to Mr. Whittle, one of the king’s chirurgeons. In a word, 
never was man nioie fortiiiiatc than Sir Stephen ; ho is a handsome person, virtuous, 
and very religious.* 

Fair on tJie Thames, 

1083-4. 1.9i The weather continuing intolerably severe, streets of booths 

were set upon the 1 hamew; the air was so very cold and* thick, as of many years 
there had not been the like. 

Uh. I w'ent across the Thames on the ice, now become so thick as to bear not only 
streets of booths, in which they roasted moat, and had divers shops of wares, quite 
ill town, but coaches, carts, and horses passt'd over. So I went from 
Westininster-stairs to Lambeth, and dined wuth the aiclibishop: where I met my 
Lord Bruce, Sir G(*oi*ge Wheeler, Colonel Oooke, and sevcial divines. After dinner 
and discourse with ins Grace till evening piayers, Sir George Wheeler and I walked 
over the ice from Lamheth-staiis to the Horse-ferry. 

1G2/1, Janna.nj. The Thames was filled with people and tents, selling all sorts of 
wuios as 111 the City. 

Uth, Ihie frost contiiiiimg more and moio severe, the Thames before London 
was still plaiitecl with booths m formal sheets, all sorts of trades and shops furnished, 
and full of cominodith's, even to a piintiiig-prcss, wdiere the people and ladies took 
a fancy to have their names printed, and the day and year set down when printed on 
the Thames: this linmoiir took so univcisallv, that it vas estimated the piiuter 
pined £5 a day, foi printing a line only, at sixpence a name, besides what he got by 
ballads, tve Coaches plcalfrom WcstmiLisier to the Teinple, and from several other 
stairs to niici fro, as in the stivids, sk'ds, sliding with skates, a bull-baiting, hoise and 
coach-racoH, piippc*l-i)Jayh and interludes, cooks, tippling, and other ley dplaces, so 
that it seemed to bo a bacchanahaii tnumjih, oi c.iiiuvaloii the vater, whdstit was 
a severe judgment on theliind, ihtj limm not only splitting as if lightniiig-&triic'k, but 
nuMi and catdo pei’isbing m divers places, ami the very seas so locked up with ice, 
that no vessels could stir out or come in. The fowls, fish, and Turds, and all our ex¬ 
otic plants and gremis, universally porishing. Manypaiksof deer were destioyod, 
aiKl all sorts of Inel ho dear, that th('r<‘ were great cdiitnbiitions to jircseive the poor 
alive. Nor was this severe wcatlum much less mreiise in most parts of Europe, even 
as far as »Spaiu and the most southern tracts. London, by reason of the excessive 
colclii(‘ss of the air hindering the ascent of the smoke, was so filled with the fiiligin- 
oiis steam of the sea-coal, that hardly could one sc'e across the streets, and this filling 
the lungs with its gi-oss particles, oxcooclingly obstructed tbe breast, so as one could 
scarctey breathe. IJore was no water to b(> harl from the pipes and engmi's, nor could 
the brew'ers and divers other tradesmen work, and every moment was full of disas¬ 
trous accidents. 

Wt Febrmirti. It began to thaw, but fioze again. My coach crossed from Lam- 
l)(‘th to the. norse-ft'rr.y at Milbank, Westminster. The bootiis were almost ail taken 
down ; but tlua-o was first a map or landscape cut m copper reprt'scntmg all the man¬ 
ner of the camp, and. the several actions, sports, and pastimes thereon, in memory of 
so signal a frost, 

* Sir Stephen Fox was the progenitor of the noble honso of Holland, so remarkable 
for the Uiio of distingmsked statesmen which it has given to England. 
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jEJdd^n's Aecoimt of his Danighicr Mary. 

March T [16S5].—daughter Mary [in the nineteenth year of her agcj was taken 
■with the smuli-pox, and there was soon found no hox)e of her recovery. A grtuit 
affliction to me, bat God’s holy will he done ! 

March 10.—She received the blessed sacrament; after which, disposing lu'rself to 
suffer what God should deteriniuc to indict, she bore the reiiiamder of her hickiiesK 
with extraordniaiy patience and piety, and more than ordinary resignation and 
blessed Xrame of iiiiiid. She died the 14tli, to our imspeakahle sorrow and affliction ; 
and not to onrs only, but that oi all who knew her, who wanv many of the Ix'st 
quality, greatest and most vntuous persons. The justness of her statim*, person, 
comefiiiess of countenance, giacefuhiess of motion, uiuihi'cti'd, though inorc than 
ordinarily heantifiil, w'erc the least of her ornauientB, compared with those of her 
mind. Of tairly piety, singularly religious, spending a part oi every day ni pnvah* 
devotion, reading, and other virtuous exercises; sue had collticUal and writti'u out 
many of the most useful and iiulicious pciiods of tlie books b 1 u‘ n‘ad in a kind of 
commonplace, as out of Br. Hammond on the !New Testament, and most ot tlu' l/cst 
practical treatises. She had lead and digested a conBidoruhle deal of history and ot 
jiluces faeograiiby], Tiio French tongue was as familiar to her as Knglisli; slu* un- 
derstood Italian, and wais able to render a laudable account of what she read and ob¬ 
served, to wdiich assisted a most faithful memory and discernment; and stu‘ did 
make very prudent and diL=icrcot reflections upon w'hat she had obsinwed of the con¬ 
versations among which she had at any time been, w'hich being coiitinnally of persons 
of the best quality, she tlKTchy inipi'oved. She had an excellent voice, to winch 3he 
jdayed a thorough base on the harpsichord. . . . What shall I say, or rather not say, 
of the cheerfulness and agreeahleness of her humour? Coiidi'sceiuling to the mean¬ 
est servant in the family, or others, she still la*pt up resjK'ct, without tiie least pride. 
She w'oiild often read to them, examine, instruct, and pray witli tlu'in il llu‘y were 
sick, so as she w^as exceedingly beloved ot everybody. &he never jdayed at. cards 
without extreme importuiiifv. No one could read prose or verse better or with more 
jnclgment; and, as she read, so she wait, not only most correct orthograpliy, wnth 
that matui’ity of judgment and exactness of the periods, ctioiee oi exprcsssions, and 
iamiliarity of style, that some letters of hers liave astonished me and others. JNoth- 
ing w^'l8 so deligiitful to her as to go into my study, whei*e she w’oulcl wullingly liav(‘ 
spent whole days, for, as I said, she had r(*ad ahundance of history, and all tlii' best 
l)0'*ts; even Terence, Plantns, Homer, Virgil, Horace, Ovid ; all 1h(‘ best, romances 
and modern poems; she could compose hapjnly, as in the * M undiis Muliebris,’ wlu'rem 
is an enumeration of the immense variety ot the modes and ornaments belonging t,o 
her sex; but all these are vain trifles to the virtues that adorned her soul; shi' was 
sincerely religious, moat dutiful to her jiarenta, wiiom slio lowd with an nifvetion 
tempered wnth great esteem, so as we were easy and free, and mwer W’cri' so wt*!! 
plcuised as wiien she wa,s witn us, nor ■needed we other convcjrsation. She w'as kind 
to her sisters, and wais still improving them hy h(;r constant course of puiy. C) dear, 
sw'cet, and desirable child ! how shall I fiartwith all this goodness and virtue without 
the hitteniess of sorrow' and reluctance of a tender iiarcmt? Thy affect,ion, duty, 
and love to me w'as that of a friend as wxil as a child. Nor less dear to thy motheV, 
whose example and tender care of thee w'as unparalleled ; nor was thy ret,urn to hc‘r 
less conspicuous. Oh, how she inomns thy loss I how desolate hast thou left ns ! to 
the grave shall we both carry thy memory. 

Fashions in Dress,—From ^Tyrannusy or the Mode,/ 

’Twas a witty I'xpression of Malvezzi, I vostinienti wfi animaH S(mo molfo mniri 
mgni dej.la loro natara; negii hwndni del lor cerusUo —^garments, says he, in animals 
are infallible signs of their nature; in men, of their understanding, iiiougli I 
would not judge of the monk hy the hood he wears, or celebrate the humour of 
Julian’s couit, where the philosophic mantle made all his oflicers appear like so 
many conjurors, ’tis worth the observing yet, that the people of Kouus left olf the 
toga, an ancient and noble garment, with their power, and that the vi<iisaitnde of 
their habit was little better than a presage of that of their fort.nno; for the mihl.ary 
saga, di-fferenciiig them from their slaves, was no small indication of the declining 
of their courage, which shortly followed. And I am of ojiinion that when once we 
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shall see the Venetian senate qmt the j^*avity of their vests, the state itself will not 
long subsist without some considerable alteration. I am ol opiinoii that the Swiss 
had not been now a nation but for keeping to their prodigious breeches. 

Be it excusable in the h'rench to alter and impose the mode on others, ’tis no less 
a weakness and a shame in the rest ot the ^yorld, who have no dependence on them, 
to admit them, at least to that degree ot levity as to turn into all their shapes with¬ 
out discnmiuatiou; so as when the Ireak takes our Monsieurs to appear like so 
many iarces 01 Jack Ihuldiiigs on the stage, all the world should alter shape, and 
play'the pautomiuies with them. 

Methmks a French tailor, with Ins ell in his hand, looks the enchantress Circe 
over the compamoiis of Ulysses, and changes thcMU into as many forms. One while 
w<‘ are made to be loose in our clothes, and by and by appear like so many male¬ 
factors sowed up in sacks, as ot old they were wont to treat a pauicide, with a dog, 
an ape, and a serpent. Now, we aie all twist, and at a distance look like a pan* of 
tongs, and anon stutLrid out behind like a Dutchman. This gallaut goes so iimched 
in the waist, as il lie wore prepared lor the question of the fiery plate iii Turk(‘y; and 
that so loose ill the middle, as if he would turn insect, or drop in two, now, the 
short waists and shirts in Fyc-court is lire mode ; then the wide hose, or a man in 
coats again. Mclhmks we should learn to handle distall too; Hercules did so when 
he courted Omphale; and those who sacrificed to Ceres put on the petticoat with 
much conlideiice. . , . 

It was a fiuc silken thing which I spied walking tother day through Westminster 
Hall, tliat had as much ribbon ahouL bunas would have pliiudeicd six shops, and set 
up twenty country pedlers. All his body was dressed like a May-pole, or a Tom-a- 
Ihidlam's ca]). A frigate newly rigged kept not half such a clatter in a storm, as this 
])iippet’s strtuimers did when the wind was m his shrouds; the motion was wondor- 
iiil to behold, and the well-chosen colours w^ere red, orange, blue, and w'oll gummed 
satin, which aigued a happy fancy; but so was our gallaut overcharged, [thatj 
whetluT he did wear this garment, or us a porter bear it only, was not easily to be 
ri‘solved. . . . 

h’oi my part, I profess that T delight in a cheerful gaiety, affect and cultivate 
variety, 'Idui iimvcrse itself were not beautiful to me without it: hut. as that Is iu 
constant and uniform succession m the natural, where men do not distilib it, so 
would I iiave it also m the artificial. If the kings of Mexico changed loni times a 
(Uiy, it w^as but an upper vest, wdnch tlu‘y were used to honoui some meritorioiis ser¬ 
vant with. Jjot men change then habits as oft as Uu‘y jihaise, so the change be lor 
llii‘ better- 1 would have a summer habit, and a wmtei ; for the spring and for the 
mituimi. Something I would iiidulge to youth ; somet.liiiig to age and humour. But 
what have we to do wuth these loieign butterflies? in God’s name, let the change 
he our own, not borrowed of others; for why should I dance aitei a Monsieur’s 11a- 
gcolet, that have a set of Biiglish viols for my concert ? We need no^ITcnch inveu- 
tious for the stage, or for the back. 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

Very difTerent from tlie diary of good and grave Jolin Evetyn is 
that of Ids friend Bamuel Pkpys (1632-1703), who was Secretary of 
the A<]ndralty in the reigns of Charles XL and Janies 11 Tiioiigli 
not undistinguished in liis official career, Pepys would have been 
slightly remembered had he not left behind him, iii siiort-haiid,a diary 
extending over above nine years—from January 1()59-G0 to May 1069 
—which being deciphered and published by Lord Braybrookt^ in 182o, 
gave the world a curious and faitljful picture ot the times, including 
almost every pliase ot public and social litc, from the gaieties ot the 
court to the pettiest details of domestic economy, business, and 
amusements The charaider of Pepys himself, and Iris gradual rise 
in the world, with all his recorded f<>ibles, weaknesses, and peculiari¬ 
ties, as displayed in his daily intercourse with society of all classes, 
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form a highly amnsing and instructive study, quite dramatic in Us 
lights and shades, and of never-failing interest. lie had cxcaihent 
opportunities for observation, and nothing apj)earcd too mimitc for 
notice in his diary, while his system of sliort-haiul writing gave him 
botli facility and secrecy in recording his nuimoranda of passing 
events. Pepys was of humble origin, the son of a London tailor, wiio 
had retired to Brampton, near Huntingdon, where he died. 

Samuel had a powerful and wealthy cousin, Sir Eilward Montagu, 
afterwards the first Earl of Sandwich, to whose good ollices he owed 
his advancement Having studied at the university of Cambri<lge as 
a sizar, Pepys, in his twenty-third year, inarned a young lady of 
fifteen, who had just left a convent, and had no fortune. The conse¬ 
quences of this imprudent step migiit have been serious had not Sir 
Edward Montagu aiforded an asylum in his house to the yotithful 
pair. Wlien the jratron sailed upon his expedition to the SOund, in 
1658, he took Pepys with him; and on their return, the latter wms 
employed as a clerk in one of the government offices—living, ho stiys, 
‘in Axe Yard, having my wife, and seiwant Jane, and no otlua* in 
family than us three.’ The times, however, wei*e stirring—the resto¬ 
ration of monarchy was at hand, and Pepys’s patron, ivlontagu, was 
employed to bring home Charles 11. He took his cousin with' lum as 
secretary to the generals of the fleet; and when Montagu was re¬ 
warded for his loyal zeal and siTvices with an earldom and public 
office, Pepys was appointed Clerk of the Acts of the Navy. This sit¬ 
uation he afterwards exchanged for the higher one of Secjrelsry to the 
Admiralty, which he held until the accession of William and Mary. 
He lived afterwai’ds in a sort of digndied retirement, well earned by 
faithful public services, and by a useful and meritorious life. 

The diary of Pepys can only be well understood or appreciated by 
longer extracts than our limits will permit. At tlui period of its 
commencement, his fortunes were at a low ebb ; but after Ids voyage 
with Montagu, in June 1600. he recairds that on casting up his iic- 
counts he found that he was worth £100, ‘ for wddeh,’ he i)iously adds, 
‘I bless Almighty Cod, it being more than I hoped for so soon, being, 
I believe, not clearlv worth £35 when I come to sea, besides my 
house and goods.’ The emoluments and p(U’qiiisitca of his ofiicti soon 
added to his riches, and the Clerk of tlie Acts gradually soartal into 
that region of fashion and gaiety winch he lia.d contiunplaled with 
wonder and admiration from a distance. On the JOth of July, ho put 
on his first silk suit; and the subseqiuuit additions to his wjtrdrobe^— 
camlet cloaks, with gold and silver buttons, &c.—ar(‘ all carefully 
noted. His wife (whom he is never tired of praising) also sliares iii 
this finery, and her first grand appearance is thus recorded: 

Mrs. Pepys in a JSFew Press. 

^ August 18.—Towards Westminsten’ by water, X lanck'd my wiCe at Whitefriars 
with to buy her a petticoat, and my fath'*r persuiKh'd Ikt to’buy a moHt. 1iih‘ (^ioth, 
oi 2C,s'. a yard, and a rich lace, that tlwi pi'Uicoat will come to XS; Imi hIk! doing it 
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very innocently, I conld not be anOT. ^ Captain Ferrers took me and Creed to the 
Cockpit play, the first that I have had time to see since my comma* from sea, ‘ The 
Loyall SnbjectJ where one Rmaston, a boy, acted the Duke’s sister, but made the 
lov<diest lady that ever I saw m iiiy hie. After the play done, we went to dunk, and, 
by Captain honers means. Kinaston, and another that acted Aichas the (xcneral, 
came and diank with us. ’ 


19. (Lord s Day.)—This mornmg Sir W. Batten, Pen, and myself, went to church 
to the churchwardens, to demand a pew, which at pioseiit could not he given us * hut 
we are resolved to luiye one biult. So we staid, and heard Mi. Mills, a veiy good 
niiinster. Home to dimier, where my wife had on her new petticoat that she hought 
yesterday, which indeed is a veiy fine cloth and a fine lace; but that being of a Ihdit 
colour, and the lace all silver, it makes no great show. “ 


or this gossiping complexion are most of Pepys’s entries. The severe 
morality and deeper feeling ot Evelyn would have suppressed much 
of what Ins friend set down without comment or scruple, but ihe 
picture thus presented of the court, and of the manners of the time, 
would have been less lively and less true. We subjoin, almost at 
random, a few passages from Pepys’s faithful and minute chronicle: 


Charles 11. and the Q,ueen in the Park. 

4-1 Qneonc arc rode abroad with the Ladies of Honour to 

• 1 seeing a great crowd of gallants staying here to see their rctuiii, I also 

staid, wallong up luid down. By and by tlie King and Cineene, who looked in this 
dri'ss, a white laeod waistcoato and a crmiaou short petticoat, and her hair dressed a 
la neghgemce, mighty pretty; and the King rode hand m hand with her. Here was 
also my Lady (JabtJemume, [who] rede among the rest of the ladies: but the king 
took, luethouglit, no notice of lier; nor when she 'light, did anybody press, as she 
Heeiucd to expect, and staid for it, to take her down, but was taken down by lier own 
goiitlemaii. She looked mighty out of humour, and had a yellow plume in her hat, 
wmeu all took notice ot, and yet is very handsome, but veiy melancholy; nor did 
anybody sptmk to hiir, or she so much as smile or speak to anybody. I followed them 
up mto \\ hitehull, and into the Q,ueoiie’s picbence, whore all the ladies walked, talk¬ 
ing and liddhng weth tlicir hats and leathers, and changing and trying one aiiothei’s 
l)y oii(‘ aiiothor’s heads, and laughing. But it was the huest sight to me, conwdermg 
their great beautya and dress, that ever I did see in all my life. But, above all, Mrs. 
htewiut [afterwurdh Duchess of Kichuiondl m this dresse, with her luit cock(‘d and a 
K'd plume, with her sweet ey<s little Uomaii nose, and excellent taille, is now the 
un-eatest beauty l ever saw, I think, m my hie ; and, if ever woman can, do exceed luy 
Lady Castlemamc‘, at h*ast in this dri^sa : nor do 1 w'uiider if the king changes, which. 
X vi'nly believe is the reason of ins coldness to my Lady Castleiiiame. 


Mr. Fepys sets np a Carriage. 

N'ovemler 5, 16()8.—With Mr. Povy spimt all the afternoon going up and down 
among the coaciunakers in Cow Lane, and did see .scweral, and at last did pitch upon 
a little cluinot.t,, wliose body was framed, but not covered, at the widow’s, that made 
Mr, Lowther’s fine coach: and wo are mightily jileased \\ ith it, it being light, and 
willbe very gt'ntecl and sober: to be covered with leather, but yet will hold four. 
B(iing much satisfied with this, I carried him to Whitehall. Home, where I give my 
wile a good aecoiini of my day’s work. 

80.—My \vi ti*, ul ter dinner, w'ent the first time abroad in her coach, calling on Roger 
Pepys, and visiting Mrs. Cr<*ed, and my coaiui Turner, Thus ended this month with 
very good content, but moat expeiisefnl to my purse on things of pleasure, having 
furnislied my wife’s cloat't and the best chamber, and a coach and horses, that evei X 
knew m the ivorld: and 1 am put mto the greatest condition of outward state that 
ever 1 was in, or hop(*d ever to be. or desired. 

p(’C(y»iber 2,—Abroad with my wih', the first tiim^ that ever I rode in my own coach, 
which do make my heart rejoice, and pram»“ (hid, and pray luiu to bless it to me and 
continue it. So she and I to the King’s iilayhouse, and there saw * The Usurpera 
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pretty ^ 2 :oocl play, in all but what is designed to resemble Crpmwell and Hugb Peters, 
whicli is mighty silly. The play done, we to Wlutehall; wfrcrc my wife staid while 
I up to the Biichesse’s and Qiiocue’s sid<‘, to speak with the Pukoot York : and hero 
saw all the ladies, and heard the silly discourse of tlie limg, with hia people about 
him. 

Ap7'ill\, 16f)0.—Thence to the Park, iny wite and I; and hero Sir W. Coventry 
did lirst see me and my wife in a couch ot our own ; and so did also this night the 
Duke ol York, who did eye my wife mightily. But I begin to doubt that my laang 
so much Hcon m my own coach at this time may be observed to my pr(‘jiidic(j; but I 
must venture it now. 

Mayl .—Up betimes. Called by my tailor, and there lirst put on a sumimn-suit 
this year ; but it was not my fine cue of flowered taliby V('st, and coloured canu'lott 
tunique, because it was too flue with the gold lae(‘ at the bands, that I was alraicl to 
be seen in it; but yiut on the stuff suit 1 made the last yeai, which is now repauu'd ; 
and so did go to the Ofllce in it, and sat all the moiniiig, the day looJcmg as if it woiihl 
be fowle. At noon, home to diniiex*, and there find my wile extraordinary flue, with 
her flowered tabby gown that she made two years ago, now laced exceeding pretty ; 
and, indeed, was line all ovei ; and mighty oaiiu-st to go, though the day was vmy 
lowering; and she would have me put bn my flue suit, which I did. .A.n<l so anon W(‘ 
went iilone through the town with our new liveries of sergt% and the hors(‘S’ maiU'S 
and tails tied with red ribbons, and the standards gilt with varnish, and all clean, and 
green reines, that people did mightily look upon us; and, the truth is, I did not S(h‘ 
any coach more pretty, though more gay, than ours, all the day. But we set out, out 
of humour—I be.cause Betty, whom I" expected, was not come to go wit.h us ; and my 
wite that I would sit on the same seat with her, winch she lik<*s not, being so flue : 
and she then expected to in(‘et Sherc's, which we did in the Pel) Mell, and, against my 
will, I w'as forced to lake him into the coach, hut was sullen all day almost, and little 
complaisant: the day being uiipleasing, though the Park full ot coaches, but dusty, 
and windy, and cold, and now and then a little dribbling ol rain ; and, wiiat made it 
W’orse, there were so many hackney-coaches as spoiled the sight of the gentlemen’s: 
and so we had little pleasure. But here was W. Batelica- and his sist.er in a borrowaai 
coach by themselves, and I took them and w'c to the lodge; and at the door did give 
them a syllabub, and other things, cost me 12s. aud pretty merry. 

M‘}\ Pepys tries to admire Hudihras, 

December 2C, 1CC2.—To the ‘Wardrobe. Hither come Mr. Battm'sby: and we 
falling into discourse of a new book of drolleiyiu use, called ‘ Jfiidibras,’ I would 
needs go fmd it out, and met with it at the Temple: cost me 2s. Cd. P>ut wiicn f 
come to read it, it is so silly an abuse of the Presbytf'r K,night going to the w'arrs, 
that I am ashamed of it; aud by aud by mcetmg at Mr. Townsend’s at dinner, I sold 
it to him for 18d. 

February G —To Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and it being too soon to go to diniuT, T 
w'alked up and dowui, aud looked upon tlie outside ot the new theatre building in 
Clovcnt Garden, wiiich wall be very fine. And so to a booksellei’s in the Strand, and 
there bought ‘Iludibras’ again, itbcung ciniaiuly some ill-humour to be so against 
that which all the wmrld cries up to be the example of w’it; for which I am resolved 
once more to read him, and see whether I can find it or no, 

Foeennher 28.—To Paul’s Churcli-yard, and thor<^ lookiid upon the second part of 
‘ Hndibras,’ which I buy not, hut borrow to read, to see if it he as good as tiic first, 
which the world cried so mightily up, though it hath not a good liking in mt', thougli 
I had tried but twice or three times reading to bring myself to think it w’ltty. 

Mr. Pepys at the Theatre. 

March 2, 16G7,—After dinner, with my wife, to the bfing's house to see ‘ The 
Maiden Q,ueen,’ a new play of D. ydeii’s mightily commcmled for ilie rc'gularity of il„ 
aud the strain and wit; and, the truth is, there is a comical part done by Nt'U 
Gv ynne, w'hich is Floninell, that I never can hope ever to see the like done again, 
by man or wmmaii. The King and Duk(‘ of York were at tlie play. But so great 
performance ot a comical part w’as mwer, I believ<s in the workl befon^ as N<‘ll <lo 
tins both as a mad girle, tlieu most and best of all, when she comes in like a young 
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gallant; and hath the motions and carriage* of a spark the most that ever I saw any 
man have. It makes me, I coiitess, admire her. 

October 5.—To the King’s house; and there, going in, met with Knipp, and she 
took us up into the tiroiiig-roomb: and to the woman’s shilt, where Nell was dress¬ 
ing herself, and vas all unready, and is very pielty, prettier than I thought. And 
into the scene-room, and there sat do\vn, and she gave us Iniit; and here I read tlie 
questions to Kinpp, while she answered ino through aU lier pai t ot ‘Flora Fig.iiys.’ 
which V as acted to-day IJnt, Lord! to see how they were both luunted w ould niidve 
a man mad, and did make me loath them ; and what base company of men comes 
among them, and how lewdly they Talk I and how poor tlui men are in clothes, aim 
yet what a show they make on the stage by candle-light, is very observable. Tut to 
see how Nell cursed for having so few' people lu the pit, v as pretty , tire oilier hotne 
can}mg away all the people at the new play, and is said, iiow'-ii-days, to hare geii- 
cralfy most company, as being better players. By and by into the pit, and tlu'rc saw 
the play, w'hich is pretty good. 

jJecember'28 .—To the King’s house, and thcie saw ‘The Mad Couple,’which is 
but an ordinary play; but only Nell’s and Hart’s mad parts are most excellent dune, 
but especially hcis: which inakes it a miiucle to me to think how ill she do any 
serious part, as, the other day. just like a fool or changeling; and in a mad part do 
beyond imitation almost. It pleased us mightily to see the natural affection of a 
poor w'oman, the mother of one of the children, brought on the stage : the* child cry¬ 
ing, she by force got upon the stage, and took np her child, and carried it away off 
of the stage from Hart. Many fine faces h(‘rc* to-day. 

Februar!/ 2T, 16G7-8.—With my wife to the King’s house, to sec ‘ The Viigin 
Martyr,’ the first lime it hath been acted a great while : and it is mighty pleasant; 
not that the play is woith much, but it is finely acted by Beck Marshall. But that 
which did please me beyond anything in the whole w'orld was the wand-niusick when 
the angel comes dowm, winch is so sweet that it ravished me, and indeed, in a word, 
did W'rap up my soul so that it made me really sick, lust as I have formerly been 
when in love wuth my wufe; that neither then, nor all t.lie evening going home, and 
at home, I wuis able to think of anything, hut remained all night transported, so as I 
could not behove that ever any musick hath that real command over the soul of a 
man as this did upon me: and makes me resolve to pi-actisc wind-musick, and to 
make my wile do the like. 

Afr. Pejpys at CliiiTch. 

May 26, 1C6T —My wife and I to church, wheic several strangers of good condi¬ 
tion come to our pow'. After dinner, I by water alone to Westminster to the paiish 
church, and there did entertain myself with iny perspective glass up and down the 
chuich, by which I had the great pleasure of seeing and gazing at a great many very 
flue women ; and w'liat w'lth that, and sleeping, I passed away the time till sermon w'us 
done. I away to my boat, and up wuth it us iar as Barne Elmes, reading of Mr. Evt*- 
lyn’s late new book against Solitude, iii wdiich I do not iind much excess of good 
matter, thougli it bo pretty for a bye discourse. 

Axigitut 18.—To Crec Cliiirch, to sec it how it is : but I fnid no alteration there, as 
they say there was, for my Lord Mayor and Aldermen to come to sermon, as they do 
every Sunday, as they did formerly to Paul’s. There dined with ino Mr. Tuiuer'and 
his daughter Betty. Betty is growm a fmc young lady as to carnage and discourse. 
We had a good haunch of venison, powdered and boiled, and a good dinner. I 
walked tow'ardb Whitehall, hut, being wearied, turned into St. Dunstan’s Church, 
where I heard an able sermon of the minister of the place; and stood by a pretty, 
modest maid, whom I did labour to take by the hand; but she w'ould not, but got 
further and further from me; and, at last, X could peiceivc her to take pins out of 
her pocket to piick me if I should touch her again—which, seeing, I did forbear, and 
was glad I did spy her design. And then I fell to gaze ui)OU another pretty maid, in 
a pew close to me, and she on me; and I did go about to take her by the hand, which 
she suEcred a little and then withdi*cw. So the sermon ended. 

Domestic Scene between Mr. and Mrs. Pepys. 

May 11,1G6T.—My wife being dressed thierday in fair bair did make me so mad» 
that I spok(^ not one word to her, though I was ready to burst with anger After 
that, Creed and I into the Park, and walked, a most pleasant evening, and so took 
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couch and took tip my wife, and in tny way home discovered my troiihh' to my wile 
white several times, vyhich 1 pray (lod loigive me tor nml 

heiidmi? my fist that 1 would not endure it. She, poor wretch, w as Miipimed with it, 
and iiuide me no answer all the way home; hut there we parted, and 1 to tlie olhce 

late, and then home, and vMtiioul supper to bed, vexed. n 

v> (Lord’s day.)—Up and to my chamber, to settle some accounts tluic‘, and hy 
and by down comes my wife to me in her ui^^ht-gowu, and we heoun calmly,_ that, 
upon haviim moiuy to lace her gown tor second mourumg, she would pt omisc' to 
wear white'” locks no more in my sight, which I, kke a seveie tool, thinking not 
enough, begun to except against, and made hei dy out to yeiy high terms and cry 
and m lier heat, told me oi keeping company with Mrs, Kni])p, saying, that it I 
w’ould promise never to see hc*r more*—ot whom she hath moie rmison to suspect 
than I had lieietofore of Pemhleton—she would never wear while locks more. lUis 
vexed me, but I restrained myself Irom saying anything but. do think never to si‘e 
this woman—at least, to have Ixu-licre more; and so all very good iricmds iis ever. 
My wife and I bethought ourselves to go to a French house to diimei, and so m- 
Qiiired out Monsieur Itohins, my porriwigg-inaker, who keeps an ordinary, and m an 
ugly street in Covent Garden, d'ld find him at the door, and so we iii; and m a mo¬ 
ment almost laid ttic table covered, and cli'an glasses, and all m the arench manlier, 
and a mc'ss of potage first, and then a piece of hamf-a-la-modc*, all excecaimg 
seasoiu'cl, and to our great liking ; at least it would have been anywheie (use but in 
tins bad sheet, and in a pcrrnvigg-niaker’s house; but to see the pleasant and ready 
attendance that we had, and all things so desirous to please, and ingenious in the 
people, did take me mightily. Our dinner cost us 6s. 

Mr, Fepy's makes a Great Speech at the Bar of the Mouse of 
Gammons in dtfenoe of the Na^ey Board, 


March 1668.—I full of thoughts and trouble touching the issue of this day; 
and, to comfort myself, did go to the Pog, and drink half a pint of nuilled sack, and 
in the hall did drink a draiii of brandy at Mrs. Hewlett’s ; and with the wnrmtli of 
this did find niyselt in better order as to courage, truly. _ So we all up to the lobby; 
and, between eleven or twelve o’clock, w^ere called ni, with the mace betoreus, into 
the House, where a mighty full House; and wc stood at the bar—namely, Hrouiic- 
ker. Sir J. Mimics, Sir T. Harvey, and myfoelf, ML Ueuii being m the House, as a 
meiubcr. I perceive the whole House was full of expectation of oiir d('ftmc(‘ what 
it would be, and with groat prejudice. After the Speaker bad told us the dissatisfac¬ 
tion of the House, and read the Keport of the Committee, I began our defend^ most 
acceptable and smoothly, and continued at it without any ImsitHtion or loss, but with 
full scope, and all my reason free about me, as if it had been at my own labks from 
that time till past three in the afternoon; and so ended, without any mti'piipl ion 
from the Speaker; but wc ^withdrew. And there all my fenow-otheers, and all the 
w'oild that wms within hearing, did congratulate lue, and cry up my speech ns (he 
best thing they ever heard, f'e my wife, Mdiom W. Hewer had told ot my siu'ccss, 
and she overjoyed ; and, after talking a while, I betimes to bed, having had no quiet 
rest a good while. 

€ ™Up betimes, and with Sir D. Gauden to Sir W. Covemtry’s chamber; where 
the first word ho said to me wais : ‘ Good-morrow, Mr, Fepys, that innsl be Spi-nkcr of 
the Parlianumt-house and did xmotest I had got honour for ever in IhirliaiiKuit. He 
said that his biother, that sat by him, admires me; and aiiothm* gentleman said that 
I could not get less than XIOOO a year, if I would put on a gown and plead at the 
Chaiicery-bar; but wiiar, pleases me mest, he tells me that the >Solicitor-g(*neral did 
protest that he thought I spoke the b(‘8t of any man in England. Aft(T sevmul talks 
with him alone toiictiing his own biismeases, he carried me to Whitehall, and tlu*re 
parted; and I to the Hiike of York’s lodgings, and find him going to the Park, it 
being a veiy fine morning, and I aft<‘r him ; and, as soon as lui saw me, he told ine, 
with great satisfaction, that I liad converted a great many yestm'day, and <lid, with 
great praise of me, go on with tlie discouise with me. And, by and by, overtaking 
the King, the King and Duke of York came to me both ; and he [the King] said : 
^Mr. Pipys, I am very glfid of yoni success yesterday and fell to talk of my wAl 
speaking; and many of the Lords there. My Lord Daikelcy did cry me up for w'hat 
they had hoard of it; and others, Parliameut-iuen there, about the Ivlng, did say 
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that they never lieurd sucli a speech lu their lives delivered in that miimicr. Propers, 
of the Bcdchtuuboi, swoie to me atterwards heiore Prouiicker, in the aiternoon, that 
he did tell tlic Kiny; tiiat he thought I might match the Solicifcor-geneial. K very body 
that saw me almost came to me, as Josepli Williamson and otht*rs, with siicdi eulogies 
as cannot be expressed. From thence I went to Westminster Hall, wlieio 1 met Mr. 
G. Montagu, who came to me and kissed me, and told me that he had oiten hereto- 
Xore kissed my hands, but now he would kiss my lips; protesting that I was another 
Cicero, and said, all the world said the same ot me. 

Pepys, like Evelyn, records tlie dhily devastation of tlie Great Fire, 
but witU less minuteness. He had, however, watched the poor peojile 
lingering about their houses and furniture until the lire touched tliem ; 
and then running into boats, or clambering by the waterside from one 
pair of stairs to another ; ‘ and among other things, the poor pigeons 
^vere loth to leave their houses, and hovered about the windows and 
balconies till they burned their wings and fell down.’ 

srii ROGEii l’esthange. 

Sir Roger L’Estrange (1610-1704) enjoyed in the reigns of 
Charles II. and James IL great notoriety as a political writer. Dur¬ 
ing the Civil War, he had fought as a Royalist soldier; being cap¬ 
tured by the Parliamentary army, he was tried and condemned to 
death, and lay in piison almost lour years, constantly expecting to 
bo led forth to execution. A poem ascribed to him, entitled ' the 
Liberty of tlie Imprisoned Royalists,’ must have been written at tins 
lime. The following are a few of the stanzas: 

Beat on, proud billows I Boreas, blow! 

Swell, curled waves, high as Jove’s root I 
Your incivility shall shew 
That innocence is tempest-proof. 

Tliough surly Nercnis Irowii, my tliouglits are calm; 

Thou strike, Ailhction, tor thy wounds aio balm. 

T’liat which the world miscalls a gaol, 

A piivatc closet is to me. 

Whilst a good conscience is iny bail, 

And iiinoceucc my lilxaty. 

Locks, bars, walls, leanness, though together met, 

Make me no imsoner, but an anchoret. . . , 

My soul is free as ambient air, 

Although my baser parts be mewed; 

Whilst loyal thoughts do still repair 
To company my solitude; 

And though rehellum may my body bind, 

My king can only captivate my mmd. 

Have you not scgti the nightingale 
A pilgrim cooped into a cage. 

And heard her tell her wonted tale, 

In that her narrow hermitage? 

Even tlK'Ti h(‘r charming melody doth prove 
That all her bars are trees, her cage a grove. 
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I am the 'bird, wlioin they combine 
Thus to deprive of liberty; 

But though they do my corps confine, 

Yet, luaugrc hate, my soul is free ; 

And though I’m mewed, yet 1 can chirp and sing, 

Disgrace to rebels, glory to my king I 

L’Estrange was at length set free, and lived in almost total obscurity 
till the Kestoration. In 1663, he published a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Con¬ 
siderations and Proposals in order to the Kegulation of the Press,’ 
for which he was rewarded by being appointed licenser or censor of 
the xtress, and also the sole privilege of printing and publishing news. 
Ill August 1663 appeared his newspaper, " The Public Intelligencer.’ 
From this time, till a tew years before his death, he was constantly 
occupied in editing newspapers and writing x>ainphlets, mostly in be¬ 
half of the court, from which he at last received tiie honour of knight¬ 
hood. As a controversialist, L’Estrange was bold, lively, and vigor¬ 
ous, hut coarse, impudent, abusive, and by no means a scrupulous 
regarder of truth. He is known also as a translator, having xtroduced 
versions of iEsop’s ‘ Fables,’ Seneca’s ‘ ]\lorals,’ Cicero’s ‘ Oilices,’ 
Erasmus’s ‘Colloquies,’ Quevedo’s ‘Visions,’ and the works of Jo¬ 
sephus. In 1687, he published ‘A Brief History of’ the Times,’ re¬ 
lating chiefly to the Popish Plot. The following is a chapter of his 
life o1' uEsox 3, prefixed to the translation of the ‘ Fables 

j3Ssop'8 Imention to hr mg his Mistress back again to her Husband 
after she had left him. 

The wife of Yanthus was well bom aucl wealthy, but so proud and domiiicenug 
withal, as if her tortuue and her extraction had entitled her to the bniccheH. She 
was horribly bold, meddling and expensive, as that sort of wonicia cum n 1011 ly are, 
easily put ou the hooks, and monstrous hard to he xiloased again ; xierpetually chat¬ 
tering at her husband, and upon all occasious of contruversy threatening him to he 
gone. It came to this at last, that Xanthua’a stock of patience being ciuite ap<Mit, be 
took up a resolution of going auotlior way to work witli luu% and ot trying a courae 
of severity, since there wis nothing to he done with her by khidiieaa. but. this tix- 
periment, instead of mendiug the matter, made it worae; tor, upon harder usage, 
the woman grew desperate, and went away from him in earnest, 8he was as bad, 
’tis true, as bad might well be, and yet Xauthua had a kind of hankering for lu'r still; 
beside that, there was matter of interest in the case; and a pestilent, longue aim laid, 
that the poor husband dreaded above all things under the sun. But the man was 
willing, however, to make the best ot abaci game, and so Ins wita and hia friciula 
were set at work, in the fairest manner that might be, to get her hom(‘ again, ihit 
there was no good to be clone in it, it S(H*ms; and Xniithus waa ao visibly out of hu¬ 
mour upon it, that /Esop in pure pity bethought himselC immediately how to condort 
him. ‘ Come, master,’ says he, ‘ ])luck up a good lu'art, for 1 hav<‘ a projc'ct in my 
noddle, that shall bring my inistrcsB to yon back again, with as good a will as ever 
she went from you.’ What does ray yksop, but away iimuediatoly to the market 
among the butchers, poulterers, llahmongers, conl(‘Ct*ioTU‘rs, *&c., for th(‘ best, of 
ewiytliing that was in season. Nay, lie takes private people in hia way t.oo, and 
chops into the veryhouaoof his mfstrc'Hs’a relations, as by miatakc*. Tina way of 
mocceding set the whole town agog to know the mcaining of all this hustle; and 
^sop inuocmitly told everybody that his maatcT’s wife waa run away from him, and 
he had married another; his friends u]) and down were all invitc'd to come and make 
merrj’’with him, and this was to lx* the wi'dcling-loast. The ncM’'S Hew lik<* light' 
iniig, and happy were they tliat could carry the first tiduiga of it, to the runaway 
lady—^for everybody knew *Ebop to be a servant in that Lanilly. It gathered in the 
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rolling, as all other stories do in the telling, especially where women’s tongues and 
passions have the spicading of them, d’lie wife, that was m her nature violent and 
unsteady, ordeied her chaiiot to he made ready immediately, and away she posts 
hack to her husband, ialLs uijoii him with outrages of looks and language ; and after 
the easing ot her mind a little—‘No, Xanthus,’ says she, ‘do not you flatter your¬ 
self with the hopes of enjoying another woman while I am alive.’ Xanthus looked 
upon this as one of/Bsup’s master-pieces; and for that bout all was well again be¬ 
twixt master and mistress. 

The Popish Plot. 

At the first opening of this plot, almost all people’s hearts took fire at it, and 
nothing was heard but the bellowing of execrations and revenge against the accursed 
bloody Papists. It was imputed at first, and in the general, to the principles ot the 
religion ; and a Roman Catholic and a regicide were made one and the same thing. 
Nay, It w'as a saying frequent in some of our great and holy mouths, that they were 
confident there was not so much as one soul of the whole party, within his majesty’s 
dominions, that was not eithei an actoi m this plot, or a tiicnd to’t. In this heat, 
tliey fell to picking up of priests and Jesuits as fast as they could catch ’em, and so 
went on to consult their oracles the wituesses—with all formalities ot sifting and ex¬ 
amining—upon the particulars of place, time, manner, puisons, &c.; while West¬ 
minster Hall and the Couit of Xtequests were kept warm, and ringing still of new 
men come m, corroborating proofs, and further discoveiies, &c. Under tins tiain and 
method of reasoning, the managers advanced, decently enough, to the fuidiiig out of 
what they themselves had laid and concerted befoiehaiid; and, to give the clevil his 
due, the whole story was but a farce of so many parts, and the noisy informations no 
more than a lesson that they had much ado to go thiough %Mth, even with the help of 
diligent and careful tutors, and of many and many a prompter, to biiug tlu'in on at 
a dead lift. But popery was so dreadful a thing, and the dai]g(;r of the king’s life and 
of the Protestant religion so astonishing a suiprise, that ficople were almost bound 
in duty to be inconsiderate and outrageous upon’t; and loyalty itself u ould have 
looked a little cold and indifferent if it had not been iiitempeiate: insoiuuch that 
zeal, fierceness, and jealousy wu're never more excusable tban upon this occasion. 
And now, having I'xcellent matter to M'ork upon, and the passions of the people al¬ 
ready disposed lor violence and tumult, there needed no moie than blowing the coal 
of Oates’s narrative, to put all into a flame; and in the meantime, all arts and acci¬ 
dents were impioved, as well toward the entertamnu'nt of the hiimoui, as to the 
kmdliiig oC it. The peoyile were first haired out of their senses with tales atid jeal¬ 
ousies, and then madt‘ judges of the danger, and consequently of the remedy ; which 
upon the mam, and briefly,"came to no move than tins : Tlu' plot was laid all over the 
three kingdoms ; Prance^ Bpain, and Portugal taxed Iheir quotas to’t; we wm-e all 
to be imrnt in our beds, and rjse with our throats cut; and no way in tne woild but 
exclusion and union to help us. The fancy of this exclusion spread immediately, 
like a gangrene, over the whole body of the monaichy; and no saving the hie of his 
majesty witliout catting off every liinb of the preiogative: tbe device of union passed 
insensibly into a league of conspiracy; and, instead of uniting Protestants against 
Papists, concluded in an association of subjects against their sovereign, conloiiudmg 
policy with religion. 

Samuel butler. 

The fame of the author of ‘ TTuclibras ’ led to a general desire after 
his death for the publication of such literary renuiins as he miglit 
have left behind him. Two spurious compilations were issued ( 1715 — 
1720 ), but out of fifty pieces thus thrust upon the world onl,y three 
were genuine. At length, in 1750,two volumes of ‘ Remains in Verse 
and I^rose^ were published from the original M8B. which Butler had 
left to bis friend Longiieville, and which had come into the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. R. Tliyer, Manche.ster. The most interesting of these 
relics are ^ Characters,’ in prose resembling in style those of Over¬ 
bury, Earle, and Hall, 
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A Small Poet 

Is one that would fain make liimscK that which nature never nieaut him ; like a lu¬ 
natic that JiispireB himself with his own whimsies. He sets up haberda,slK*r >1 small 
])Oetryr with a very small stock and no credit, lie believes it is inventiou t‘iu>UjL!,h to 
lind oat other men’s wit; and whatsoever he lights ui»on, either 111 hooks or com¬ 
pany, he makes bold with as his own. This he puts togi'tlun* so nnlowardly, that 
yon may perceive his own wit as the rickets, by the swelling dmproportion of tlxj 
joints. ‘ Yon may know his wit not to be natural, ’tis so nuqiiud, and tronbleHoiiK'm 
iiiiu: for as those that have money but seldom, are always shaking tlunr poekets 
when they have it, so does he, wdien he thinks he has got. Mmietlung that will make 
him appear. He is a perpetual talker; and you may kmnv liy tlu> I'lei'dom ot Ins 
discourse that he came lightly by it, as thieves spend treely what they g(‘ 1 . H(‘ is 

like an Italian thief, that never lobs but tie nuirders, to preyemt discovery ; so sure* 
is he to cry down the man from whom he piuloiiis, that his pidty lartamy ot wit. may 
pass unsuspected. He, appears so over-concerned 111 all men’s wits, as iL tluy wm-e 
imt disparagements of his own ; and cries dowm all tlu^ydo, as it th<*y vvm’e eiuToaeh- 
ments upon him. He takes jests from the owmeis and breaks them, as instic<*s do 
false weights, and pots that ivant measure. When lie meets with anylliing that is 
very good, he changes it into small money, like three gioats for a slnllmg, to smwa* 
several occasions. He disclaims study, pretends to take things in motion, and to 
shoot, flying, which appears to be very true, by his often missing ol his mark. As 
for epitliets, he always avoids those tiiat arc near akin to the sense, fcluch malclu's 
are iinlawTul and not lit to be made by a Christian poet; and thendbre all his is 
to choose out such as will serve, like a wooden leg, to piece out, a niamual verse t.hnl 
wants a loot or two, and if they will but rhyme nowand then into ttu‘ baigaui, or 
run upon a, lettiT, it is a work of suporcrognlion Hor similitudes, he Iik(‘s tlu* 
hardest and most obsciiie best; foi as ladii'S w'lsar black patclu's to make tlnur eom- 
plexions seemlaiier than they are, so wlum an illustration is moiv' ohsmire t hmi tin' 
sense t.bat went before it, it must of iieci‘ssity make it appearclearm- than it did ; tor 
contraries nie best set off with contraries. He has found out a lu'w sort ol poetical 
Georgies—a trick oL sowing wit like clover-grass on harriui siihiecls, wfiieh would 
yield nothing before. This is very iisefiil for the tiiiu's. wlnaa'in, sonu' men say, 
there is no room left for new inventiou. lie wall take ilir<*(‘ grams ol wit lilo' tin* 
elixir, and, project mg it upon llie iron age, turn il immediately into gold. All tin* 
business of mankind has presently vanished, the whole world has kepi Imliday; I lu'r(‘ 
has bc'cii no men but heroes and poets, no wommi but nymjihs and slu'pheVdi'sses: 
trees have borne fritters, and rivers lloived plam-porndge. when h{> writes. h(‘ com¬ 
monly steers the sense of his lines by the rhyme that is at theend ol llunn, as butchers 
do calves by the tail. For when he has nuul(‘ one line, which is <‘asy (mough. and 
ha,s found out some sturdy hard Avoid that will hut rhyniis he will hmnnua* t.he smise 
upon it, like a piece of hot iron upon an a,nvil, into what (orni In* plcani'S. 'There is 
no art, 111 tlie Avorld so rich m terms as poetry; a whoIt‘ dietionaiy is si'anu* able to 
contain them ; foi there is baldly a j)ond, a she(‘p-w'alk, 01 a gravei-pit in all Grecian 
hut, th(‘ancKuit name ol it is liecome a term of art in jioetry. !lv this means, small 
jioets have such a stock of able hard words lying by tlu'm, ns dryaih's, hamadryades, 
aoiiid(*H, faiini, nyiapha% sylvam, *&c. that sigiuly nothing at all; and such a'woiid 
of jiedaiitic t('rm,‘-'of the same kind, asmayscivi* to furnish all tin* mnv inventions 
and ‘ t hoi ougli i*efoi matious ’ that can iiappcn between this and J’lato's groat year. 

A Yintner 

Hangs ontdiis bush to shew he has not good wine; for that,, the proverb says, maals 
it not. lie had rather sell had wine than good, t.ha,t stamls him in no more; for it 
mak (‘8 men sooner drunk, and then they arc* the (‘asier ovt'r-n'C'koned, Jly the* 
knaveries he acts above-board, which every man sees, one may easily take a nn*!^!!^ 
of those he does underground in his cellar; for he that will pick a'maiTs pockc't t,o 
Ins face, will not stick to use him worse m private, wdien he knows nothing of it. 
He does not only spoil aud destioy his wines, hut an ancient rev<*n>ud jirovc'r'b, witli 
lircnvmg and racking, that says, ‘ In vino vcu-itas;’ for then* is m> trutli in Ins, hut 
all false and sophisticated; for he can couni<*rf(*it wine as ciminngly ns Apt'lli's did 
grapt*H, and cheat men with it, as lie did birds. He is tin anti-Uhnst.ian olu‘n,t,, for 
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Christ tiiriiod water into wtno, and he turns wine into water. ITg scores all his rec¬ 
konings upon two tables, made like those ol the Ten Coiiimandments, that he may 
be put in imiicl to break them as oit as possibly he can ; especially that of steahni^ 
and bearing false witness against his ueighhoiir, when he draws him bad wine, and 
swears it is good, and that he can take moie lor the pipe than the wine will yield hiiii 
by the bottle—a trick that a Jesuit taught him to cheat his own conscience with. 
When he is loiiiid to over-reckon notoiiously, he has one common evasion for all, 
and that is, to say it was a mistake; by which he means, that Lie thoiiglic they had 
not been sober enough to discover it; for it it had passed, theie had been no error 
at all in tlie case. 

A Prater 

Is a common niiiflancc, and as groat a grievance to those that come near him, as a 
pewtororisto his neighboms. His discoiu-se is like the braying of a mortal, the 
more impertinent, the more voluble and loud, as a pestle makes more noise when it 
is rung on the sides of a mortar, than wlicn it stamps downright, and hits upon the 
business. A dog that opens upon a wrong scent will do it oi tener than one that 
mwea opens but upon a rignt. He is as long-winded as a ventiduct, that fills as fast 
as it emiities ; or a trade-wind, that blows one way foi half a year to^mther and 
another as long, as if it drew iii its breath toi six months, and blew it out again for 
SIX inoio. lie has no meicy on any man’s ears or patience that he can get within his 
sphere ot activity, but tortures him, as they coirect lioys in Scotland, by stretching 
their lugs without remorse. He is like an earwig, when he gets within a man’s eai^ 
lie IS not easily to be got out again. He is a siren to himself, and has no way to es- 
pipe shipwreck but by having Ins mouth stopped instead of his eai s. He plays with 
lus tongue as a cat does with her tail, and is transported with the delight he gives 
luiiisell of lus own making. 

An Antiquary 

Is one that has his being in this ago, but his life and conversation is in the days of 
Old. He despises the piesont age as an innovation, and sliglits the future; but has a 
vtdue tor that which is past and gone, like the madman that fell in love with 
Cleopatra. 

All hi8 cnriosilies take place of one another according to their seniority, and he 
values theiii uot by their abilities, but their standing. He has a great v<meLation for 
wouls that are stiickim in yeais, and arc grown so aged that they have outlived their 
employments. I’heso lie uses with a r(‘hpect agieeablo to their antiquity, and the 
good seivict's they have done. He is a great Inne-scrvm, but it is ol nine out ot 
mind, io which he conforms exactly, but is wholly retired Xiom the present His 
days were spent and gone long beloro he eamo into the world; and since, his only 
business IS to colk-ct what be can out ol flui nuns of them. He has so stiono a 
niUural nhectioii to anyUuiig that is old, that he may truly say to dust and worms, 

‘ ton are my father,’ and to rottenness, ‘Thou art my motlief.’ He has no provi- 
d(‘nc(‘ nor foiesight, for all his contemplations look backward upon the days ot old, 
and his brains ani turned with them, as if he walku'd backwards. He values thim^'s 
wrongfully upon their antiquity, forgetting that tlui most modern are leally the most 
things in the world, like those that reckon their pounds before their 
shillings and iience, of which they are made up. He esteems no customs but such 
as have outlived themselves, and arc long since out of use ; as the Catholics allow 
of no saints but such as arc dead, and the fanatics, m opposition, ol none but the 
living. 

WAI.TEK CITAKLETON. 

Another liveiy uescriber of human character, who nourished in 
this period, was Db. Walter Ciiahleton (KilO-lTO?), physician to 
Charles II. a friend of Ilobbcs, and ibr several years Prosideiit of the 
College ofriiysicians iu London He wrote many works on theology, 
natural history, natural philosophy, medicine, and antiquities; in 
which last department his most noted production is a treatise pub¬ 
lished in 16GJI, inainUiining tlu; Danish origin of Stonehenge, on 
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Salisbury Plain, in opposition to Inigo Jones, who attributed tluii 
remarkable structure to Ibo Komans. The work, howeycr, which 
seems to deserve more particularly our attention m tins place is ‘ A 
Brief Discourse concerning the different Wits of Men,’ published by 
Dr. Oharleton in 1675. It is interesting, both on account of the 
lively and accurate sketches of character which it contains, and Ix;- 
cause the author attributes the varieties of talent which are found 
among men to differences in the form, size and quality of their brains. 
We shall give two of Ins liappiest sketches. 

The Eeacly and Nimble WU» 

Snch as are etlcloT7GfI^yherewith hare a certain extemporary acut^iiesp oL* concc'il, 
accompanied with a quick deliyeiy oi their tlioinchts, so a.s tliey can at pleaHure en¬ 
tertain tlioir iiuditorKS with facetious paHHUf^cs and iliiont discourweb even upon Hli^>;iit 
occaaions ; imt being generally iiniiatient ol' second thoiigiitH and (U'hberatious, tliey 
seem fitter tor pleasant colloquies niul diollery than tor counsel and design; like 
tly-boats, good only in fair weathm* and shallow waters, ami then, too, more tor 
pleasure than traffic. If they be, us for the most part they are, narrow in the hold, 
and destitute of ballast sufficient to counteriioise their large sails, they reel wiUi 
every blast of argument, and aie often driymi upon the sands of a ‘noniihi.s;’ hut 
where favoured with the bieath of comiuoi: applause, tiiej'- sail smoothly and proudly, 
and, like the City pageants, discharge whole volleys ol squibs and crackers, and 
skirmish most furiously. But take them fiom their faiiubar and puvate eonvm’sa- 
tion into grave and severe assemblies, whence all exUunporary Hashes ol wil,, 
all fantastic allusions, all personal rellections, are excluded, and there engage! tlu*m 
m an oiicoimter with solid wisdom, not in light skirmisheKS, but a pitelual lieltl ol 
long and serious debate concerning any important question, and then you shall soon 
discover their weakness, and contemn that ban en ness of inulerstanding y Inch is in¬ 
capable of struggling with the difficulties of apodictieal knowU'tlge, and the dcduci.um 
of truth from a long siuies of reason.^. Again, if those very lanieise sayings and 
lucky repartees, wherein they arc so happy,'and winch at lirst Imnrmg yere enter¬ 
tained with so much oi pleasure and udmiratioii, be writlmi down, and brought I 0 a 
strict examination ol their pertinency, coluaenco, and veiity, hoy sliailow, how 
frothy, how forced will they be found! ho\v mneU will they lose ol Ihui iniplauso, 
winch then tickling ol the ear and present, llight through the iinagmation had 
gamed I fii the greatest pari, thendorc, ot sii<‘h men, you ought to e.\pi‘<,'.t no detM) 
or continued river of wit, but only a few plashes, and tliose, too, not aiiogellmr Irim 
from mud and putrefaction. 


The SLoio but Sure Wit 

Some neads there arc of a certain close and reserved constitution, which makes 
them at first sight to promise as little of the virtue wherenvith tliey am emloy ed, as 
the former appear to be above the inqwn'lections to which t!u‘v are subjis't. 
^•omewhat slow they are, indeed, of both comaqUiou ami ('xpiession ; vt'i no 
will! the loss provided with solid prudence. Wheu they are (mgugi'd to 'snenk, 
their toiigui' dotii not readily iiilerprot the dictates ol their imnd,' so that llnar 
language comes, as it were, dropping from their lips, even where iUoy art! (ai- 
couraged by familiar entreaties, or provoked by the smartness of lesis, which 
sudden and nimble wits have mnvly darted at them, tkistive tliey are also 111 in¬ 
vention ; so tiuit when they would deliver somewhat solid ami remarkable, they 
fit, and as long in determining m wbni maiimn' un'd 
^iL e consideration, they penetrate deeply into the 
fvHTrfa marrow oi, business, and conceive propiu* and emphatic 

y Olds by winch to express their sentiimnits. Barren 1 law are not, but a little luaivv 
nof <‘m,ceale<l; hut being t'urn/shc d wit h mffionH^ 

UHeinl f n 1 irom tlm pedandsm ol (Ju‘ sidiools, hut true ami 

manui*e<l with good learning, and the habit of exer¬ 
cising, then pen—oft mill mes tln^y produce many (‘xcidlent concctitions, worthy to be 
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trailainitted to postcritsr. Having, however, an aspect very like to narrow and dull 
capacities, at lirst sight most men take them to be really such, and strangers look 
npou them with the eyes of neglect and contempt. Hence it comes, that "excellent 
parts reinainuig unknown, often want the tavour and patronage of gieat persons, 
wheiebv they might, bo redeemed from obscurity, and raised to oniployineiits aii~ 
swerahh' to their fae,ulti<‘S. and crowned with honours proportionate to tlieir merits. 
The best course, theietoie, lor tlu'se to overcome thatecli])se which prejudice usually 
brings upon them, is to contend against then own modesty, and either, by fieqiicnt 
conV('rse with noble and discerning spirits, to enlarge the windows of their minds, 
and dispel Ihobo clouds of roserveduess that daiken tlie lustre of tlieir faculties ; or, 
by w riling on some new and ustdiil subject, to lay open their talent, so that the 
world may be convinced of tbeir intrinsic value. 

In 1670, Dr. Charleton published a vigorous translation of Epi¬ 
curus’s ‘ Morals.’ 


LUCY HUTCHINSON. 

There is a group of ladies of the seyenteentli century whose Memoirs 
and Letters are'of very great interest. 

Lucy Hutchinson (1620-1659) was a daughter of Sir Allan Apsley, 
and widow of Colonel John Hutchinson, governor of Nottingham 
CasUe, and one of the judges of Charles I. Mr. Hutchinson wrote 
Memoirs of her husband’s life and of her own, which were first pub¬ 
lished by tlieir descendant, the Hev. Julius Hutcliinson, in 1806, Few 
hooks are more interesting than this biographical narrative, wliicli, 
besides adding to our knowledge of the period of the Civil War and 
the Commonwealth, furnishes information as to the domestic life, 
the position of women in society, the state of education, manners, 
&c. all related in a frank, lively, and engaging style. The lady was 
a person of great spirit and talent, of strong feCings, and of unbounded 
devotion to lier husband and his political views. Though concurring 
in the sentence which condemned Charles I. to tlie scaffold, Colonel 
Hutchinson testified against Cromwell’s usurpation, and lived in 
reLiremciit till the Rest oration. He was afterwards included in the 
act of amnesty. In the debate on the treatment to be dealt to the 
regicides, Colon(d TTutchinson, as his faithful wife relates, shewed 
great address and firmness. 

Col, ITiitcldnson Defends Ids Condemnaiion of Charles L 
When it came to Tnglcsby’s tiiin, ho, with many tears, profoRsecl liis ropentaiico 
for that murther; and told a false tali;, how Cioinwell held, his hand, and forced him 
to siihscntKi the sentence! And made a most whining recantation ; aitei which ho 
retired, and another had almost ended, when Coloind Hutchinson, who was not theio 
at the tK'gnming, came, in, and was told what they were about, and that it would ho 
(‘xpcctod lie should say something. He was suipnscd with a thing he exp'*cted not, 
yet neither then nor m any the like occasion, did lie over fail himscU, but told tin in, 

‘ that for his actings in (.hose days, if lie had erred, it was the inexperience of Ins 
age, and the, defect of his judgment, and not the malice ot his heart, which had ever 
prompted him to pursue the geiuani advantage of has country more than, his own : 
and if the sacnficu of him might conduce to the public peace and settlement, he 
should freely submit Ins life and fortune to their dispose: that the vain expense of his 
ag‘, and the great debts his imbhc emjiloymcnls had run him into, as they wore tes- 
tunoiues that neitluT avaiice nor anv oUim* inlmest had carried him on, so they 
yielded him jnst laiuse to repent that lu‘ ev<‘r lorsook his own blessed quiet to embark 
in such a troubled sea, where he liad iuad<! shipwreck of all things but a good cou- 
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scionco- And m to tlint parficuhir action of tlio king;, he desired them to ht^heve he 
had that sense of it tJiat befitted an Englislimaih a Christian, and a gentleman. As 
soon as the colonel had spoken, ho retired into a room where Inglosby was, with his 
eyes yet red, who had called up a little spirit to succeed his whiumgs, and I'luhrac- 
ing Colonel Hutchinson: ‘ O colonel,’ said he, * did I ever imagine we could lie hnnight 
to this 1 Could I have suspected it when I brought them Lambert in the other day, 
this sword should have redeemed us from being dealt with as criminals, by that peo¬ 
ple, lor whom we had so gloriously exposed oiuselves.’ The colonel told him he had 
tori'seen, ever since those usurpers thrust out the lawlul authority ol the land to 
enthrone themselves, it could end 111 nothing else: but tlie integrity of Ins lu'urt. in 
all he liad done made him as cheerfully ready to snller as to triumph in a good caus(‘. 
Idle result of the House that day was to suspend Colonel Hutchinson and tin* lest 
from sitting in the House. Monk, atUir all his great professions, now sate still, and 
had not one woid to interpose for any person, but was as forwai’d to set vengeanee 
on foot as any man. 

LABY FAHSHAWH, 

Ahnp: Haubison Fahshawe (1G25--1()79) was tlie daughter of Sir 
John Harrison, and wife of Sir Richard Fanshawe,^ambassador from 
Charles II. to the court of Madrid in 1665. Lady Fanshawc wrote 
Memoirs of her own life, to which were added extracts from the cor¬ 
respondence of her husband. They were published in 1829, edited 
by Sir E. Harris Nichokis, but unfortuiialely from a very imperfect 
and inaccurate copy of the original manuscript. The ongintil is ex¬ 
tant in the i)ossession of J. G. Fanshavve of Parsons, Essex, and as 
the Memoirs are of historical and general interest, the work should 
be re-edited and correctly printed. 

Fansheme sees a Ohoat in Ireland. 

Wo went to the Lady Honor O’Brien’s. She was the youngest danghtc'r of the 
Earl of Thomond. There we staid three nights—the drst ol which 1 was Hurnrised 
by being laid in a chamber, when, about one o’clock, I iieard a voice ihat awakeiu'd 
me. I drew the curtain, and, 011 tlie casement of the window, 1 saw, by the liglit, of 
the moon, a woman leaning into the window through the cascnn'iit, iu wliUe, wilh 
rod hair, and pale and ghastly complexion. She spake loud, and iu a tone I had 
never iu'arcl, thnee, ‘A horse I’ and then with a sigh more lik(‘ the viud than breath, 
she vanished, and to me her body looked more like a thick cloud than substaiicta f 
was so much frightened, that my hair stood on end, and my night,-cloth(‘S f(‘ll off. 1 
pulled and pinched your father, who never woke during the disorder I was in; hut 
at last was much surprised to sec me in this fright, aud more so when I r(‘!ated the 
story and shewed him the window opened. Neither ot us sh^pt mori) that night, but 
he entertained me with telling me how much more these appaiitions vviax' usual in 
this coimlrv than lu England! aud we concliuhal the causi' to b(‘ tlu‘ gnait supersti¬ 
tion of the Irish, and the want of that knowing faith which should delciul them from 
the power of the <I('vil, which he ex(}icises among thmii very much. 

About five o’clock the lady of the house came to se<i us, saying she luul not been 
in bed all night, because a cousin O’Brien of hors, whose ancu'stors had owmal that 
house, had desired her to slay with him in his chamber, aud that he died at two 
o’clock, and she said: ‘I wish you had no disturbance, lor ’tin the cusiuin ot tlie 
places that, when any of the family are dying, the shaiie of a woman appears in l,hc 
window every night till they bo dead. This woman was many ag(*s ago got witli 
child by the owner of this place, wlio murdered her in his garden, and lliing her into 
the river under the window; but truly I thought not of it when I lodged you In^ro, 
it being the best room iu the house.’ Wc iiiade hltle reply to her speech, but dis¬ 
posed ourselves to be gone suddenly. 

A JJomesiic Scene, a.d. 1G45. 

My husband had provided very good lodgings for us [at Bristol], and as soon as 
he could come home from the council, where he was at my aiTival, he, with ail ex- 
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pressions of joy, received me in his arms, and gave me a liimdred pieces of gold, say¬ 
ing : ‘ I know thou that keeps my heart so well wall keep my fortune, which from this 
I will ever put into thy hands as God shall bless me with increase and now I thought 
myself a perfect queen, and my husband so glorious a crown, that 1 more valued my¬ 
self to be called by his uanie thau born a princess; for I knew him very wise and 
very good, and Ins soul doted on me—upon which confidence I will tell you what 
happened. My Lady Rivers, a brave wmiuan, and one that had suifered many thou¬ 
sand pounds loss tor the lang, and whom I had a great reverence for, and she a kind¬ 
ness tor me as a kinswoman, in discourse she tacitly commended the knowledge ol 
state affairs, and that some w'omcn weie very happy in a good nndorstanding thereoi, 
as my Ladj' Aubigny, Lady Isabel Thyiine, and divers others, and yet none wais at 
first more capable than I; that iii the night she knew there came a post Irom Pans 
fiom the queen, and that she would be extremely glad to hear wdiat the queen com¬ 
manded the idng in ordei to his affairs, saying it 1 would ask uiy husband privately 
he would tell me whiat he loiiiid m the packet, and I might tell her. I, that was 
young and innocent, and to that day had never in my mouth * What news ?’ began to 
think there wms more inquiring into public affairs than I thought of, and that it 
being a lashioiiable thing would make me moie beloved of my husband, it that had 
been possible, than I then was. When my husband returned home from council, 
and went with Ins handlul of papers into Ins study for an hour or more, 1 follow'ed 
him: he turned hastily and said : * Whtit woiildst thou iiave, my hie ?’ I told him, 
I luaird the prince had received a packet trom the queen, and I 'guessed it w^as that 
m his hand, and I desired to Iniow wlial was m it lie smilingly replied : ‘My love, 
I will immediately come to tlicc; jiray thee, go, for I am veiy liiisj' ’ When he came 
out of Ins closet, I revived my smt; he kissed me, and talked ot other things. At 
supper I would cat nothing; he as usual sat by me, and diank often to me, which 
was his custom, and was full of discourse to company that v/as at table. Going to 
bed, I asked again, and said I could not believe he loved me it he refused to tell me 
all he knew; but he auswmed notliiug, but stopped niy mouth with losses. So we 
went to bed; I cried, and he w'ent to sleep. Next inoriniig early, as his custom was, 
ho called to rise, but began to chscourse with me first, to which I made no reply; he 
rose, came oii the oth(>r side oi the bed, and kissed me, and diow the ciirlams softly 
and W'cut to court. When he came home to dinner, he presently came to me as 
usual, and when I had him by the hand, I said: ‘ Thou dost not care to see me 
troubledto wdiich he, taking me m his arms, ausweied : ‘ My dearest soul, nothing 
upon earth can aflhci me like that; but when you asked me ot my biismcss, it w'as 
wiiolly out ot my power to satisfy thee: tor my lilc and fortune shall he thine, and 
every thought of my heart in which the trust I am in may not bo revealed ; but my 
honour is ihy own ; wdiich I cannot picserve if I cominimicatc the prince’s affairs ; 
and piay thee, •with this answer rest satisfied.’ So great W'as his reason and good¬ 
ness, that, upon consideration, it made iny folly appear to me so vile, that from that 
day until the tlay of his death, I never thought fit to ask him any business, but 'vvhat 
he coimnunicated freely to me in order to his estate or family. 

LADY BACHEI. BUSSELL. 

The letters of this lady liave secured her a place in literature, 
though less elevated than that niche in history which she has won 
hy heroism and conjugal attachment. Rachel Wriothesley was the 
second daugli ter and co-heiress of the Earl of Bout iia inpton. In 1GG7, 
when Mudow of Lord Yaughan, she married Lord William Russell, a 
son of the first Duke of Bedford. She was the senior of her second 
husband by five years, and it is said that her amiable and prudent 
character was the means of reclaiming him. from youthful follies into 
which he had plunged at the time of the Restoration. His subse¬ 
quent political career is known to every reader of English history. 
If ever a man opposed the course of a government in a pure and nn- 
selfislx spirit, that man was Lord VV illiaui Russell. The suspicious 
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correspondence with Barillon, alluded to in the notice of Algernon 
Sidney {ante), leaves him unsullied, for the ambassador distinctly 
mentions Kussell and Lord Hollis as two who would not accc^pt 
bribes. When brought to trial (July 1GS3), under tiie same circum¬ 
stances as those which have been related in iSidney’s case—with a 
packed jury and a brutal judge—and refused a counsel to conduct 
his defence, the only grace that was allowed him was to have tin 
amanuensis. 

Loud Russell. May I have somohocly to write, to assist my memory? 

Mb. Attorney-geneeal. Yes, a servant. 

Lord Chief-just ice. Any of your servants shall assist you in writing anyllung 
yon. please for you. 

Lord Kussell. My wife is here, my lord, to do it- 
And when the specttitors, ive are told, turned their eyes and beheld 
the devoted lad}?', the daughter of the virtuous Earl of Routhamptou, 
rising up to assist her IoitHii his uttermost distress, a thrill of tuiguish 
ran through the assembly. Lady Riissoll, after the itoudcmnation of 
her Imsliand, personally implored his pardon without avail. lie 
loved her as such a wife deserved to be loved; and when he took his 
final farewell of her, remarked : ‘ The bitterness of death is now i)ast!’ 
Her ladyship died in 1733, at the age of eighty-seven. Fifty yetirs 
afterwards, appeared that collection of her Letters which gives her a 
name in our literary history. 

To Dr. FUzwilUmih—On her Bo7row. 

WoBORNE Ammy, W.U Nov. 1CS5. 

As you profess, good doctor, to take pleasure in your writings to me, from the 
testimony of a consciencii to forward my spiritual welfari', so do 1 to rectuve them 
as one to me of your friendship in both'worldly and spiritual concernments; doing 
so, I need not waste my time nor yours to tell you they are very valuable to me. 
That you are so contented to read mine, 1 make t.he just allowaiici' for; not for th(i 
worthiness of them, I know it cannot bo ; hut, howeviT, it enabh's me to kei'j) up an 
advantageous conversation without scruple ot being too troubli'some. Yon say 
soraothmg sometimes, by winch 1 should think you seasoned or latlier tainted with 
being so much whore compliment or praising is best li'ariu'd ; but f conclude', that 
often what one heartily wishes to be in a irieiul, one is apt to helu'vt' is so. ''I'he 
effect is not nought towards me, whom it animates to have a tim*, not lalsi' title to 
the least virtue you aio disposed to attribute to me. Yet L am far (rom sne.ii a vigour 
of mind as surmounts the secret discontent so hard a destinj as miiu‘ lias llxed in my 
breast; but there are times the mind can hardly feel diHph'asuns as whilt' smdi 
friendly conversation eutertaiuedit; then a grateful sense moves one to lixpri'ss the 
courtesy. 

If I could contemplate the conducts of Providence with tlu* uses voii do, it would 
give ease indeed, and no disaslious events should much allcct us. The n<*w sc'.ene.'i 
of each day make mo often conclude myself very void of temper and reason, Ihni X 
still shed tears of sorrow and not of joy, that so good a man is laiitled safe on the 
happy shore of a blessed eternity; doubtless h(‘ia at rest, though 1 find none with¬ 
out him, so true a partner he was in all joys and griefs; t trust thi' Almupity 
will pass by this my infirmity; I speak it hi respect to tlie world, from wfmse en¬ 
ticing delights I can now be better weaned. I was too rich in jmsHessions whilst ) 
possessed him: all relish is now gone, I bless Ood for it, and pray, and ask of all 
good people—do it for me from such you know are so—also to pray’that. I may more 
and more turn the stream of my affections upwards, and si't, my lu'nrt upon the evtU’- 
satisfyiiig perfections of God; not starting at his darkest provklenci's, but renumi- 
beriug continually either his glory, justice, or power is advanced by every one of 
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tbem, nud that morcy is over all his works, ns wc shall one day with lavishing delight 
see: in the meantime, I endeavonr to suppress all wild imagiuatioiis a nicTaiicholy 
fancy is apt to let in ; and say with the man in the gospel: ‘ I believe ; help thou my 
unbelief.’ 

To the Earl of Galioay—On Eriendsldp. 

I have before me, my good lord, two of your letters, both partially and tcndcily 
kind, and coming lioin a sincere heart and honest mind—the last a plain word, but, 
if I mistake not, veiy sigmllcant—aie very comtortable to me, who, I hope, have no 
pioud thoughts of myself as to any sort. The opinion of an esteemed iiiend, tliat 
one IS not very wrong, assists to strengthen a weak and willing inind to do her duty 
towaids that Almighty J3enig, who has, from inlniite bounty and goodness, so 
checkered iny days on this earth, as I can thanktiiliy letlect I li‘li many, i may say 
as many years of pure and, I tiiist, innocent, pleasant content, and happy eipoy- 
ments as this world can adord, particularly that biggest blessing of loving and bfiiig 
loved by those I loved and I'ospected ; on earth no cnioyniont ceitamly to bo put ih. 
the balance with it. All otlier aie like wine, which intoxicates loi a tunc, but the 
end IS bittenu^ss, at least not profitable. Mr. Waller, whose picture you look upon, 
has, I long remember, these \soi(ls: 

All we know they do above 

Is, that they smg, and that they love. 

The best news I have heard is, yon have two good companions with you, which, 
T trust, wall contrihulc to divert you this sharp season, when, utter so sore a fit as I 
apprehend you have telt, the air even ot your improving pleasant garden cauuot be 
enjoyed without hazard. 

To Lord Gemenduh — Beremement. 

Tliougli T know ray h'ttcrs do Lord Gavondisli no service, yet, as a respect I love 
to pay him, and to thuiilv inm also tor his last trom Xmnbi'ck, I had not been so long 
silent, it the death ot two p(‘isoiis, both very ueai aiid dear to m<‘, had not nuido me 
so uiicomtortulih' to myselt, that I knev J was utterly unlit to converse wliei<‘I 
W'oulcl newer be ill company, ''f he separation ot iilends is grievous. My sister Mon¬ 
tague was one I loved tendm-Jy ; my land Ganisborough was the only sou ot a sister 
I loved w'lth loo much passion ; they both deserved to bo lemembered kindly bv all 
that knew them. I'hey both began their race long after me, and I hoped should have 
ended it so too; but the gieat and wise Lisposi'rbt all tliiiiys. and who knows where 
it IS Iv'st to place his creatures, eiihei lu tins or in the other woiId, has oideied it 
otherwise. The best improvem<‘iit we can make in these cases, and you, my dear 
loid, rather than I, whoso glass runs low', while you ar(‘ young, and I hope have 
many happy years to come, is, T say, t.lmt wa* should all reflect there is no passing 
through this to a better world without some crosses ; and the scone sometimi's shifts 
so last, our comse ot life may be ended before w'C tliiLk wc have gone half-way, and 
that a happy eternity depends on our spending well or ill that time allotted us here 
for probation. 

Live virtuously my lord, and you cannot die too soon, nor live too long. I hope 
the last shall be your lot, with many blessings attending it. 

SIR THOMAS UriQUIIAET. 

A translation of ‘ Rabelais,’partly executed in this period, and 
which still maintains it place jis a faithful rendering of llie sense and 
style of the original, is deseiving of notice. The first three books of 
Ihe ‘ History of Gargantua and Pantagruel’ were translated by Srii 


'Francis Kaboljus, born m tlShat Ohmou, in Tnmaino, wnis sometirae a churchman, 
but ran away liom Ins convent ami studuMl inedwiuo He obtained the Tope’s absoUi- 
tiou lor the brimeli ol lu.s inmuLsUe vows, aaid died < iu‘f‘or rmdor oi Meadou, about 155d 
lu Ins Katirieal roniaiice kabelaas, under an aUcaoucal veil, lashes ilie vices ot Jus ago, 
esp(*cially tlie vic<‘s of tJi<' <d<»rgy Ihs woik is stained with irrossness a.nd butfoonory. 
winch W(M*e perhaps uecessary, as (Jolendgo argues, ‘aa an amulet against the monks 
and legates, ’ 
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Thomas IJTtQUTtART ill 1653; two books were published in his life- 
time; and Prtkr Anthony Motteux (1660-1718)—a Frenchman by 
birth, but known as a dramatic writer in English—republished the 
Avork of Urquhart, and added the three remaining books translated 
by himself. This joint ]iroduction was again published by John 
dzELL (died in 1743), with corrections of the text of Urquliart and 
Motteux, and notes by a French editor, Jacob he Duchat (1658- 
17t]5), who is said to have spent forty years in composing annotaticiis 
on Ihibelais. 

Sni dbiOMAS XJiiquiTART of Cromarty was a man of lively fancy, 
wit, and learning, but on some x>oinf» hopelessly crazial lie traces 
the genealogy of lus family up to Adam, from Avluun he wus the 153d 
in descent, and by the mother’s side he ascends to Eve. The first of 
the family who settled in Scotland was one Nomostor, married to 
Diosti (daughter of Alcibiades), who took his farewell of Greece and 
arrived at Cromarty, or FoHtvs Halatis, 389 years before Christ! Sir 
Thomas Avas knighted by Charles I. and having proceeded Avith 
Charles II into England, Avas XAresent at the battle of Worcester, and 
there taken prisoner. He is said to have died of an inordinate fit of 
laughter, combined Avith the effect of ‘ floAving ciqis,’ on hearing of 
the restoration of Charles II. Besides his excellent translation of 
Rabelais, the eccentric kniglit was author of a treatise on Trigo- 
nometrv, (1650), ‘Epigrams,"Divine and Moral’ (1646); ‘Introduction 
to the Universal Language ’ (1653); ‘ The Discovery of a most ex 
quisito Jewel, more precious than Diamonds inchased in Gold, the 
like whereof was never seen in any age; found in the Kennel of 
Worcester Streets the day after the Fight and six before the Autumnal 
Equinox,’ anno 1651. I’his ‘Jewel’ is a vindication of the honour 
ot Scotland from the ‘infamy’ cast upon it by the rigid Presbyterian 
Xiarty. It contains the adventures of the Admirable Crichton and 
other brave and eminent Scotsmen. The following is one of Sir 
Thomas’s epigrams: 

Tiike man from woman, all that she can shew, 

Of her own proper, is nought else but %oo. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

We have referred in a previous page {ante), to the rise of ncAvspa- 
pers DoAvn to the middle of the seventeenth century, ami iwtm 
later, intelligence of public events was chiefly conveyed by means of 
news-letters. ‘ To prepare such letters,’ says Macaiilay, ‘ became a 
calling ill London, as it now is among the natives of India. The 
newswriter rambled from coffee-room to coffee-room, colU‘cting re- 
jAorts; squeezed himself into the Sessions House at the Old Bailey, 
if there was an interesting trial ; nay, x^erhaps obtained admis.sion to 
the gallery of Whitehall, "and noticed how the king and duk(‘. fOharles 
11, and the Duke of York] looked. In this way lie gathered mate¬ 
rials for weekly epistles, aestined to enligliten some county town or 
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some bench of rustic magistrates. Such were the sources itoni wlucli 
the inhabitants of the largest provincial cities, and the great body of 
the gentry and clergy, learned almost all that they knew of the his¬ 
tory of their own time.’ 

At this period, there existed a censorship of the press. In 1G37, 
the Star Chamber of Charles 1. issued a decree prohibiting the print¬ 
ing of all books, pamphlets, &c. that were not specially licensed and 
authorised. The Long Parliament continued the restriction by an 
Order, dated June 14, 1043, which prompted the ‘ Arcopagitica’ of 
Milton, published the following year. But the newspapers ap[)car to 
have been unmolested. During the civil war, ‘ Diurnals ’ and ‘ Mer¬ 
curies,’ in small quarto, began to be disseminated by the different 
parti(‘,s into which tiie state was divided Nearly a score are said to 
iiave been started in 1G43, when the w’-ar was at its height, Peter 
Ileylin, in the preface to his ‘ Cosmography,’ mentions that ‘the af¬ 
fairs ol’ each town or "war were better presented in the weekly new^s- 
books.’ Accordingly, wm find some papers, entitled ‘ News from 
Hull,’ ‘Truths from York,’ ‘ Warranted Tidings from Ireland,’ and 
‘ iSpecial Passages’ from other places. As the contest proceeded, the 
impatience of the public for early intelligence led to the shortening 
of the intervals of publication; and papers began to be distributed 
twice or thrice in every week. Among these were the ‘ French In¬ 
telligencer,’ the ‘ Dutch Spy,’ the ‘Irish Mercury,’ the ‘ Scots Dove,’ 
the ‘ Parliament Kite,’ and the ‘ Secret Owl’ There were likewise 
weekly papers of a humorous character, such as ‘ Mercurius Acher- 
onticus,’ or ‘ News troiia Hell‘ Mercurius Democritus,’ bringing 
wonderful news from the world in the moon; the ‘ Laughing Mer¬ 
cury,’ with perfect news from the antipodes; and ‘ Mercurius Mas- 
tix,’ taithfully lashing all Scouts, Mercuries, Posts, Spies, and other 
intelligencers. On one side was the ‘ Weekly Discoverer,’ and on the 
Ollier,\he ‘Weekly Discoverer Stripped Naked.’ So important an 
auxiliary was the press considered, that each of the rival armies car¬ 
ried a printer along with it 

The most conspicuous of the journalists and political writers of 
that period were Mai{OIIMONT Netsdham (1020-1078), Sin John 
B iKKJENiiKAD (1015-1079), Hud SiK RouEK L’Estkange, already 
noticed as auihor and translator {ante). Needham was a servile 
politician. With his ‘Mercurius Britannicus’ he supported the par- 
hamcutariaiis from 1043 to 1047; with his ‘ Mercurius Pragmaticus ’ 
he defended the king and royalists from 1047 till 1049 ; and with his 
‘ Mercurius Polilicus’ he was the champion of the Independents and 
Clommonwealth till the Restoration in IGGO. Birkenhead was a con¬ 
sistent, unscrupulous royalist, with considerable talent for satire and 
ridicule, llis ‘ Mercurius Aulicus,’ or Court Mei’cury, was the niediuin 
of communication between the court at Oxford and the country at lai'gc'. 

Cromwell, with characteristic mngnauunity, abolished the office of 
licenser; but it was restored by the government of Charles II. in 1002. 
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Ill 16G3, L’Estran^e was appointed lio.ensor; a,iul in August of that 
year, he started liis ‘ Public Intelligencer,’wiiuhi was coniiiuied till 
Noveiuber 1GG5, wlien the ^Oxford Gazette’ ai)peared. Ylie court 
had retired to Oxfoid, in consequence of tlic jilague m London, and 
wiien this malady liad ceased ainl the court returned to the metropo¬ 
lis, the title ol ' Oxford Gazette’ was changed to Unit of ‘ Loiulon 
Gazette’ L’Estrange afterwards defended the arbitrary measures of 
the court from 1G79 to 1087 in his journal, ‘ The Observator.’ Ho 
had many rivals, but was never eclipsed, iii ready wit or raillery, 
or as a purveyor of news. In lus character of licenser, L’FLtra,ugo 
issued a ‘ proclamation for suppressing the printing and [)ub- 
lishing unlicenseil news-books and paiuphlets of news, b(‘causo 
it has become a common practice for evil-disposed [lersons to 
vend to Ins majesty’s people all tlie idle and malicious reports 
tiuit they could collect or invent conti‘ary to law; the continuance 
\\ hereof would in a short time endanger the iieaec of tlui kingdom; 
the same manifestly tending thereto, as has been dcchired by all his 
majesty’s subjects unanimously.’ Tiie charge tor inserting ailvertise- 
monts, as appears from the ‘ Jockey’s Intelligencer,’ IGSJ, was then 
a shilling for a horse or coach, lor notification, and sixpence for 
Tenewing ;’ also in the‘Observator Reformed,’ it is ann()unc(‘d thaf 
adveitiscmoiits of eight Uiia are iuserteil for one shilling; a,nd Mor- 
phew’s ' Ooiiuty Geiitlcinan’s Courant,’ two years afterwards, sa3xs, 
that ‘ seeing promotion of trade is a matter that ought to be encour¬ 
aged, the price of advertisements is advanced to 2d. per line,’ The 
publishers at this time, however, seem to have been sorely puzzled 
for news to fill their sheets, small as they were; and a few of them 
got over the diflieulty in a sufficiently ingenious manner. Thus, the 
‘ Flying Post,’ in 1095, announces, that ‘ if any gentleman has a mind 
to oblige his country friend or correspondent with this account of 
public affairs, he may have it for 2d. of J. Salisbury, fit the Rising 
Sun in Cornlull, 011 a sheet of fine paper; half of which being blanks 
he may thereon write his own private business, or the niatenal news 
of the day’ And again, ‘ Dawkes’s News-letter—‘This letter will 
be done up on good writing paper, and blank spjice left, tlnit any 
gentleman may write his own private business. It will bt^ useful to 
inqirove the younger sort in writing a curious hfind!’ Between IGOl 
.and 1G88, it appears that 110 less than seventy iiewsfiapers wiu’c pub¬ 
lished—none (d'tener than twice a week, and some of them very short- 
hved 111 1700, the first morning paper appeared, under tlio title of 
the ' Daily Courant,’ and the discussion of political topics in news¬ 
papers is referred to this period, llallam says : ‘ I tind very little 
ex[)ression of political feelings till 1710, after the trial of Baclicvercll 
fuul change of ministry. The “ Daily Courant’’and ‘‘ Postman” then 
begin to attack the Jacobites, and tlie “ Postboy” thi‘ Dissentiu’s. But 
tlies(‘ newspjiners wfu’c h'ss important than the pijriodicjil shc<‘ls, such 
as the “ Examiner ” aud “ JMedlc^q” which were solely devoted to party 
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coritroYersy.’ Swift and Bolmgbroke ■were among the writers for 
these periodical publications. The Tory ministers, in 1712, put a 
stamp-duty of a half-penny on every printed half-sheet, and a penny 
on a whole sheet, besides a duty of one shilling on every advertise¬ 
ment. Many of the papers were immediately stopped: ‘all Grub 
Street is ruined by the Stamp Act,’ said Swift; biit the periodical 
press continued to do battle f(jr popular rights, though subjected to 
restrictions and pwsecution. From the accession of George I. may 
be dated the publication of parliamentary reports, though they were 
at hist but general outlines, and the speakers were indicated by names 
drawn from Roman history. Even in 1740, Walpole was‘Tullius 
Cicero,’ and Chesterfield ‘ Piso.’ The real liberty of the press is of 
vc^ recent dale, the result of a long succession of struggles. 

The first newspaper printed in Scotland was issued under the 
auspices of a party of Cromwell’s troops at Leith, who caused their 
attendant printer to furnish impressions of a London Diurnal for 
riieir information and amusemeut. This was Needham’s ‘ Mercurius 
Politicus,’ and the first number of the Scotch reprint appeared on 
the ,s;Glli of October 1653. In November of the following year, the 
establishment was transferred to Edinburgh, where this reprintino' 
system was continued till the lltli of April 1660. Ab( ut nine‘months 
afterwards appeared the ‘ Mercurius Caledonius,’ of which the ten 
nunabers published contain some curious traits of the extravagant 
feeling of joy occasioned by tlie Restoration, along with many poor 
attempts at wit and cleverness It was succeeded by the ' King¬ 
dom’s Intelligencer,’ which com inued about seven years. After this, 
there were only reprints of the English newspapers till 1699, when 
the ‘Edinburgh Gazette ’ was established. 

In Ireland, the rebellion of 1G41 called forth a ne'ws-sbeet, entitled 
‘ Warranted Tidings from Ireland ’ It was soon dropped ; and it was 
nor. until 1685 that a regular newspaper, ‘The Dublin News-letter,’ 
was published. This was followed by ‘ Due’s Occurrences,’ a small 
daily journal printed iu Dublin, which was popular, and had vitality 
enough to exist for half a century. 


For oxamplo. ‘Miirrli 1. KlfH —A Fopoit Irotii Loudon of a n('W gallows, tlu'siip- 
portois to beot Htono.s,uua ]>eauaiiua wicli.statuecj ol* tUo thr<'C uuuid IruUorb, CioiuwoIJ, 
Bradshaw, and Iiocon ’ , 

^ ‘As our old laws aro rono-wed, so hkowiso aro our sood lunu'st customs , for nobility 
in stnudsare known Uybiavo ictinucs o! their relatious; when, duiiiof the Captivity 
LLhe Omumonwealth], a lord was scarcely to bo distinguished Irorn a corninuner Nay. 
tho old huspitadity lotnms ; for that laad.ihlo custom of suppers, which w<i.s covenanted 
out w ith raisins <uid loasted cheese, is again iii lashiou, and whero before a pecvisli 
nurse would ha vo been seen inppiug up-sta,iiN and down-stan s, with a posset f(.r the lord 
or tho lady, you sliall now soo sturdy .laelaneu, gruannig with the W( ight ol snloins of 
beef, and chaigers loadcii wall wild-fowl and capon ’ 

* tTiit of all our boutadoes a.ud capiiceios Con tbo day of the coronation of Charles II J, 
thatot tho immortal Janet Geddos, pnneessol the Trou adventurois [heih-women] was 
tho most pb'asaiit; tor she was not only couuont to assemblo all her creels, baskets, 
creepms, lorms, and other ingredionts that composc'd her shop, but even her weather chair 
of state, where she used to dispense jastic<' to her lang-kale vassals, which were all 
very orderly burnt, .she her.self couuteuiinciu'j the action with a high-flown spirit and 
vermilion majesty, ’ 
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The course of English literature was now hocoming more correct, 
regular, and artificial, descending from Drydeii, as t'rorn a Jiew foiin- 
lain of English llioiigbt, cxjiression, and harmoji.y, but losing in 
its progicss some of the old native powcn* and freetlom. To be re¬ 
fined and critical, rather than original and iiiveniiv(‘, Ava,s tlio ambi¬ 
tion of our am hors. The poets enjoyed a degree ol worldly prosperity 
and importance in society that lias too rarely blessed the general 
community of authors. Some filled high diplomatic and other 
official situations, or were engaged in schemes of poliiies and ambi¬ 
tion. Tiie reigns of Queen Anno and George I. have l)c>en cU'signatctl 
the Augustan age of English literature, but excepting in the amount 
of patronage extended to authors, this eulogy has not been eontirnuHl 
by later generations. The wnatings preceding the Jtestora.tion and 
those of our own times are more original, more imaginative, and at 
the same time more natural The poetry of this period, exipiisite a,s 
much of it is in the works of Prior and Pope, possesses none of the 
lyrical grandeur and enthusiasm whicli redeem so many errors iu 
the elder poets. Where excellence is attained, it is seldom in the 
delineation of strong passion, and never in bold fertility of invention, 
P<)])e was at the head of this school of artificial life and maniuu's 
lie was master of higher powers; he had access lo the luumtcsl 
ground of imagination, Imt it was not Ins favourite or ordinary walk. 
Others were content with humbler worship, with propitiaJ.ing a 
minister or a mistress, reviving the forms of c]a.s,sic mythology, or 
satirising without seeking to reform the fashionable follies of the7lay. 
Several authors, however, were, each in his own line, masters. 
Satire, conveyed in langiuigc forcible and copious, was cerhiinly car¬ 
ried to its utmost pitch of excellence by Swift. The wit of Arbuthm^t 
is not yet eclipsed. The art of describing the manners and dismis¬ 
sing the morals of the passing time was practised with unrivalled 
felicity by Steele and Addison; and with all the licentiousness of 
Congreve and Parquhar, it may fairly be said that English comedy 
was in their hands what it had never been before, and what it has 
scarcely in any instance but that of Bheridan subsequently attained, 
( 130 ) 
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POETS. 

WAIuSn—CHAKLlilri MONTAGU. 

Among the nimoi* contemporaries of Dryden, may be men¬ 

tioned William Walsh (1663-1708), who was popular as a critic 
and scholar, and author of some miscellaneous }>ieces in prose and 
verse. These are now all forgotten, and Walsh is reineinbcred only 
as the friend of Dryden and Pope. He directed the youthiul studies 
of Pope, invited him to his seat of Abbeiiey, in Worcestershire— 
■which country Walsh represented in parliament—and generally ex¬ 
tended to the young poet a degree of favour and kindness which was 
generous and never forgotten. The great patron of poetry at this 
time was CiiAiiuis Montagu, Earl of Halifax (1661-1715), who first 
distinpiished liimself by some verses on the death of Charles 11. and 
by joining with Prior in a burlesque poem, ‘ The City Mouse and the 
Country Mouse,’ written in ridicule of Dry den’s ‘ Hind and Panther ’ 
Becoming a member of the House of Commons, Montagu evinced a 
knowledge of public affairs and talents for business which soon 
raised him to lionours and emoluments. He filled some of the high¬ 
est oilices of the state ; in 1700 be was created Baron Halifax, and on 
the accession of George I. he was made Earl of Halifax, Knight of 
the Garter, an(l first commissioner of the Treasury. Halifax was, as 
Pope savs, ‘ fed with soft dedication all day long.’ Steele, Congreve, 
Kowe, Tick ell, and numerous other authors, dedicated works to the 
literary statesman; Swiit solicited his patronage, but was disap¬ 
pointed; Pope said Halifax wuis one of the first to favour him, but 
the poet afterwards satirised liim m the character of Bulb ; Addison 
—wlioni Halifax nolily patronised—inscribed to himliis best poetical 
production, ‘A Letter fia)m Italy.’ Thus Halifax continued the liberal 
palronage of liicra-tiire begun in the previous reign liy the Earl of 
Dorset; and the Tory leaders, Harley and Bolhigbroke, ‘vied with 
the chiefs of the Whig party,’ as Macaulay remarks, ‘ in zeal for the 
encouragement of letters.’ This fostering influence declined under 
the House of Hanover; but during the period now before us. the 
change was little felt. 

ADDISON. 

JosErn Addison, the son of an English dean, was horn at Milstoii, 
"Wiltshire, in 1672. Ills prose wairks constitute the chief source of 
his fame; but his muse proved the architect of liis fortune, and led 
him first to distinction From his character, station, and talents, no 
man of his day exercised a more extensive or heneficial influence on 
literature. He distinguislied himself at Oxford by his Latin poetry, 
and appeared first in English verse by an address to Dryden, written 
in his twenty-second year. It opens thus: 
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How long, great poet! shall thy sacred lays 
Provoke our wonder, and transcend our praise! 

Can neither injuiies of time or age 
Damp tby poetic heat, and quench thy rage ? 

Not so thy Ovid in his exile wrote; 

Gnet chilled his breast, and checked his rising thought; 

Pensive and sad, bis drooping muse betrays 
The Homan genius in its last decays. 

The youthful poet’s praise of liis great master is confined to his trans¬ 
lations, works which a modern eulogist would scarcely select as the 
peculiar glory of Dryden. Addison also contributed an Essay on 
Yirgil’s ‘ Georgies/ prefixed to Dry den’s translation. His rcamirks 
are brief, but finely and clearly written. At the same time, Ihj irans- 
lated the lourtb ‘ Georgic/ and it was published in Dryden’s ‘ Mis(!el- 
lany,’ issued in 1693, with a warm commendation from the aged poet 
on the ‘most ingenious Mr. Addison of Oxford.’ Next year, he 
ventured on a bolder flight—‘An Account ot tlie Greatest English 
Poets,’ addressed to Mr. H. S. (the famous Dr. Henry Sueheveiell), 
April 3,1G94. This ‘ Account ’ is a poem of about 150 lines, containing 
sketches of Chaucer, Spenser, Cowley, Milton, Waller, &c. We sub¬ 
join the lines on the author of the ‘ Faery Queen,’ though, if we are to 
believe Spence, Addison had not then read the poet he ventured to 
criticise: 

Old Spencer next, warmed with poetic rage, , 

In ancient tales amused a harbaroiis ag(‘; 

An age, that yet imcuUivatc and rude. 

Where’er tlie poet’s fancy led, pursued 
Through pathless Helds, and uiiircqiiented floods, 

To dens of dragons and enchanted woods. 

Buc now the mystic tale, that pleased of yore, 

Can charm an understanding ago no more ; 

The long-spun allegoiies fulsome grow, 

While tlie dull 11101 al lies too plain below. 

We view well pleased, at distance, all the sights 
Of arms and palfreys, battles, fields, and fights, 

And damsels ni distress, and coiirtc^ons knights. 

But w'hcn w'c look too near, the shades decay, 

And all the pleasing landscape fades away. 

This subdued and frigid character of Spenser shews that Addison 
wanted both the fire and the fancy of the poet. And, strange I 0 say, 
he does not mention Bhakspeare! His next production is equally 
tame and commonplace, but the theme was more congenial to hfs 
style: it is ‘A Poem to his Majesty, Presented to the Lord-keeper.’ 
Lord Somers, then the keeper of the great seal, was gratified by tins 
compliment, and became one of the steadiest patrons of Addison. In 
1090, he procured for him a iiensiou of £300 a year, to enable him to 
make a tour in Italy. The government patronage was never better 
bestowed. The poet entered upon his travels, and resided abroad 
two years, writing from thence a poetical ‘ Letter from Italy to 
Charles Lord Halifax,’ 1701. This is the most elegant and animated 
of all his poetical productions. The classic ruins of Rome, the ‘ heav- 
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enly figures ’ of Raphael, the river Tiber, and streams ‘ immortalised 
in song,’ and all the golden groves and flowery meadows of Iial}^ 
seem, as was justly remarked, ‘ to have raised Jus fancy, and bright¬ 
ened his expressions.’ There was also, as Goldsmith observetl, a 
strain of political thinking in the ‘ Letter,’ that was then new to our 
poetry, lie returned to England in 1703. 

The death of King William deprived him of his pension, and ap¬ 
peared to crush his hopes and expectations ; but being afterwards 
engaged to celebrate in verse the battle oT Blenheim, Addison so 
gratifled the lord-treasurer, Godolpliin, by his ‘gazelle in rhyme,’ 
that lie was appointed a commissioner of appeals. Tnis successful 
poem, ‘The Campaign,’ was published in 1705, and the same year 
appeared the account of the poet’s travels, entitled ‘ Remarks on sev¬ 
eral Parts of Italy,’ &c. dedicated to Lord Somers. Early in 1706, 
Addison, by the recommendation of Lord Godolpliin, was appointed 
Under Secretary of State, and a,bout a twelvemonth afterwards 
(March 4, 1706-7) his dramatic poem or opera, ‘ Rosamond,’ was ])ro- 
duced at Drury Lane, but acted only for three nights. Tiie story of 
foil'Rosamond would seem well suited for dramatic representation; 
nnd in the bowers and shades of Woodstock, the poet had materials 
for scenic desciiption and display. The genius of Addison, however, 
was not adapted to the drama; and his opera being confined in ac¬ 
tion, and written wholly in ihyme, possesses little to attract either 
readers or spectators. He wrote afterwards a comedy, ‘ The Drum¬ 
mer, or the Haunted House,’ which Steele brought out after the death 
of the author. This play contains a fund cf quiet natural humour, 
but has not strength or breadth (uiough of cliaracter or action for the 
stage In 1709, when the Marquis of Wharton was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Addison accompanied him as secretary, and 
was made keeper of records, with a salary of £300 a year. In the 
summer of that year he was elected M P for Cavan, and in tlu^ jour¬ 
nals of two sessions his name frequently appears—occasionally as a 
debater in the Irish Parliament. He had also entered upon his hifil- 
liant career as an essayist. 

Tlie ‘Tatler’ was commenced by Steele on the 12th of April 1709 ; 
Addison’s first contribution to it appeared on the 2Gtli of May. By 
his papers in the ' Tatler,’ ‘Spectator,’ and ‘ Guardian,’ Addison left 
all his contemporaries far behind m this delightful department of 
literature. In these papers, he first displayed that chaste and deli¬ 
cate humour, refined observation, and knowledge of the world, which 
now form his most distinguishing characteristics; and in his ‘Vision 
of Mirza,’ his ‘ RcKoctions in Westminster Abbey,’ and other of his 
graver essays, he evinced a more poc^tlcal imagination and deeper 
vein of feeling than his previous writingvS had at all indicated. In 
1713, his tragedy of ‘Cato’ was brought upon the stage. Pope 
thought the piece deficient in drnmatic lnterest, and the world has 
confirmed his judgment; but he wrote a prologue for the tragedy in 
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his hapiiiest manner, and it was performed with almost xmexami^led 
success. Party-spirit ran hip^h: tiio Whiles applauded tiic ld)cral sen¬ 
timents in the play, and their cheers were eeluujd back by the Tories, 
to shew that they did not apply them as censures on the.niselves. 
After all the Whig enthusiasm, Lord Bolingbroke sent forPooth the 
actor, who personated the character of Cato, and pn^scnLcal him with 
lifty guineas, in acknowledgment, as he said, of his defending the 
cause of liberty so well against a perpetual dicitator (a hit at the i)uk(5 
of Marlborough). Poetical enlogiiims Averci showen'd u{>on tlic 
author, Steele," Hughes, Young, Tickell, and Ambrose Phillips being 
among the writers of these encomiastic veises. The queen expresscci 
a wish that the tragedy should be dedicated to her, ])Ut Addis<m had 
previously designed this honour for his friend Tickell; and to avoid 
giving offence either to his loyalty or his friendship, he published it 
without any dedication. It was translated into French, Lalian, and 
German, and was performed by the Jesuits in their college at St. 
Omer. ‘ Being,’ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘ in form and essence ratlier a 
French than an English play, it is one of the few English Iragialies 
which foreigners have admired.’ The unities of time and place have 
been preserved, and tho action of the play is consequently much re¬ 
stricted. Cato abounds in geneioiis and patriotic_ sentiments, and 
contains passages of great dignity and sonorous diction ; but the poet 
fails to unlock "the sources of passion and natural emotion, it is a 
splendid and imposing work ot art, witli tne grace and majesty, and 
also the lifelessness of a noble antique statue. 

Addison was now at the height of his fame. He had long aspired 
to the hand of the Countess-dowager of Warwick, whom he luid drst 
known by becommg tutor to her son, and he was united to Inu* in 
1716. The poet is said to have ‘ married discord in a noble wife.’ 
His marriage was reported to be as unhappy as Dryden’s with Lady 
Elizabeth Howard, and that both ladies awarded to their husiiands 
the ‘ heraldry of hands, not hearts,’ but in the case of Addison we 
have no direct trustworthy information on the subject. Addison re¬ 
ceived his highest political honour iu 1717, when ho ivas made secre¬ 
tary of state; but he held the office only for a short linu^. lie wantiai 
the jihysical boldness and ready resources of an cJltKitive public 
speaker, and was unable to defend his nieasnres in parlianumt. ^ He 
is also said to have been slow and fastidious in the disclmrgo of tlui 
ordinary duties of office. When he licdd the situation of under-sccre- 
tary, he was employed to send word to Pnuec George at Hanover ol‘ 
the death of the queen, and the vacancy of the throne; but the miti- 
cal nicety of the author overpowered his official cxpmlenee, and Ad¬ 
dison was so distracted by the choice of expression, tiuit the task was 
given to a clerk, who boasted of having done wha.t was t,oo hard for 
Afldi.son. The vulgar love of wonder may have exaggerabal the 
poet’s inaptitude for business, but it is ciirtaih be was no orator. 11(5 
retired from the principal Secretaryship with a pension of £1500 per 
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annum, and during his retirement, engaged himseh' in writing a work 
on the ‘ Evidences of the Christian Religion,’ which lie did not live 
to complete. He was oppressed by asthma and dropsy, and w>^as 
conscious that he should die at comparatively an early age. Two 
anecdotes are related of Ids death-bed. EIc sent, as Pope relates (but 
Pope is a very bad authority for any circumstance retlccting upon 
Addison, or iiuleed for any question of fact), a message by the^Earl of 
Warwick to Gay, desiring to see him. Gay obeyed the summons; 
and Addison begged his forgiveness for an injury he had clone 1dm, for 
which, he said, he would recompense him if he recovered. The na¬ 
ture or extent of the injury he did not explain, but Gay supposed it 
referred to his having prevented some preferment designecl for him 
by the court. At another time, he requcwsted an interview with the 
Earl of Warwick, whom he was anxious to reclaim from a dissipated 
and licentious life, ‘ I have sent for you,’ he said, ‘ that you may see 
in what peace a Christian can die.’ The event thus calmly anticipa¬ 
ted took place in Holland House on the 17th June, 1719. 

A minute or critical review of the daily life of Addison, and his in¬ 
tercourse with his literary associates, is calculated to diminish our 
reverence and affection. He appears to have been jealous and 
taciturn, until thawed by wine; and the fact of his putting an execu¬ 
tion into Steele’s house to recover a sum of money he had lent him— 
a fact which seems to rest on good authority—forms a disagreeable 
incident in his life. Though reserved in general society, his conver¬ 
sation was peculiarly fascinating among his friends, and he was 
highly popular with the public. With Swift lie maintained through¬ 
out life, notwitlistandmg their poliiical differences, a warm and 
cordial friendship. The quarrel between Addison and Pope is well 
known. Addison preferred Tickell’s version of the first book of the 
‘Iliad,’ and sought to make the fortune of the traimlator. Pope re- 
senietl this as a personal injury, and wrote his inemoiable satire on 
Athens, 111 wdiich some truth is mingled with bitterness and malig¬ 
nity. Tlie charge that Addison could ‘ bear no rival near the throne’ 
seems to have had some foundation in fact, bnt as respects Pope’s 
insinuations against his illustrious contempoiary, recent investigations 
have considerably shaken that poet’s character lor veracity With all 
deductions from the idolatry of friends and the servility of flatterers, 
enough remains to establish Addison’s title to the character of a good 
man and a sincere Christian. The uniform tendency of all his writings 
is his best and highest eulogium. No man (‘an dissemble upon paper 
through years of literary exertion, or on topics calculated to disclose 
the mlturc of his tastes and feelings, and the qualities of bis heart and 
temper. The display of these by Addison is so fascinating and un¬ 
affected, that the impression made by his writings, as has beeui finely 
remarked, is ‘like being recalled to a sense oi smnething like that 
original purity from wdiich man has been long (‘stranged.’ 

A‘Life of Addison,’ in two volumes, by Lucy Aiken, i^ublished in 
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1843, contains several letters supplied by a descendant, of ddckcll. 
The most interesting of the letters were written by Addison during 
his early travels; and though brief, and careU^ss, contahi touclies of 
his inimitable pen. He thus records his impressions of France : 

The French Pcojjle in 1()99. 

Truly, by wbat I have yot seen, they are the happiest nation in the world. ’Tis 
not ill the powei of want or slavery to make ’em miaetable Tlier<i is nothiiifr to be 
met with 111 the country but 11111 tli and poverty i 5 vi*i y oiu- sings, laughs, and starves. 
Their conversation is generally agreeable; lor li they havt‘ any wit or siaise, they 
are sure to shew it. They nevi-r iiieiitl upon a second meeting, but use all the Iree- 
dom and fainiliarity at tirsfc sight that a long iiiMiiuiey or ahiuidanci) of wine can 
scarce draw from ail Enghshmaii. Their nomen aie peri'ert mistresses mtliisait 
of shewing thoniselvos to the best advantage, ^i’hey are always gay and spriglitly, 
and set off the worst faces in Europe with the best airs. Every one knows how to 
give herself as charming a look and posture as Hir Gudtrey Kiielliir could draw her 
in. . . . 

I have already seen, as I informed you 111 luy last, all the king’s palaci'S, and have 
now seen a great part of the countiy; I inwcr thought 1 ,here had been in the world 
siicii an excessive niagniflccncc or poverty as I have met witii lu both together. One 
can scarce conceive the pomp that appears in everything about the king; hnt at the 
same time it makes half Ins suluocts go barefoot Tlie pcoph' aie, liowcwer, lliii liap- 
piest ill the world, andenioy, from the benefit of their climate and natural constitu¬ 
tion, such a perpetual imrth and easiness of teiiipia*, as even Ubi'rty and plenty cannot 
bestow on those of other nations. Devotion and loyalty are everywhmv at their 
gioatest height, but learning vseems to rim very low, (‘specially m the' younger people ; 
for all the rising geniuses have turned their ambition another way, and endeavourtKl 
to make their fortunes in tiie army. The beUvs-lettn-s in particular seem to be but 
ehoit-livcd m France. 

In acknowledging a present of a snuff-box, wc see traces of tbe 
easy wit and playfulness of tlie ‘ Spectator ‘About three days ago, 
Mr. Boeber put a very pretty snull-txix in my band. I wtis not a 
little pleased to bear that it belonged to mysedf, and was much more 
so when I found it was a present from a gentleimin that I have so 
great an honour for. You do not probably foiesee that it would 
draw on you tbe trouble of a letter, but you must bln mo yoursolf 1(li¬ 
lt. For my part, I can no more accept of a snuff-box without return¬ 
ing my acknowledgements, than I cun lake wnutf without sneezing 
after it. This last, 1 must own to you, is so great an alisurdity, tlnit 
I should be ashamed to confess it, were not I in hopes of correcting 
It very speedily. I am observed to have my Ixix ofumer in my Imnd 
than tliose that have been used to one these twenty ^amrs, lor 1 can’t 
forbear taking it ont of my pocket whenever I {hmk of IMr. Dash- 
wood. You know Mr. Beyes recommends snuff as a great provoca¬ 
tive to wit, but you may produce this letter as a standing evidence 
against him. I have, since ilie beginning of it, taken above a dozen 
pinches, and still find myself much more inclined to sneeze than to 
jest. From whence I conclude, that wit and tobacco are not ins(‘p- 
arable; or, to make a pun of it, tbough a man maybe mnst(‘r of a 
snuff-box, 

Non cuicunque datum cat habero Nasam. 

I should be afraid of being thought a pedant for my cpiolation, did not I 
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know that the gentleman I am writing to always carries a Horace in 
his pocket.’ 

The same taste which led Addison, as we have seen, to censure as 
fulsome the wild and gorgeous genius of Spenser, made him look 
with indifference, ii not aversion, on the splendid scenery of the Alps. 
‘ I am just arrived at Geneva,’ he says, ‘ by a very troublesome jour¬ 
ney over the Alps, where I have been for some days together shiver¬ 
ing among the eternal snows. My head is still giddy with mountains 
and precipices, and you can’t imagine how much 1 am pleased with 
the sight of a plain, that is as agreeable to me at present as a shore 
was about a year ago, after our tempest at Genoa.’ 

The matured powers of Addison shew less of this tame prosaic feel¬ 
ing. The higher of his essa^^s, and his criticism on the ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ evince no insensibility to the nobler beauties of creation, or the 
sublime effusions of genius. Ilis conceptions weie enlarged, and his 
mind expanded by that literary study and reflection from which his 
political ambition never divorced him, even in the busiest and most 
engrossing period of his life. 

From the 'Letter from Italy.'* 

For wheresoe’er I turn my ravished eyes, 

Gay gilded scenes and sluiung prospects rise ; 

Poetic fields eucoiiipass me ai onnd, 

And still I Beein to tread on classic ground; ( 1 ) 

For here the muse so oit her harp has strung, 

That not a mountain rears its head unbiing; 

Renowned in verse each shady tliicket grows, 

And every stream m heavenly numbers Hows. . . . 

flee how the golden groves aiouud me smile, 

That shun the coast ol Bi ham’s stormy isle; 

Or when transplanted and preserved with eare,^ 

Curse the cold clime, and starve m northern air. 

Ilere kindly waimtli their inoimtnn juice ternients 
To nobler tastes, and more exalted scents; 

Even thc‘ rough rocks with teiidia myitle bloom. 

And trodden w'eds send out a iicti perfurae. 

Bear me, some god, to Baia’s gentle seats. 

Or cover me in Uminia’s green retreats; 

Where western gah's eternally reside, 

And all the st‘asons lavi.di all their pride ; 

Blossoms, and Iiaiits, and dowers together lise, 

And the whole yiair in gay conrusioii lies. . . . 

How has kind heaven a'dorned the hax>py land. 

And scattered blessings with a wasteful hand! 

But what avail her niiexhaiisti'd stores. 

Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores, 

Whth all the gilts that heaven and earth impart, 

The smiles ot nature and the charms of art, 

While proud opiiri'ssimi m her valleys reigns, 

And tyranny usnips Ikt happy plains ? 

The poor luliabitaiit beholds in vain 

The redd’ning oraiiL^c, and the swt'Umg grain : 

1 Malone states that this was the iirst time the phrase riamr aronifd, smeeso comraon 
was ever used. It was ridiculed by some contemporaiies as very quaint and adected. 
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Joyless he soch tlu5 s^rowing oils and wines, 

And iJi the myrtle’s iragrunt shade repines : 

Starves 111 the midst ol nature’s bounty curst, 

And m the loaded vineyard dies lor t,hirst. 

O Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright, 

Profuse ot bliss, and pregnant with delight! 

Eternal pleasures 111 thy presence reign, 

And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train ; 

Eased of her load, subjecl.ioii grows more li£*h1, 

And pov(‘rty looks cheeiliil m thy siglit; 

Thou mak’st the gloomy lact* ot natuu* gay, 

CHiv’st b(‘autv to the sun, and pleasim* to the day 
Thee, goddv'ss, thee, llritannia’s isle adoies ; 

How has she oft exhansU'd all lu'r stores, 

IIow oft ill fields ot death (hy presence sought, 

Nor thinks the mighty pime too dealIv bought? 

On foroiCT monntams may tin' sim refine 
The gra])e’s soli inici* and intdlow it to wine; 

With cirron grovt'S adorn a distant boil,_ 

And th(‘ lal olive swell with Hoods of oil: 

We eiivv not tin* warmer dime, that lies 
In ten degrees ol more indulgent skies 
Nor at. tlie coarsimess ol our luaiveii retiine, 

Though o’er our heads th(‘ ivozvii Pleiads*shine : 

’Tis liberty that crowms Bntaiima’s isUs 

And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountaniH smile. 


IIow arc thy servants blest, O Lord ’ 

How sure is their defence! 

Eternal wisdom is Iheu* guide, 

’fheir help Omnipotence. 

Ill foreign realms, and lands remote, 
Supported hy thy care, 

'’J’liiovigh burning dimes I passed nnlmrt, 
And iircathed ni tainted air. 

Thy merer swi'ctencd every soil. 

Made eyeiy legiou please ; 

The iioary Alpine hills it warmed. 

And smoothed the TjuTliene S(‘as. 

Think, O my soul devoutly think, 

IIow withbiffriglited eyes. 

Thou saw’s! the wide-extended deep 
In all its horrors rise. 

Confusion dwelt cn every lace, 

And Xt'ar m every lieart, 

When waves on waves, and gulfs on gulfs, 
O’orcaine the pilot’s art. 


Ode. 

Yet then from ail my grud’s, 0 Lord I 
Thy mercy set me tree ; 

Win 1st in tlie conlldencc of jirnycT 
My soul took hold on lluv. 

Eoflhough 111 dreadful whirls we hung 
High on th<! broktm waves’* 

I knew thou wert not sloiv to hear, 

Not impotent t o save. 

The storm Wvislaid, the winds retired, 
Obedient to thy will; 

Th(‘ sea that soaied at thy comuuuid. 

At thy command r as still. 

In midst of dangtTS, fears, and death, 
Thy goodnt'Ss 1 ’ll adore : 

I ’ll lU’Hist^ th(‘(' for for thy mercies past. 
And humlily hope for more. 

My life, if thou pri'wuw’st my life. 

Thy sacrifice shall be; 

And (leuth, if death must be my doom, 
Shall join my soul to thee. 


‘The earliest couipo'^itiou that 1 reeollort taking any pleasure m was tlie I'svVma/' 
JAr.'iU, and a hymn of Addison s, lu'giuuia}',. "How ,iro ttiy .sinwauts blisst. 0 Lord !” 1 
particularly remember one liu,U~stau/,a ivhich wa.s music to my boyish ear, 

Por tbouak m dreadful whirls we huuH 
High, on the broktui wave ’ 

BijitNS—LcttdT to X)r. Moore,, 
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Odd. 


The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heavens, a sliming fiame, 
Their great Oiiginal proclaim : 

Til’ unwearied sun, irom day to day, 
Dot's his Oieator’s iiower disiilay, 

And publishes to every land 
The work o£ an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And, nightly to the list’ning earth, 
Kepcats'tlic story ol her birth: 


While all the stars that round her hui*n, 
And all the planets lu then tuin, 
Confirm the tuhiigs as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the daik terrestrial ball? 
What though no ri'al voice, nor sound. 
Amid their radiant orbs be Lound ? 

In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And uttCL forth a glonoiiH voice ; 

Lor ever singing as they shine, 

‘ The hand that made us is divine.* 


The, Battle of Blenheimu—From ^Tho Campaign' 

But now the trumpet terrible from far, 

In shriller clangours aniinatea the war; 

Confed’rato drums in fuller concert heat, 

And t'choiug lulls the loud alarm repeat: 

Gallia’s proud standards to Bavaria’s joined, 

Unfurl thoir gilded lilies m the wind , 

The daiiiig prince his blasted hopes renews, 

And while the thick embattled host he views 
Stretched out m deep ai ray, and dreadful length, 
llis heart dilates, and glories in Ins strengt h. 

The fatal day its mighty course began, 

Tliat the grieved world had long desired in vain ; 

States that their new captivity heuioaned, 

Annies of martyrs that m exile groaned. 

Sighs from the depth of gloomy dungeons heard. 

And pray(irs m bitteriH'SS ol soul preferred; 

Europe’s loud cries, that Providence assailed, 

And Anna’s ardent vows, at length prevailed ; 

The day was come when Ileav’n designed to shew 
Ilis care and conduct of the world below. 


Behold, in awful marcli and dread array 
Tne long extended squadrons shape Iheir way! 
Death, m approaching, ternble, imparto 
An anxious horroi to"the bravest hearts ; 

Yet do their beating breasts demand the strife, 
And thirst ol glory qiu'lls the love of liLo. 

No vulgar fcais can British iiimds control; 
Heat of revenge, and noble pride of soul, 


* A fine passage m Sir Thomas Bi'owno’s TieUqio MocUa (Part II. sec 0) resembles 
this,and probably suagesLod it: ‘There is aiuiLsui wherever tliero is a harmony, uidei. 
or proportion ; and thus f<ir w<'may niaintaiu tlu' niu.sicot tlu* hplieres lui those well- 
ordeied motions, and ri'auUu*liaco,-.. tlu'V giv(^ no huuud uiuo the (,'ai, yetto tlio 

lUKhnstauding they strike a note most full of iiaimtiny. Wli.ilMU'Vei is hanaomc.tlly 
composeil delights in haunony, winch makes mo inncli distrust the hyininetry of those 
heails winch declaim against all church music h’oi luyseU, not only trom my obodionce 
imt my particular geniuis 1 do embrace it* for even that vulgar and ta vein music, which 
makes one man merry, another mad, strikes lu me a deep ht of <l('vntion, and a profound 
contemplation of the lirst etmiposer There is .suinethiug in it of diviuir.y moie than the 
ear discovers it is SiU hmroglyphical and shadowed Ic'Ssuu of the whoh* world and crea 
turesof God—such a melody to the oar as the whoh* world, well understood, would 
allbrd ihe iiudcrstaunlmg, lu brioi, it is a tounsiblo ht of that harmony which miolloctu- 
aliy bounds in the ears ol God, ’ 
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Overlook the f(x^, advantaged hy Ins powt, 

Lesaeu Ins numbers, and contract his host: 

Thouj^h ftms and Hoods posscssi‘d ttic imddlc space, 

That miprovokcd they would hav<^ feared to pass; 

Nor fens nor Hoods can stop Britannia’s bands. 

When her iiroiid foo lani^ed on their borders stands. 

But O, my innae, what niiml>Gra Molt thou Hud 
To sing the tunous troops ni battle )oni<‘d? 

Methmks I h(‘ar (lie drum’s tumultuous sound, 

The victor’s sliuuts and dying groans coidouiid: 

The dreudiul burst oi cannon rend tlie skies, 

And all the thunder of the battle rise. 

’Twas tiien great Maribro’s mighty soul was proved, 

That, hi the shock ot ciiargiug liosts unmoved, 

Amidst contusion, hori or, and despair, 

Examined all the dreadiul set ncs ot war ; 

In peacetul thought the Held ot death suiveycd, 

To famting squadrons sent the timely aid, 

Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 

And taiigbt the doubtful battle where to rage. 

So when an angel, hy divine commaiKl, 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 

Such as ot late o’er pale Britannia xiasscd, 

Calm and serene he drives th(! furious blast, 

And, pleased th’ Almighty’s ouhu-s to perform, 

Kides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 

The concluding simile of the angel has been much celebrated, and 
was so admired bj the lord treasurer, that on seeing it, without 
waiting for the completion of tlie poem, he rewarded the poet by ap¬ 
pointing him, in the place of Locke—who had been promoted—a 
commissioner of appeals. 

From the Tragedy of Calo. 

Act IV.—(^cene 4.— Itc-cnter Foutxub. 

PORTITJS- Misfortune on misfortune I grief on grief 1 

My bi'Other Marcus- 

Cato. Ha! what has bo done ? 

Has hefoisook his iiost? has he given way? 

Hid he look tamely on, and let them fiass ? 

PoBTius- Scarce lunl 1 left my father, but 1 met him. 

Borne on the shields of his surviving soldiers, 

Breathless and pale, and covered oTm with wounds. 

Long at the head of Ids fmv faithful Criends 
He stood the shock of a w'hok* host of foes; 

Till obstinately brave, and b'mt on d<‘ath, 

Oppressed with muliitiides, he greatly fell. 

Cato. I’m satisHed. 

PoKTixjs. Nor did he fall before 
His sword had pierced through the false heart of S3q)hax. 

Yonder he lies. I saw the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. 

•Cato. Thanks to the gods! my boy has done Ids duty, 

Portias, when I am dead, be sure thou place 
His urn near mine. 

PoBTius, Long may they keep aMundcr. 

Ltrcius. O Cato I arm thy soul with all its patience; 

Sec where the corse of thy dead son axiproaches I 
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The citixiuuw autl bouators, alarmed, 

Have gathered round it, and attend it weeping. 

Cato. [meetDig the cotpse ] 

Welcoine, niy bon ! here lay him down, my friends, 
Full ill iny sight, that I may view ac leisiue 
The blootly coise, and count those glorious wounds. 
How heaiiniiU is death, when earned by viitue I 
Who would not be that youth ? what pity is it 
That we can die but once to serve our country ! 

Why bits this sadness on yoiir brows, my fiiends ? 

I should liave blushed if Cato’s houbc had stood 
Secure, and iiourished m a civil war. 

Portiub, behold thy brother, and remember 
Thy lii'o js not thy own when Rome demands it. 

JcjBA. Was ever man like this ! 

Cato. Alas! my friends, jH 

Why mourn you thus let noi a prwat^oss 
Afflict youi hearts. ’Tis Rome requires our tears. 

The mistresh of the world, the seat of empire, 

The nurse of heioes. the delight of gods, 

That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth, 

And set the nations free, Rome is no moie. 

O liberty ! O virtue 1 O my country I 
Juba. Behold that upright man ! Rome fills his eyes 
With tears that flowed not o’er his own dead son. 

Cato. Whate’or tiie Roman virtue has subdued. 

The huu’s whole course, the day and year, are Ccesar’s. 
Eor hiiii the self-di*vot(‘d Decii died. 

The Tabn fell, and the gioat Scipios conquered : 

Even Poinpey louglit for Ca?sar. Oh ! my friends ! 
How is the toil of late the work of ages. 

Tlie Roman empire fallen I O cur&t ambition ! 

Fallen into Ciesar’s hands ! our great forefathers 
Had left him nought t<» conquer out his country. 

J UBA. While Cato lives, Ciesar will blush to see 
Maiikmd enslaved, and be asbamed of empire. 

Cato. Ca\sai asnamed ! has not he seen Pharsalia? 
Lucius Caio, ’tis time thou save thyself and us, 
Cato. Lose not a thought on luc, I’m out of danger. 
Heaven will not le.ive me in the victor’s hancL 
Cinsar shall never say : ‘ I conquered Cato.’ 

But oh ! luy irioiids, yout safety fills my heart 
With anxious thoughts : a thousand secret terrors 
Rise in my soul: how shall I save my friends I 
’Tis now, O Cmsar, X liegiu to fear thee ! 

Luoius. Ciesar has mercy, if we ask it of him. 

Cato. Then ask it, I conjure you 1 let him know 
Whate’er was done against him, Cato did it. 

Add, if you pleas<‘, that if I request it of him, 

The virtue of my friends may pass unpunished. 

Juba, my heart is troubled for thy sake. 

Should 1 advise thee to regain Numidia, 

Or seek the eonqiicror ? 

Juba. If I foisake thee 
Whilst I have life, may Heaven ahandoii Juba ! 

Cato. Thy virtues, prince, if 1 foresee aright, 

Will one day make thee great; at Xtome, hereafter, 
’Twill be no crime to have been Cato’s friend. 

Fortius, draw near I My son, thou oft has st‘c*n 
’Phy sire luigagoil in a comiphjd state. 

Wrestling with vice and tactaou : now thou scest me 
Spent, overpowered. desi>airmg of success: 


[Aside. 


[Aside. 
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Lot me advise ihee to retreat l^etimes 
To ttiy paternal seat., the Sabuic held, 

Where the great Censor toiled with lua own hands, 

. And all our Iriigal anceatora were bleat 
In iuiinl)l(‘ virtues and aiural life. 

There live retired; pray for the peace of Eomo ; 

Coihoiit thyself to be obscurely good. 

When vlc(^ prevails, and iinpions men bear away, 

The post of honour ia a firivate station. 

roiiTiua, I hope my lather does not recoinmemd 
A life to Fortins that he acorns lnms<‘]t. 

Cato. Farewell, my friends ! it there be any of you 
Who dare not tinist the victor’s clemmicy, 

Know, ther(‘ are ships ^iri'pared by my command—■ 

Tlu'h sails already opening to the winds— 

I'liat shall convi'y yiiiftto the wished-for port. 

Is tliere aught (‘tse, my tnends, I can do for yon ? 

The conqueror draws near. Once more farewell I 
If <‘’er ne meet hereafter, we shall meet 
In happier climes, and on a safer sliore, 

Where Ciesar never shall approach us mort'. 

{Poinfinc! U) his (lead son. 

There the brave youth, with love ot virtue tired. 

Who greatly in liis country’s cause (‘xpired. 

Shall know'ho conquered/ The (inn patriot there— 

Who made the well are ot mankind his care—- 
Though still, by faction, vicis and to’*tune crossed, 

Shall Ibid the generous labour was not lost. 

Act F. — Scene 1. 

[Cato, alone, sitting in a thought fill posture: 111 Ins hand Plato’s book on the Im¬ 
mortality of the Soul. A diawn sword on the table by hiiii.l 
It must bo so—Plato, thou reason’s!, waill!— 

Else whence this pleasing hopt‘. this loud desire, 

This longing after immortality? 

Or whence tills secri't dread, and inward horror, 

Of falhug into nought? wiiy shrinks the soul 
Back on luTselt, and startles at dc‘st ruction ? 

’Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 

’Tis lu'aveii itself that points out an hereatter, 

And iiilimat.es eternity to man. 

Eternity! thou pleasing, dn‘adful thought I 
Through what variety of untried btuiig, 

Through vhat new scenes and changes must we pass? 

The wid(\ th’ nubounded prospect lies betore me ; 

But shadows, clouds, and clarkiK'ss ri'st upon it. 

Here will I hold. If there’s a jiower above us— 

And that there is, all nu1'''r(‘ erh'S aloud 
Through all her woiks—he must delight in virt.iK'; 

And that which he delights in must be bappy. 

But wIkui ? or where ? This world was made for Orosar. 

I ’in weary of con lectures. This must end them. 

[ fjaf/in(f Ms hand on Ms sword. 

Thus am I doubly armi'd : luv death and life, 

My bane and antidote, are botii before me: 

Tins ill a moment brings me to an end; 

But this informs me I shall never die. 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At th(‘ drawn dagg(‘r, arul d<*lies its point. 

’riie siais shall iad<‘ away, tlu‘ snn himself 
Crow dim with age, and nuliiri' sink in years 
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But thou sluilt hoiuiBh in immortal youth, 

Uuhui'i amidst tho wuis of elcnic'nts, 

The wreck ot matter, ami tho crash oi worlds. 

What imams this lieaviiiess tliat Iiaiij^s upou me? 
This lelhaigy that cret'ps throu<?Ii all my sciisos? 
Nature oppressed, and haiassed out with care. 
Sinks down to lest. Tins once I’ll favour her, 

That my awakened soul may t.ako her lluijht, 
Renewed in all her stnnn^tli, and fresh with life. 
An offering fit tor heaven. Let "uilt or L'ar 
Disturb man’s le^st * Cato knows neither of them; 
Indiilerent m hia choice to sleep or die. 


MATTHEW PRIOR. 

Matthew Prior w.as born at a place called Abbot Street, one 
mile from Wimborne-Mmstei, Dorsetshire, on the 21yt of July 10C4. 
lie was, as Swift told Stella, of mean birth ; but fortunately asupenor 
education was withm his reach. His uncle, Banniel Prior, who kept 
the Rummer Tavern at Charing Cross, took the charge of bringing up 
bis nephew, and lie placed Iiim at 'Westminster School. It is said lie 
was afterwards taken home 1o assist in tlie business of the inn, and 
whilst there, was one clay seen by the Earl of Dorset reading Horace. 
The earl generously undeiTookthe caie of his education ; and in his 
eighl.eent.h year, ITior was entered of Bl. John’s College, Cambridge, 
lie distinguished himself during his academical career, and amongst 
other copies of verses, produced (1C87), in conjimction with the Hon¬ 
ourable Charles Montagu, the ‘ City j^Louse and Country Mouse,’ in 
ridicule of Dryden’s ‘ Hind and PaiitluT.’ Tiie Earl of Dorset did 
not forget the poet he had snatched from obscurity. He invited Iiim 
to Loiu-lon, and obtained for him an appointment as secretary to the 
Earl of Berkeley, ambassador to the Hague. In this capacity, Prior 
o])tained the approbation of King William, who made him one ot the 
giuitlemcn of Ids bed-chamb<;r In 1697, be was aptiointed secretary 
to the (‘iiibassy on tlie treaty of Byswic’.k, at tlio conclusion of Avldch 
b(^ wn,s ]n'esent(Hl Avith a considerable sum of money by the lords-jiis- 
tlc(‘S. Next y(\‘ir be was ambassador all he court of Versailles. John¬ 
son ridates lha,t as the poet was one day surveying the apartments at 
Versailles, being shewn the victories of Louis painted by Le Brim, 
and asketl whetlu;r the King of England’s palace had any such dec¬ 
orations: ‘ The monninents of my master’s actions,’ said he, ‘ are to 
be seen everywlicrc but in his own lioiise.’ On bis I'eturnto England 
the ]) 0 (d was appointed a Commissioner of Trade In 1701, he en¬ 
tered the ITonse of Commons ns re])resent alive for the borough of 
Ea.st Griiist(‘ad, and abandoning Ids former friends, the Whigs, joined 
the Tories in impea,clung Lord"Somers. This came with a lAcciiliarly 
bad grace from Prior, for the<‘barg(^ against Somers Avas, that be bad 
advis(‘d the partition treaty, in Avidcli treaty the poet himself had 
acted as agemt. He evinced his patriotism, however, by afterwards 
celebrating in verse the battles of Blenheim and Raoiilies (1706). 
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WLen the Whig goTernment was at length overturned, Prior be¬ 
came attached to Harley’s administration, and went with Bolingbroke 
to France in 1711, to negotiate a treaty of peace. He lived in splen¬ 
dour in Paris, was a favourite of the French monarch, and enjoyed 
all the honours of ambassador. He returned to Loudon in 1715. 
Queen Anno was then dead (August 1,1714); and the Whigs being 
again in olBco, Prior was committed to custod}^ on a charge of high 
treason. The accusation against him was, that he had held cltindes- 
tine conferences with the Frencli plenipotentiary, thougli, as he justly 
replied, no treaty was ever made without ])rivate inleiwiews and i)re- 
liminaries. The Wliigs wmi-e indignant at the disgraceful treaty of 
Utrecht; but Prior onl^r shared in the cult>ability of the government. 
The able but profligate Bolingbroke was tiic master-spirit that 
prompted the humiliating concession to France. After two years’ 
confinement, tlie poet was released without a trial. lie had in the 
interval written his poem of ‘Alma;’ and being now left without any 
other support than his fellowship of St. John’s College, he continued 
his studies, and produced his ‘ Solomon,’ the most elaborate o<’ his 
w^orks. lie had also recourse to the publication of acollGCted edition 
of his poems (1718), which was sold to subscribers for two guiiu'as 
each copy, and which realised four thousand guineas. An equal sum 
was presented to Piior by the Earl of Oxford, and thus he had laid 
up a provision for old age. lie was ambitious only of comibrt and 
private enjoyment. These, however, he did not long possess ; for he 
died on the 'l8lh of SeptemlxT 1721, at Lord Oxford’s seal at Wim- 
pole, being at the lime in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 
Duchess of Portland, Lord Oxford’s daughter, stiid Ihior made him¬ 
self beloved by every living thing in the hoitse—master, child, and 
servant, human creature or animal. He is, however, described as 
having been fond of low company, and at the time of his d(‘ath, wn,s, 
according to Arbutlmot, on the point of marrying a certain Bessy 
Cox, wdio kept an alehouse in Long Acre. To this worthless f<‘m.‘dc 
and to his man-servant, Prior left his estate. Arbutlmot, writing to 
a friend the month after Prior’s death, says: * We are to have a howl 
of punch at Bessy Cox’s. She would fain have put it upon Lewis 
that she was his (Prior’s) Emma she owned Flanders Jane was his 
Chloe,’ To this doubtful Chloe some of his happiest elliisions were 
devoted. The fairest and most high-born lady in the land mighthave 
envied such complimentary strains as the following: 

What I speak, my fair Cliloe, and what T write;:, shews 
The cliltcrcmcc there is betwixt nature and art; 

1 couit others in verse, but T love thee in prosts; 

And they have my wdiimsics, but thou hast my heart. 

The god of ns vorsc-inen—you know, child-—the Sun, 

IJovv after his journey he*sets u]) his rest; 

If at morning o’er <;nrth ’tis his fan(;y to run. 

At night li(! reclinoH on ins Tllelis’,s breast. 
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So when I am weaned with wanderm^ij all day, 

To thee, my delight, iu the evening I come ; 

No raatt(‘r what Ix'autics I saw in my way, 

They were hut my visits, but thou ail my homo. 

To Cliloe was inscribed liis ‘ Henry and Emma,’ a poem upon tlie 
niodel of the ‘ Nut-brown Maid but Prior, in discarding tne rude 
simplicity of the original, sacrificed a great portion ol its charm. 

The works of Prior range over a variety of styles and subjects— 
odes, soniis, epistles, epigrams, and tales. His longest poem, ‘ Solo 
men,’ IS of a serious cUaracler, and was considered by its author to 
b(^ bis best production, in which opinion be is supported by Cowper 
It is the most moral, and perhaps the most correctly written ; bet 
the tales and lighter pieces of Prior are undoubtedly bis happiest 
efforts. In these lie displays that ‘ charming ease ’ with which Cow- 
per says he embellished all his poems, added to the lively illustration 
and colloquial humour of his master, Horace. No poet ever pos¬ 
sessed in greater perfection the art of graceful and flaent versifica¬ 
tion. His narratives flow on like a clear stream, wiliiout break or 
fall, and interest us by their perpetual good-humour and vivacity, 
even when they wander into metaphysics, as in ‘Alma,’ or into licen¬ 
tiousness, as in bis tales. His expression was choice and studied, 
abounding in classical allusions and images—which were then the 
fashion of the day—but without any air of peda.ntiy or constraint 
Like Swift, he loved to versdy the common occurrences of life, and 
relate bis personal feelings and adventures. Ho bad, however, no 
portion of the dean’s bitterness or misanthropy, and ernployed no 
stronger weapons of satire than raillery and arch allusion. He 
sported on the surface of existence, noting its foibles, its pleasures, 
and eccentricities, but without the power of penetrating into its 
recesses, or evoking the higher passions of onr nature. He wms the 
most natural of artificial poets—a seeming paradox, yet as true as the 
old maxim, that the perfection of art is the art of concealing it. 

For My Oim Monument. 

As doctors give physio by way of prevention, 

Matt, alive and m health, ol Ins tomb-stone took care : 

For delay.s are unsafe, and his pious intention 
May haply be never iullilled by his heir. 

Then tak'^ Matt’s word for it, the sculptor is pjud; 

That till' figure is fine, pray believe your own eye ; 

Yet cr(‘dit but lightly what more may be said, 

For we iLitter o in selves, and touch marble to he. 

Yet counting as tar as to fifty his years, 

Ills virtiii'S and vices were as other men’s are ; 

High hopes he conceived, and he smothered great fears, 

Iu a life party-coloured- half pleasure, hall care. 

Nor to business a drudge, nor to faction a slave, 

He strove to make int’iest and freedom agree ; 

In public employments nidustrious and grave. 

And alone with his friends, Lord! how merry was he. 
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Now ill sl.al.cl.v. now lunnhly on foot", 

r.olli foriinic‘.s h<‘ tru'd, hut to ikmIIum would h’ust; 

And whirU'd m tlio round us tho whoid turned ulunit, 
lie i'oiiud ncUch luul wuigw, iiiid knew uuui vvtu*. bin iIuml. 

This verse, little polished, though mighty suiccrOy 
Sets neither his titles nor merir to view ; 

Jt snys tluit his leliivs colleeted he heie. 

And no mortiil yet knows it this may be tine. 

Fierce robbers there are that infest the hiirhway, 

So Matt may be killed, and liih bones never loiiiid; 

False witness at couit, and ficice tempest at sea, 

So Matt may yet chance to be hanged or be drowned. 

Tf lus bones he in earth, roll in sea, in air, 

'Po late we must yield, and the thing is the same; 

And iL passing thou mv’st him a smile or a tear, 
lie cares not—yet, imthecj bo loud to his fame. 

Epitaph Extempore. 

Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 

Hero lies what once was Matthew Prior, 

The son ot Adam and of Eve ; 

Can Stuart ui Nassau claim higher ? 


An Epitaph, 


Interred bcucatli this marble stone, 
lie samitering Jack and idle Joan. 

While rolling threoscoic years and one 
Did round this globe their courses run; 
If human thnigs went ill or well. 

It changing empires rose or fell, 

The inolming past,*the evenmg canic, 
And found this couple just the same. 
They walked and ate, good folks: Wliat 
then ? 

Whj’’, llieii they walked and ate again ; 
They soundly slept the night away; 

Tliey (lid just iiothmg all the day. 

Nor sister either had nor brother; 

They Svtemed iiist tallied foi each other. 
l’'h<‘ir moral and economy 
Most peilectly they made agiee; 

Each virtue kept its proper bound, 

Noi trespassed on the otlier’s ground. 

Not tame nor censure th(‘y regaiHled ; 
I’hey neither punished nor rewarded, 
lie cared not what the footman did ; 

Her maids slui neitliorpraisc'd nor chid: 
So every servant took his course. 

And, bad at first, tm;y all grew w'orse. 
Slothful disorder filled bis stable. 

And sluttish plenty decked her table. 
Their beer was strong, their wiuc was 
port; 

Their m(‘a,l was large, their grace was 
short. 

They gave the poor the remnant meat. 


Just when it grew not Ht to cat. 

They paid tluj cluircli and iiarish rate, 
And took, but ri'ud not the receipt; 

For which they claimed their Sunday’s 
duo, 

Of slumbering in an uiipcr p(iw. 

No man’s defects sought they to know, 
So noverpnade themselves a too. 

No mau’^s good deeds dul they eommoud, 
So never raised themselves a Ini'iid. 

Nor ch<‘nshod they relations poor, 

That might decrease their present store; 
Nor barn nor house did they r(‘pair, 

That miglit oblige tlu'ir tutiire luur. 

They iieitiiitr added nor confounded; 
They neither wanted nor abounded. 

Nor tear nor biiuU* did they (*mpluy 
At news of public grief or loy. 

When bells W(‘re rung and iionfires made, 
If ask(‘d, they ne’er deniial their aid ; 
Their jug was to th(i ringers carried, 
Whoiwtw either died or married. 

Their billet at tbe fire was found, 
Who(‘vcr was deposed or crowiK‘(L 
Nor good, nor bad, nor fools, nor wise*, 
They would not kvurn, nor could advise ; 
Without love, hatred, joy, or l\*ar, 

Tliey h‘d—a kind of—as it were ; 
Norwislual, nor cared, nor laughed, nor 
cried; 

And so they lived, and so they died. 
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To a Ghild of Qualiiy, Fim Teao's Old, 1704, the Author then Forty. 
Lords, Imighta, and squires, the numer- Whilst all the house my passion reads, 
ous baud In papers round her baby^s hair ; 

That w<;ar tlie fair Miss Mary’s fetters, 

Were Huiuuioui'd by her high command She may receive and own my flame. 

To shew tlu'ir passion by their letters. For though the strictest prudes should 

know it, 

My p('n arnongBi the rest I took, She ’ll jiaas tor a most virtuous dame, 

Lt'st tliose Imight (\ves that cannot road And 1 tor an uuliappy poet. 

Should dart their kindling tires, and look 
The power th<‘y have to be obeyed. Then, too, alas ! when she shall hear 

The! lines some younger rival sends ; 

Nor quality nor reputation She’ll give me leave to write, X fear, 

Foibid me yet my flame to tell. And we shall still continue friends. 

Lear live-years-old betriends my passion, 

And 1 may write till slie can spell. For, as onr difCoient ages move, 

’Tis so ordained (would Fate but mend 
For, while she makes her silkworms’ beds it!) 

With all the tender things X swear; Tliat I shall he past making love, 

When she begms to comprehend it. 

AhnCs Lorn for Solomon, 

Another nymph, amongst the many fair, 

That made my softer hours their solemn care. 

Before the rest alfectcd still to stand, 

And watched my eye, preventing my command. 

Abra—she so was called—did soonest haste 
To grace my ])reseuce ; Ahra went the last; 

Abra was ready eie X called her name; 

And, tiiough I called another, Abra came. 

Her equals first observed her gi owing zeal. 

And laughing, glossed that Abra served so well. 

To me her actions did uuhc(‘ded die. 

Or were icrnarked but ivitJi a common eye: 

Till, mote apprised oi what tlie rumour said, , 

More I obsiMwed peculiar m the maid. 

The sun d('clined had shot Ins westtun ray. 

When tired with business of the sohuuii day, 

I piirpos(‘d to iiubcuicl the eveniug liouis, 

And bnnqiud. piivate in the women’s bowers. 

I called bi'fore I sat to wash my hands— 

For HO tlu“ pK'cept ot the law comiuauds— 

Love had oidaim^d that it was Abra’s turn 
mix the sweets, and minister the urn. 

With awful homage, and submissive tiread, 

The maid appicached, on my dei'limng head 
To pour the oils; she trembied as she poured; 

With an unguarded look she now devoured 
My nearer lace, and now recalled her (‘ye, 

And heaved, and strove to hide, a sudden sigh. 

‘And whence,’ said 1, ‘ eanst thou have dread or pain? 

What, cun thy imagery oL sorrow mean ? 

St‘cliid(‘(l liom the woild and all its care. 

Hast thou to grieve or joy, to hopt* or i(‘ar? 

For suri',’ I added, ‘siue thy little heart 
Ne’er ielt love’s anu<‘r, or re'cc'ived his dait.’ 

Abaslu'd sh<‘ bliislu d, and with disorder spoke: 
ll(‘i rising shaiiK' adorned the words it broke: 

‘ 11 the gr(‘at master will (l(‘s<‘tMid to h<*ar 
The humble sori<‘s of his haiidiuaid’s care ; 

OI while she tells it, let him not put on 
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The look that awes the nations from the throne I 
O I let not death severe m j?lory lie 
In the king’s frown and terror of his eye I 
Mine to ob(‘y? tliy part is to ordain ; 

And, though to meiitiou be to siifter pain, 

If the king smile whilst I my wo recite, 

If weeping, I find favour in Ins sight, 

Flow fast my tears, full rising his delight, 

OI witness earth beneath, and heaven above I 
For can I hide it? I am sick of love ; 

If madness may the name of passion bear, 

Or love be called what is indeed despair. 

‘ Thou Sovereign Power, whose secret will controls 
The inward bent and motion of our souls ! 

"Why hast thou placed such inlluite di'grecs 
Between the cause and cure of my disease ? 

The mighty object of that raging fire, 

In which unpiticd, Abra must expire. 

Had he been born some simple shepluyd’s heir,” 

The lowing herd or fleecy sheep his ca?e, 

At mom with him I o’er the hills had run, 

Scornful of winter’s fiost and summer’s sim, 

Still asking where he made his flock to rest at noon; 
For him at night, the dear expected guest, 

I had with hasty joy prepared the feast; 

And from the cottage, o’er the distant plain, 

Sent forth my longing eye to meet the swam. 
Wavering, iinpatiout, tossed by liope and fear, 

Till he and joy together should appear, 

And the loved dog declare his master near. 

On my dcsclining neck and open brt‘ast 
I should have lulled the lovely youth to rest, 

And from beneath liis head, at dawning day. 

With softest care have slol’n my arm away, 

To rise, and from the fold release Ills sheep, 

Fpnd of his flock, indnlgcmt to his sleep. 

Or if kind heaven, propitious to my flame— 

For sure from heaven the faithful ai'dour came— 

Had bleat my life, and decked my natal hour 
With height of title, and extent of power ; 

Without a crime my passion had aspiied, 

Found the loved priuce, and told wluit I desired 
Then I had come, preventing Sheba’s queen. 

To see the coniclicst of the sons of men, 

To hear the charming poet’s amorous song. 

And gather honey falling f rom Ins tongue, 

To tm?:e the fragrant kisses of liis niouth, 

Sweeter than breezes of lun- native South, 

Likening his grace, liis person, and lua mien, 

To all that great or beauteous I bad seen.’ , . • 
Here o’er her speech her flowing eyes prevail. 

O foolish maid I and ob, luihapiiy tale I 
I saw her; ’twas humaiiify; it gave 
Some respite to the sorrows of my slave. 

Her fond excess proclaimed her passion true, 

And generous pity to that truth was due. 

Weill entreat(‘d her, who well deserved; 

I called her olteii, for she always served. 

Use made lu'r person easy to my sight, 

And ease insensiblv proiluced delight. 

Whene’er I revelled in the women’s bowers— 

For fii'st I sought her but at looser hours— 
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The apples she had gathered smelt most sweet, 
The cake she kiiead<‘d was the savoury meat; 
But fruits their odour lost, and meats their taste, 
li gentle Abui had not decked the feast. 
Dishonoured did the sparkling goblet sland, 
Unless received iiom gentle Abin’s hand. 

And, when the virgins loriued the evening choir, 
Raising their voices to the master lyre, 

Too flat I thought Ihis voice, and that too shrill, 
One shewed .00 much, and one too little skill; 
Nor could my soul approve the music’s tone, 

Till all was hushed, and Abra sung alone. 

Eairer she seemed distinguished from the rest. 
And better mien disclosed, as better drest. 

A hrigtit tiara round ber forehead tied. 

To 3uster hounds confined its rising pride. 

The blushing ruby on her snowy breast 
Rendered its panting whiteness more confessed; 
Bracelets of pearl gave roiiiidness to her arm, 
And every gem aiigmcnt(*d every charm. 

Her senses pleased, her beauty still improved, 
And she more lovely grew, us more beloved, 


Wnttan in Mezeray's History of France, 


Whate’er thy countrymen have done 
By law and wit, by sword and gun, 
III thee IS taithlully recited; 

And all the living world that view 
Thy work, give thee the praises due. 
At once instructed aud delighted. 


It’s strange, dear author, yet it true is, 
Tliat down, from Pharainond to Loins, 
All co'^et life, yet call it pam : 

All feel the ill, yet shun the cure. 

Can sense this paradox endure ? 
Resolve me, Cambray, or Fontaine. 


Yet for the fame of all these deeds. The man in giaver tragic known 

What, beggar in the Invalidos. (Though bis best part long since was 

With lameness broke, with blindness done) 

smitten, Still on the stage desires to tarry; 

Wished ever decently to die, And he who [iaved the Harh'quiii, 

To have been either'Mezerny After the jest still loads the scene, 

Or any monarch he has written ? Unwilling to retire, though weary.*’ 

The Ihief and the Gordelier.—A Ballad,—To the tune of ^ King John^ 
and the * Abbot of Canterbury d 
Who has e’er been at Pans, must needs know the Grdve, 

The fatal retreat of th’ uufortunate brave; 

Where honour and lusticc most oddly contribute 
To ease heroes’ pains by a haltiT and gibbet. 

Derry down, down, hey derry down. 

There death breaks Iho shackles which force had put on. 

And the hangman completes what the judge but begun ; 

There the ’squire of the pad, aud the knight of the post, 

Find their pains no moie balked, and their hopes no more crossed. 

Deny down, &c. 

Gn'ut claims arc there maile, and great secrets are known ; 

And tile king, and the law, aud the thief, has his own; 


Sir Walter Scott, about a year beNn-e his death, repeated the above when on a Bor¬ 
der tour with Air Lockliait They met two beggars, old soldiers, one ot whomrecog-- 
iiised the ba.rmiet, a,ud bade God bles-^ luiii ' Tlu^ mt‘U(lie<i.nfcs went eu their wav and wo 
stood breathmgon the knob Sir W.i.lter I’ollowaul tlimii with Ins eye at)d, pUintiug his 
stick firmly on tlu'Hod. n'piNiteil without lueak tu hesitation Prior's vna'sea to the kisto- 
nan Moneray. That he apidicd them to himself wa.s touchingly obvious.’ 
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But my iK'arors cry out * ^ What a d<‘ucc (l08t thou ail ? 

<Jut i)l( thv rcncctioiiti, arul ^ive uh tliy talc.’ 

JJCIT} tlovN n, &c. 

’Twhh th(T(‘, then, 111 civil respect lo harsh laws. 

And lor want of false witness to back a bad cause, 

A Norman, thoiiAi lat(‘, was obliged to appear; 

And who to assist, but agx*ave Cordelier? 

JDerry down, 

The ’squire, wdiose good grace w'as to open the sceno, 

SeeuK'd not in great haste that the* show should begin ; 

Now fitt(‘d the halter, now trav{‘rs(*d the cart; 

And often took leave, but was loath to depart,. 

Berry down, «&c. 

‘What frightens you thus, my good son V says the priest; 

‘‘You muzder<‘d, are sorry, and nav<; been contessed.’ 

‘ O latlu'r! my sorrow will scarce save my liacoii; 

For ’(was not that f murdered, but that 1 was taken,’ 

Derry down, <fcc. 

‘ Pooh, prithee ne’er trouble thy head with such famdes ; 

Kely on t,lu* aid you shall have Irom St. Francis ; 

If the money you promised be brought to tlu; clu'st, 

You have only to die ; let the church do the rest.’ 

Bony down, &c. 

‘And what will folks say, if they see you afraid ? 

Itielhicts upon me, as i kiiey not my tiade. 

Couiaae, frimid, for to-day is your ])eriod o( sorrow; 

And things will go better, luilicvi; me, to-morrow.’ 

Berry down, <fcc. 

‘To-morrow I’ our lu'ro replii'd m a fright; 

‘He that’s hanged betoro noon, ought to think ol to-niglit.’ 

‘ Tell your beads,’ quoth the priest, ‘and he fairly trussi'd up, 

For yon surely to-uight shall m paradisi* siq).’ 

Deny down, A»c. 

‘Alas !’ qiiotli th(5 ’squire, ‘ howt‘’cr sumptuous the tnail, 

Parbh'u ! I sball have little stomach to eat.; 

I slionld th(‘reforc estccmi it gn‘at Lavour and grace, 

Would you you be so kind as to go m my place.’ 

Bcri.}'' clown, &c. 

‘ d’hai. T w'ould,’quoth the father, ‘ a,nd thank you to hoot; 

But our actions, you know, with <xur duty must suit; 

‘riie feast. 1 pro]x()sed to you, 1 cannot taste, 

For this night liy our order, is markt*d for a fast.’ 

Beuy down, &c. 

Them t[lining about to the hangman, he* said : 

‘Despatch urns I prithee. Ibis uoublesoiue blade; 

For thy caird and my cord both equally tie. 

And w<^ live by the gold lor which otiier men die.’ 

Berry down, &c. 

Ode to a Lady: fdie refaning to Contlmie a Dispute with me, aoul 
learn og ‘me in the a eg ament. 

Spare, generous victor, apaio tlui slave. In tli(‘ dispute*, whate’i'r T said, 

Who did uiic-qiial war pursue ; My heait was by my tmigiu bi‘ln'd : 

That mor(* tiian tiiumphs he might have And" m my looks von'mighl have read 
Jn being overcome by you ! flow much 1 arguc'd on your side. 
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You, far from daiigei as from feai, 
Alight havt- suhtaiuod an open fight; 
For seldom your opinions eir. 

Your (.‘yes aie always in the light. 


But she, howe’er ot victory sure, 
Contemns the wieath so long delayed; 
And, armed with more iininediate power, 
Calls ciucl silence to her aid. 


Why, fair oiio, would you not rely 
On leufloii’s force wiih beauty’s joined? 
Could I ttieir prevalence deny, 

I must at once be deaf and blind. 

Alas ! not hoping to subdue, 

I only to the fight aspired ; 

keep the heaiitoous foe in view, 

Was ail the glory I desired. 


Beeper to wound, she alimis the fight: 

She drops her anus, to gam thelield : 
Secures lier conquest by her flight; 

And triumphs when she seems to yield. 

So when the Parthian turned his steed. 
And lioui the hostile camp withdrew. 
With cruel skill, the backward reed 
lie sent, and as he lied he slew. 


Theory of the Mind—From 


I say, whatever you maintain 
Of Alma (1) 111 the heait or brain, 
d'Ue plainest man alive may tell ye 
Her SvHit of empire is the belly. 

Ih'om hence she sends out those supplies 
Which make us either stout or wise ; 
Your stomach makes the fabiic roll 
Just as the bias rules the bowl. 

The great Achilles might employ 
The strength designed to ruin Troy; 
lie dined on lion’s marrow, spread 
On toasts ot ammumtiou bread; 

But, by his mother sent away 
Amongst the Thracian girls to play, 
Effeminate he sat and quiet— 

Wtrauge product of a cheese-cake diet! 
Obsoivo the various operations 
Of food and drink in several nations. 

Was ever Taitar fierce or cruel 
Upon the strength of water-gruel 7 
But who shall stand his rage or force 
If first he rides, then eats his horse ? 
yaluds, and eggs, and lighter fare. 

Tune the Italian spark’s guitar; 

And, il I take Ban Congreve right, 
PLulding and beef malm Britons fight. 
I\)kay and cotfee cause this work 
Bctwi'en the German and the 'Ihnk: 

And both, as they provisions want, 
Chicane, avoid, retire, and faint. 

As, in a watetfs fine niacMiie, 

Tliough many artful springs are seen; 


The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
Beiive their secondary power 
From that which simply points the hour; 
For though these gimciacks were away— 
<iuare (2) would not swoai, but Quine 
would say— 

However more i educed and plain, 

The watch would still a watch lemam: 
But if the horal orbit ceases, 

The whole stands still or breaks to pieces, 
Is now no longer what it W'as, 

And you may e’en go sell the case. 

So, if unprejudiced you scan 
The goings of this clockwoik, man. 

You find a hundri'd movements made 
By fine devices in his head ; 

But ’tis the stomach’s solid stroke 
That tells liis being what’s o’clock. 

If you take off this 'nhetovic trigger. 

He talks no more in trope and figure; 

Or clog his 'ruathematic wheel, 

His buildings fall, hib ship stands still: 
Or, lastly, bicak his pohtic weight. 

His voice no longer rules the state i 
Yet, if these finer whims are gone. 

Your clock, though plain, will still go on; 
But, spoil the organ of digestion. 

And you entirely change the question 
Alma’s affairs no power can mend ; 

The jest, alas! is at an end ; 

Boon ceases all the worldly bustle. 

And you consign the corpse to Russell. <3) 


KEY. JAMES BKAMSTOH. 

Two satirical poems by the Ret. James Bkamston" {circa 1694- 
1744), included in Dodsley’s ‘ Oollection,’ were much admired in their 
day. These are : ‘ Tlie Art of Politics; in imitation of Horace’s Art 
of loctry,’ 1729; and ‘The Han of Taste; occasioned by Pope’s 
E[)istle on that Subject,’ 1791. Bramstoii also wrote an imitation of 
PhiU])s’s ‘ Splendid Bldlliug,’entilled ‘The Crooked Sixpence.’ In 


1 The mind 


2 A noted watchmaker of the day. 


3 An uttdertaker. 
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1707, Bramston was admitted at Westminster Scliool; 111 17X3, lie 
was elected to a stxidentsliip at Christ Clmrch, Oxford, and in 1725 
he became vicar of Harting, in Sussex llis two principal poems are 
good imitations of the style of Young’s and Pope’s satires. The fol¬ 
lowing is the conclusion of his ‘ Art of Politics 

Parliainentecring is a sort of itch, 

That will too oft unwary knights 'bewitch. 

Two good estates Sir Harry Oio(l[)olc spent; 

Sate thrice, hut spoke not once, in Puiliainent. 

Two good estates are gone—who ’ll take his word? 

Oh, should his uncle die, h<‘ ’ll spend a third; 

Ho’d buy a house ins happiness to ci own, 

Within a mile of some good borough-town; 

Tag -1 ag and bobtail to Sir Harry’s run, 

"Men that have votes, and women that have iionci; 

Sons, daughters, grandsons, with his Honour dine; 

He keeps a public-house without a sign. 

Cobblers and smiths extol tli’ ensuing choice, 

And drunken tailors boast their light of voice. 

Dearly the free-born neighborhood is bought, 

They never leave him while he’s worth a groat 
So leeches stick, nor quit the bleeding wound, 

Till off they drop with skinfuls to the ground.' 

In * The Man of Taste ’ he thus ironically expatiates: 

Swift’s whims and jokes for my resentment call, 

For he displeases me that pleases all. 

Verso without rhyme I never could midure, 

Uncouth in numbers, and in sense obscure. 

To him as nature, whim h<‘ ceased to see, 

Milton’s an universal blank to me. 

Confirmed and settled by the nation’s voice, 

Khyine is the poet’s pride and people’s choice, 

Always upheld by national siqiport, 

OX market, university, and court: 

Thomson, wite blank; but know that for that reason 
These Imea shall live when thmo are out of season. 

Rhyme binds and beautides tlic poiit’s lays, 

As London ladies owe their shaiie to stays, 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

Jonathan Swift, one of the most remarkable men of the ago, was 
born in Dublin, November 30,1667. He was of Pnglish pareuuige— 
a fact which he never forgot, conceiving that there was a great dis¬ 
tinction (as he wrote to Pope) ‘ between the English gentry of Iri'land 
and the savage old Irish.’ Ills grandfather was vicar of Goodrich, in 
Herefordshire, who lost his fortune through his zeal and activity for 
Charles I. during the Civil war. Three of the vicar’s sons settled in 
Ireland; and Jonathan Swift, father of the cohBrated author, was 
bred to the law in Dublin lie was steward to the society of the 
King’s Inns, but died in great poverty before the birth of his distin¬ 
guished son. Swift was supported by Ids uncle; and the circum¬ 
stances of want and dependence with wbi(;h he was early familiar, 
seem to have sunk deep inio his haughty soul. ‘ Born a posthumous 
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child,’ says Sir Walter Scott, * and bred up an object of charity, be 
early adopted the custom of observing his birthday as a term, not of 
joy, bat of sorrow, and of reading, when it annually recurred, the 
striking passage of Scripture in which Job laments and execrates the 
day upt)n which it was said in his father’s house ‘‘ that a man-child 
was born.” ’ Swift was sent to Trinity College, Dublin, which he left 
in his twenty-first year—having only received his degree by special 
favour—and was icceived into the house of Sir William Temple, a 
distant relation of his mother. Here Swift met King William, and 
indulged hopes of preferment, which were never realised. In 1692, 
he renaired to Oxford, for the purpose of taking his degree of M.A.; 
and shortly after obtaining this distinction, he resolved to quit the 
establishment of Temple, and take orders in the Irish Church. He 
procured the prebend of Kilroot, in the diocese of Connor, but was 
soon disgusted with the life of an obscure country clergyman with an 
income of £100 a year. He returned to Moor Park, the house of 
Sir William Temple, and threw up his living at Kilroot. Temple 
died in 1699, and the poet was glad to accompany Lord Berkeley to 
Ireland in the capacity of chaplain. From this nobleman he obtained 
the rectory of Agbar, and the vicarages of Laracor and Rathveggan ; 
to which was afterwards added the prebend of Bimlavin, niaking his 
income only about £300 per annum At Moor Park, Swift had (as 
stated in our notice of Temple) contracted an intimacy with Miss 
Esther Johnson, nominally the daughter of Sir William Temple’s 
liousekeeper; but her face, her position, in the family, and Sir Wil¬ 
liam’s treatment of her, seemed to some to proclaim the fact that she 
was Temple’s natural child. He left her £1000. She went, with a 
female friend, to reside in Ireland, to be near Swift, her early in¬ 
structor, but they never were alone together. 

In 1701, Swift became a political writer on the side of the Whigs, 
and on his visits to England, he associated with Addison, Steele, and 
Halifax. In 1704 was published his ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ the wildest and 
wittiest of all polemical or controversial works. In 1710, conceiving 
that ho was neglected by the ministry, he quarreled with the Whigs, 
and united with Harley and the Tory administration. He was re¬ 
ceived with open arms. ‘ 1 stand with the new people,’ he 'writes to 
Stella, ‘ ten times better than ever I did with the old, and forty times 
more caressed.’ He carried with him shining weapons for party 
warfare—irresistible and unscrupulous satire, steady hate, and a 
dauntless spirit. Prom his new allies, he received, in 171B, the 
deanery of Bt. Patrick’s. During his residence in England, he had 
engaged the affections of another young lady, Esther Vanhomrigh, 
who, under the name of Vanessa, rivalled Stella in poetical celebrity, 
and in personal misfortune. After the death of her father, this young 
lady and her sister retired to Indand, where their fatlier had left a 
small propertv near Dublin. Human nature has, perhaps, never be¬ 
fore or since presented the specta'cle of a man of such transcendent 
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powers as Swift involved in such a pitiable labyrinth of the aJOTections. 
3Sis pride or ambition led him to postpone indefinitely his marriage 
with Stella, to whom he was early attached. Though, he saiti, lie 
^ loved her better than his life a thousand millions of times,’ he kept 
her hanging on in a state of hope deferred, injurious alike to licr 
peace and reputation. Did he fear the scorn and laughter of the 
•world, if ho should marry the obscure daughter of Sir William Tem¬ 
ple’s housekeeper? He dared not afterwards, with manly sincerity, 
declare his situation to Vanessa, when this second victim avowed h(;r 
passitm. He was flattered that a girl of eighteen, of heaiity and 
accomplishments, ‘ sighed for a gown of forty-four,’ and he did not 
stop to weigh the consequences. The removal of Vanessa to Indand, 
as Stella had gone before, to be near the presence of Swift—her irre¬ 
pressible passion, which no coldness or neglect could extinguish— 
her life of deep seclusion, only checkered by the occasional visits of 
Swift, each of which slie commemorated by planting with her own 
hand a laurel in the garden where they met—her agonising remon¬ 
strances, when all her devotion and her oflerings had fHiled, are 
touching beyond expression. 

‘ Tlie reason I write to you,’ she says, * is because I cannot tell it 
to yon, should I see yon. For when I begin to complain, then you 
are angry; and there is something in your looks so awful, that it 
strikes me dumb. Oh! that you may have but so much regard for 
me left, that this complaint may touch your soul with pity. I say as 
little as ever I can. Did you but know what I thought, I am sure it 
would move you to forgive me, and believe that I cannot help telling 
you this and live.’ 

To a being thus agitated and engrossed with the strongest passion, 
how poor, liow cruel, must have seemed the return of Swift! 

Cadonus, common forms apart, 

III every scene had kept his heart; 

Had sighed and languished, vowed and writ, 

For pastime, or to shew his wit; 

But books, and time, and state affairs, 

Had spoiled his Cashiouablo aiis; 

He now could praise, esteem, approve. 

But understood not what was love : 

His conduct might have madt* iiiia styled 
A father, and the nymph his child. 

That innocent delight he took 
To see the virgin mmd her book, 

Was hilt the master's secret toy 
In school to hear the finest hoy. 

The tragedy continued to deepen as it approached the close. Eight 
years had Vanessa nursed in solitude the liopeless attachment. At 
length she wrote to Stella, to ascertain the nature of the comu'ction 
between her and Swift; the latter obtained tlie fatal letter, a,nd rode 
instantly to Marley Abb(*y, the residence of the unhapiw Vanessa, 

‘ As lie entered 1 he apartment.’ to adopt the pictnresqiic Inngiuige of 
Scott in recording the scene, ‘ the sternness of his countenance, 
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which was peculiarly formed to express the stronger passions, struck 
tlie uiifonuuaie Vanessa with such terror, that she could scarce ask 
whether he would not sit down. He answered by flinging a letter 
on the table ; and instantly leaving the house, niounted his horse, 
and returned to Dublin. When Vanessa opened the packet, she 
only found her own letter to Stella. It was her death-warrant. 
She sunk at once under the disappointment of the delayed yet 
cherished hopes which had so long sickened her heart, and beneath 
the unrestrained wrath of him lor wliose sake she had indulged 
them. Hovv long she survived this last interview is uncertain, but 
the time does not seem to have exceeded a few weeks.’ 

Even Stella, though believed by her friends to have been ultimately 
imiled to Swift, dropped into the grave without any itublic recogni¬ 
tion of tlie tie , they were married, it is s<ud, in secrecy in the garden 
of the deanery, when on her part all hut life had faded away The 
fair sulha’ors were deeply avenged. But lot us adopt the only char¬ 
itable—perhaps the just—interpretation of Swift’s conduct; the mal¬ 
ady which at length overwhelmed his reason might then have been 
lurking in his frame ; and consciousness of the fact kept him single. 
Some yeans before Vanessa’s death, a scene occurred which has been 
related by Young, the author of the ‘Night Thoughts.’ Swift was 
walking witli some friends in the neighbourhood of Dublin. ‘ Per¬ 
ceiving he did not follow us,’ says Young, ‘ I went back, and found 
liim fixed as a statue, and earnestly gazing upward at a noble elm, 
which in its uppermost branches was much decayed. Pointing at it, 
he said: “ I shall be like that tree; I shall die at the top.”’ The 
same presentiment finds expression in his exquisite imitation of Hor¬ 
ace (Book ii. Satire C), made in conjunction with Pope • 


t ’vc ohon wished that T had clear 
For hit* SIX hiuidn'd pounds a year, 

A handsome house to lodge a triciid, 
A nvi‘i at my garth'u’s end, 

A I on act*-walk, and hall a rood 
0( laiul, s(‘t out to plant a wood. 

Wtdl, now I have all this and more, 
I ask not to increase my sioie; 
iJut hero a grievance seems to lie, 


All this is imne hut till T die ; 

J can’t but think ’twoiild sound more 
clever. 

To me and to my hoha for ever. 

If I ne’ei got or lost a groat 
By any trick or any faulf; 

And if I pray by reason’s rules, 

And not like forty other fools, 

As thus : ‘ Vouch safe, O gracious Maker! 


*■ The talents of Vanessa may be seen from her letters to Swift, They are further 
eviiici'd ni the iollowmy Ode to in which .she alludes to her unhappy attach- 

ineut: 


Hail, hluhlung ffo<ld<‘h,s, hoauteous Kpnug ! 
Who in thy jocund tram dovst bring 
Loves and {>raees—siiuliug hours-— 

Balmy hie<izes—fragrant tlowers, 

Come, with tints of roseate hue, 

Nature's Cub'd ehanus lenew ! 

Y(‘tt wbv .sbouhl 1 thy presence hail? 

To im* la more the breathing sale 
(louu's fuuight with sweets, no more the 

U)S(* 

With sm-h trauMvndent beautv blows. 

As when (hidouus blohttUe scene. 


And shared with me those joys soiame 
When, unpoiceived, the lambent hie 
Cf fnondsliip kindled now dosiie ; 
Stillbsteuiug to histuuelul tongue. 

The tmehs which augels might have sung. 
Divine iuipn*st thou* gentle sway, 

And sweetly stole my soul away 
My guide, instructor, lover, friend, 

Deal names, in one idea blend ; 

Oh ' still conjoined, your itic<*nse rise. 

And waft sweet odours to the skies! 
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To grant me this and t’other acre; Preserve, Almighty Providence ! 

Or il it be thy will and pleasure, Just what you gave me, compi'teiice, 

Pirect my plough to find a treasure!’ And let me in thcKO shadeB comiiose 

But only what my station lUs, Something in verse as true as prose. 

And to he kept %n my mjht wits ; 

Swift was at first disliked in Ireland, but the ‘ Drapicr’s Letters ^ 
and other works gave him unbounded popularity. 11 is wish to serve 
Ii eland was one ot his ruling passions ; yet it was something like the 
instinct of the inferior animals towards their ofispring ; wayward¬ 
ness, contempt, and abuse were strangely mingled with afiectioinite 
atlacliment and ardent zeal. Kisses and curses were alternately on 
his lips. Ireland, however, gave Swift her own heart—he was more 
than king of'the rabble. After various attacks of deafness and giddi¬ 
ness, his temper became ungovernable, and his reason gave "way. 
Truly and beautifully has Scott said, ‘ liie stage darkened ere the 
curtain fell.’ 

The sad story of his latter days melts and overawes the imagina¬ 
tion. Fits of lunacy were succeeded by the de'ni(‘}ilAa of old ag('. For 
three years he uttered only a few words and broken interpuTions. 
lie would often attempt to speak, but could not recollect wouls to 
express liis meaning, upon which he would sigh heavily. Babylon 
in ruins (to use a simile of Addison’s) was not a more melancholy 
spectacle than this wreck of a mighly intellect I In speechless 
silence his spirit passed away, October It), 1745. lie wuis interred in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, amidst the tears and prayers of his country¬ 
men. An inscription on bis tomb, composed by liiinself, records liiwS 
exertions for liberty and his detestation of oppression.* ‘The mma 
indignatio of which he spoke as lacerating his heart,’ says Thack¬ 
eray, ‘ and which he dares to inscribe on his tombstone, as if the 
wretch who lay under that stone, waiting God’s judgment, had a 
right to be angry, breaks out from him in a thousand pages of his 
writing, and tears and rends him.’ Swift believed he had a right to 
be angry—angry against oppression, against triuni])hant -wrong, cor¬ 
ruption, and "^Iivpocrisy. ‘ Doest thou well to be angry V’ was tluj 
question asked of the 'Hebrew prophet of old, and he answered: ‘ I 
do well,’ So thought Swift, often self-deluded, mistaking hatred for 
duty, faction for patriotism,- misled by passion, by egotism, and 
capi ice. 

Swift’s fortune, amounting to about £10,000, he left chiefly to found 
a lunatic asylum in Dublin. 

He gave tUc little wealth he had 
To hiuld a house lor tools and mad; 

To shew, hy one satiric touch, 

Ko nation wanted it bo much. 

Gulliver’s Travels ’ and the ‘ Tale of a Tub ’ must ever be the 


* riic (lopesitum est coipus .Ionatkan Swit'T, S T, i’.. 1 iu,iuh ecchwla' CathedraliB 
Decain, iil)i h;i>v!i iiKlisjoiatio ultcnns cor Jacoraro ntuiiufc. Abi viator (^Lnmtaiv, hi potoria 
Rtrainintii um viriii Jibortatih vmdicom, ikc 
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chief corner-stones of Swift’s fame. The purity of his prose style 
renders it a model of English composition. He could wither with 
his irony and invective ; excite to mirth with his wit and invention; 
transport as with wonder at his marvellous powers of grotesque and 
ludicrous combination, his knowledge of human nature—piercing 
quite through the deeds of men—and his matchless power of feign¬ 
ing reality, and assuming at pleasure different characters and situa¬ 
tions in life. He is often disgustingly coarse and gross in his style and 
subjects; but he is never licentious; ins grossness is always repul¬ 
sive, not seductive. 

Swift’s poetry is perfect, exactly as the old Dutch artists were per¬ 
fect }”>ainters. He never attempted to rise above this ‘ visible diurnal 
sphere ’ He is content to lash the frivolities of the nge, and to depict 
its absurdities. In his too faithful representatiims, there is much to 
condemn and much to admire. Who has not felt the truth and hu¬ 
mour of his ‘ City Shower,’ and his description of ‘Morning?’ Or 
the liveliness of his ‘ Giancl Question Debated,’ in which the'knight, 
his lady, and the chambermaid, are so admirably drawn ? His most 
ambitious flight is his ‘ Rhapsoclyon Poetry,’ and even this is pitched 
in a pretty low key. Its best lines are easily remembered: 

Not empiro to the rising pun. Not bastard of a pedlor Scot; 

By valour, conduct, fortune won ; Not boy brought uxi to cleaning shoes, 

Not highest wisdom in debates The spawn of Bridewell or the stews ; 

For framing laws to govern states ; Not infants clropt, the spurious pledges 

Not skill in scioncos profound, Of gipsies littering under hedges, 

So large to grasp the circle romid, Arc so disqnahlled hy fate 

Such heavenly influence require. To rise m church, or law, or state, 

As how to sfrilce the Museid lyre. As he whom Plifebus in his ire 

Not lieggar’s brat on bulk begot; Hath blasted with jioetic fire. 

Swift’s Yerses on his own Death are the flnest example of his pe¬ 
culiar poetical vein. Hs predicts what his friends will say of his ill¬ 
ness, his death, and his reputation, varving the stjde and the topics 
to suit each of the parties. Tlie versification is easy and flowing, 
with nothing hut the most flxmiliar and common-place expressions. 
There are some little touches of homely pathos, wdiich are felt like 
trickling tears, and the effect of the piece altogether is electrical: it 
carries with it the strongest conviction of its sincerity and truth; 
and we see and feel—especially as years creep on—how faithful a de- 
picter of human nature, in its fiaxilty and weakness, was the misan¬ 
thropic Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

A DescripiioTh of the Mornvig. 

Now hardly hci*c and there a hackuoy-coach 
Appoariiig Hlu'wcd the ruddy morn’s approach. ... 

The slipshod ’pnadico from liis master’s door 
Had pared th(‘ dirt, ainl Kprmkled round the floor. 

Now Moll had whirled her mop with dcjxterous airs, 

Prepared to scrub the entry and the stairs. 

T1h‘ youth with brooiny stunipH begun to trace 
The kennel’s edge, where wheels had worn the place. 
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The email-coal man wae heard with cadence deep, 

Till drowned in shriller notes of chimney-sweep: 

Buns at his lordship’s gate began to meet, 

And brick-dust Moll had screamed through half the street. 
The turnkey now his flock returning sees, 

Duly lot out, a-nights to stejxl for fees; 

The watchful hailifts take their silent stands. 

And school-hoys lag with satchels in their hands, 

A Description of a City Shower. 

Careful ohsorvera may foretell the hour 
(By hiire prognostics) Mhcn to dread a shower. 

While rain depends, the pensive cat gives o’er 
Tier IrohcK, and pursiuis her tail no more. 

Ih'tunimg homo at night, you’ll find the sink 
►Strike your olleiidc‘d sense with double stmk. 

11 you he wise, then go not Car to dine; 

You’ll spend m eoach-hiie more than save in wine. 

A coming shower your shooting corns presage, 

Old ach(‘s will throb, your hollow tooth will rage: 
Sauntering m cofCee-liouse is Diilman seen; 

He damns the climate, and complains ot spleen. 

Moainvhile the south, rising with dabbled wmgs, 

A sable cloud athwart the welkin flings, 

That £ willed more liquor than it, could contain, 

And, like a diainkard, gives it up again. 

Brisk Susan whips her linen from the rope, 

While the flist drizzling shower is borne aslope ; 

Such IS that spnnkUng, which some careless quean 
Flirts on you from h(‘r mop—hut not so clean; 

You fly, invoke the gods; then turning, stop 
To rail; she, singing, still wdiirls on her mop. 

Not yet t,he dust iuid shimiied the unequal strife, 

But aided by the wind, fought still for life, 

And wafted weth its foe by violent gust, 

’Twas doubtful which was nun, ancl which was dust. 

Ah I where must needy poet seek for aid, 

YTien dust and rain at once his coat invade ? 

Solo coat, where dust ceinvuiledby the rain. 

Erects the nnpj and leaves a cloiiciy stain I 
Now in contiguous (hops the flood comes down, 
Threatening with deluge tliis chwoted town. 

To shops m cro\vds the dajrgled femaU's fly, 

Pretend to chcapc'n goods, but nothing buy. 

The Templar h])riicc, wdiile evcTy spout’s a-broach, 

Stays till his fair, yet seems to call n coac.h. 

The tiicked-up siMiipstress walks vinth hasty strides. 

While stiearns run down lier oiled umbrella’s sides. 

Hero various kinds, by various fortunes led, 

Commence aciiuamtancc underneath a shed. 

Tmiinplumt Tories and desponding Whigs, 

Forg(;t tlieir feuds, and 'loiu to save their wigs. 

Boxed m a chair the beau impatient sits, 

While spouts run clattering o’m* the roof by fits; 

And ever and anon with frightful dm 

The leather somnl.s; he triunbles trom within. 

80 wluui •'fioy chairnuni bore tlie wooden stei'd, 

Prc'gnaiit wilii thvahs imiintient to be freed— 

Tho!'(' hn]iy C}r(‘(‘kH, wlio, as tin* moderns do, 

Instead ol i>aving ehainnen, run tiuun through— 

Laocouu totiuck the outside with his spear, 
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And oach impriponod hoio quaked for fear. 

Now from all parts the swellmg kennels flow, 

And hear their trophies ivith them as they go : 

Filths of all hues and odoiu‘8 seem to tell 

What street they sailed from hy their sight and smelL 

They, as each torrent drives, with lapid force, 

Prom Smithfield or St. ’Pnlcbre’s shape tlioir coarse, 

And in huge confluence joined at Snowhiil ridge, 

Fall from the conduit prone to Ifolboiu Bridge. 

Sweepings from butchers’ stalls, dung, guts, and blood, 

Drowned puppies, stinking spiats, all drenched in mud. 

Dead cats, and turmp-tops, come tumbling down the flood- 

Battcis and Philemon.—Imitated from the Eighth Book of Omd — 
Written about 1708. 


In ancient times, as story tells, 

The saints would often leave their cells, 
And stioll about, but hide their quality, 
To try good people’s hospitality. 

It liappened on a winter mgtit— 

As authors of the legend wTite— 

T’wo brother-hermits, saints by trade, 
T'akiiig their tour in masquerade, 
Disguised in tattered habits, went 
To a small village down in Kent; 

Where, in the strolhir’s canting strain, 
They begged from door to door in vam; 
Tried every touc might pity win. 

But not a soul would let them in. 

Our wandering saints ni woful state, 
Treated at tins ungodly rate, 

Having through all the* village past, 

To a small cottage came at last. 

Where dwelt a gmod old honest yeoman, 
Called in the neighborhood Philemon, 
Wlio kindly did the saints invite 
111 his poor hut to jiass the night. 

And Ihen the hospitable sire 
Bi 40 oody Baucis mend the fire, 

While he fiom out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 

And ireely from the fattest side 
Cut out large slices 1o be fried ; 

Then stepped aside to fetch them drink, 
ITlled a large jug up to the brink, 

And saAV it Ian ly twice go round; 

Yet,—what was woiideriul—they found 
’Tvcis still replenished to the top, 

As if they ne’er had touched a drop. 

The good old couple were amassed, 

And often on each other gazed: 

For both weie ii ightenecl to the heart, 
And just began to ciy: ^ What art V 
Tlum softly tunu'd usid(‘ to view 
Whether tin* lights wen* burning blue. 
The geitlh* pilgrims soon aware on’ 1 . 

Told tliein their calling and tlu'ir emiiit: 
' <iood folks, yoLima'd not b(* afraid, 

We are but sn'iuts,’ llu* hermits said; 

* No hurt shall come to you or yours ; 
But,, for that pack of cliurlish boors. 


Not fit to live on Christian ground, 

They and tlicir houses shall be drowned: 
While you shall see yoiii cottage rise, 
And grow a church before your eyes.’ 
They scarce had spoke, when fair and 
soft, 

The roof began to mount aloft; 

Aloft rose cveiy beam and rafter, 

The heavy wall climbed slower after. 

The chimney widened and grew higher; 
Became a steeple wuth a spire. 

The kettle to the top was hoist, 

And there stood fast.enod to a joist;, 

But with the up-side down, to shew 
Its inclination lor below: 

Til vain; tor some superior force, 

Applied at bottom, stops its course; 
Doom<‘d ever in suspense to dwell, 

’Tis now no kettle, hut a bell. 

A wooden jack, which had almost 
Lost by disuse the ai t to roast, 

A su(ld(‘n alteration fct'ls, 

Increased by new iiiteslme wheels; 

And, what exalts the wonder nioie, 

The number madt* the motion slower; 
'^■’'lie flier, though it had leaden feet, 
Turned round so quick you scarce could 
see’t; 

But, slackened by some secret power, 
Now hardly moves an inch an hour. 

The jack and chimney, near allied, 

Had never left each other’s side: 

The chimney to a steeple grovm, 

The jack would not be left alone, 

But, up agmiist the steeple reared, 
Became clock, and still adhered : 

And still its love to household cares. 

By a sill ill voice at noou, declares ; 
Warning the cook-maul not to bum 
That roast meat, which it cannot turn. 

TTie gnjiming chair began to crawl, 
Like a hiig<‘ snail, along'tlic wall; 

T'bere stuck alolt in public vicnv. 

And with small change a pulpit grew. 

The porringers, that in a low ' 

Hung high, and made u glitfcnn'r teliuw. 
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To a less noble substance cbangccl, 

Wei*e now but leathern buckets ranged. 

The ballads pasted on the wall, 

Of Joan of France, and English Moll, 
Fair Kosamond, and Kobiu Hood, 

The Little Children 111 the Wood, 

Now seemed to look abundance better, 
Iiuprovtid in picture, size, and letter; 
And, high in order placed, describe 
The Imraldry ot every tribe. 

A bedstead of the anticLuc mode, 
Compact of timber many a load; 

Much as our ancestors did use, 

Was metauiorpliised int.o pews ; 

Which still their ancicmt nature keep, 

By lodging folks disposed (0 sleep. 

The cottage, by such feats as these, 
Grown to a church by just di'grees; 

The heunits then desire their host 
To ask for what he fancied most. 
Jdiileinon, having paustal awhile, 
Returned them thanks in homely style; 
Then said : ‘ My house is grown so line, 
Mothinks I still would call it mine: 

I’m old, and fum would live at ease: 
Make me the parson, if you please.’ 

He spoke, and preseiilly ho feels 
His grazier’s coat fall down his heels : 

He secs, yet hardly can believe, 

About each arm a pudding sleeve: 

His waistcoat to a cassock grew, 

And both assumed a sable hue; 

But, being old, continued just 
As threadbare and as lull of dust. 

His talk was now ot tithes and duos ; 
Could smoke his pipe, and read the news r 
Knew how to preacli old sermons next, 
Vamped in the preface and the text: 

At christenings well could act lus part, 
And had the service all by heart: 

Wished women might have children fast, 
And thought whose sow had farrowed 
last: 

Against Dissenters would repine. 

And stood up firm for right divine: 

Found liis headlined with many a system. 

From ‘ Verses on the Death 

As Rochcfoucault his Maxims drew 
From nature, 1 believe them Inic: 

T'hey argue no corrupted mind 
111 him; the fault is 111 mankind. 

This maxim more than all the rest 
Is thought too base for liuinun breast: 

‘ In all distresses of our friends 
^V’'e first consult our private ends; 


But classic authors—ho ne’er missed them 
Thus having liirbisiied up a paixm. 
Dame Baucis iu‘xt they played thmr larcc 
on: 

Instead ol hoinosiinn coifs, were seen 
Good pinners, edged with Collx'rtcen: 
Her petticoat, traiislormed apace, 
Became black satin tlounced with lace. 
Flam Coody would no longer down; 

’Twas Madam, m lun grogmiu gown. 
Plnlemon was in great surprise, 

And hardly could believe Ins eyes: 
Amazed to see her look so prim ; 

And she adiiiiivd as much at him. 

Thus, happy in tlun’r change of life. 
Were seveial years the man and wile : 
When on a day. which provt'd their last, 
Discouising o’er old storu^s past, 

Tii<‘y wmit by chance, amidst their talk, 
To the churcliynrd to take a walk ; 

When Baucis hastily crual out: 

‘My diair, I see your lorehead sprout!’ 

‘ Sprout,’ quoth the man, ‘ what’s this you 
tell us ? 

I liopi' you don’t believe me jealous ? 

But yet, luethiiiks, I (eel it true; 

And really yours is budding too — 

Nay—now 1 cannot, st ir my foot; 

It feels as if ’twere taking root.’ 

Description would but. tire my muse ; 
In short, they both wctc turned to yews. 

Old Goodmaa Dobson, of the green, 
■Remembers he the trees lias seen ; 
lie’ll talk of tlunn from noon to night. 
And goes with tolkvS to slu'w the sight; 
On Sundays, alter eymiing-jirayer, 

He gathers all the parish 1hi‘re ; 

Points out the j)lac(‘ ot either yew, 

Here Baucis, then' Philemon, grew. 

’Till once a jiarsou ot our town, 

To mend his barn, cut Baucis down ; 

At w'luch ’tis hard to be believed, 
How'much the other t.iee was grieved; 
Grew sciuiiby, dual a-top, warn st.unted ; 
So the next iiarsou stubbed and burnt it. 

of Dr. Mft: JVov. 1731 . 

While natui'e kindly Ix'iit to easo us. 
Points out some circumstance to please 
us.’ 

If this perhaps your pat.ienei* move, 

Let reason and ex*peneuce provi'. 

We all behold with envious eyes 
Our equal raiS('d abov<' our size'. 

Who would not at a crowded show' 


OccasioiK'tlhy reading tho followdug maxim m Xlocheloucaulfc: ‘Dans Pad ver,site 
de not} iiK'dleuiK amis, nous trmivoiiH toiyouis quebine elies<i ciui ne tiouh dephutpas. ’ 
(In the adverbity ol our ta-sfc Uiendb, wo always ilnd something that dees not diHiiLoaao 
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Stand high, himself, keep others low ? 

I love my friend as well as you ; 

But why should he obstruct my view ? 
Then let me have the higher post; 
Suppose it hut an inch at most. 

If in a battle you should find. 

One whom you love ot all mankind, 

Had some hei oic action done, 

A champion killed, or trophy won ; 
liatlK'i than thus be overtopt, 

Would you not wish his laurels cropt? 
Deal holiest Ned is in the gout, 

Lies racked with pain, and you without: 
How patiently you heai him gioan! 

How glad the case is not your own ! 

What poet would not grieve to see 
His brother write as well as he? 

Bat, rather than tla^y should excel. 
Would wish his iivals all m hell? 

Her end when emulation misses. 

She turns to envy, stings, and hisses: 
The strongest fiKuidship yields to pride, 
Unless the odds be on our side. 

Vain human kind ! fantastic race! 

Thy various follies who can trace ? 
Self-love, ambition, envy, pride, 

Their empire in our hearts divide. 

Give others riches, power, and station, 
’Tia all on me an usurpation. 

I have no title to aspire ; 

Yet, when you sink, I seem the higher; 
In Pope I cannot naid a line, 

But with a sigh I wish it mine: 

When he can in one couplet fix 
More semse than I can do in six, 

It gives mo such a jealous fit, 

I cry: ‘Pox take him and his wit.’ 

I grieve to he outdone by Gay 
III my own humorous biting way. 
Arbutiiiiot IS no more my liiend, 

Who dares to irony pxeteud, 

Which I was born to introduce, 

Hefined it first, an<l shewed its uae. 

St. John (1), as well as Pulteuey (2), 
knows 

That I had some repute for piose; 

And, till they drove me out of date, 

Could maul a minister of state. 

It they have mortified my pride. 

And made me throw my pen aside; 

It with such talents heaven hath blest ^em, 
Have I not iwason to detest ’em ? 

I'o all my foc's, d(‘ar Fortune, send 
Thy gifts, but never to my irioud: 

I tamely can endure the first; 

But this with envy makes mo burst. 

Thus much may serve by way of proem; 
Proceed wo therefore to oar poem. 

And time is not remote, when I 
Must by the course of nature die; 


When, I foresee, my special friends 
Will try to find their private ends ; 

And, though ’tis hardly understood, 
Which way my death can do them good, 
Yet thus, metliinks, I hear them speak 
‘See, how the deau begins to bicak I 
Pool gentleman ! he droops apace! 

You plainly find it m his lace. 

That old vertigo ia his head 
Will neviT leave him, till he’s dead. 
Besides, his memory decays : 

He recollects not what he says ; 
lie cannot call his Iriends to innid ; 
Forgets tlio place where last he dined ; 
Plies you with stories o’er and o’er; 

He told them fifty times before. 

How does he fancy we can sit 
To hear hia oiit-ol-fashion wit? 

But he takes up with younger folks, 

Who lor his wine will bear his jokes. 
Faith, he must make bis stories shorter. 
Or chauge Ins coninidt'S ouce a quarter: 
In half the tunc he talks them round. 
There must another set be toimd. 

‘ For poetry, he’s jiast hia prime ; 

He takes an hour to find a rhyme : 

Ills fire is out, his wit decaj ed, 

His fancy sunk, his Muse a jade. 

I’d have him throw away his pen— 

But there’s no talking to some men.* 
And then their tenderness appears 
By adding largely to my years : 

‘ He’s older than he would be reckoned, 
And well remembers Chuiles the Second. 
He haidly drinks a junt of wane : 

And that, I doubt, is no good sign. 

His stomach, too, begins to fail; 

Last year wo thought him strong and hale; 
But now he’s quite another thing ; 

I wish he may hold out till spring,’ 

They hug themselves and reason thus: 

‘ It IS not yet so bad with ns.’ 

In such a case they talk m tropes, 

And by their fears express their hopes. 
Some great misfortune to portend 
TSfo enemy can match a fiiend. 

With all the kindness they profess, 

The merit of a lucky guess— 

Wlien daily How-d’ye’s come of course, 
Aud servants answer: * Worse and 
worse!’— 

Would please them better than to tell, 
That, ‘ God be praised! the dean is well.” 
Then he wdio prophesied the best. 
Approves his foresight to the rest: 

‘You know I always feared the worst, 
And often told you so at first.’ 

He’d rather choose that I should die, 
Than his prediction prove a lie. 

Not one foretells I shall recover, 


1 Viscount JBylmgbroke, H William PuUouoy, afterwards created Lari ef Bath. 
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But all agree 1 o give me over. 

Yet Hhould woinc jU3ighi)our leel a pain 
Just in the partw \vh(‘ie 1 complain, 

How nmiiy a mesyage wou'd Ik" send! 
What heaity prayers that J should mend I 
Inquire wiuit legiineu I k(‘pt ? 

What gave me ease, ami liow 1 slept ? 
And more lament when i-was dead 
Thau all tlie snivellers round my bed. 

My good companions, luwei tear ; 

For, tliough you may nustahe a yt*ar, 
Thongli your iirognosties um too fust, 
Tluy must he verUh'd at last. 

Behold the fatal day an iv<‘! 

How is the dean ? ‘ He inst alive.’ 

How the departing pinvin is naid; 

He hardly Ineathes. The d<inn is dead. 

Bekne tlu' passing-bell begun, 

The news through hall the to^Mi is run; 

‘ (hi I may wo all lot death pi<‘pure ! 
YVhat has he leit ? and who’s his heir 
1 know no more than what the news is; 
’Tis all bequeathed to public iisi's. 

* To public uses! there' ’s a whim» 

What Jiad the public done tor him? 

Mere envy, avaiict', and pride': 
lie gave it all—but first he dieel 
And had the dean in all the nation 
Ho worthy Ineiid, no pooi relation? 

Bo ready to do strangers good, 

Forgetting his own llesh and blood , 
How (Jurll (1) his shop from inbbish 
drams: 

Three genuine tomes of Bwift’s Heinains! 
And them to make them pass tlie glibbe'r, 
Ueviseel by Tibbalds, Moore, and Oib- 
ber. (;2) 

He ’ll treat mo as ho docs iny bettors, 
Publish my will, my liLc, iny hitters; ( 3 ) 
Kevivo the libels born to die, 

YVlnch Pope must liear, as well as I. 

Here shift the sceue', to represemt 
TTow {.hose I love my death lament. 

Poor Po])e will gruwe' a. month, and Gay 
A week, and Aibiithnot a day. 

St. John hmiaell will scarce forhear 


[to 1727. 

One year is xiast; a. (Idfereni, sce'iie I 
Ho lurtlier nuiidioii ol the deiun, 

Who now', alas! no more is niissed, 

IHiau if he never did exist. 

Wliere’s now the iavounte of Apollo ? 
De'paite'd : and his w’orks must iollow ; 
Alust undergo tlie e’omnion late: 

Ills kind ol wit IS tun ol date. 

Some country sepnre lo lantot goes, ( 4 ) 
Inepiiies lor Swill m ve'rse and piose. 
Says Lmtot: ‘ I have heard the name ; 

Ih' died a >ear ago ’ ‘•Tlx' same.’ 
lit' st'arelu'H .dl the slioj) 111 vain ; 

‘ Sir, you may lind tlu'tn in Duck-lane. ( 5 ) 
I st'iif tliein, With a load ot hooks, 

Bast Monday to tlx' pastry-cooks. 

’JV) fancy tlx*y could Iiv(' a jear ! 

I lindyoii’re hut a slrangi'r here. 

The dean was lanxms m Ins time. 

And had a kind of kunek at rhyme. 

His wayy ot writing now is past; 

The town has got a better taste. - 
J k('ep no antiquati'd stnK, 

But spiek-and-spau I havi' enough. 

Pray, do but giv<' nx' U'ave to sht'W ’em : 
Here’s (/’olk'y (.hliber’s hirthilav poem ; 
This ode yon ix'ver yt*t have si'i'u 
By Stephen J)uek uiion tlx* tiiu'i'n. ( 0 ) 
Then Ixire’s a h'ller lux'ly iiemied 
Against tlx' Fraftsmau nixl his Iriend; 

It clearly slxivvs (hat all n'lh'Ction 
On mimsteis is disalli'ctum. 

Next, liere’s Sir Boherl’s vnuhealion, 
And Mr. Henley’s ( 7 ) last oral ton. 

Tlie hawkers have not got tlu'in yet; 
Akuir honour ]>l<*as<' lo buy a sel ?’ 

Suppose me tlead ; and then suppose 
A club assembled at the Kos(‘, 

Where, Irom discourse of this mid that, 

I grow the snbj('ct of tlx'ir chat. 

And while t.liev toss my naiix* about, 
Withlavonr some, aud sonx' without, 
One, quite indillerent m the cause, 

Aly eharae.tei impartial draw's : 

‘ Tht' dean, if w'l' believe* re'port, 

Was never ill rec<‘iv(‘d at. court. 

AlUxmgh ironically grave, 

He shamed tlx* fool and laslx'd the knave*. 
To steal a hint w'as luivcr kiieiwn, 


'To bib* Ins pan, and drop a tear. 
The rest will give a shrug, and cry: 
‘ I’m Sony—but we nil must eke I’ . 


] An uifameui.s beokselle'r, who i»nblxhlx‘(l pxws iii the eleiau’s iianxi, wluejh he ixwar 
wmte** 

2 Louis Theob.'ihl, tlx* editor of Sluilcspeare*, .Tjimos Mooi'o Rniythe (a forgotte'ii tlra- 
mafcist satirihed in the Daitciau)^ and Culle'y (libber the actor, dramatist, and po<‘i.~ 
laiiroato. 

3 For soTno of these practices he was brought before the House of Lords. Arbuthuot 
hmaoTously styled Ourll one ol tho new terrors ol d<*ath 

4 Bt'iuard Luitot, a Imok.si'ller Hi'o Pium''s and Letters. 

A pl.Mie where old books ate sold. 

liStoplxui Duck W'as a humble 1 bynx'sh'i—a thrasher, or agricultural labourer—whom 
Qix'eu (Jiiroliun patrouisitd. ilis -works an* txiw ubt'i’ly lorgotU'u. 

7 Doiiunouly called Orator Hi'uh'y, aquiwk lu'eachor iu London, of great notoriety in 
his daj. 
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But wliat he uTit was all lus own.’ 

‘ 8ir, I have heard another stoiy ; 
lie was a most coiiiouuded Tory, 

And giew, or ho is niiich holied. 
Extremely dull, heloie he died.’ 

‘ Can we the Drapior then loiyct? 

Is not our nation in his debt? 

’Twas he that wiit t.he Erapiei’s Letteis 
‘ lit' should have lei t llu'in lor ins betters; 
Wt' had a hundred abler men, 

Nor need depend upon his pen. 

Say what you will about his readinji:, 

You never can deieiid Ins br<*eding:; 

AYho, in his satiies running not 
Could never leave the world in quiet; 
Attacking, when he took the whim, 
Couit, city, camp—all one to him. 

Ihit why would he, cxct'pt he Hlohbcrcd, 
Olleiid bur patiiot, great Sir Robi'rt, 
Whose coimst'ls aid” the sovereign power 
To save the nation every hour? 

What scones oi evil he unravels, 

III sallies, libels, lying travels I 
Not sparing liis own clergy-cloth, 

But eats luto it, like a moth I’ 

‘ Perliaps I may allow, the dean 
Had too much satire in Ins vcm. 

And seemed dotennined not to starve it, 
Because no age could more deserve it. 
Vice, li it e’(‘r can be abashed. 

Must ho or iidiculed or lashed. 

1£ you resent it, who’s to blame ? 
lie neithc'r knew you, nor your name 
Should vice (‘Xpect to ’scape rebuke, 
Becaiis<‘ its owner is a duke ? 

Ills iricndships, still to lew confined, 
Were always oL the middling kind; 

No fools ol rank or mongrel breed, 

Who lam would puss ipr lords indeed. 
Where titles give no right or iiower, 

And peerage is a witheied dower. 

He would have deemed it a disgrace, 

If such a wretch had known hiH face. - . . 

‘ lie never thought an honour done him, 
B(‘cause a peer was proud to own him; 
Would rather slip aside, and choose 
To talk with wits in dirty shoes; 

And scorn the tools with stars and gar¬ 
ters, 

So often seen caressing Chartres. ( 1 ) 
lie kept with princes due decorum, 

Yet never stood in awe befoi(‘ ’em. 

He foliowu‘d David’s lesson just; 

In ])rmces never put his trust: 

And, would you inalce him truly sour, 


Provoke him W'ith a slave in power. 

The lush Senate if jou named, 

With w'hat impatience lie declaimed ! 

Ean Liberty was all Ins cry ; 

Tor lu*r lie stood pn'pared to die ; 

Eor her he boUily stood alone; 

Eoi hei he oft exposed his own. 

Tw'O kingdoms, uist as taction led, 

Had st't a ])nce ii])oii his liead ; 

But not a, tiMilor eoiild he iound 

To sell him lor six luindied pound. (2). .. 

‘Alas, pool dean ! Ins only scope 
Was to be iicld a iinsanthro])e. 

This into general odium diew him, 
V/luch, it he liked, much good may’t do 
- him. 

His xeal was not to lash our crimes. 

But discoLiteiit against the times; 

Foi had w'c made him timely offers 
To raise his post, oi fill Ins coders, 
Perhaps he might have tiiickled down, 
Like other bretliieu oi Ins gown, 

For yiaity he would scarce have bled : 

I say no more—because he’s dead.’ 

^ What wntnigs has lie left hehmd V 
‘I hear tlu'y ’re of a difterc'iit kind : 

A few in verse ; but most in piose : 

Some high-flown pamphlets, I suppose : 
All scribbled iii the worst of times, 

To palliate his fiu'ncl Oxford’s crimes; 

To praise Queen Anne, nay, more, dcdeinl 
her, 

As never favouring the Pretender: 

Or libels yet concealed from sight. 
Against the court, to sIu'av his spite : 
Perhaps his Tuuels, part the third ; 

A he at every st'cond w oid- 

Offensive to a loyal ear :— 

Buf—not one s^-fmoii, you may swear ’ 

‘ lie knew a himdr<*d pleasauf, stoiies, 
With all the fill ns oiAA'liig-, and Tories; 
Was ehoi'rtul fo his dying day. 

And friends would let him have Ins way. 
As for Ins woiks in v<'rs(‘ or pi ose, 

I own myself no judge' ol those. 

Nor can I tell w'luit eiities tluaigiif ’em ; 
But Hub I know, all people' hoiight ’em ; 
As with a moral view'designed. 

To pleas(‘, and to reform maukind: 

And, if he often missed his aim, 

The w'orld must owm it to their snunie, 
The praise is his, and f heirs the blame. 
He gavetlu* little wealth Uc' had 
To build a house for fools and mad ; 

To shew', by one satiric touch, 


1 OoUmol PrariciH Charlies or Cliavtevis, of intamous character, oii wlmni a severe lu- 
digriaiit ('pitnpli was wnttouby Arhuthuot. 

2 la ] 71 h the Queen W'as prevailed upon to issue a proclaiuatiou olleriua Xtk'f) for the 
discovery of the author of a pamphlet: oalh'd I'ho Pahhe S])irit or t,ho Wltup ami in fie- 
iaad, iuthe yi'ar J 724 , Ijord Carteret, as Viceroy oI Ireland, otiered the like rewanl ol 
X300 to any person who would discover the auUior tif The JJrapier'n T’ourth jLetter. 
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No nation wanted it so much. And since you dread no further lasluvs, 

That Idngdom ho hath left his debtor; Methmks you may forgive his ashes.’ 

I wish it soon may have a bettor: 

The Grand Qaestion Debated:—Whether Hamilton's Dawn should he 
turned into a Barrack or a Malt-house, 1729 .* 

Thus spoke to my lady the knight. (1) full of care: 

* Let me have your advict' iii a weighty ahair. 

This Hamilton’s Hawn,(ii) whilst it sticks on my hand, 

I lose by the house what I get by the land ; 

But how to dispose o( it to tluj best biiUler, 

For a barmolc or uuat-Jioif,S(>. we now must consider. 

‘ First, let mo suppose I make it a maU-hoiise, 

Here I have coiuputed the ])rolit will fall to us: 

There’s nine hundred pouud.s for labour and grain, 

I increase it to twtdvii, so three hundred remain; 

A handsome addition for wme and good cheer, 

Three dislies a day, and three hogsheads a year : 

With a doaieu large vessels my vault shall be stored; 

No little scrub loint shah couu' on my board; 

And you and the dean no more shall combine 
To stint me at night to one bottle oi wine ; 

Nor shall I, for his humour, piaaiiit you to purloin 
A stone and a quarter of beel from luy sirloin. 

If I make it a bairack, th(‘ Crown is my tenant; 

My dear, I hav(^ pondeied again and again on’t: 

In poundage and drawbacks I lose half my rent, 

Whatever they give me, I must be content, 

Or 30 m with the court in (*vi‘ry debate; 

And rather than that I would lose my estate.’ 

Thus ended tlie knight: thus began his meek wife; 

‘ It mmt and it nhall bo a barrack, luy hie. 

I’m grown a nieie mopus ; no company comes, 

But a rabble of tenants and rusty dull riiius.(H) 

With parsons what lady can ke(‘p lieiself clean? 

I’m all over daubed when I sit by the dean. 

But if you will give us a barrack, my dear, 

The captain, I’m sure, will always come here; 

I then shall not value his deansliiip a straw, 

For the captain, I warrant, will keep him in awe; 

Oi should he pretend to lie brisk and alert. 

Will tell him that chaplains should not be so pert; 

That men of his coat shoiihl be minding their prayers, 

And not among ladies to give themselves airs.’ 

Thus argiic‘d iny lady, but argued m vain ; 

The knight his opinion reaolvial to maintain. 

But Hannah,(4) who listened to all that was past, 

And could not eiidiin^ so vulgar a taste. 

As soon as her ladyship calU^d to bo dressed, 

« Swift spent almost a whole year (172P~0) at Oosfora. in the north of Ireland, the seat 
of hir Arthur AchoHou, a-Shistiug fcJu* Ailhur In Ins agricultural improvomonts.and lectur- 
mg, as u.snal, the lady of tho mauor upon the luiproveinont of lun- honUU liy walking, 
and her mind by reading. The circmastarico of Sir Arthur letting a ruinous building, 
railed Uamilton’s Bawa, to the crowa lor a barrack, gave rise (o one of tho (loan’s most 
liv(‘ly pieces <jt fugitive humour -/S'entCs Life of Sinfl A bawa is strictly a place near 
a house, inclos(‘d with mud or stone walls to keep tho cattle 

1 Sir Artluir Acheson, an intimate Mentl of the poet Sir Arthur was ancestor of the 
pr(‘.s(*nt Bari ot Gosford 

2 A largo old house hclougiiig to 8ir Arthur, two niilos from his resideuco, 

.. A cant Word in rr<‘laud lor a iio<,>r country cicrgyinau. 

d My lady’s waitniii-maid. 
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Cried: ‘ Madam, why, surely my master’s possessed. 

Sir Arthur the inalster! how fine it will sound ! 

I’d lather the liawn were sunk under yroimd. 

But, madam, 1 guessed there would never come good. 
Whim I saw him so oiten with Darhy and Wood. (1) 

And now my dream’s out; for I was a-dreanied 
That I saw a huge rat; O dear, how I screamed! 

And after, methought, I liad lost my new shoes; 

And Molly she said I should hear some ill news. 

' Dear madam, had you hut the spiiit to tease, 

Yon might have a hariack whenever you please: 

And, madam, I always believed you so stout, 

That for twenty denials you would not give out. 

If 1 had a hiisbaud like iiim, 

’Till he gave me my will, I would give him no rest; 

And rather than come m the same pair of sheets 
With such a cioss man, I would he in the streets. 

But, madam, I beg you contiive and invent, 

And worry him out, till he gives his consent. 

‘ Dear madam, wheiie’ei of a barrack I think, 

An’ I were to be hanged, I can’t sleep a wunk: 

For if a new crotchet comes into my brain, 

I can’t get it out, though 1 ’d never so fam. 

I fancy already a barm'ck contrived, 

At Hamilton’s Bawn, and the troop is arrived ; 

Of this, to bo sure, Sir Arthur, has warning. 

And waits on the captain betimes the next moniing. 

‘ Now see when they meet how their honours behave : 
Noble captam, your servant—Sir Arthur, your slave; 
You honour me much—The honour is miiuj— 

’Twas a sad laiiiy night—But the morning is fine. 

Pi ay, how does my lady ?—My wife’s at your scivice. 

I think I have seen her picture by Jeivas. 

Good-morrow, good captam—I ’ll xvnit on ^mu down— 
You shan’t stir a foot—You ’ll think me a clown— 

For all the world, captain, not half an inch farther— 
You must be obeyed—your servant. Sir Arthur; 

My humble respects to my lady unkiiowm— 

I hope you wall use my house as youi owm.’ 

‘ Go, bring me my smock, and leave olL your prate; 
Thou hast certainly gottiui a cup m thy pate.’ 

* Pray, madam, be quiet: what was it 1 said ? 

You had like to have put it quite out ot my head. 

‘Next day, to be sure, the captain will come 
At the head of his troop, with trumpet and drum; 

Now, madam, observe how he marches in state j 
The man with the kettle-drum enters the gate ; 

Dub, dub, adub, dub. The tnimpeteraS follow, 

Tantara, tantara, while all the hoys halloo. 

See now’^ comes tlui captain all daubed with gold-lacc; 

O la ! the sw^cet g(mtlemau, look in his face ; 

And see how he rides like a lord of the land, 

With the fine fiamiiig sword that he holds m his haiiH; 
And his horse, the dear creter, it prances and rears, 

With ribbons and knots at its tail and its eais ; 

At last comes the troop, by the wmrd of command, 
Drawm up in our court, wheu the captain cries “Stand.” 
Your ladyship lifts up the sash to be Been 
(For sure I had di:f!:ened you out like a queen); 

The captam, to shew' he is proud of the favour, 


1 Two of Sir Arthur’s managers. 
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Looks up to your window, and cocks up his beayer. 

(His beaver is cocked ; pray, madam, mark that, 

Hor a captain o± horse never takes off his hat; 

Because he has never a hand that is idle, 

For the right holds the sword, and the left holds the bridle); 
Then flourishes thrice his sword in the air, 

As a compliment due to a lady so fair; 

(How I tremble to think of the blood it hath spilt!) 

Then he lowers down the point and kisses the hilt. 

Your ladyship smiles, and thus you begin : 

“Pray, captain, b<* pleased to alight and walk in.” 

The captain salutesYou with congee profound, 

And your ladyship currsies half-wav to the ground. 

“Kit, run to your master, and bid him come to us; 

I’m sure he’ll be proud ot the honour you do us; 

And, captain, you’ll do us the favour to stay, 

And take a short dinner here with us to-day; 

You’re heartily welcome ; but as for good cheer. 

You come in the very worst time of the year. 

It I had expected so woithy a guest ”- 

“ Lord, madam ! your ladj ship sure is in ]Ost; 

You banter me. madam, the langdom must grant ”- 

“ You ofliceis, captain, are so complaisant.”^ 

‘ Hist, hussy; 1 think I hear somebody coming- 

‘ Ko, madam; ’tis only Sir Arthur a-hmnraing. 

* To shorten my tale (for I hate a long story), 

The.captam at diniicu’ appeals in his glory ; 

The’dean and the doctor (1) have humbled their pride. 

For the captain’s entreated to sit by your side; 

And, because he’s their betters, you carve for him first. 

The parsons tor envy aie ready to burst; 

The servants amazed are scarce ever able 
To keep off their eyes, as they wait at the table ; 

And Molly and I have thrust in 0111 nose 
To peep at the captain in all his fine clothes; 

Dear madam, be sure he’s a fine-spoken man; 

Do but hear on Ihe clergy how glib bis tongue ran ; 

“ And, madam,” sujs he, “ if such dinners ji^ou give. 

You’ll never want parsons as long as you live; 

I ne’er knew a parson without a good nose, 

But the devil’s as welcome wherever he goes. 

G— d-me, they bid us reform and r(‘x>ent, 

But, zounds, bv their looks they never keep Lout. 

Mister curate, for all your grave looks, I’m afraid 
You cast a sheep’s eye on her ladyship’s maid h 
I wash she would lend you her pretty w'hito Iiaiid 
In mending your cassock, and smoothing your band ; 

(For the dean vAxs so shabby, and iookt‘d like a niimy,> 

That the captain supposed he was curate to Jenny). 
Whenever you see a cassock and goivn, 

A hundred to one but it covers a down; 

Observe bow a parson comes into a room ; 

G— d-me, he hobbles as bad as my groom. 

A scholardj wdien just from his college broke loose, 

Can hardly tell lioiv to cry do to a goose; 

Your Noreds and JUuti'rka and (hnurs (2) and stuff. 

By G—, they don’t signify this pinch of snuff. 

To give a young gentleman right education, 

The army’s the only good school in the nation ; 


1 Dr. Jenny, a clergyman in the neighbourhood 


2 Ovids, Plutaichs, Homerh. 
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My aclioohnaster calk'd mo a dnuco iuid a tool, 

But at cutts 1 was always tlu' cock ol the school; 

1 never could take to luy book tor the blood o’ me, 

And Iht' puppy coDtcbSed he expected no good o’ me. 

Ile caught me one morning coquetting his wile, 

But lie maiik'd me ; X iie’ei was so mauled in my life ; 

So I took to the road, and what, ’y vei-y odd, 

The first man 1 robbed w'as a pm sou, by G —. 

Now, madam, you ’ll think it astiaugc thing to Bay, 

But the sight ot a book inakoy me sick to this day.” 

‘ Nevei siuce I was born did I hoar so much wit, 

Aud, madam, I laughed till L thought I should split. 

So then you looked scorutiil, and snittod at the dean, 

As who should say, JSow wni / Skitut// atid Lcan'l (1) 

But he durst not so niiich a.s once opmi his lips, 

And the doctor was plagnily down in the hips.’ 

Thus rnerciless IJannah ran on in h^'rtalk, 

Til) slie heard tlie dean call: AVill your ladyship walk?’ 
Her ladyship answi'is: ‘ I’m gist coming down.’ 

Tin'll turning to Hannah, and forcing a irown. 

Although it was plain m her heart she was glad, 

Cried * ‘ HuSvSy ! why sure t.h<‘ wench is gone mad; 

How could these cliimcias g<d. into yourbiains? 

Como hither, and take this okl gown lor your pains. 

But the dean, if this seciet should come to liis oars, 

Will ni'vcr liave done vuth liis gibes and his jeers. 

■por your life, not a word of the math'r, I charge ye; 
Give me but a barrack, a fig lor the clergy.’ 


ALEXANDEB POBE. 

United witii Swift in friendship aud in fame, but possessing far 
higher potvers ns a poet, and more refined taste as a satirist, was 
Alexander Pope, horn in London, May 21 , 1688 . He claimed to 
be of ‘ identic blood,’ and stated that his father was of a gentleman’s 
family in Oxfordshire, the iiead of which was the Raid of Bowne; 
his mother was the daugiiter of William Turner, Esq of York To 
this information, a relative of the poet added, that Pope’s grandfather 
was a clergyman in Hampshire, Avho had two sons, the younger of 
whom, Alexander, the poet’s father, was sent to Lisbon to be }7iaced 
in a mercantile bouse, and that there he became a Roman Catholic. 
Recent researches have been directed to the poet.’s personal history, 
aud it lias been found that at the proper period (from 1631 to 1645 ), 
there was a Hampshire clergyman of the name cf Alexander Pope, 
recitor of Thruxlon, aud holding two other livings in the same coun¬ 
ty; but as there is no memorial of him in the oAmrch, and no entry 
ill the register of his having had children, it is still doubtful whether 
this rector of Thruxton was an ancestor of the poet. The poet’s 
maternal descent has been clearly tracedHis grandfather, Mr. 
William Turner, held property in Yorkshire, including the manor of 
Towtiiorpe, which he inherited from lus uncle, llt^ was wealthy, hut 
did not take rank amongst the gentry, as llu'.re is no mention ot the 


1 Nicknames itn ui'v Imb' 

“ (Jriiicdl and Jlihioi u'Ui TfUfct,St by liuntcr, No 5 Loudon. Ib57 
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Turner family in the * Herald’s Yisitations.’ Of the reputed tillianco 
with the Earls of Downe lliere is no proof; if the poet’s family was 
of the same stock, it must have been two centuries before his birth, 
when the Popes, afterwards ennobled as Earls of Downe, were in the 
rank of humble yeomen. In 1677 the poet’s father is found carrying 
on business as a linen-merchant in London, and having acquired a 
respectable competency by trade, and additional property by iiis mar¬ 
riage with Edith Turner—who eDjo3md £70 per annum, a rent-charge 
on an estate in Yorkshire—he retired fiom business about the year 
1688, to a small estate which he had purchased at Biufield, near 
Windsor. The poet was partly educated by the family priest. He 
was afterwards sent to a Catholic seminary at Twyford, near Win¬ 
chester, where he lampooned his teacher, was severely whipi^ed, and 
then removed to a small school in London, where he learned little or 
nothing In his twelfth or thirteenth year, he returned home to Bin- 
lield, and devoted himself to a course of self-instruction, and to the 
enthusiastic pursuit of literature. He delighted to remember that he 
had seen Dry den; and as Dryden died on the 1st of May 1700, his 
youthful admirer could not have been quite twelve years of age. But 
Pope was then a poet. 

As yet a child, and all nnknown to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbeis came. 

At the age of sixteen, he had commenced his ‘ Pastorals,’ translated 
part of Statius, and written imitations of Waller and other English 
poets. He soon became acquainted with some of the most eminent 
persons of the age—with Walsh, Wycherley, Congreve, Lansdowne, 
and Garth; and from this time his life w’as that of a popular poet 
enjoying high social distinction. His ‘Pastorals’ were published in 
Tonson’s ‘Miscellany’ in 1709. In 1711 appeared his ‘Essay on 
Criticism,’ which is said to have been composed two years before publi¬ 
cation, when Pope was only twenty-one. The lipcness of judgment 
which it displays is remarkable. Addison commended the ‘ Essay ’ 
warmly in the ‘ Spectator,’ and it soon rose into great popularity. 
The style of Pope w^as now formed and complete. His versification 
was that of his master, Diyden, but he gave the heroic couplet a jic- 
culiar terseness, correctness, and melody. The ‘ Essay ’ was shortly 
afterwards followed by the ‘ Rape of the Lock ’ (1712) The stealing 
of a lock of hair from a beauty of the day. Miss Arabella Permor, 
by her lover, Lord Petre, was taken seriously, and caused an es¬ 
trangement between the families, and Pope wrote his poem to make 
a jest of the affair, ‘ and laugh them together again.’ In this he did 
not succeed, but he added greatly to his reputation by the effort. The 
machinery of the poem, founded upon the Rosicrucian theory, that 
the elements are inhabited by spirits, which they called sylphs, 
gnomes, nymphs, and salamanders, was added in 1713, and published 
in the spring of 1714. The addition forms the most perfect work of 
Pope’s genius and art. Sylphs had been previously mentioned as 
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invisible attendants on the f?5ir, and the idea is shadowed out in 
Shakspeare’s Ariel, and the amusements of the fairies in the ‘ Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream.’ But Pope has blended the most delicate 
satire with the most lively fancy, and produced the finest and most 
brilliant mock-heroic poem in the world ‘It is,’ says Johnson, ‘ the 
most airy, the most ingenious, and the most delightful of all Pope’s 
compositions.’ In 1713 appeared his ‘Windsor Foiest,’ evidently 
founded on Denham’s ‘ Cooper’s Hill,’ which it far excels. Pope was, 
properly speaking, no mere descriptive poet. He made the pictur¬ 
esque subservient to view^s of historicial events, or to sketches of life 
and morals. But most of the ‘ Windsor Forest’ being composed in 
his earlier years, amidst the shades of those noble woods which he 
selected for the theme of his veise, there is in this poem a greater 
display of sympathy with external nature and rural objects than in 
any of his other works. The lawns and glades of the forest, the rus¬ 
set plains, and blue hills, and even the ‘purple dyes’ of the ‘wild 
heath,’ had struck his young imagination. His account of the dying 
pheasant is a finished picture— 

See from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings ; 

Short is his joy; he tcels the fieiy wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 

Ah ! what avail his glossy varying dyes, 

Hia purple crest and scarlet-circled eyt's ; 

The vivid green his shming plumes nnlold, 

His painted wings, and breast that flamcb with gold ? 

Another fine painting of external nature, as picturesque as any to be 
found in the purely descriptive poets, is the winter-piece in the 
‘ Temple of Fame’—a vision after Chaucer, published by Pope, in 
1715— 

So Zembla’s rocks—the beauteous woik of Irost— 
liise white m air, and glitter o’er the coast; 

Pale suns, untelt, at distance roll away. 

And on the impassive ice the lightnings play ; 

External snows the growing mass supply, 

Till the bright mountains prop the incumbent sky: 

As Atlas fixed, each hoary pile appears, 

The gathered winter oi a thousand years. 

Pope now commenced his translation of the ‘ Iliad,’ for which he 
issued proposals in 1713. It was published at intervals between 1715 
and 1720. At first, the gigantic task oppressed him with its difficul¬ 
ty. He was but an indifferent Greek scholar; but gradually be grew 
more familiar with Homer’s images and expressions, and in a short 
time was able to despatch fifty verses a day. Great part of the man¬ 
uscript was written upon the backs and covers of letters, evincing 
that it was not without reason Swift called him paper-sparing Popp 
The poet obtained a clear sum of £53t30, 4^. by this translation. His 
exclamation— 
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And thanks to Homer, since I live and thrive, 

Indebted to no prince or peer alive— 

was, however, scarcely just, it we consider that this large sum was 
ill pait a ‘ benevelence ’ trom the upper classes of society, designed to 
reward his literary merit. The fame of Pope was not advanced in an 
equal degree with his fortune hy his labouis as a tra,iislator. The 
‘fatal ficilit}^’ ot his rhyme, the additional false oniainents which he 
imparled to the ancient Greek, and his departure Irom the nice dis¬ 
crimination ot character and speech which prevails in Horner, are 
faiills now universally admitted. Oowper—though lie tailed hiiUHelf 
ill ITonier—^justly remarks, that the ‘ Iliad' and ‘ Odyssey ’ in i‘ope’s 
hands Huivu no moic the air of antiquity than if he had liiiuself 
invented tliem’ They still, however, maintain their populaiity with 
the great mass*of readers, and are unequalled in splendid versihcatioii. 

The ‘Odyssey' was not published until 1725, and Pope on this 
occasion called in the assistance of his poetical friends Broonu' and 
Fenton These two coadjutors translated twelve hooks, and the 
notes were compiled by Broome, who received Ifom Pope a sum of 
£500, besides being allowed tlie subscriptions collected fi'i >111 personal 
friends, amounting to £70, 4s. Fenton’s share was onlv £200, 
Deducting the sums paid to his co-translators, Pope realu'^ed by the 
‘ Odyssey ’ upwards of £t:150O; and together the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ 
had brought to the poet a fortune of from eight to nine thousand 
pounds—a striking instance of the princely patronage tiien extend¬ 
ed to literature. 

While engaged with the ‘Iliad,’ Pope removed from Bin field, his 
father having sold his estate there, and resided, from April J71(> till 
the beginning of 1718, at Cliiswick. Here he collected and published 
his poetical works; and in this volume first appeared tlie most 
picturesque, melodious, and passionate of all his productions, the 
‘ Elegy to the Memory of an IJnfortunate Lady,’ and the ‘Epistle of 
Eloisa to Abelard.’ The delicacy of the poet in veiling over the story 
of Abelard and Eloisa, and at the same, time preserving the ardoui of 
Eloisa’s passion; the beauty of his imagery and descriptions; the 
exqni&ite melody of his Teraification, rising and falling like the tones 
of an Eoliau harp, as he successively portrays the tumults of guilty 
love, the deepest penitence, and the'highest devotional rapture,~have 
never been surpassed. If less genial tastes and a love of satire willi- 
drew Pope from those fountain-springs of the muse, it was obviously 
from^no want of power in the poet to display the richest hues of 
imagination, or the finest impulses of the heart At Chiswick, Pope’s 
father died (October 23/1717), and shortly afterwards the poet 
removed with his aged mother to Twickenham, where he had taken 
a lease of a house and grounds, and wdiere he continued to r<‘Side 
diirng the lemainder of his life. This classic sjiot, which Pope 
delighted to improve, and where he was visited by ministers of state, 
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wits, poets, and beauties, is now greatly defaced—his bouse pulled 
down, and bis pleasure-grounds broken up and vulgarised 

Having completed the ‘Iliad,’ the poet’s next greiit undertaking 
was an edition of Shakspeare, published in 1725, in six quarto vol¬ 
umes. The preface to this work is the best of his prose productions, 
but Pope failed as an editor. He wanted the requisite knowledge of 
Elizabethan literature, and the diligence necessary to collate copies 
and fix and illustrate the text. Fenton gave assistance in this edition 
of Shakspeare, for which he received Ut>0, 14v Pope’s i emuneration 
as editor was £217, 126* In 1727 and 1728, Pope published, m con¬ 
junction with his friend Swift, three volumes of ‘ Miscellanies,’ which 
drew down upon the authors a torrent of invective, lampoons, and 
Idicls, and led to the ‘Dunciad.’ This elaborate and splendid satire 
was first printed in an imperfect form in May 1728, then enlarged 
with notes, tlie ‘ Prolegomena’ of Scribleriis, &c. and published in 
April 1729. The work displays the fertile invention of the poet, the 
variety of illustration at liis command, and the unrivalled force and 
tacility of his diction ; but it is often indelicate, and still oftener un¬ 
just towards the miserable poets and critics against whom be waged 
war ‘ I have often wondered,’ says Cowper, ‘ that the same poet 
who wrote the ‘‘ Dunciad” should have written these lines : 

That meicy^i to others show, 

Ttiat mercy show to me. 

Alas for Pope, if the mercy ho shewed to others was the measure of 
the mercy he received !’ iSir Walter Scott has justly remarked, that 
Pope must have suffered the most from ^liese wretciied contentions. 
His pro])ensity to satire was, however, irresistible; he was eminently 
sensitive, vain, and irritable, and implacable in his resentment to¬ 
wards all who had questioned or slighted his podieal supremacy. 

Pope’s lioiise not larfto, hut suflicicntly comraorlinus for tlio wants of an English 
{r<'m,Unn.in whoso Uk'ucIn visiiiul rathoi* than hi-, dw('IU uSt aiul w'ho weic supt'- 

rtoi lO iluMioc’o.ssiiy ot stnt(*ly c<M*oiuom.il On one .snhi it.’iont(Hl to the road, whicli it 
(•'os(‘ly adjoined , on the othoi, to a inuiow lawn hlopinjr to theTliajru's, A piece ot phM- 
.sure-ai'ouud. includiufi u ftai'deu, Wius cut otf by the public load, auawkwaidandiiu- 
po(‘tu:al aiTiiUffeinont. which the proprietor did his b<\st to impiove, by constiiicuiig hi.s 
gfuitto or pas.sago b(‘low the highway Aftei the poet’h death the villa was pinchas(ul 
by Su William' Sinnhopo, and sali-sequeutly occupied by Loid Mendip , but beiug in 
1S07 sold to the Baroness iiowo, it w:us by that lady taken down, ihat a huger bouse 
might 1)0 built near Its site The grounds have suffered a complete cluiu- e since Pope’s 
1 inns .uid an obelisk which ho elected to the memoiv ot his riiothoi at their iurthei ex- 
tnuiuty, has be«'U removed The onlycinnain leinuaiits ot the poeths mansion are the 
vaults upon which it wasliiult. three in utiniber ilie central oiu' being couuected with a 
tunuol, \\ inch, pas-ing undei the road, given admission to the mounds while the side 
otion are ot the chai.ictiii ot giottos, paved with squaie bucks, and stuckover with shells 
It u'•uriou.s to lind ovoi tlio cential Ktoneot the entrance into the lolt ol Chose giottos. a 
hi,i go .unmonito : and over the other tin"* piece of li.irdiuK'd chiy in which its cast was 
lelt. Pope imxst have regaided those inoioly ascmio-ities or !i(\ns little dieam- 

nvg ol (he wondiM'ful tile ol the early comlitiou of out globe winch they assist in tolling 
A nhoit nai row piaz/a m trout of the grottos is pi oha-hly * the ev(mmg (‘oloiiii,id(‘’ of rhe 
liiion on tlu' absence of Lady Mary Woitley Montagu The ta.st<' witli which Pope hud 
out Ills grounds at Twickenham (liv(‘ acri's in all), had a marked ellect on English iauii- 
scapi^ gardmiitig 'Phe PrinciMil Walos took the (le.^igii ol Ins gardoii Irom the poet’.- ; 
am! Kent, Ui.<‘irapvoNor and ombMInher ol pleasuie-giounds, received his bestiesfeoas 
liom Pope, ilo aided matenaUy m banishing the isulf lormal Butch style. 
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His next works were more worthy of his fame. Between the yeai's 
I'Tol and 1735, he had published his Epistles to Burlington, Bathurst, 
Oobham, and Arbuthnot, and also his greatest ethical work, his ‘ Es» 
say on Man,’ being part of a course of moral ])hilosophy in verse 
■wInch he projected. The Essay’ is now read, not for its philoso¬ 
phy, but for its poetry. Its metaphysical distinctions are neglected 
for those splendid passages and striking incidents which irradiate the 
poem. In lines like the following, he speaks with a mingled sweet¬ 
ness and dignity superior to his great master Dryden: 

Hope. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast: 

Man never is, but always to be blest. 

The soul, uneasy and confined from home, 

Bests and expatiates in a life to come. 

The Poor Indian, 

Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 

His soul, proud Science never taught to stray 
Par as the solar walk or milky way ; 

Tet simple nature to his hope has given 
Behind the cloud-topped hill an humbler heaven ; 

Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 

Some happier island in the watery^ waste, 

Where slaves once inoie their native land behold, 

No fiends torment, no Chris< 3 .ans thirst for gold. 

To be, contents his natinal desire, 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fii*e; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 

His faithful dog shall boar him company. 

. Happiness. 

O Happiness ! our being’s end and aim, 

Good, Pleasure, Base, Content, whate’er thy name; 

. That something still which prompts th’ eteiual sigh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die; 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O’erlooked, seen double by the fool and wise ! 

Plant of celestial seed! if dropped below, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou clcign’st to grow 7 
Fair opening to some couit’s propitious shine. 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine ? 

Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield,' 

Or reaped in iron harvests of the field ? 

Where grows!—wheie gi-ows it not ? If vain our toil, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil : 

Fixed to no spot is Happiness sincere; 

’Tis nowhere to be found, or everywhere;' 

’Tis never to be bought, hut always free, 

And, fled from monarchs, St. John I dwells with thee. 

Ask of the learned the way! The learned are blind; 

This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind; 

Some place the bliss in action, some in ease; 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these ; 

Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain; 

Some swelled to gods, confess e’en virtue vain; 

Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 

To trust in eveiything, or doubt of all. 
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The ‘Essay on Man’ is in four Epistles, the first of which was 
published anonymously in February 1738, and the second about three 
months afterwards,, The third and fourth appeared in the winter of 
1733-4 The riirht to print these Epistles for one yenr was bougiit 
by a publisher, G-ilUver, for £50 an epistle. 

Pope’s future labours were chiefly confined to satire. Misfortunes 
were also now gathering round him. Swift was fast verging on im¬ 
becility, and was lost to the world; Atterbmy and G-ay died in 1732; 
and next year his venerable mother, whose declining years he had’ 
watched wdth afiectionate solicitude, also expired. Between the years 
1735yind 1739, Pope published his inimitable ‘Imitations of Horace,’ 
satirical, moral, and critical, containing the most noble and generous 
sentiments, mixed up with withering invective and the fiercest de¬ 
nunciations. ^ In 1742, he added a fourth book to the ‘ Dimciad,’ dis¬ 
playing the filial advent of the goddess to destroy order and science, 
and to substitute the kingdom of the dull upon earth. The point ot 
his individual satire, and. the richness and boldness of his general de¬ 
sign, attest the nndiminished powers and intense feeling of the poet. 
Next year. Pope prepared a new edition of the four books of the 
Dimciad,’and elevated Colley Cibber to the situation of hero of the 
poem This unenviable honour had previously been enjoyed by 
1 lieobald, a tasteless critic but successful commentator on Shaks- 
peare; and in thus yielding to his personal dislike of Cibber, Pope 
injured the force of his satire. The laureate, as Warton justly re¬ 
marks, ‘ with a great stock of levity, vanity, and affectation, had 
sense,^jmd wit, and litimour; and the author of the “Careless Hus¬ 
band ’’ was bjT- no means a proper king of the dunces ’ Cibber was all 
vivacity and conceit—the very reverse of personified dulness, 

Sinking from thought to thought, a vast profound. 

Political events came in the rear of this accumulated and vehement 
satire to agitate the last days of Pope. The anticipated approach of 
tlic Pretender led the government to issue a proclamation prohibit¬ 
ing every Roman Catholic from appearing within ten miles ol Lon¬ 
don. The poet complied with the proclamation; and he was soon 
altcrwards too ill to be in town. This ‘ additional proclamation from 
the Highest of all Powers,’ as he terms his sickness, he submitted to 
without murmuring. A constant state of excitement, added to a life 
of'ceaseless study and contemplation, operating on a frame natur¬ 
ally delicate and deformed from birth, had completely exhausted the 
powers of Pope. He complained of his inability to think, yet, a 
sliort time belbre his death, he said: ‘I am so certain of the soul’s 
being immortal, that I seem to feel it within me as it were by intui¬ 
tion.’ Another of his dying remarks was : ‘There is nothing that is 
meritorious but virtue and friendship; and, indeed, friendship itself 
is only a part of virtue.’ He died at Twickenham on the 30th of 
May, 1744. 
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The character and genius of Pope have given rise to abundance of 
comment and speculation. The occasional fierceness and petulance 
ol his satire cannot be justified, and must be asenbeal to iiis extreme 
sensibility, to over-indulged vanity, and to a liasty and irritable 
temper. His sickly constitution debarring him Irom active pursuits, 
he placed too high a value on mere literary fame, and was deficient 
in the manly virtues of sincerity and candour There was no artifice 
to which he was not willing to stoop to elevate his own reputation or 
lower that of an opponent. The most elaborate of his stratagems 
was that by which he published his corn spoiuleiiee, chaigiiig the 
piiblioalion upon some unknown literary burglar in alliance with 
Curll the bookseller. The whole of his literary liistory is indeed full 
of small plots and manoeuvring, and no reliance can be jilaccd on his 
statements. He appreciated moral excellence—the feeling and the 
admiration were there—hut the lower part of his nature was con¬ 
stantly dragging him down to little meannesses and duplicity At 
the same time he was a public benefactor, by stigmatising the vices 
of the great, and lashing the absurd pretendeis to taste and literature. 
He was a fond and steady friend; and in all our literary biography'', 
there is nothing finer than his constant undeviating anection and 
reverence for Ins venerable parents. 

Me let the tender office long engage, 

To rock t he ciadle of reposjng ago; 

With lenient aits extend a mother’s hreatli, 

IViake languor smile, and smooth the bed ol death; 

Explore the thought, explain th(5 asking eye, 

And keep at least one parent from the sky. 

Prologno to the 

As a poet, it would he absurd to rank Pope \vith the greatest masters 
of the lyie. He w^as the poet of artificial life and manners rather 
than the poet of nature. He was a nice observer and an accurate 
desexfiber of the phenomena of the mind and of the varying shades 
and gradations of vice and virtue, wisdom and folly. He was too 
fond'of point and antithesis, but the polish of the weapon was 
equalled by its keenness. ‘ Let us look,’ says Campbell, ‘ to the spirit 
that points his antithesis, and to the rapid precision ol' his thoughts, 
and wo shall forgive him for being too antithetic and sententious’ 
His wit, fancy, and ^ood Muse are a.s remarkable as his satire, llis 
elegance has never been surpassed, or perhaps equalled . it is a C()iu- 
bination of intellect, imagination, and taste, lauler the direction ol an 
independent spirit and refined moral feeling. If he had studied mote 
in the school of nature and of Shakspeare, and less in the school of 
Horace and Boileau; if be had cherished the frame and spirit in 
which he composed the ‘Elegy’ and the ‘Eloisa,’ and forgot bis too 
exclusive devotion to that which inspired the "DLUiciad,’_ the w'orkl 
wmuld have hallowed his memory with a still more affectionate and 
permanent interest than even that wduch waits on liim as one of <")ur 
most brilliant and accomplished English poets. Mr. Campbell in his 
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‘ Specinieiis ’ }ias given an eloquent estimate of tlie general powers 
of Pope, with reference to his position as a, poet. ‘ Tliiil Pope was 
neither so insensible to tJie beauties of naUiie,noi so indistinct in des¬ 
cribing them, as to forget the character of a genuine I'oet, is what I 
mean to urge, without exaggerating his incturescpieness. But before 
speaking of that quality in his writings, 1 vvouhl ueg leave to observe, 
in the lii St place, that the faculty by which a poet luminously des¬ 
cribes objects <»f a,rt, is essentially the saiim lacnlty 'whieh enables 
him to be a faithful clescriber ot simple nature, in the second place, 
that nature and art are to a greater degree relative terms in poetical 
description than is generally recollected; and, thirdly, that aitifioml 
obj{‘Cts and manners are of so much importance in l1etK^n, as to make 
the exquisite description of them no less characlcristic of genius than 
the (U'seri ption of simple physical appearances. Tlie ])oet is “creation’s 
heir ” He deepens our socud interest in exisience. It is surely by the 
liveliness of the interest which he excites m existence, and not by the 
class of subjects wdiich he chooses, that we most fiiily apiireciate the 
geniusor thelilc of life which is in him. Itis no irieverence to theex 
teriial charms of nature to say, that they aie not more important to a 
poet’s study than the manners and alTections of his species. Natine is 
the no('t’sgoddess ; biitby nature, no one rigditly understands her mere 
inanimate face, however charming it may be, ortho simple landscape 
]uiuiting of trees, clouds, precipices, and flowers. Why, then, try 
Pope, or any other poet, exclusively by his powers of describing in¬ 
animate idienomena? Nature, in the wide and proiier sense of the 
\vord, means life in all its circumstances—nature, moial as well as 
external. As the subject of inspired fiction, nature includes artificial 
forms and manners. Richardson is no less a painter of natuie than 
Homer. Homer himstdf is a minute desenber of works of art; and 
Milton is lull of imagery derived from it Satan’s spear is com¬ 
pared to the pine that makes “the m;ist of some great ammiral;” 
a,lid ills shield is like the moon, but like the moon artificially 
seen through the glass of the Tuscan artist. The “spirit-stirring 
drum, the ear-piercing fife, ilie royal banner, and all the quality, 
])ride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” are all artificial 
images. When Shakspeare groups into one view the most sublime 
objects of the universe, he fixes on “the cloud-capt towuu's, the 
gorgeous xjala,c(‘S, the solemn tenqiles.” Those who have ever wit- 
nef^sed the spectacle of the launching of a ship-of-the-Iine, will 
])erha.ps forgive me for adding tiiis to the examples of the sublime ob¬ 
jects of axtificial life. Of tiiat spectacle I can never forget the im¬ 
pression, and of having witnessed it reflected from the faces of ten 
thousand spectators. They seem jah, IxTore me. I sympathise with 
their deep and silent expectation, and witii their tinal burst of entlni- 
siasm. It was not a vulgar joy, Init an idTecting national solemnity. 
When the vast bulwark sprang from her cradle, the calm water on 
which she swung majestically round, gave the imagination a contrast 
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of the stormy element in which she was soon to ride. All the days of 
battle and nights of danger which she had to encounter, all the ends 
of the earth which she had to visit, and all that she had to do and to 
suffer for her country, rose in awful presentiment before the mind ; 
and when the heart gave her a benediction, it was like one pi’onounced 
on a living being.’ 

Pope has had numerous editors and annotators. Warburton’s 
authorized edition, containing the poet’s last corrections, was pub¬ 
lished in nine volumes, 1751. In 1797, appeared an enlarged edition, 
with memoir, notes, and illustrations, by Joseph Warton, in nine 
volumes; in 1806, the Kev W. Lisle Bowles edited another edition, 
in ten volumes, which contained some additional letters and notes, 
and an original memoir of tlie poet, which led to some controversy ; 
and in 1871, the Rev. Whitwell Elwin commenced an edition, also to 
extend to ten volumes, and to include several Imndred unpublished 
letters and other new materials, collected in part by the Right Hon. 
John Wilson Croker. Of the poetical works (apart from the prose 
treatises and. correspondence) editions have been published by the 
Rev. A. Dyce (1835), the Rev. Dr. G-eorge Croly (1835), the Rev. H. P. 
Cary (1853), and Adol]>hus W. Ward, M.A. (1869). Of these, the last 
is incomparably the best. 

The Mebsiali: A 8ac.red Eclogue. Composed of Sexteral Passages of 
Isaiah the Prophet. WHUetb in Imitation of YirgiVs EollloP' 

Ye nymphs of Sobmia! begin the song: 

To heavenly themes subhmer strains belong. 

The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades, 

The dreams of Pindiis and the Aonian maids, 

Delight no more—0 thou my voice inspire. 

Who touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire! 

Rapt into future times, the hard begun: 

A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son! 

Prom Jesse’s root behold a brunch arise. 

Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies: 

The ethereal spirit o’er its leaves shall move, 

And on its top descends the mystic Dove. 

Ye heavens ! from high the dewy nectar pour, 

And m soft silence shed the kindly shower. 

The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 

Piom storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 

All Climes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail; 

Returning Justice lift aloft her scale; 

Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white-robed Innocence from heaven descend. 

fly the years, and rise the expected morn I 
Oh, spring to light, auspicious Babe, be bom! 

See, nature hastes her earliest wreaths to hring, 

With all the incense of the breathing spring! 

See lofty Lebanon his head advance I 

See nodding forests on the mountains dance ! ^ 

See spicy cloucls from lowly Sarou rise, 

^ And Carmel’s flowery top perfumes the skies I 

* Pirst published in the Spectator lor May L4,1712. 
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Hai’k! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers; 

Prepare tlie way ! a God, a God appears! 

A God, a God ! the vocal lulls reply; 

The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity, 

Lo ! earth receives him troiii the bending sides; 
Sink down, ye mountains ; and ye valleys, rise; 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage, pay; 

Be smooth, ye locks ; ye rapid floods, give way I 
The Saviour comes ! by ancient bards toretold : 

Hear him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, behold! 

He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 

And on the sightless eyeball pour the day: 

’Tis he the obstructed paths o£ sound shall clear, 
And bid new music charm the unfolding ear: 

The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 

No sigh, 110 murmur, the wide woild shall hear; 
Prom every face he wipes oti every tear. 

In adamantine chains shall Death be bound, 

And hell’s grim tyrant feel the eternal wound# 

As the good shepherd tends Ins fleecy care, 

Seeks freshest pasture, and the purest air. 

Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 

By day o’ersees them, and by night protects, 

The tender lambs he raises in his arms, 

Deeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms*; 
Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 

The promised Father of the future age. 

Ho more shall nation against nation rise, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes; 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o’er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more: 

But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 

And the broad falchion in a pjouglishaie end. 

Then palaces shall rise ; the 3 oyful son 
Shall finish what his short-lived sire begun ; 

Their vines a shadow to Ihcir race shall yield, 

And the same hand that sowed, shall reap the field. 
The swain, in barren deserts with suiprise 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise; 

And starts, amidst the thii sty wilds, to hear 
Now falls of water murmuiiiig in iiis ear. 

On drifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 
Waste sandy valleys, once perplexed with thorn, 

The spiry fir and shapely box adoin: 

To leafless shrubs the fiov-'ering palm succeed, 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flowery bauds the tiger lead: 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. 

The smiling infant lu his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speclded snake. 

Pleased, tlie green lustre oi the scales survey, 

And with their forky tongue shall iunocently play. 
Rise, crowned with light, imperial Salem, nae !, 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes I 
See a long race thy spacious courts adorn I 
See future sons, and daughters yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks on, cveny side arise. 

Demanding life, impatient for tlie sides I 
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See barbarous uatious at thy gate attend, 

Walk in tliy light, and in thy temple bend ! 

See thy blight altars thionged with prostiate kings, 

And heaped with products ol Sabseau springs ; 

Lor thee Idnme’s spicy forests blow. 

And seeds ol gold in Opliir’s monntains glow. 

See heaven its sparkling portals wide display, 

And break upon thee m a flood of day ! 

No more the rising sun shall gild the mom, 

Nor evening Cynthia All her silvei horn; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 

One tide ot glory, one unclouded blaze 
O’erflow thy couits : the Light himself shall shine 
Bevealed, and God’s eternal day be thine I 
Tne seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 

Bocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away; 

But flsed his woid, his saving power remains; 

Thy realm for evei lasts, thy own Messiah reigns I 

The Toilet.—From ‘The Bape of the Lock. 

And now, unveiled, the toilet stands displayed. 

Each silver vase in mystic order laid; 

First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores. 

With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 

A heavenly image m the glass appears, 

To that she benas, to that her eye she rears; 

The inferior priestess, at her altar’s side, 

Tremhhng begins the sacred rites of pride. 

Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various oEerings of the world appear; 

From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 

And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 

This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes fi-om yonder box. 

The tortoise here and elephant unite, 

Transformed to combs, the speckled and the white. 

Here files of pins extend then shining rows, 

Putfs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet-doux. 

Now aw’Iul beauty puts on aU its arms; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms, 

Hepairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise. 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

The busy sylphs surround their darling care, 

These set the head, and these divide the hair; 

Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown, 

Ajid Betty’s praised for labours not her own. 

Description of Belinda and the Sylphs.—From the same. 
Not with more glories, in the ethereal plam, 
q’he sun first rises o’er the purpled mam, 

Than issuing forth, the rival of his beams, 

Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames. 

Fair nymphs and well-drest youths around her shone, 

But every eye was fixed on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore. 

Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 

Quick as her <‘yes. ana as unfixed us those. 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends; 
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Oft slic rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the biin, her eyes the gazers strike, 

And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide; 

If to her sliare some female eirors fall. 

Look oil her face, and you ’ll foiget them all. 

This uyiuph, to the destruction of man land, 

Nourished two locks, which graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well conspired to deck, 

■With sinning ringlets, the smooth ivory neck. 

Love in these labyriulhs his slaves detams, 

And miglity hearts are held in slender chains. 

With liairy springes we the birds betray, 

Slight 1 hk‘:5 of hair surprise the finny prey: 

Fair liesses man’s imperial race ensare, 

And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

The advent’rous baron the bright locks admired; 

He saw, he wished, and to the prize aspired, 
itesolved to wm, ho meditates the way. 

By foice to ravish, oi by fraud betray ; 

Tor when success a lover’s toil attends, 

Tew ask if fraud or force attained hia ends. 

Tor this, ere Thcebus rose, he had iiiiplored 
Propitious heaven, and every power adored ; 

But chielly Love—^t-o Love an altar built, 

Ot twelve vast Trench romances, neatly gilt. 

There lay tin ee garters, half a paii of gloves, 

And all the trophies of his former loves; 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pjTO, 

And breathes tliree amorous sighs tc raise the fire. 

Tin'll prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize; 

The powers gave ear, and granted half Ins prayer; 

The rest the winds dispersed in empty air. 

But now secime the painted vessel glides 
The simbeams trembling on the floating tides : 

While melting music steals upon the sky. 

And soft(‘ued sounds along the waters die; 

Smooth ilow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 

Belinda smiled, and all the woild was gay. 

All but the Hylph, with careful thoughts oppressed, 

The impending woe sat heavy on Ins breast, 
lie summons straight his denizens of air; 

The lucid squadrons round the sails lepair. 
fioft o’er the shrouds aeiial whispers breathe, 

That seemed but zephyrs to the tram beneath. 

Some to the sun their insect w mgs unfold, 

Waft oil the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold; 

Transpaicnt forms, too fme for mortal sight. 

Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light. 

Loose to the wind their any garments flew, 

Thill glittering textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipped in the richest tincture ot the skies, 

Where light disports in evcr-ininglnig dyes ; 

While every beam new transit nl colouis flings, 

Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. 

Amid llK‘ circle on tin' gilded mast, 

Superior by the head w as Ai lel iiiaccd ; 

Ills purple Pillions opening to the sun, 

He raised Ins azuie ivand, and thus begun: 

* Ye sylphs and sylphids, to yoiu* chief give car I 
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Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and daemons, hear! 

Ye know the spheres, and various tasks assigned 
By laws eternal to the aerial kind. 

Some in the fields of purest ether play 
And bask and whiten in the blaze of day; 

Some gmde tlie course of wandering orbs on high. 
Or roll the planets thiough the boundless sky ; 
Some, less refined, bcneatli the moon’s pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 

Or suck the mists m grosser an* below. 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main, 

Or o’er the glebe distil the kindly ram. 

Others on earth o’er human race preside, 

Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide : 
Of these the chief the care ot nations own. 

And gnaid with arms divine the British throne. 

‘ Our hambler province is to tend the fair, 

Not a less pleasing, though less glorious caic; 

To save the powder fronrtoo rude a gale, 

Nor let the imprisoned essences exhale; 

To diaw fresh colours from the vernal flowers; 

To steal from rainbows ere they drop in showers 
A brighter wash; to curl their waving hairs, 

Assist their blushes, and inspiie their aiis; 

Nay oft, in dreams, invention we bestow, 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow.’ 

I^rom ‘Eloiisa to Abelard.'* 

In these deep solitndes and awful cells, 

Where heavenly-pensive Contemplation dw’ells. 

And ever-musmg Melancholy reigns, 

What means this tumult in a vestal’s veins ? 

Why rove my thoughts beyond this last retieat? 
Why feels my heart its long-forgotten heat ? 

Yet, yet I love!—Prom Abelaid it came, 

And JEloisa yet must kiss the name. 

Dear, fatal name ! rest ever um'evealed, 

Nor pass these hps in holy silence sealed: 

Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise. 

Where, mixed with God’s, his loved idea, lies: 

O write it not, my htmd—^the name appears 
Already written—^wash it out, my teais ! 

In vain lost Eloisa weeps and prays. 

Her heait still dictates, and her hand obeys. 

Belentless walls ! whose darksome round contains 
Hepentant sighs, and voluntary pains: 

Ye rugged rocks, which holy knees have w’-orn; 

Ye grots and caverns shagged with horrid tliorn!, 
Shrines, where their vigils pale-eyed vii gins keep. 
And pitying saints, whose statues learn to weep ! 
Though cold like you, unmoved and silent grown, 

I have not yet forgot myself to stone. 

All is not heaven’s while Abelard has part. 

Still rebel nature holds out hall my heart; 

Nor prayers nor fasts its stubborn pulse restrain, 
Nor tears for ages taught to flow in vain. 

Soon as thy letters trembling I unclose, 

That well-lmown name awakens all my woes. 

Oh, name for ever sad, for ever dear I 

Still breathed in sighs, still ushered with a teai*. 
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I tremble, too, where’er iny own I find. 

Some due misiortone follows close behind. 

Line after hue my gusinn^^ eyes o’erflow, 

Led through a sad varnUy ot \\ oe : 

Now warm, in love, now withering in my bloom, 

Lost in a convent’s sohtaiy gloom! 

There stern religion quenched the unwilling flame. 
There died the best of passions, love and fame. 

Yet write, oh, w-nto nio all, tliat I may join 
Grief to thy griefs, and echo sighs to thine ! 

Nor foes nor fortune take this powei aw’ay : 

And IS my Abelard less kind than they ? 

Tears still are mine, and those I need not spaie; 

Love but demands what else w^ere shed in prayer : 

No happier task these taded eyes pursue; 

To read and ivcep is all they now can do. 

Tln*u share thy pain, allow that sad relief ; 

Ah, more than share it, give me all thy grief. 

Heaven first taught letters lor some wretch’s aid, 

Some banished lover, or some captive maid ; 

They live, they speak, they hieathe what love inspires, 
Warm from the soul, aud faithful to its fiies. 

The virgin’s ivish without her tears impart, 

Excuse the blush, and pour out all the heart, 

Speed the soft intercourse fiom soul to soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. . . . 

Ah, think at k^ast thy flock deserves thy care, 

Plants of thy hand, and children of thy prayer; 

Erom the false world in early youth they fled, 

By thee to mountains, wilds, and deserts led, 

You raised these hallowed walls ; the desert smiled. 
And Paradise ivas opened in the wild. 

No weeping orphan saw his father’s stores 
Our shrines ii radiate, or emblaze the floors: 

No silver saints, by dying misers given, 

Here bribed the rage of ill-rcquitiid heaven: 

But such plain roofs as piety could raise, 

And only vocal with the Makci’s praise. 

In these lone -walls—their day’s eternal bound— 

Those moss-grown domes with spiiy turrets crowned. 
Where awful ai'ches make a noonday night, 

And the dim windows shed a solemn light; 

Thy eyes diffused a i econciliug ray, 

And gleams of glory bi ighteued aU the day. 

But now no face divine contentment wears, 

’Tis all blank sadness or continual tears. 

See how the force of others’ prayers I try, 

O pious fraud of amorous chanty! 

But why should I ou otheis’ prayers depend? 

Come tiioii, my father, brother, hnsbancl, friend! 

Ah, let thy handmaid, sister, daughter, move. 

And all those tender names in one, tliy love! 

The darksome ])iiies that o’er yon rocks rcclinotl. 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind; 

The waud’ring streams that shim' bedween the Mils, 
The gi'Ots that echo to the tinkling rills, 

The (lying gales that pant upon tlie ti’ces. 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze; 

No more these scenes my meditation aid, 

Or lull to ri'st t.lu' visioiuiry inuid. 

But o’er the twilight groves and dusty caves. 

Long sounding aisles, aud intermingled graves. 
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Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A deathlike sdenco, and a dread re])Ose: 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 

Shades every dower, and darkens every green, 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horioi on the woods. . . . 

What scenes appear where’er 1 turn my view I 
The dear ideas, where I fly, pursue. 

Else in the grove, before the altar nse, 

Stain all my soul, and wanton in my eyes. 

I waste the matm-lamp in sighs lor thee; 

Thy image steals between my God and me ; 

Thy voice I seem in every hymn to hear, 

With every bead I drop too soft a tear. 

When from the censer clouds of fragrance roll. 

And sw'clling organs lilt the rising soul, 

One thought of tliee puts all the pomp to flight, 

Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my sight; 

Ill seas of flame my plunging sonl is di-owned, 

While altars blaze, and angels tremble round. 

While prostrate here in humble giief 1 lie, 

Kind virtuous drops ]ust gathering 111 my eye; 

While praying, trembling lu the dust I loll. 

And dawning grace is opening on ray soul: 

Come, if thou clar’st, all charming as thou art I 
Oppose thyself to lu^aven ; dispute m;^ heart: 

Come, with one glance of those deluding eyes 
Blot out each blight idea of tlie skies ; 

Take back that grace, those sorrows, and those tears; 

Take back my fruitless penitence and prayt'rs ; 

Snatch me, just moimtmg, from the blest abode; 

Assist the fiends, and teai me from my God I 
No, fly me, fly me ! far as pole fronipoh*; 

Eiso Alps botw'een us! and wdiole oceans roll! 

Ah, come not, wuite not. think not once of me, 

Nor share one pang of all I felt for thee. 

Thy oaths I quit, thy memory resign ; 

Forget, renounce me. hate w'hate’er was mine. 

Fair eyes, and tempting looks (w'hich yet I view !> 

Long loved, adored ideas, all adhm! 

O grace serene I O \irtue heavenly fair I 
Divine oblivion of low-thonghted care I 
Fresh-blooming hope, gay daughter of the sky! 

And faith, our early immortal ity ! 

Enter, each mild, each amicable guest 
Deceive, and wTap me in eternal rest I 

Megy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady^ 

What beck’ning ghost, along the moonlight shade,, 

Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade ? 

’Tis she !—^but why that bleeding bosom gored ? 

Why dimly gleams the visionary swmrd ? 

Oh, ever beauteous, ever triendly! tell, 

Is it? in heaven, a crime to love too well 2 
To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 

To act a lover’s or a Eoman’s part ? 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky. 

For those w^ho greatly think, or bravely die ? 

Why bade ye else, ye pow’tus I her soul aspire 
Above the vulgar flight of low desire ? 

Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes; 
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The glorious fault of angels and of gods : 

Thence to their images on eaith it flows, 

And in the breasts oi kings and heroes glows. 

Most souls, ’tis true, but peep out once an age, 

Dull sullen prisoners in the body’s cage : 

Dim lights of life, that bum a length of years, 
Useless, unseen, as lamjis in sepmchres ; 

Like Eastern kings, a laxy state they keep, 

And, close confined to their own palace, sleep. 

From these perhaps—ore nature bade her die— 
Pate snatched her early to the pitying sky. 

As into air the purer spirits flow. 

And separate from their kindred dregs below; 

So flow the soul to its congenial place, 

Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 

But thou, false guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou, mean deserter of thy brother’s blood ! 

See on these ruby bps the trembling breath, 

These cheeks now fading at the blast ot death; 

Cold is that breast which warmed the world before. 
And those love-darting eyes must loll no more. 

Thus, if eternal justice rules the hall. 

Thus shall your wives, and thus your children fall: 
On all the line a sudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent hearses shall besiege your gates: 

There passengers shall stand, and, pointing say— 
While the Jong funerals blacken all the \’^'ay— 

Lo I these were they, whose souls the Furies steeled 
And qursod with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
Thus uulamentcd pass the proud away, 

The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day I 
So perish all, whose breast ne’er learned to glow 
For others’ good, or melt at others’ woe. 

What can atone—Oh, evei-injured shade!— 

Thy fate unpitied, and thy riles unpaid ? 

No friend’s complaint^ no kind domestic tear 
Pleased thy pale ghost, or graced thy inouiTifulbier ; 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed. 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 

By foreign hands thy hunilile grave adorned, 

By strangers honoured, and by strangers mourned! 
What though no friends in sable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 

And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances and the public show ; 

What though no weeping Loves thy ashes grace, 
Nor polished marble emulate thy face ; 

What though no sacred eaith allow thee roona. 

Nor hallowed dirge be muttered o’ei thy tomb ; 

Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers he dressed. 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast: 

There shall the Mom her earliest tears bestow; 
There the first roses of the year shall blow; 

While angels with their silver wings o’ershade 
The ground, now sacied by the relics made. 

So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, 

What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and lame. 
How loved, how honoured once, avails thee not, 

To whom related, or by whom begot; 

A heap of dust alone remums ot thee ; 

'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be ! 

Poets themselves must luU, like those they sung,^. 
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Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 

Even he whose soul now melts m mournful lays, 

Shall shortly want the generous tear he pays ; 

Then fioni his closing eyes thy form shall part, 

And the last pang sh^ tear thee from his heart; 

Life’s idle hnsiness at one gasp be o’er, 

The Muse forgot, and thou beloved no more ! 

M'appiness depends, not on Biclies, hut on Virtue.—From the ^Essay on 
Man,' Epistle IV 
Know, all the good that individuals find, 

Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 

Keaaon’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie m three words—^Health, Peace, and Competence. 

But Health consists with temperance alone; 

And Peace, O virtue! Peace is all thy own. 

The good or bad the gifts of fortune gain; 

But these less taste them, as they worse obtain. 

Say, in pursuit of profit or delight. 

Who risk the most, that take wiong means 01 right? 

Of vice or virtue, whether blest or cursed, 

Which meets contempt, or which compassion first ? 

Count all the advantage prosperous vice attains, 

’Tis hut w'hat virtue flies from and disdains : 

And grant the bad what happiness they would, 

One they must want, which is, to pass for good. 

O blind to truth, and God’s whole scheme below, 

Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue woe! 

Who sees and follows that great scheme the bcjst, 

Best knows the blessing, and will most be blessed. 

But fools the good alone unhappy call, 

For ills or accidents that chance to all. 

See Falkland dies, the viituous and the 311 st! 

See godlike Turemie prostrate on the dust! 

See Sidney bleeds amid the martial strife! * 

Was this their virtue, or contempt of life ? 

Say, was it virtue, more though Heaven ne’er gave, 

Lamented Digby! t sunk thee to the grave ? 

Tell me, if virtue made the son expire, 

Why, full of days and honour, lives the sire ? 

Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop piu'or breath, 

When natm*e sickened, and each gale was death ? 1 - 
Or why so long—^in life if long can be—• 

Lent Heaven a parent to the pooi and me ? . . . 

Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act ’well your part, there all the honour lies. 

Fortune m men has some small difterence made, 

One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade; 

The cobbler aproned, and the parson gowned, 

The friar hooded, and the monarch crowned. 

* What differ more,’ you cry, ‘ than crown and cowl 1’ 

I ’ll tell you, friend—a wise man and a fool. 

You’ll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 

Or, cobbler-like, the parson will be di'unk; 


Lticius CaiTi Lord Falkland, fell fighting under the royal standard, in the battle of 
Newbury. Sept 20, 1643 (see arate"). Marshal Turenne was killed by a cannon-ball at 
Salzhach in Baden, July 26,1675. Sir Phihp Sidney was luorcallywounded at ^utphen. 
Sept 22.1586 (see awte) 

t The Hon Eohert Digby. third son of Lord Digby, who died in 1724 

de BeLsance was made Bishop of Marseilles in 1709. Ho died m 1755 During 
the plague in Marseilles, in the year 1720, he distinguished himself by his activity- 
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Wortli makes the man, and want of it the fellow: 
The rest is aU hut leather or prunella.* . . . 

But by youi' father’s w^orth if yours you rate, 

Count me those only who were good and great. 

Go ! if your ancient hut ignoble blood 

lias crept through scoundrels ever since the flood, 

Go ! and pretend your family is young; 

Nor own your fatheis have been fools so long. 

What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 

Alas I not all the blood of all the Howards, 

Look next on greatness; say where greatness lies: 
‘ Where, but among the heroes and the wise V 
Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 

From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede ; 

The whole strange purpose of their lives to find, 

Or make, an enemy ot all mankind! . . . 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind: 

Or ravished with the whistling of a name, 

See Cromwell, damned to everlastmg fame! 

If all united thy ambition call, 

From ancient story learn to scorn them all. 

There, m the rich, the honoured, famed, and great. 
See the false scale of happiness complete! 

In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay, 

How happy! those to ruin, these betray: 

Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows, 
From dirt and sea-weed as proud Venice lose ; 

In each how guilt and greatness equal ran, 

And all that laised the hero, sunk the man: 

Now Europe’s laurels on theii* brows behold, 

But stained with blood, or ill exchanged for gold: 
Then see them bioke with toils, or sunk in ease. 

Or infamous for plundered provinces. 

O wealth ill-fated ! which no act of fame 
E’er taught to shine, or sanctified from, shame I 
What greater bliss attends their close of Life ? 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 

The tiophied arches, storied halls invade. 

And haunt their slumbers m the pompous shade. 
Alas! not dazzled with their noontide ray, 

Compute the morn and evening to the day ; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale, that blends their glory with their shame! t 
Know then this truth—enough for man to know— 
‘ Virtue alone is happiness below,’ 

The only point where human bliss stands still. 

And tastes the good without the fall to ill; 

Where only moiit constant pay receives, 

Is blest in what it takes, and what it gives; 

The 3 oy unequalled, if its end it gain, 

And if it lose, attended with no pain: 

Without satiety, though e’er so blessed, 

And but more relished as the more distressed: 

The broadest mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 

Less pleasing far than Virtue’s very tears: 

Good from each obiect, from each place acquired, 


* Prunella was a species of woollen htulF, of which clergyraen’s gowns weie often 
made , , , , . 

t The allusion in this splendid passage is to the great I)uko of Marlborough and nis 
•imperious’ duchess, 
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Por ever exercised, yet never tired; 

Never elated, while one man's oppressed; 

Never dejected, while another’s blessed; 

And where no wants, no mshes can remain, 

Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. 

From *T7ie Prologue to the Satires,^ addressed to Dr. Aodouthnot. 

P. Shut up the door, good John! fatigued I said, 

Tie up the knocker; say I’m sick, I’m dead. 

The dog-star iwes! nay, ’tis past a doubt, 

All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out: 

Pire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide ? 

They pierce my thickets, through my grot they glide. 

By land, by water, they renew the charge ; 

They stop the chariot, and they board the barge. 

No place is sacred, not the church is free. 

Even Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me; 

Then from the JVIint walks forth the man of rhyme 
Happy to catch me just at dinner time.* 

Is there a parson, much bemused in beer, 

,A maudlin poetess, a rhyming peer, 

A clerk, foredoomed his father’s soul to cross. 

Who pens a stanza when he should engross ? 

Is there, who, locked from ink and paper, scrawls 
With desperate charcoal round his darkened walls ? 

All fly to Twit’nam, and m humble strain 
Apply to me, to keej) them mad or vain. . . . 

VVho shames a scribbler? Break one cobweb through, 

He spins the slight, self-pleasing thread anew; 

Destroy his flb or sophistry: in vain I 
The creature’s at his dirty work again. . . . 

One dedicates in high heroic prose, 

And ridicules beyond a hundred foes: 

One from all .Grub Street will m;^ fame defend, 

And, more abusive, calls himself my friend. 

This prints my letters, that expects a bribe, 

And others roar aloud: ‘ Subscribe, subscribe !’ 

There arc, who to my peison pay their court: 

I cough like Horace, and though lean, am short. 

Ammon’s great son one shoulder had too high, 

Such Ovid’s nose, and, ‘ Sir! you have an eye I’ 

Go on, obliging creatures, make me see 
All that disgraced my betters, met in me. 

Say for my comfort, Jangiushing in bed: 

‘ Just so immortal Maro held his head 
And when I die, be sure you let me know 
Great Homer died three thousand years ago. 

W^'hy did I write ? what sin to me iinlmown 
Dipped me in ink; my parents’, or my own? 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in iimubers, for the numbers came. 

I left no calling for this idle trade. 

No duty broke, no father disobeyed: 

The muse but served to ease some friend, not wife; 

To help me through this long disease, my life ; 

To second, Arbuthnot! thy art and care, 

And teach the being you preserved, to bear. , . . 

A man’s tine merit ’tis not bard to find ; 

* The JVImt in Southwark was a sanctuary for insolvent debtors. 
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But each man’s secret standard in liis mind, 

That casting-weight pride adds to emptiness, 

This, who can gratity ? for who can guess? 

The bard whom pillered Pastorals renown, 

Who turns a Persian tale for half-a-crown. 

Just writes to make his bairenness appear, 

And strains from hard-bound brains e^ht lines a year; * 
He who, still wanting, though he lives on theft. 

Steals much, spends little, yet has nothing lelt: 

And he, who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 

Means not, but blunders round about a meaning; 

And he, whose fustian’s so sublimely had, 

It is not poetry, hut prose run mad : 

AU these my modest satiie bade translate, 

And owned that nine such poets made a Tate. 

How did they fume, and stamp, and roar, and chafe I 
And swear, not Addison himself was safe. 

Peace to all such I but weie there one whose fii'es 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires ; 

Blest with each talent and each art to please, 

And born to write, converse, and live with case; 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no hi other near the throne,; 

View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 

And hate for arts that caused himself to rise ; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike; 

Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 

A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend; 

Breading even fools, by flatterers besieged. 

And BO obliging, that he ne’er obliged; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his owm applause; 

While wits and Templars every sentence raise, 

And wonder with a foolish face ot jiraise. 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep, if Atticiis were he ? t 

Let Sporus tremble $- A. Wliat ' that thing of silk, 

Sporus, that mere white curd of asses’ milk ? 

Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel ? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 

P. Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings; 

Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 

Yet wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er enjoys : 

So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way; 

Whether in florid impotence ho speaks. 

And, as the iirompter breathes, the puppet squeaks; 

Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad, 

HaK froth, half venom, spits himself abroad. 

In puns, or politics, or tales, or lies. 


Aiii 

t The jealousy betwixt Addison and Pope, oiifonatingm literary and political rivalry, 
has been rendered memorable by the above highly famshed and pomuaaC satne When 
Atterbury read it, ha saw that Pope’s stiength lay in saLiiical puotn. and lie wrote to 
him not to sutler that talent to be unemployed 4- Loid Hervey. 
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Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or ■blasphemies; 

His wit all seesaw, between that and tJm, 

Now high, now low, now master up, now miss, 

And he himself one vile antithesis. 

Amphibious thing 1 that acting either part. 

The trifling head, or the coiTupted heart. 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board. 

Now trips a lady, and now stints a lord. 

Eve’s tempter thus the Kabbins have expressed: 

A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest. 

Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 

"Wit that can creep, and piide that licks the dust. 

Not fortune’s worshipper, nor fasluon’s fool; 

Not lucre’s madman, nor ambition’s tool: 

Not proud nor servile ; be one poet’s praise, 

That, if he pleased, ho pleased by manly ways; 

That flattery even to kings he held a shame. 

And thought a lie in verse or prose the stime ; 

That not in fancy’s maze he wandered long. 

But stooped to truth, and moralised his song; 

That not for fame, but virtue’s better end. 

He stood the furious foe, the timid friend. 

The damning critic, half-approving wit, 

The coxcomb hit, or fearing to be hit; 

Laughed at the loss of filends he never had, 

The dull, the proud, the wicked, and the mad; 

The distant threats of vengeance on his head: 

The blow, unfelt, the tear he never shed ; 

The tale revived, the lie so oft o’erthrown, 

The imputed trash, and dulness not his own; 

The morals blackened when the wiitings ’scape 
The libelled person, and the pictured shape; 

Abuse on all he loved, or loved him, spread, 

A friend in exile, or a father dead; 

The whisper, that to gi'eatness still too near, 

Perhaps yet vibrates on his sovereign’s ear. 

Welcome for thee, fair Virtue, all tile past; 

For thee, fair Virtue I welcome even the last I 

The Man of Boss*—From Moral Fssays, Epistle IIV 

But all our praises why should lords engioss ? 

Eise, honest Muse! and sing the Man of Ross : 

Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 

And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 

From the dry rock who hade the waters flow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns tossed, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost; 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain, 

Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale mth shady rows ? 

Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 

Who taught the heaven-directed spire to rise ? 

‘ The Man of Ross,’ each lisping babe replies. 

Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread; 

The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread: 

He feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state, 

Where age and want sit smiling at the gate : 


TheM^anpf Epss-v^s Mr John Kvrle, who died in 1724, aged ninety, and was in¬ 
terred in the church of Eoss, m Herefoidshire Mr. Kyrle was enabled toefiect many of 
Ins benevolent puzposes by the assistance of tnonds to whom he acted as almoner. 
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Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blessed, 

The youiif? who labour, aud the old who rest. 

Is any sick ? the Man ol Eoss relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, and med’emo makes and gives. 

Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 

Balked are the courts, and contest is no more: 

Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 

And vile attorneys, now an useless race 
B. Thrice happy man. enabled to pin sue 
What all so wish, but want the power to do I 
C say, what sums that generous hand supply ? 

What mines to swell that boundless chanty ? 

P. Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 

This man possessed—^five hundred pounds a year! 

Blush, Grandeur, blush ! proud courts, withdraw your blaze ! 
Ye little stars! hide your diminished rays. 

B. And what! no monument, inscriptiop, stone? 

His race, his form, his name almost unknown? 

P. Who builds a church to God, and not to fame 
Will never maik the niaihlo with his name: 

Go, search it there, ’where to be horn and die, 

Of rich and poor makes all the histoiy; 

Enough, that virtue filled the space between * 

Proved by the ends of bemg to have been. 

Death of Yilliers^ Duke of Buckingham, 

In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung. 

The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but lepaired with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter danglmg from that bed 
Where tawdiy yellow strove with dirty red, 

Great Villiers lies*—alas ! how changed from him, 

That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim! 

Gallant and gay, in Cliveden’s pioiid alcove, 

The how’-er ot wanton Shrewsbury and love; 

Or just as gay, at council, in a ring 


^George Yilliers, second Duke of Buckinghanl Pot Drydon’s cliaiactor of Villiers, 
see ante Pope has over-coloured the picture of the duke’s death, he did not die 
1 a an. inn, but m the house ot one of his tenants in Yorkshire, at Kirby-Mooiside The 
event took place m 3688, when ViUiors was in Ins sixty-tiist year Pope alludes to Chei- 
deii and tlio Countess ot Shrewsbury, Ghetden was a villa on the banks ot the Thames, 
in which the countess and Buckingham resided lor some time * The Cuante‘'S ot Shiows- 
hury.’ says Pope, ‘ was a woman abandoned to gallantries The Earl, hei husband, 
was killed by the Duke ol Buckingham m a duel, and it has been said, that dining the 
combat, she held the Duke’s horse in the habit of a page ’ Burnet savs the Duke had 
gieat liveliness of wit. with a peculiar faculty ot turning all thing into liclicule Of this 
faculty the farce of the Rehearsal (see ante') is an example But in the composi¬ 
tion of the piece, tho Duke was asMsted by Butler, Sprat, Clitford, and others Daven- 
ant, under tho character ot * Bilboa, ’ was the original hoio of the laice, and after his 
death. Dry den. as ‘ Bayes, ^ was substituted The extravagances ot the rhyming, 
lieioic plays wore parodied, and Drjdeu’s dio.ss, manner, and usual expressions copied 
on the stage. Some of the phrases aie still cmieut Thus the new play-writers weie 
said to be ‘ lellows that scorn, to imitate nature , but are given altogotiier to elevate and 
smprisc ’ When Bayes is rtunmded that the plot stands still, ho breaks out : ‘Plot 
stands still ' hy what a devil is the plot good for, but to bring in fine things V Dryden 
was a great snutter, and W'hen about to engage lu any considerable work, he took medi¬ 
cine and observed a cooling diet Bayes alludes to this: Tf 1 am to write familial' things, 
as sonnets, to Armula, and the Like. I make use of stewed piunes only; but when I have 
a grand design in hand X ever take physic, and let blood, lor when you would have pure 
swiftness of thought and liery liigiits of laucy, you must have a care of the pensive part; 
in fine, you must purge the belly. ’ Sheiidau’s Untie was evidently suggested by the 
liehearml. 
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Of mimic statesmen, and tlieir merry king. 

No wit to flatter, loft of all Ins store I 
No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends. 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends. 


The Dying Christian to his Soul. 


Vital spark of heavenly flame, 

Quit, O quit this mortal frame : 
Tremhlmg, hoping, lingermg, flying— 
O the pain, the bliss of dying I 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife. 
And let me languish into life ! 

Hark ! they whisper; angels say, 

‘ Sister spirit, come away I’ 

What is this absorbs me quite ? 


Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirits, diaws my breath ? 
TeU me, my soul, can this be death ? 

The world recedes: it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes 1 my eais 
With sounds seraphic ring : 

Lend, lend your wangs ! I mount! I fly I 
O Grave I where is thy victory ? 

^ O Death I where is thy sting ? * 


We may quote, as a specimen of the melodious versification of 
Pope’s Homer, the •well-known moonlight scene in the ‘ Iliad ’ (Book 
viii.), which has been both extravagantly praised and censured. 
Wordsworth and Southey unite in considering the lines and imagery 
as contradictory and false. It will be found in this case, as in many 
passages of Dryden that, though natural objects be incorrectly 
described, the beauty of the language and versification elevates the 
whole into poetry of a high imaginative order: 


The troops exulting sat in order round, 

And beaming flres illumined all the ground, 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night! 

O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene '; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole; 
O’er the dark trees a yellow verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head; 

Then shine the vales, hie rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bm-sts from all the skies: 

The conscious swains, reioicing in the sight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays ; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls and tremble on the spiles. 

A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shoot a shady liistie o’er the fiefd- 
Euli fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 

Whose umbered arms, by fits, thick flashes send: 


Pope was indebted to an obscure rhymester, Thomas Puatman (1632-1672), for some 
of the ideas in this ode. For example: 

■When on my sick-bed I langnish 
Pull of sorrow, tnll ot anguish; 

Painting, gasping, trembling, crying, 

Panting, groaning, speechless, dying, 

Methinks 1 hear some gentle spirit say, 

‘ Be not fearful, come away!’ 

Platman was an artist. He was author of some Pindaric odes and otherpooms, of which 
a volume was published in 1674. 
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Loud ncigli the coursery o’er tiieir heaps of corn, 

And aideut warriors wait the rising morn. 

Pope followed the old version of Chapman; 

And spent all night in open fields ; fires round about them shined, 

As when about the silver moon, when air is free fioni wind, 

And stars shine clear, to whose sweet beams, high prospects, and the brows 
Of all steej) hills and pinnacles, thrust up theniaelvc'S foi shows ; 

And oven t-iie lowly valleys joy to glitter in their siglil, 

"VVlien the unmeasured liimameut bijisls to disclose her light, 

And all the signs m heaven are seen, that glad the shcpheid’s heart: 
tSo many fues disclosed their beams, made by the Tiojau jiart. 

Before the face of llion, and her bright turrets shewed. 

A thousand courts of guard kept fires, and every guard allowed 
Pitty stout men, by whom then hoise oat oats, and hard-wlute corn, 

And all did wistfully expect the silver-throned morn. 

Gowper’s translation is brief, but vivid and distinct: 

And when aronnd the clear hi ight moon, the stars 
Shine m full splendour, and the winds are hushed, 

The groves, the uiountam-tops, the headland heights 
Stand all appaieiit, not a vapour streaks 
The boundless blue, but ether opened wide 
All glitters, and the shepherd’s heart is cheered. 

So numerous seemed those fires, betweeu the stream 
Of Xautlius blazing, and tluj fleet of Greece, 

In jirospect all of Troy, a thousand fires, 

Each watched by fifty warriors seated near; 

The steeds bcisido the chariot stood, their com 
Choviiia:, inid waiting till the golden-tnroned 
Am ora should restore the light of day. 

Associated with Pope in iiis Homeric Inbours were, as already 
stated, Fenton and Broome. Elijah FifiNTOisr (1683-17S0) was an 
amiable scholar and man of letters; a native of Shelton, near Stoke 
in Staifordshire ; took Ins degree of B.A.-in Jesus College, Cambridge, 
in 1704, but being a Nonjuror in principle, be was, as Johnson says, 
‘ driven out a commoner of nature,’ and subsisted chiefly by teach¬ 
ing. In 1717, he published a volume of poems; in 172d, a tragedy, 
entitled ‘ Maiiamne,’ by which, Dr. Young says, he made £1500; and 
in 1729 he aiinotaletl the works of Waller. One of Fenton’s poetical 
productions, a Pindaric Ode, addressed to Lord G-ower, was greatly 
admired hy P()pe and Akenside —William Broome (1689-1745) was 
a native of Haslington, county of Chester, took his degree of M.A. 
in St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1716. He entered the church, 
married a wealthy widow, and died rector of Piilham, in Norfolk. 
He collected and published his iioems in 1739. He was happier as 
a translator than as an original poet, and his annotations on the 
‘ Iliad ’ and ‘ Odyssey ’ evince his learning. 

MINOR POETS SATIRISED IN THE DUNCIAB. 

The satire of Pope has invested with literary interest many name; 
that wmuld otherwise have long since passed to ol)livion. The ha< 
poets outwitted him, as Swift ])redicteil, and provoked liim to trans 
mit their names to posterity. The tirst hero of the ‘ Dunciad,’ Lewt 
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Theobald (who died in 1744), procured the enmity of Pope by 
criticising his edition of Shakspeare, and editing a more valuable 
edition himself. Being well versed in the Elizabethan writers, and 
in dramatic literature generally, Theobald excelled Pope as a com¬ 
mentator. He also wrote some poetical and dramatic pieces, but 
they are feeble performances.— John Dennis (1057-1734) was known 
as ‘ the critic,’ and some of Ids ciitical disquisitions evince an acute 
but narrow and coarse mind. He had received a learned education, 
and was well read in ancient and modern literature ; but lus intolera¬ 
ble vanity, irritable temper—heightened by intemiierance—and the 
wmnt of literary success, seem to have led him into absurdities, and 
rendered his whole life a scene ot warfaie. His critiques on Addi¬ 
son’s ‘ Cato ’ and Pope’s Homer are well known. He wrote several 
plays, for one of which—a tragedy called ‘Appius and Virginia ’ (1708) 
—he invented anew species of thunder, which was appioyed of in 
the theatres. His play was not successtiil; and some time afterwards 
being present at the representation of ‘Macbeth,’he heard his own 
thunder made use of, on which he exclaimed : ‘ See how these rascals 
use me ; they will not let my play run, and yet they steal my thun¬ 
der 1’ Many other ludicrous stories are told of Dennis, whose self- 
importance amounted to a disease. Southey has praised Dennis’s 
critical powers; and no doubt vigorous, discriminative passages may 
be selected from his works. They are, in general, however, heavy, 
and destitute of anv fine perception or w^ell-regulated judgment.— 
Charles Gtldon (1665-1734) wrote a number ot works, critical and 
dramatic. His plays were unsuccessful, but his ‘Complete Art of 
Poetry’ (1718) is a work of considerable research and care. One 
volume consists of criticism on the ancient and modem poets, and a 
second contains selected specirhens. 

As Gildon preferred Tickell as a translator, and Ambrose Philips as 
a pastoral poet, to Pope, he was keenly satirised in the ‘ Dunciad ’ 
and ‘Moral Essays.’ Leonard Welsted (1689-1747) was the 
author of two volumes of miscellaneous poetry, collected and repub¬ 
lished by Nichols in 1788. Welsted w^as clerk in ordinary to the 
Ordnance. He was an accomplished scholar and an elegant poet, 
but his works, not being characterised by any novelty of design or 
originality of style, are now almost unknown.— Thomas Cooke 
^^703-1756) was the author of several dramatic pieces, poems, and 
translations. His translation of Hesiod was able and popular.— 
f^LARON Hill (1685-1750) wrote several poems and plays, and was 
ionspicuoiis among the literary men of the first half of the eighteenth 
lentury; but his best title to distinction is his correspondence with 
r’ope, and the allusion to him m the ‘ Dunciad ’ The spirit with 
vhich Hill met the attack of Pope, and the victory he obtained over 
dm in the correspondence that ensued, are creditable to him both as 
, man and an author. Only one of Hill’s dramas, the tragedy of 
Zara/ after Yoltaire, can be said to have been popular, lie Vas an 
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ingenious speculative man, but seldom successful in any of his 
schemes—Of the numerous other small victims of Pope—James 
Moore Smythe, Concauen, Breval, Ralph, Arnall, &c. it seems un¬ 
necessary to give any notice here They have been preserved, like 
straws in amber, in the poef s satire, hut had no influence on the lite¬ 
rature of the age. In almost every instance, Pope was the aggressor. 
He loved satire; some fancied slight, rivahy, or political difference 
inspired his resentment, and he wasted on inferior objects powers 
fitted for the higher and nobler purtioses of the moral Muse. 

EICHARD SAVAGE. 

One of Pope’s assistants, though in a very undignified capacity, 
was RiCHAiiD Savage, who supplied the ‘private intelligence and 
secret incidents ’ which add poignancy to the satire of the ‘ Dunciad.’ 
Stivage is better known for his misfortunes, as related by Johnson, 
than for any peculiar novelty or merit in his poetry. The latter 
rarely rises or continues long above thejlevel of mediocrity; the former 
seem a romance in real life. It is almost certain, however, that 
Johnson’s memoir, derived directly or indirectly trom Savage him¬ 
self, is little else than a romance, and its hero an impostor. Savage 
was born in London, January 16, 1696-7, the reputed issue of an 
adulterous connection between the wife of Charles Lord Brandon, 
afterwards Earl of Macclesfield, and Richard Savage, Earl Rivers. 
Lady Brandon had been separated from her husband about ten years 
when she formed a liaison with Lord Rivers, by whom she had two 
children, a female child (that lived only a short time, and was 
christened after the father and mother, ‘Ann Savage’), and a male 
child, baptised as ‘Richard Smith.’ Richard Smith, like the pre¬ 
ceding child, was removed and placed at nurse, being taken away by 
a baker’s wife, named Portlock, who said the child was her own, and 
from this time all trace of the infixnt is lost. ‘ If we are to believe 
Savage’s story, the countess, from the hour of his birth, discovered a 
resolution of disowning him, and would never see her child again; 
suffered a large legacy left to himhy hisgodmotlier to he embezzled for 
want of some one to prosecute Ids claim; told Earl Rivers, his futlier, 
on his death-bed (1713) that his child was dead, with the express 
object of depriving him of another legacy of £6000; endeavoured to 
have him kidnapped and transported; and finally interfered to the 
utmost of her power, and by means of an “atrocious calumny,” to 
prevent his being saved from the hangman.’* Most of these asser¬ 
tions have been disproved- Indeed, the story of the legacy is palpia- 
bly untrue, for, as Mr. Croker has remarked, if Savage had a title to 
the legacy, he could not have found any difficulty in recovering it. 
If the executors had resisted his claims, the whole costs, as well as 


* Soo lYotasand Queries lor 1858, where the caac is fully mvestigated by Mr. Moy 
Thomas 
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the legacy, must have been paid by them, if he had been the child to 

whom it was given. 

Savage or (Smith) is first heard of in 1717, when was published 
* The Convocation, or a Battle of Pamphlets, a Poem, written by Mr. 
Bicharcl Savage.’ Kext year (1718) he produced a comedy, ' Love in 
a Veil,’ which was published by Curll, and stated on the title-page 
to be ‘ written by Richard Savage, G-ent, son of the late Eai*l Rivers ’ 
In Jacob’s ^ Lives of the Poets’ (1717), the same story is repeated with 
additions; and Aaron Kill in his periodical, ‘The Plain Dealer,’ in¬ 
serted letters and statements to the same effect, which were furnished 
by Savage. His remarkable history thus became known, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, the vices and frailties of his character began also to be dis¬ 
played. Savage was not destitute of a love of virtue and principles 
of piety, but his habits were low and sensual His temper was irri¬ 
table and capricious ; and whatever money he received, was instantly 
spent in obscure haunts of dissipation. In a tavern brawl, in 1727, 
he had the misfortune to kill a Mr. James Sinclair, for which he was 
tried and condemned to death, but was pardoned by Queen Caroline, 
and set at liberty. He published various poetical pieces as a paeans 
of support; and having addressed a birthday ode to the queen, call¬ 
ing himself the ‘ Volunteer Laureate’—to the annoyance, it is said, of 
Colley Cibber, the legitimate inheritor of the laurel~her mnjesty sent 
him £50, and continued the same sum to him every year. His threats 
and menaces induced Lord Tyrconnel, a friend of his mother, to take 
him into his family, where he lived on equal terms, and was allowed 
a sum of £200 per annum. This, as Johnson remarks, was the ‘ golden 
period’ of Savage’s life. As might have been foreseen, however, the 
habits of the poet differed very widely from those of the peer; they 
soon quarrelled, and the former was again set adrift on the world. 
The death of the queen also stopped his pension; but his friends 
made up an annuity for him of equal amount, to which Pope gener¬ 
ously contributed £20. Savage agreed to withdraw to the country 
to avoid the temptations of London. He selected Swansea, but stop¬ 
ping at Bristol, was treated with great kindness by the opulent mer¬ 
chants and other inhabitants, whom he afterwai\ls libelled in sar¬ 
castic poem. In Swansea he resided about a year; biit on revisiting 
Bristol, he was arrested for a small debt, and being unable to find 
bail, was thrown into prison. His folly, extravagance, and pride, 
though it was ‘pride that licks the dust,’had left him almost without a 
friend. He made no vigorous effort to extricate or maintain himself.^ 
Pope continued his allowance; but being provoked by some part of 
his conduct, he wrote to him, stating that he was ‘ determined to 
keep out of his suspicion by not being officious any longp*, or obtrud¬ 
ing into any of his concerns’ Savage h'lt the force of this rebuke 
from the steadiest and most illustrious of his friends. He was soon 
afterwards taken ill, and his condition not enabling him to procure 
medical assistance, he was found dead in his bed on the morning of 
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the 1st of August, 1743. T]ie keeper of the prison, who had treated 
him with great kindness, buried the unfortunate poet at his own 
expense. 

Savage was the autlior of two plays, and a volume of miscellane¬ 
ous poems. Of the latter, the principal piece is ‘The Wancleier’ 
(1739), written with greater care than most of his other productions, 
as it was the offspring of that happy period of his life when he lived 
with Lord Tyrconnel. Amidst much puerile and tawdiy descrip¬ 
tion, ‘ The Wanderer ’ contains some impressive passages. " The ver¬ 
sification is easy and correct. ‘ The Bastard ’ (1728) is also a superior 
poem, and bears the impress of true and energetic feeling. One cou¬ 
plet is worthy of Pope. Of the bastard, he says: 

He lives to build, not boast, a generous race; 

No tenth transmitter of a foolish face. 

The concluding passage, in which he mourns over the fiital act by 
which he deprived a fellow-mortal of life, and over his own distress¬ 
ing condition, possesses genuine and manly pathos ; 

Is chance of guilt, that my disastrous heart, 

Hor mischict never meant, must ever smart ? 

Cau self-defence be sin ? Ah, plead no inoie ! 

What though no purposed mahee stained tliec o’er, 

Had Heaven befriended thy unhappy side. 

Thou hadst not been provoked—or thou hadst died. 

Ear be the guilt of hoiueshcd blood from all 
On whom, unsought, embroiling dangers fall I 
Still the pale dead revives, and lives to me, 

To me ! through Pity’s eye condemned to see. 

Remembrance veils his rage, but swells his late; 

Grieved I torgivo, and am grown cool too late. 

Young and imthoughtful then; who knows, one day. 

What ripening virtues might have made then way I 
He might have lived till folly died in shame, 

Till kindling wisdom felt a thirst for fame. 

He might perhaps bis country’s friend have proved; 

Both happy, generous, candid, and beloved ; 

He might have saved some -worlli, now doomed to fall. 

And I, perchance, in him, liave murdered all. 

O fate of late repentance ! always vam : 

Thy remedies but lull undying pain. 

Wliere shall ray hope find rest ? No mother’s care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer ; 

No father’s guardian hand my youth maintained. 

Called forth my virtues, or Iiom vice restrained; 

Is it not thine to snatch some powerful arm, 

First to advance, then screim fiom futme harm? 

Am I returned from death to live in pam ? 

Or would imperial pity save in vain ? 

Distrust it not. What blame cun mercy fuiil. 

Which gives at once a life, and lears a mind? 

Mother, miscalled, farewell-—of soul stwere. 

This sad reflection yet may for<‘,e one tear; 

All I was wretched by to yon 1 owed; 

Alone from strangers every comfort flowed! 

Imst to the life you gavis your sou no more. 

And now adopted, who was doomed before, 
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New born, I may a nobler mother claim, 

But dare not whisper her immortal name; 

Supremely lovely, and serenely great. 

Majestic mother of a kneeling state; 

Queen of a people’s heart, who ne’er before 
Agreed—^yet now with one consent adore! 

One contest yet remains in this desire, 

"Who most shall give applause whore all admire. 

From the Wanderer. 

Yon mansion, made by beaming tapers gay, 

Browns the dim night, and couiiteiieits tlie day; 

From ’lumined windows glancing on the eye. 

Around- athwart, the frisking shadows fly, 

There midnight riot spreads illnsiye joys, 

And fortune, health, and dearer time destroys. 

Soon deatli’s dark agent to luxuriant case 
Shall wake sharp warnings in some fierce disease. 

O man ! thy fabric’s iilm a well-formed state: 

Thy thoughts, first ranked, were sure desigiu'd the great 
Passions plebeians are, winch factions raise ; 

Wine, like poured oil, excites the raging blaze; 

Then giddy auaichy’s rude tiiumphs rise: 

Then sovereign Eeason from her empire flies : 

That ruler once deposed, wisdom and wit, 

To noise and folly, place and power, submit; 

Hke a frail bark thy weakened mind is tossed, 
Unsteeied, mihalanced, till its wealth is lost. 

The miser-spirit eyes the spendthrift hen, 

And mourns, too late, effects of sordid care. 

His treasures fly to cloy each fawning slave, 

Yet grudge a stone to dignify liis gi'avc. 

For this, low-thoughted cratt his life employed; 

For this, though wealthy, he no wealth cMijdyed ; 

For this he griped the poor, and alms denied, 

Unfriended lived, and uiilamented died. 

Yet smile, grieved shade! when that unprosporous store 
Fast lessens, when gay hours return no more; 

Smile at thy heir, bSiolding, in his fail, 

Men once obliged, like him, uugratetul all! 

Then thought-inspiring woe his heart shall mend, 

And prove his only wise, unflattering triond. 

Folly exhibits thus unmanly sport, 

While plotting Mischief keeps reserved her court. 

Lo ! from that mount, in blasting sulphur broke. 

Stream flames voluminous, enwrapped 'With smoke! 

In chariot-shape they whirl up yonder tower. 

Lean on its biow, and like destruction lower ! 

From the black depth a fiery legion springs; 

Each bold bad sceptre claps hei sounding wings : 

And straight beneath a summoned, traitorous band, 

On horror bent, in dark convention stand: 

From each fiend’s mouth a ruddy vapour flows, 

Glides through the roof, and o’er the council glows: 

The villains, close beneath the infection pent, 

Feel, all possessed, their rising galls ferment; 

And hum mth faction, hate, and vengeful ire, 

For rapine, blood, and devastation dire I 

But Justice marks their ways: she waves m air 

The sword, high-tlm^atemng, like a comet’s glare. 

While here dark Vilktmy herself deceives, 
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There studious Houosty our yiew relicves, 

A feeble taper from j on lonosorao loom, 

Scattering thui layy. |ust ghinmors thicugh the gloom; 

There sits the sapient haul iii musefnl mood, 

And glows impassioned foi his couutiy’s good! 

All tlie bright spirits of the iiist combined, 

Inf 01 m, reline, and piompt his towering mind ! 

A prose pumplilet, ‘The Author to he Let,’ writion under the name 
of Iscariot Hackney, is ascribed by Johnson to Savage; hut it was 
undoubtedly the work of Pope. -It is a satire on the petty waiters ol 
that period. It has also been confidently stated, that both the ^ Yol- 
unteer Laureate’ and ‘The Bastard’ were written by Aaron Hill to 
serve the cause of his friend or protege. 

SIR SAMUEL CtARTU. 

Sir Samuel Garth, an eminent physician, w’^as a native of York¬ 
shire, and educated at Peterliouse, Cambridge, of which he was 
admitted Fellow in 1603. Garth published m 1699 his poem of‘The 
Disiiensary,’ to aid the College of Physicians in a war they \vere tlien 
waging with the apothecaries. The latter had ventured to prescribe 
as well as cMmpo'unhd medicines; and the physicians, to outbid them 
in popularity, advertised that they would give advice gratis to the 
poor, and establish a dispensary of their own for the sale of cheap 
medicines. The College triumphed ; but in 1703 the House of Lords 
decided that apothecaries were entitled to exercise the privilege 
which Garth and his brother-physicians resisted. Garth was a pop¬ 
ular and benevolent man, a firm Whig, yet the early encourager of 
Pope; and wdien Dryden died, he pronounced a Latin oration over 
the poet’s remains. With Addison, he was, pohiically and person¬ 
ally, on terms of the closest intimaejL On the accession of George I. 
he was knighted with Marlborough’s sword, and received the double 
appointment of Physician in ordinary to the King, and Physician- 
general to the Army. He edited Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ ‘Trans¬ 
lated by the most eminent hands,’ m 1717. In that irreligious age. 
Garth seems to have partaken of the general scepticism and voluptu¬ 
ousness. Several anecdotes of him were related by I’ope to Spence, 
and he is said to have remarked in Ids last illness, that he w^as glad 
he was dying, tor he was weary of having his shoes pulled oif and 
on! Yet, if the date assigned to his birth (1670) be correct, be could 
then have been only fiirty-iiine years of age He died January 18, 
1718-19, and was buried in the chancel of the church at Harrow-on- 
the-Hiil. ‘The Dispensary’ is a mock-heroic x>oem in six cantos. 
Some of the leading apothecaries of the clay are happily ridiculed; 
but the interest of the satire has passed away, and it d( es not con¬ 
tain enough of the life of poetry to preserve it. A few lines will give 
a specimen of the manner and the versification of the poem. It 
opens in the following strain; 
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Extract from the ^Dispensaryf 
Speak, goddess! since ’tis thou that best canst tell 
How ancient leagues to modem discord fell; 

And why pliysicians weie so cautious grown 
Of othei-s’ lives, and lavish of their own ; 

How by a journey to the Elysian plain. 

Peace triumphed, and old time returned again. 

Not tar irom that most celebrated place (1) 
■Wheie angry Justice shows her awful face; 

■Where little villains must submit to fate. 

That great ones may enioy tho world in state; 
Theie stands a dome, (2) majestic to the sight, 

And sumptuous arches bear its oval height; 

A golden globe, placed high Avitli artful skill, 
Seems, to the distant sight, a gilded pill; 

This pile was, by the pions patron’s aim, 
jRaised for a use as noble as its frame; 

Nor did the learned society decline 
The piopagation of that gieat design ; 

In all her mazes, Nature’s face they viewed, 

And, as she disappeaied, their search pui'suecl. 
Wrapt in the shaclo of night the goddess lies, 

Yet to the learned nuveils her dark disguise, 

But shuns the gross access of vulgar eyes. 

Now she unfolds the faint and dawning strife 
Of infant atoms kindling into life; 

How ductile matter new meanders takes. 

And slender trams of twisting fibres makes; 

And how the viscous seeks a closer tone, 

By just degi’ces to harden into bone ; 

While* the more loose flowfiom the vital uim, 

And in full tides of purple streams return ; 

How lambent flames fi'oin life's bright lamps arise, 
And dart in emanations through the eyes; 

How from each sluice a gentle torrent pours, 

To slake a feverish heat "with ambient showers; 
Whence their meclKinic poueis the spirits claim; 
How great then* foice, how delicate their frame; 
How the same nerves arc fashioned to sustain 
The greatest pleasure and the greatest pain ; 

Why bilious juice a .golden light puts on, 

And floods of chyle in silver currents run; 

How the dim speck of entity began 
To extend its lecent form, and stretch to man 
Why Envy oft transforms vilh wan disguise, 

And why gay Mirth sits smiling m the eyes; . . , 
Whence Milo’s vigour at the Olympic’s shewn, 
Whence tropes 1o Finch, or impudence to Sloane; 
How matter, by the varied shape of pores 
Or idiots frames, or solemn senators. 

Hence ’tis we wait the wondrous cause to find, 
How body acts upon impassive mind; 

How fumes of wmc the tlimlung part can Are, 

Past hopes revive, and present joys inspire ; 

Why our complexions oft our soul declare, 

And how the passions in the features are; 

How touch and haimony arise between 
Corporeal figure and a form unseen : 

How quick their faculties the limbs fulfil, 
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And act at cveiy summons oi the will: 

"With mighty tiuths, mysterious to descry, 

■Which in the womb ol distant causes lie. 

But now no grand inquiries are descried; 

Mean faction reigns where knowledge should preside; 

Teuds are increased, and learning laid aside; 

Thus synods oft concern lor laith conceal, 

And for nnpoitant nothings shew^ a zeal: 

The drooping sciences neglected pine. 

And Pman’s beams with fading lustre shine. 

No readers here with hectic looks are Xoundi, 

Nor eyes m rheum, through nndiiight watching drowned: 

The lonely edifice m sweats complains 
That nothing there but sullen silence icigns. 

This place, so fit for undisturbed repose, 

The god of Sloth for his asylum chose ; 

Upon a couch of down in these abodes. 

Supine with folded arms, he thoughtless nods ; 

Indulging dreams his godhead lull to ease, 

With murmurs of soft i ills, and whispering trees : 

The poppy and each numbing plant dispense 
Their drowsy virtue and dull indolence; 

No passions interrupt his easy leign, 

No problems puzzle Ins lethargic brain: 

But dark oblivion guards his peaceful bed, 

And lazy fogs hang lingering o’er his head, 

On Death. 

’Tis to the vulgar death too harsh appears; 

The ill we feci is only m our fears. 

To die, is landing on some silent shore, “ 

Where billows never break, nor tempests roar 
Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, Tis o’ei. 

The wise through thought the insults of death defy; 

The fools thiough blessed insensibility. 

’Tis what the guilty fear, the pious crave; 

Sought by the wretch, and vanquished by the biave. 

It eases lovers, sets the captive free: 

And, though a tyrant, oEeis liberty. 

Garth -wrote the epilogue to Addison’s tragedy of ‘ Cato,’ which 
ends with the following pleasing lines: 

Oh, may once more the happy ago appear, 

When words were artless, and the thoughts sincere ; 

When gold and gi-andeur were unenvied things, 

And comts less coveted than groves and spiings! 

Love then shall only mourn when Truth complains, 

And Constancy feci tiansportin his own chains; 

Sighs with success their own soft language tell, 

And eyes shall utter what the lips conceal: 

Virtue again to its bright station climb, 

And Beauty fear no enemy but time; 

The fair shall listen to desert alone, 

And every Lucia find a Cato’s son. 

SIR RTCIIARB BLACKMORE. 

Sir Richard Blackmore was one of the most fortunate physicians 
and most persecuted poets of the age. He was horn of a good fam¬ 
ily in Wiltshire, and took the degree of M. A. at Oxford in 1676 He 
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was in extensive medical practice, was knighted by King William III 
and afterwards made censor of the College of Physicians, In 1695, he 
published ‘ Prince Arthur/ an epic poem, which he says he wrote 
amidst the duties of his profession, in coffee-houses, or m passing up 
and down the streets 1 Dry den, whom he had attacked for licentious¬ 
ness, satirised him for writing ‘ to the rumbling of his chariot-wheels.’ 
Blackmore continued writing, and published a series of epic poems 
on King Alfred, Queen Elizabeth, the Redeemer, the Creation, &c. 
All have sunk into oblivion ; but Pope has preserved his memory in 
various satirical allusions. Addison extended his friendship to the 
Whig poet, whose private character was exemplary and irreproacha¬ 
ble. Dr. Johnson included Blackmore in his edition of the poets, but 
restricted his publication of his works to the poem of ‘ Creation/ 
which, he said, ‘ wants neither harmony of numbers, accuracy of 
thought, nor elegance of diction.’ Blackmore died in 3729. The 
design of ‘ Creation ’ was to demonstrate the existence of a Divine 
Eternal Mind. He recites the proofs of a Deity from natural 
and physical phenomena, and afterwards reviews the systems 
of the Epicureans and the Fatalists, concluding with a hymn to the 
Creator of the world. The piety of Blackmore is everywhere appar¬ 
ent in his writings; but the genius of poetry too often evaporates 
amidst his commonplace illustrations and prosing declamation. One 
passage of ‘ Creation ’—addressed to the disciples of Lucretius—wdll 
suffice to show the style of Blackmore. in its more select and im¬ 
proved manner: * 


The Scheme of Creation. 

You ask us wliy the soil the thistle broods ; 

Why its spontaneous birth are thorns and weeds; 

Why for the harvest it the harrow needs ? 

The Author might a nobler world have made, 

In brighter dress the hills and vales arrayed, 

And all its face m fioweiy scenes displayed: 

The glebe untillod might plenteous crops have borne. 

And bi ought forth spicy groves instead of thorn : 

Rich fruit and flowers, without the gardener’s pains. 

Might every hill have cvowiiod, have honoured all the plains: 
This Nature might haA’^e boasted, had the Mind 
Who formed the spacious universe designed 
That man, from labour free, as well as grief, 

Should pass in lazy luxury his hie. 

But He his creature gave a fertile soil. 

Fertile, but not Avithout the ovmer’s toil, 

That some reward his industiy should crown. 

And that his food in part might he his own. 

But while insulting you arraign the land. 

Ask why it wants the plough, or labourer’s hand • 

Kind to the marble rocks, you ne’er complain 
That they, without the sculptor’s skill and pam, 

No perfect statue yield, no basse relieve, 

Or finished column for the palace give. 

Yet if p'om the hills unlaboured figui'cs came, 

Man might have ease enjoyed, though never fame. 

You may the world of more defect upbraid, 
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That other works hy Nature are unmade : 

That she did never, at her own expense, 

A palace rear, and in magnificence 
Out-rival art, to grace tlie stately rooms ; 

That she no castle builds, no lofty domes. 

Had Nature’s hand these various woiks prepared. 

What thoughtful care, whur, laboui* had been spared! 

But then no realm would one great master shew, 

No Phidias Greece, and Romo no Angelo. 

With equal reason, too, you might dimiand 
Why boats and ships require the arti.st’s hand; 

Why geneious Nature did not these provide, 

To pass the standing lake, or flowing tide. 

You say the hills, which high in air arise, 

Harbour in clouds, and mingle wdth the skies. 

That earth’s dishonour and encumbering load, 

Of many spacious regions man defraud; 

For beasts and birds of prey a desolate abode. 

But can the objector no convenience find 
In mountains, hills, and rocks, winch gird and bind 
The mighty frame, that else would be disjoined! 

Do not those heaps the raging tide restiam, 

And for the dome affoid the marble vein ? 

Do not the rivers fiom the mountains flow. 

And bring down riches to the vale below ? 

See how the torrent rolls the golden sand 
From the high ridges to the flatter land ] 

The lofty Imes abound with endless store 
Of mineral treasure and metallic ore. 

THOMAS PABNELL. 

In the brilliant circle of wits and poets, and a popular author of 
that period, was Thomas Paknell (1(>79-I7j8). His father pos¬ 
sessed considerable estates in Ireland, but was descended of an Eng¬ 
lish family long settled at Congleton, in Cheshire. The poet was 
horn and educated in Dublin, went into sacred orders, and was ap¬ 
pointed Archdeacon of Clogher, to which was afterwards added, 
through the influence of Swift, the vicarage of Pinglass, estimated by 
Goldsmith (extravagantly) at £400 a year. Parnell, like Swift, dis¬ 
liked Ireland, and seems to have considered his situation there a 
cheerless and irksome banishment. As permanent residence at their 
livings was not then insisted upon on the part of the clergy, Parnell 
lived chiefly in London. He married a young lady of beauty and 
merit, Miss Anne Minchin, who died a few years after their union. 
His grief for her loss preyed upon his spirits—which had always been 
unequal—and hurried him into intemperance. He died at Chester, 
on his way to Ireland, and was interred there (as the register of 
Trinity Church states) on the 181h of October, 1718. Parnell was an 
accomplished scholar and a delightful companion. His Life was 
written by Goldsmith, who was proud of his distinguished country¬ 
man, considering him the last of the great school that had modelled 
itself upon the ancients. Parnell’s works are of a miscellaneous 
nature—translations, songs, liymns, epistles, t&c. Ilis most celebrated 
piece is ‘ The Hermit,’ familiar to most readers from their infancy. 
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Pope pronounced it to be ‘ very good;’ and its sweetness of diction 
and picturesque solemnity of style must always please. His * Higlit- 
piece on Death ’ was indirectly preferred by Goldsmith to Gray’s 
celebrated ‘ Elegy;’ but few men of taste or feeling will subscribe to 
such an opinion. In the ‘Night-piece,’ Parnell meditates among the 
tombs. Tired with poring over the pages of schoolmen and sages, he 
sallies out at midnight to the churchyard. 

A NigJit-piece—The Churchyard. 

How deep yon azure dyes the sky! Those with hendmg osier bonncl, 

Where orbs o£ gold minumbercd lie ; That nameless heave the crumblt'd 

While through their ranks, in silver pride, ground, 

The ru'ther crescent seems to glide. Quick to the glancing thought disclose 

The slumbering breeze forgets to breathe, Where toil and poveity repose. 

The lake is smooth and clear beneath. The flat smooth stones tliat bear a name, 
Where once again the spangled show The chisel’s slender help to tame— 
Hcsconds to meet our eyes below. Which, ere our set ot friends decay. 

The gi’ounds, which on the right aspire, Their frequent steps may wear away— 

In dimness from tne view retire : A middle race of mortals own, 

The left presents a place of graves, Men half ambitious, all unknown. 

Whose v'all the silent water laves. The marble tombs that rise 011 high. 

That steeple guides thy doubtful sight Whose dead in vaulted arches lie. 

Among the livid gleams of night. Whose pillars swell with sculptured 

There pass, with melancholy state, stones, 

By all the solemn heaps of fate, Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones; 

And think, as sottly sad you tread These all the poor remaiub of state, 

Above the venerable dead, Adorn the rich, or praise the gi-eat, 

^ Time was, like thee, they life possessed, Who, while on earth in fame they live, 
And time shall be that thou shalt rest.’ Are senseless of the fame they give. 

The Hermit. 

Har in a wild, unknown to public view, 

From youth to age a reverend Hermit grew; 

The moss his bed, the cave his humble coll. 

His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well; 

Bemote from men, with God be passed bis days, 

Player all his business, all his pleasure praise. 

A life so sacred, such serene lepose, 

Seemed heaven itself, till one suggestion rose— 

That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey ; 

This sprung some doubt of Piovidcnce’s sway ; 

His hopes no moie a ceitam prospect boast. 

And all the tenor of his soul is lest. 

So, when a smooth expanse receives impressed 
Calm nature’s image on its watery breast, 

Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 

And skies beneath with ausweiiug colours glow; 

But, if a stone the gentle sea divide, 

Swift ruffling circles curl on every side. 

And glimmering fragments of a broken sun, 

Banks, trees, and skies, in thick disorder run. 

To clear this doubt, to loiow the world by sight, 

To And if hooks, or swains, report it right-— 

For yet by swains alone the world he know, 

Whose feet came wandering o’er the nightly dew— 

He quits his coll; the piJgrim-staffl he bore, 

And fixed the scallop in liis hat before : 

Then, with the rising sun, a journey went, 

Sedate to think, and watching each, event. 
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The morn was wasted in the pathless grass, 

And long and lonesome was the wild to pass ; 

But, when the southern sun had warmed the day, 

A youth came posting o’er a ciossiug way; 

His raiment docent, his complexion tair, 

And sott in gracelul i inglets waved his hair; 

Then, neai approaching, ‘ Father, hail!’ he cried, 

And, ‘ Hail, iny son !’ tne reverend siie replied. 

Words toUowcd words, from question answer flowed, 
And talk of various kind deceived the road: 

Till each with other pleased, and loath to jiart, 

While in their age they difter, join in heart. 

Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound, 

Thus useful ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now sunk the sun ; the closing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o’er with sober gray; 

Nature, iii silence, bid the world repose, 

When, near the road, a stately palace rose. 

There, by the moon, through ranks ol trees they pass, 
Whose verdure crowned their sloping sides v^'lth grass. 
It chanced the noble master ot the dome 
Still made his house the 'wandering stranger’s home; 
Yet still the kindness, Irom a thirst ofc piaise, 

Proved the vain flourish ot expensive ease. 

Tile pair arrive ; the liveried servants wait; 

Their lord receives them at the iiompoiis gale; 

The table groans with costly piles ot food, 

And all is more than hospitably good. 

Then led to rest, the day’s long toil they ch’OW'ii, 

Beep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down. 

At length ’tis morn, and, at the dawn ot day, 

Along the wide canals the zephyrs play; 

Fresh o’er the gay parterres the breezes creep. 

And shake the neighbouring wood to banish sleep. 

Tip rise the guests, obedient to the call, 

An early banquet decked the splendid hall; 

Rich luscious wine a golden goblet graced. 

Which the kind master forced the guests to taste. 
Then, pleased and thankful, from the porch they go ; 
And, but the laudlord, none had cause ot woe ; 

His cup was vanished; for lu S(‘cret guise, 

The younger guest puiloined the ghtteiing prize. 

As one who spies a seipent in his v ay, 

Olisteuing and basking in the summer ray, 

Bisordered stops to shun the danger near, 

Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fear; 

So seemed the sire, when, far upon the road. 

The shining spoil his wily partner shewed. 

; He stopped with silence, walked with trembling heart, 
And much he -wushed, hut durst not ask to part; 
Murmuring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard 
That generous actions meet a hast; riiward, 

"While thus they pass, the sun his glory shrouds. 

The changing skies hang out tlioif sable clouds; 

A sound m air presaged approaching rain, 

And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 

Warned by the signs, the -wandering pair retreat 
To seek for shelter at a neighbouring scat. 

’Twas built with turrets, on a rising ground. 

And strong, and large, and uiiimpi oved around; 

Its owner’s temper, tmioi mis and severe, 

Unkind and giiping, caused a desert there. 
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As near the miser’s heavy door they drew, 

Merce rising gusts with sudden fury blew; 

The nimble lightnmg, mixed with showers, began, 

And o’er their heads loud rolling thunders lan ; 

Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 

Driven by the wind, and battered by the ram. 

At length some pity warmed the mastei’s breast— 

’Twas then his threshold first received a guest— 

Slow creaking turns the door wuth jealous care, 

And half he welcomes m the shivering pair ; 

One frugal fagot lights the naked walls, 

And Nature’s fervour thiough their limbs recalls; 

Biead of the coarsest sort, with meagi*e wine— 

Each hardly granted—served them both to dmo ; 

And when the tempest fiist appeared to cease, 

A ready v'arning bid them part in peace. 

With still remark, the pondering hermit viewed. 

In one so rich, a life so poor and rude; 

And why should such—within himself he cried— 

Lock the lost wealth a thousand want beside ? 

But w^hat new marks of wonder soon take phice 
In every settling featme of his face. 

When, from his vest, the young companion boro 
That cup, the generous landloid owned befoie, 

And paid profusely with the precious bowl, 

The stinted kindness of this churlish soul I 
But now the clouds m any tumult fly ; 

The sun emeigiug, opes an azure sky ; 

A fresher green the smelling leaves display, 

And, glitteimg as they tienible, cheer the day: 

The 'weather courts them fiom their poor retreat, 

And the glad master bolts the weary gate. 

While hence they walk, the pilgi-im’s bosom wrought 
With all the travail of uncertain thought: 

His partner’s acts without then cause appear; 

’Twas there a vice, and seemed a madness heie: 

Detesting that, and pitying this, ho goes, 

Lost and confounded with the various shows. 

Now night’s dim shades agam mvolve the sky ; 

Again the wanderers want a place to lie ; 

Again they search, and find a lodging nigh. 

The soil improved around, the mansion neat, 

And neither poorly low, nor idly great; 

It seemed to speak its master’s turn of mind, 

Content, and not for praise, but virtue, kind. 

Hither the walkers turn their weary feet, 

Then bless the mansion, and the master greet. 

Their greeting fair, bestowed with modest, guise, 

The courteous master heais, and thus replic*H : 

‘ Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 

To him w^ho gives us all, I yield a part; 

From Him you come, for Him accept it here, 

A frank and sober, more than costly cheer r 
He spoke, and bid the welcome table spread, 

Then talked of virtue till the time of bed; 

When the grave household round his hall repair, 

Warned by a bell, and close the hour with prayer. 

At length the w^orld, renewed by calm repose, 

W'as strong for toil; the dappled morn arose; 

Before the pilgrims pait, the younger crept 
Near a closed cradle where an infant slept, 

And 'writhed his neck: the landlord’s little pride, 
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O strange return! grew black, and gasped, and died ! 

Horror of horrors ! what! his only son I 

How looked our hermit when the fact was done ! 

Not hell, though h(ill’s black ]aws in sunder part. 

And breathe blue fire, could more assault his heart. 

Confused, and struck with silence at the deed, 

He flies, but trembling, hiils to fly with speed ; 
liis steps the youth pursues: the country lay 
Perplexed with roads; a servant shewed the way; 

A river crossed the path; the passage o’er 
Was nice to find! the servant trod before ; 

Long arms of oaks an open bridge supplied. 

And deep the waves beneath them bending glide. 

The youth, wdio seemed to watch a timi; to sm. 
Approached the careless guide, and thrust him in; 
Plunging he falls, and rising, lifts his head, 

Then flashing turns, and sinks among the dead. 

Whilo sparkling lage inflames the tathci’s eyes, 

He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries : 

‘ Detested wretch r —but search his spoc'Ch began. 
When the strange partner seemed no longer man I 
His youthful face giew more serenely sweet; 

His robe turned white, and flowed upon Ins feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair; 
Celestial odours breathe through purpk*d air ; 

And wuugs, whose colours glittered on the day, 

Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 

The loiin ethereal bursts upon his sight, 

And moves iu all the majesty of light. 

Though loud at first the pilgrim’s passion grow, 
Sudde’ii he gazed, and wist not what to do ! 

Surprise, in secret chains, his w'Ord suspends, 

And in a calm, his settling temper ends; 

But silence here the beauteous angel broke— 

The voice ot music ravished as he spoke: 

* Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to vice unknown. 
In sweet memorial nee before the throne: 

These charms success in our bright regiou find, 

And foice an angel down, to calm thy mind; 

For this, commissioned, I forsook the ski--: 

Nay, cease to kneel—thy fellow-servant 1. 

Then know the truth of government divine, 

And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker justly claims that w’orld He made ; 

In this the right of f’rovidence is laid; 

Its sacred majesty through all depends 
On using second means to work his ends. 

’Tis thus, withdrawn in state from human eye. 

The power exerts his attributes on high; 

Your action uses, nor controls your •wall. 

And bids the doubting sons of num be still. 

What strange events can strike with more surprise. 
Than those w'hich lately struck thy w’ondei ing eyes ? 
Yet, taught by these, cbnh'ss the Almighty just. 
And, where you can’t unriddle, leain to tru'-t. 

The great vain man, who fared on costly lood, 
Whose life was too luxurious to he good; 

Who made his ivory stands with goblets shine, 

And forced his guests to morning draughts of wine. 
Has, with the cup, the graceless cubtoni lost. 

And still he welcomes, but w'lth less of coat. 

The mean, suspicious wretch, whose bolted d-OOf 
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Ne’er moved in pity to the wandering poor; 

With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind. 

Conscious of wanting worth, he views the bowl. 

And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. 

Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 

With heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow. 

And, loose from dross, the silver runs below. 

Long had our pious friend in virtue trod. 

But now the child half-weaned his heart from God— 

Child of his age—for him he lived in pain. 

And measured back his steps to earth again. 

To what excesses had his dotage run ! 

But God to save the father took the son. 

To all but tbee, in fits he seemed to go, 

And ’twas my ministry to deal the blow. 

The poor tond pai ent, humbled in the dust, 

Now owns ill tears the punishment was ]ust. 

But how had all his fortunes felt a wrack, 

Had that false servant sped in safety back! 

This night his treasured heaps he meant to steal, I 

And what a fund of charity would fail I 

Thus Heaven instructs thy mind: this trial o’er, 

I)(mart in peace, resign, and sin no more.’ 

On sounding pinions here the youth withdrew. 

The sage stood wondering as the seraph fiew; 

Thus looked Elisha, when, to mount on high, 

His master took the chariot of the sky; 

The fiery pomp ascending left the view; 

The prophet gazed, and wished to follow too. 

The bending Hermit here a prayer begun : 

^ Lord, as in heaven, on earth thy will ho done.’ 

Then gladly turning, sought his ancient place, 

And passed a life of piety and peace. 

JOHN GAY. 

The Italian opera and English pastorals—both sources of fashion¬ 
able and poetical affectation—were driven out of the field at this time 
by the easy, indolent, good-humoured John Gay (1688-1732), who 
seems to have been the most artless and the best-beloved of all the 
Pope and Swift circle of wits and poets. Gay was born in Devon¬ 
shire, the second son of John Gay, Esq., of Prithelstock, near Great 
Torrington. The family was reduced in circumstances, and both 
parents dying when the poet was about six years of age, he was, alter 
leceiving his education in the town of Barnstaple, put apprentice to 
a silk-mercer in the Strand, London. He disliked this employment, 
and at length obtained liis discharge from his master. In 1708, he 
published a poem in blank verse, entitled * \Yine;’ and in 1718 ap¬ 
peared his ‘Rural Sports,’ a descriptive poem, dedicated to Pope, in 
which we may trace his joy at being emancipated from the drudgery 
of a shop: 

But I, who ne’er was blessed by Eortune’s hand, 

Nor brightened ploughshares m paternal land; 

Long in the noisy town have' bt^en immured, 

Respired its smoke, and all its cares endured. 

Eatigued at last, a calm retreat I chose, 
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And soothed my harabsed mmd with sweet repose, 

Where fields, and shades, and the lefreshing clime 
. Inspire the sylvan song, and prompt my liiyme. 

The same year, Gay obtained the appointment of domestic secretary 
to the Duchess of Monmouth. He also brought out a comedy, ‘ The 
Wife of Bath,’ which was not successful. In 1714, he published his 
‘ Shepherd’s Week, in six Pastorals,’ written to throw lidicule on 
those of Ambrose Philips; but containing so much genuine comic 
humour, and entertaining pictures of country-life, that they became 
popular, not as satires, but on account of their intrinsic merits, as af¬ 
fording ‘ a prospect of his own country.’ In an address to the ‘ cour¬ 
teous reader,’ Gay says; ‘ Thou wilt not find my shepherdesses idly 
piping on oaten reeds, but milking the kine, tjdiig up the sheaves, or 
if the hogs are astray, driving them to their sties. My shepherd 
gathereth none other nosegays'but what aietlie giowtb of our fields ; 
be sleepeth not under myrtle shades, but under a hedge; nor doth he 
vigilantly defend his flock from wolves, heciiuse there are none.’ 
Tiiis matter-of-fact view of rural life has been admirably followed by 
Orabbe, with a moral aim and effect- to w^hich Gay never aspired 
His next attempt was dramatic. In February 1714-15 appeared 
‘ What d’ye Call ItP a tragi-comic pastoral farce, which the audi¬ 
ence had ‘not wit enough to take;’ and next year he produced his 
‘ Trivia, or the Art of Walking the Streets of London,’ and ‘ The Fan,’ 
a poem in three books. The former of these is in the mock-heroic 
style, in which he was assisted by Swift, and gives a graphic account 
of the dangers and impediments then encountered in traversing the 
narrow, crowded, ill-lighted, and vice-infested thoroughfares of the 
metropolis His paintings of city-life are in the Dutch style, low and 
familiar, but correctly and forcibly drawn. The following sketch of 
the frequenters of book-stalls in the streets may still be verified • 

Volumes on sheltered stalls expanded he. 

And various sciencti lures the learned eye ; 

The bending shelves with ponderous scholiasts groan, 

And deep divines, to modern shops unknown ; 

Here, like the hee, that on industrious wing 
Collects the various odours of the spring, 

Walkers at leisure learning’s flowers may spoil. 

Nor watch the wasting of the midnight oil; 

Hay morals snatch from Plutarch’s tattered page, 

A mildewed Bacon, or Stagyra’s sage : 

Heie sauntering ’prentices o’er Otway weep. 

O’er Congreve smile, or over D’Uiley sleep; 

Pleased sempstresses the Lock’s lamed Rape imfold; 

And Squirts’*" read Garth till apozems grow cold. 

The poet gives a lively and picturesque account of the great frost 
in London, in 1716, when a fair was held on the river Thames: 

O roving Muse ! iv'call that wondrous year 
When wuit(‘r reigned in black DriUuima’s air ; 


* Squirt IS the name of an apothecary’b hoy m Gaifch’s JDihpeiimru. 
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■Wten hoary Thames, with frosted osiers crowned, 

Was three long moons in icy fetters hound. 

The waterman, forlorn, along the shore, 

Pensive reclmes upon his useless oar: 

See harnessed steeds desert the stony town. 

And wander roads unstable, not their own, 

Wheels o’er the hardened water smoothly glide, 

And raze vdth whitened tracks the slippery tide; 

Here the fat cook piles high the blazing flie, 

And scarce the spit can turn the steer entire; 

Booths sudden hide the Thames, long stioets appear, 

And numerous games proclaim the crowded fair. 

So, wdien a general bids the martial tram 
Spread their encampment o’ei the spacious plain, 

Thick-rising tents a canvas city build, 

And the loud dice resound through all the held. 

Gay was always sighing for public employment, for which he was 
eminently unfit, and in 1714 he had obtained a shoit glimpse of this 
fancied happiness He wrote with joy to Pope : ‘ Since you went 
out of the town, my Lord Clarendon was appointed envoy-extra¬ 
ordinary to Hanover, in the room of Lord Paget; and by making use 
of those friends which I entirely owe to you, he has accepted me for 
his secretary.’ The poet accordingly quitted his situation in the 
Monmouth family, and accompanied Lord Clarendon on his em¬ 
bassy. He seems, liowever, to have held it only for about two 
months; for on the 33d of September of the same year, Pope wel¬ 
comes him to his native soil, and counsels him, now that the queen 
was dead, to write something on the king, or prince, or princess 
Gay was an anxious expectant of court favor, and he complied with 
Pope’s request. He wrote a poem on the princess, and the royal 
family went to see his xday of ‘ What cV 3^e Call It f Gay was 
stimulated to another dramatic attempt (1717), and produced a piece 
entitled ‘ Three Plours After Marriage.’ Some personal satire and 
indecent dialogue, together with the improbability of the plot, sealed 
its Lite with the public. It soon fell into disgrace; and its author, 
being afraid that Pope and Arhuthnot would suffer injury from their 
supposed connection with it, took ‘ all the shame on himself’ Tlie 
trio of wits, however, were attacked in two pamphlets, and Po]')e’s 
quarrel with Cibber originated in this unfortunate drama. Gay was 
silent and dejected for sometime; but in 1720 he published his poems 
by subscription, and realised a sum of £1000. He received, also, a 
present of South Sea stock, and was supposed to he worth £20,000, 
all of which he lost by the explosion of that famous delusion. Thi.s 
serious calamity, to one fond of finery in dress and of luxurious liv¬ 
ing, almost overwhelmed him, hut his friends were zealous, and he 
was prompted to further literary exertion. In 1724, Gay brought 
out another drama, ‘ The Captives,’ which was acted with moderate 
success; and m 1730 he wrote a volume of ‘ Fables,’ designed for the 
special improvement of the Duke of Cumberland, who certainly did 
not learn mercy or humanity from them. The accession of the i)rince 
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and princess to tlie throne seemed to augur well for the fortunes of 
; hut he was only offered the situation of gentleman-usher to one 
of the young princesses, and considering this an insult, he rejected it. 
In 1720, Swift came to England, and resided two months with Rope 
at Twickenham. Among other plans, the Dean ot St. Patrick sug¬ 
gested to Gay the idea of a Newgate pastoral, in which the charac¬ 
ters should be thieves and higinvaymeu; and the ‘ Beggars’ Opera’ 
wms the result. When finished, the two friends were doubtful of the 
success of the piece; but it was received with unbounded applause. 
The songs and music aided greatly its popularity, and there was also 
the recommendation of political satire; for the quarrel between 
Peachiim and Lockit was an allusion to a personal collision hetw'een 
Walpole and his colleague, Lord Townshend. The spirit and variety 
of the piece, in which song and sentiment are so happily intermixed 
with vice and roguery, still render the ‘ Beggars’ Opera ’ a favourite 
with the public ; but as Gay has succeeded in making highwaymen 
agreeable, and even attractive, it cannot be commended for its moral 
tendency. Of this, w^e suspect, the Epicurean author thought little. 
The opera had a run of sixty-two nights, and became the rage of 
town and country. Its success had also the effect of giving rise to the 
English opera, a species of light comedy enlivened by songs and 
music, which for a time supplanted the Italian opera,^ with all its 
exotic and elaborate graces. By this successful opera"^, Gay, as ap¬ 
pears from the manager’s account book, cleared £693 ,13s. 6d, besides 
what he derived from its publication. JEIe tried a sequel to the ‘ Beg¬ 
gars’ Opera,’ under the title of ‘ Pollybut as it was supposed 
to contain sarcasms on the court, the lord chamberlain prohibited 
its representation. The poet had recourse to publication; and 
such was the zeal of his friends, and the effect of party-spirit, 
that ‘Polly’ produced a profit of £1100 or £1200. The Duch¬ 
ess of Marlborough gave £100 as her subscription for a copy. 
Gay had now’' amassed £3000 by his writings, which he resolved to 
keep ‘ entire and sacred.’ He wms at the same tune received into the 
house of his kind patrons the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, with 
w^hom he spent the remainder of his life. His only literary occupa¬ 
tion w'as composing additional fables, and corresponding occasion- 
all}" with Pope and Swift. A sudden attack of inflaminatory fever 
hurried him out of life in three days. He died on the 4th of Decem¬ 
ber 1732, aged 44, Pope’s letter to Swift announcing the event was 
endorsed : ‘ On my dear friend Mr. Gay’s death. Received, Decem¬ 
ber 15th, but not read till the 20th, by an impulse foreboding some 
misfortune,’ The friendship of these eminent men seems to have 
been sincere and tender; and nothing in the life of Swift is more 
touching or honourable to his memory than those passages in his 
letters where the recollection of Gay melted his haughty stoicism, 
and aw’^akened Ins deep though unavailing sorrow. Pope was equal¬ 
ly grieved by the loss of him whom he has characterised as 
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Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit, a man, simplicity, a child. 

Gay was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a handsome monu¬ 
ment was erected to his memory by the Duke and Duchess of Qneens- 
berry. The works of this easy and genial son of the Muses have lost 
mncli of their popularity. He has the licentiousness^ without the 
elegance of Prior. His ‘Fables’ are still, however, the best we pos¬ 
sess ; and if they have not the nationality or rich humoar and arch¬ 
ness of La Fontaine’s, they are light and pleasing, and the versifica¬ 
tion always smooth and correct. ‘ The Hare with Many Friends ’ is 
doubtless drawn from Gay’s own experience. In the ‘Court of 
Death,’ he aims at a higher order of poetry, and marshals his ‘ dis¬ 
eases dire ’ with a strong and gloomy power. His song of ‘ Black- 
eyed Susan,’ and the ballad beginning ‘ ’Twas when the seas were 
roaring,’ are full of characteristic tenderness and lyrical melody. The 
latter is said by Cowper to have been the joint production of Arbuth- 
not, Swift, and Gay, but the tradition is not supported by evidence. 

The Country Ballad-dnger.—From "The Shepherd's Week' 

Suhlhnor strams, O rustic Muse ! prepare ; 

Forget awhile the barn and dairy’s care; 

Thy homely voice to loftier numbers raise, 

The drunkard’s flights require sonorous lays; 

With Bow;?ybeus’ songs exalt thy verse, 

While rocks and woods the various notes rehearse. 

’Twas m the season when the reapers’ toil 
Of the ripe harvest ’gan to rid the soil; 

Wide through the Held was seen a goodly rout, 

Clean damsels bound the gathered sheaves about; 

The lads with sharpened hook and sweating brow 
Cut down the labom’s of the winter plough. . . . 

When fast asleep they Bowzybeus spied, 

His bat and oaken stafl: lay clo^e beside; 

That Bowzybeus who could sweetly sing, 

Or with the rosmcd bow torment the string; 

That Bowzyheus who, with fingers’ speed, 

Could call soft warbhngs from the breathing reed; 

That Bowzybeus 'vvho, with jocund tongue, 

Ballads, and roimdelajs, and catches sung: 

They loudly laugh to sec the damsels’ frigiit, 

And in dis^iort surround the drunken wight. 

iVh, Bowzybee, why didst thou stay so long ? 

The mugs weio large, the drink was wondrous strong! 

Thou shouJdst have left the fair before ’twas night, 

• But thou sat’st toping till the morning light. . . . 

No sooner ’gaii he raise liis tuneful song, 

But lads and lasses round about him tbioiig. 

Not ballad-singer placed above the crowd 
Sings with a note so shrolling sweet and loud; 

Nor parish-clerk, who calls the psalm so clear, 

Like Bow^ybeus soothes the attentive ear. 

Of Nature’s laws his carols first begun— 

Why the grave owl can never lace the sun. 

For owls, as swmns observe, detest the light, 

And only sing and seek their prey by night. 

How turnips hide then swelling heads below, 
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And how the closing coleworts ujAvards grow; 

How Will-a-wisp misleads night-faring clowns 
O’er hills, and sinking liogs, and pathless downs. 

Of stars he told that shoot with shining trail, 

And ot the glowworm’s haht that gilcib his tail. 

He sung wdicre w'oodcockh in the summer feed, 

And 111 what climates they renc’w their breed— 
fcsonie tlunk to norihern coasts their flight they tend. 

Or to thi' moon in midnight hours ascend— 

AVhero swallows in the winter’s season keep, 

And liow'^ the drowsy bat and dormouse sleep ; 

How Nature does the puppy’s eyelids close 
Till the bright sun has nine times set and rose : 

(For huntsmen by their long experience find, 

That puppies srill nine rolling suns are blind). 

Now he goes on, and sings of fairs and shows, 

For still now fairs, before lus eyes arose. 

How pedlers’ stalls \\ ith glittering toys are hud, 

The various fairings ot the country maid. 

Long SI>ken laces hang upon the twine. 

And rows ot pins and amber bracelets shine. 

How th(‘ tight lass knives, combs, and scissors spies, 
And looks on thimbles wdth desiring eyes. 

Of lott(*nes next wntli tuiietul note he told. 

Where silver spoons ate won, and rings of gold. 

The lads and lasses trudge the street along, 

And all the fair is crow'cU'd in his song. 

The moLuitebank now treads the stage, and sells 
His pills, his balsams, and his ague-a'pells; 

Now o’er and o’er the nimble tumbler springs, 

And on the lope th(‘ venturous maiden swings; 

Jack Pudding, in lus paity-colouied jacket, 

Tosses the glov(‘, and jokes at every packet. 

Of raree-show's he sung, and Punch’s feats, 

01 pockets picked in crow'cls, and various cheats. 

WalkUiff the Streett^ of London.—From ‘ TrtmaJ 
Througdi winter streets to steer your couise aright. 
How to w ulk clean by day, and safe by night; 

How jostling ciow'ds with prudence to decline, 

When ti; asseit the -wall, and wiieii resign, 

I Slug; thou, Til VIA, goddess, aid my song. 

Through spacious str<‘ets conduct thy barcl along; 

By thee trail spoiled, T securely stiay 
Where wuuding alleys lead the doubtful way ; 

The silent court and opening square explore. 

And long perplexing lanes iintrod before. 

To pave thy realm, and srauotli the broken ways, 

Earth from her womb a flinty tribute pays : 

For thee the sturdy pavior thumps the ground. 

Whilst every stroke his labouring lungs resound; 

For thee the scavenger bids kennels glide 
Within their bounds, and heaps of dirt subside. 

My youthful bosom burns with thirst of fame. 

From the great theme to build a glorious name ; 

To tread m paths to ancient bards unknown, 

And bind my temples with a civic crown : 

But more my country’s love demands my lays ; 

My country’s be the profit, mine the praise! 

When the black youth at chosen stands rejoice. 

And ‘ Clean your shoes ’ resounds trom every voice ; 
When late their miry sides stage-coaches shew. 
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And tlieir stiff horses through the town move slow: 
When all the Mall in leafy rum lies, 

And damsels first renew their oyster-cries ; 

Then let the prudent walker shoes provide, 

Not of the Spanish or Morocco hide; 

The wooden noel may raise the dancer’s hound, 

And wdth the scalloped top his step be crowned : 

Let firm, well-hammered soles protect thy feet 
Through freezing snows, and rams, and soaking sleet. 
Should the big last extend the shoe too wide, 

Each stone will wTench the unwaiv step aside ; 

The sudden turn may stretch the swelling vein, 

Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ankle sprain ; 

And when too short the modish shoes are worn, 

You ’ll judge the seasons by your shooting corn. 

Nor should it prove thy less important care 
To choose a pioper coat tor winter’s wear. 

Now 111 thy tiimk thy D’Oily habit fold. 

The silken diugget ill can lence the cold ; 

The frieze’s spongy nap is soaked with rain, 

And showers soon diench the camhlet’a cockled grain; 
Tiue Witney ( 1 ) broadcloth, with its shag unshorn, 
Unpierced is in the lasting tempest worn : 

Be this the horseman’s fence, for who would wear 
Amid the town the spoils of Kiissia’s bear ? 

Within the loquelaure’s clasp thy hands arc pent. 
Hands, that, stretched toith, invading harms prevent. 
Let the looped havaroy the fop cmbiace. 

Or bis deep cloak bespattered o’er with lace. 

That gaiment best the wmtei’s rage defends, 

Whose ample form without one plait depends ; 

By various names in various counties known, 

Yet held in all the true surtout alone; 

Be thine of kersey firm, though small the cost, 

Then bravo unwet the rain, uuchilled the frost. 

If thy strong cane support thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer shall the wall command ; 

Even sturdy carmen shall thy nod obey, 

And latt.liiig coaches stop to make thee way: 

This shall direct thy cautious tread aright, 

Though not one glaring lamp enliven night. 

Let beaux their canes, with amber tipt, produce; 

Be theirs for empty show, but thiue tor use. 

In gilded chariots while they loll at case, 

And hiziJy insure a life’s disease; 

While softer chairs the tawdry load convey 
To Court, to White’s,( 2 ) assemblies, or the play; 
Bosy-coraplexioned Health thy steps attends, 

And exeicise thy lasting youth defends. 

Song. 

Sweet woman is like the fair flo\ver in its lustre, 

Which in the garden enamels the ground ; 

Near it the bees, in play, flutter and cluster, 

And gaudy biittei-flies frolic around. 

But wlien once plucked, ’tis no longer alluring, 

To Covent Garden ’tis sent (as yet sweet), 

There fades, and shrinks, and growls past all enduring, 
Rots, stinks, and dies, and is trod under fpet.(;i) 


! A rowri ui Oxfordhhire. 2 A chpcolate-honse in St. .Tainc.s’s Streif 
a I o' tlai bonay bit thorn that our lather lOotcU out g’ the yard last May, 
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The, Gmri 

Death, on a solemn night of state, 

In all Ins pomp ot terror sate: 

The attendants of his gloomy reign, 
Diseases dire, a ghastly tram I 
Crowd the vast court. With hollow tone, 
A voice thus thundered fiom the tin one : 

* This night our minister we name; 

Let every servant speak his claim; 
i\h nt shall bear this ebon wand.’ 

All, at the word, stretched forth their 
hand. 

Fever, with buiiiing heat possessed, 
Advanced, and for ihe wand addicssed ; 

I to the weekly bills appeal; 

Let those express my feivant zeal; 

On every slight occasion near, 

With violence I perseveie.’ 

Next Gout appears with limping pace. 
Pleads how he shifts fiom place to place ; 
From head to foot how swift he flics, 

And every loint and sinew plies; 

Still woiking w’hen he seems supprest, 

A most tenacious stubborn guest. 

A haggard spectre from the crew 
Crawls'’lorth, and thus asseits his due: 

• ’Tis I who taint the sweetest joy, 

And in the shape of love destroy. 

My shanks, sunk eyes, and noseless face, 
Piove my pieteusion to the place." 

The Hare with 

Friendship, like love, is but a name, 
Unless to one you stmt the flame. 

The child wdiom many fathers share, 

Hath seldom known a fathei’s care. 

’Tis thus m friendship ; w'ho depend 
On many, raiely -find a friend. 

A Hare, who, m a civil way. 

Complied with everything, like Gay, 

"W'as known by all the bestial tuim 
Who haunt the wood, or graze the plain. 
Her care was never to offend. 

And every creature was her liiend. 

As forth she went at early dawn. 

To taste the dew-besprnikled lawn. 
Behind she hears the hunter’s cries, 

And from, the deep-mouthed thunder flies: 
She starts, she stops, she pants for breath; 
She hears the near advance of death; 

She doubles, to mislead the hound. 

And measuies back her mazy round; 

Till, fainting m the public w'ay, 

Half-dead with fear she gasping lay ; 
What transport m hei bosom ^*ew] 

When first the Horse appeared in view! 


of Death. 

Stone urged his overgrowing force ; 
And, next. Consumption’s meagio coise. 
With teeble voice that scarce was heard, 
Broke with short coughs, his suit pre- 
feired: 

‘ Let none object my lingering way ; 

I gam, like Fabius, by delav ; 

Fatigue and weaken cweiy foe 
By long attack, secuio, though slow.’ 

Plague represents his lapid 
Who thiimcd a uatlun in au hoiii. 

All spoke then claim, and hoped the 
V and. 

Now expectation hushed the band. 

When thus the monarch fiom the throne : 
‘ Merit was ever modest known. 

What! no physician speak his right 
None here ! but fees then toils req.inte. 
Let, then, Intemperance take the wand. 
Who fills with gold their zealous hand. 
You, Fever, Gout, and all the icst— 
Whom wary men as foes detest— 

Forego your claim. No inoie pretend 
Intemperance is esteemed a fiiend ; 

He shares then miith, their social joys. 
And as a courted guest destroys. 

The charge on him must justly fall. 

Who finds employment for you all.’ 


Many Friends. 

^ ijct me,’ says she, ‘ your back ascend, 
Aud owe my safety to a friend. 

Yon know my feet betray my flight; 

To friendship every ]>urcien’s light. 

The Horse replied: ‘ Poor Honest Puss, 
It grieves my heart to see thee thus; 

Be comforted; leliet is near, 

For all your friends are in the rear.’ 

She next the stately Bull implored, 

Aud thus replied the mighty loid : 

‘ Since every beast alive can tell 
That I sincerely u'lsh yon well, 

I may, without offence, pietend 
To take the freedom of a iriend. 

Love calls me hence ; a favourite cow 
Expects me near yon barley-mow ; 

Aud when a lady’s in the case, 

You know, all other things give phice. 

To leave you thus might seem imktud ; 
But see, the Goat is just behind.’ 

The Goat remarked her pulse was high, 
Her languid head, her lieavy eye ; 

‘ My back,’ says he, ‘ may do you barm; 
The Sheep’s at hand, aud wool is warm ’ 


when it had a’ the flush o’ blossoms on it; and then it lay la tho couit till the beasts had 
trod them a’to pieces wi’their feet I little thought when I vas wac'toi the bit silly 
green bush aud its flowers, that I was to gang the same gate myself. ’—KDm la 

"^JleartQf Mut-Lothiaa*'* 
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The Sheep was feeble, and complained 
His sides a load of wool sustained: 

Said he was slow, confessed his fears, 
Por hounds eat sheep as well as hares. 

She now the trotting Calf addressed, 
To save from death a friend distressed. 

^ Shall I,* says he, * of tendei age. 

In this important care engage ? 


[to 1727. 

Older and abler passed you by; 

How’^ strong are those, ho'w weak am T ! 
Should I presume to hear you hence. 
Those friends of mine may take offence. 
Excuse me, then. You know my heart: 
But dearest Mends, alas I must part. 
How shall w'e aU lament! Adieu ! 

For, see, the hounds are lust in view V 


xSong. — Black-eyed Snsan, 

All in the Dowms the fleet was moored. 

The streamers waving in the wind. 

When Black-eyed Susan came aboard, 

‘ Oh I w'here shall I my ti ue love find ? 

Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 

If my sweet William sails among the crew V 

William, who high upon the yard 
Kocked with the billow to and fro, 

Soon as her well-known voice he heard. 

He sighed, and cast his eyes below: 

Tbe cord slides swiftly through his glowing hands, 
And, quick as lightning, on the deck he staiicls. 

So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast— 

If chance his mate’s shrill call he hear— 

And diops at once into her nest. 

The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William’s lips those kisses sweet. 

‘ O Susan, Susan, lovely dear. 

My vows shall ever true remain; 

Let me kiss off that falling tear; 

We only part to meet again. 

Change as ye list, ye winds! ray heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 

‘ Believe not what the landmen say. 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind; 

They ’ll tell thee, sail or.s, Avhen away, 

In every port a mistress find: 

Yes, yes, beheve them when they tell thee so, 

For thou art present wheresoe’er I go. 

' If to fair India’s coast we sail. 

Thy eyes are seen m diamouds bright. 

Thy breath is AXnc’s spicy gale. 

Thy skin is ivory so white. 

Thus every beauteous object that I view. 

Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 

' Though battle call me from thy arms, 

Let not my prettj' Susan mourn ; 

Though cannons roar, yet, safe from barms, 
William shall to his dear return. 

Love turns aside the balls that round me fly. 

Lest precious tears should drop from Susan’s eye.’ 
The boatswain gave tbe dreadful word ; 

The sails their swelling bosom spread; 

No longer must she stay aboard: 

They kissed—she sighed—he hung his head. 

Her lessening boat unwllliug rows to laud, 

•Adieu!’ she cries, and ivavod her lily hand. 
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A Ballad,—From * Whai d* ye Call Jt 


’Twas wlieu the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind. 

A damsel lay deploring, 

All on a rock i eclined. 

Wide o’er the foaming billows 
She cast a wistiiil look ; 

Her head was crowned with willows, 
Ihiat trembled o’er the brook. 

‘ Twelve months are gone and over. 
And nine long tedious days; 

Why didst thou, venturous lover, 
Why didst thou trust the seas ? 

Cease, cease, thou cruel ocean, 

And let my lover icst: 

Ah ! what’s thy troubled motion 
To that within my breast ? 

‘ The merchant, robbed of pleasure. 
Sees tempests in despair; * 

But what’s the loss of treasure, 

To losing ot my dear ? 


Should you some coast be laid on 
Where gold and diamonds grow, 

You’d find a richer maiden, 

But none that loves you so. 

‘ How can tlicj’- say that nature 
Has nothing made m vain ; 

Why, then, beneath the water, 
Should hideous rocks remain ? 

No eyes the rocks discover 
That lurk beneath the deep, 

To wieck the waiideiiiig lover. 

And leave the maid to weep.’ 

All melancholy lying, 

Thus wailed* she for lier dear; 

Repaid each blast with sighing, 
Each billow with a tear. 

When o’er the white wave stooping 
His floating corpse she spied. 

Then, like a lily drooping, 

She bowed lierhead, and died. 


THOMAS TICKBLL. 

The friendship of Addison has shed a reflected light on some of 
his contemporaries, and it elevated them, in their own day, to con¬ 
siderable importance. Amongst these was Thomas Tickell (1686- 
1740), born at Bridekiik, near Carlisle, son of a clergyman, and 
educated at Queen’s College, Oxford. He was a writer in the ‘ Spec¬ 
tator’ and ‘Guardian;’ and when Addison went to Ireland as secre¬ 
tary to Lord Sunderland, Tickell accompanied him, and was 
employed in public business lie published a translation of the first 
book of the ‘ Iliad’ at the same tiir-e with Pope. Addison and the 
Whigs pronounced it to be the best, while the Tories ranged under 
the banner of J?ope. The circumstance led to a breach of the friend¬ 
ship betwixt Addison and Pope, which was never healed. Addison 
continued, his patronage, and when made Secretary of State in 1717, 
he appointed liis friend under-secretary. also left him the cliarge 
of publishing his works, and on his death-bed recommended him to 
Secretary Craggs. Tickell prefixed to the collected works of Addi¬ 
son an elegy on his deceased friend, which is justly considered one of 
the most pathetic and sublime poems in the language In 1722, 
Tickell published a poem, chiefly allegorical, entitled ‘ Kensington 
Gardens;’ and being in 1724 appointed secretary to the lords-justices 
of Ireland, he seems to have abandoned the Muses. He died at Bath 
in 1740, but was buried at Glasneveii, near Dublin, where he had 
long resided. The monumental tablet in Glasneven Church to the 
memory of Tickell records that ‘ his highest honour was that of 
having” been the friend of Addison.’ His elegy, and his beautiful 
ballad of ‘ Colin and Lucy/ would have served, however, to per- 
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petuate his name, while even his opponent Pope admitted that he 
was an ‘ honest man.’ 


Fi'om the Lines '■To the Earl of Warmclc, on the Death of Mr. 
Addison.' 

Can I forget the dismal night that gave 
My soiirs''best part for ever to the grave ? 

How silently did his old companions tread, 

By midnight lamps, the maiisious of the* dead. 

Through breathing statues, then unheeded things, 

Through rows of wariiois, and through walks ot kings ! 

What aw'e did the slow tolemu knell inspire ; 

The pealing organ, and the pausing choir ; 

The duties by the lav^n-robed prelate paid: 

And the last v 01 ds that dust to dust conveyed! 

While speechless o’er thy closing grave we bend, 

Accept these tears, thou dear depaited friend. 

Oh, gone for ever! take this long adieu ; 

And sleep in peace, nest thy loved ISIontague. 

To strew’’ fresh laurels, let the rask be mine, 

A frequent pilgrim at thy sucied shrme ; 

Mine with true sighs thy absence to bemoan, 

And grave with faithful epitaphs thy stone. 

If e’er from me thy loved memorial part, 

May shame afflict this alienared heart; 

Of thee forgetful if I form a song, 

My lyre be broken, and untuned my tongue, 

My grief be doubled fiom thy image free. 

And mirth a torment, michastised^by thee! 

Oft let mo range the gloomy aisles alone, 

Sad luxury! to vulgar minds unknown, 

Along the waills where speaking marbles shew 
What worthies form the hallowed mould below ; 

Proud names, w^ho once the reins of empire held; 

In arms who triumphed, or in aits excelled; 

Cniefs, graced with scars, and prodigal of blood; 

Stern patriots, wiio for sacred freedom stood ; 

Just men, by whom impartial law s were given; 

And saints who taught aud led the w’ay to heaven*; 

He’er to these chambeis, where the mighty rest, 

Since their foundation came a nobler guest; 

Nor e’ci w^as to the bow'ers ot bhss conveyed 
A fail or spiiit or moie \Yclcome shade. 

In what new' region, to the pist atsigned. 

What now employments please tti’ unbodied mind ? 

A winged virtue, through th’ ethereal sky. 

From w'orld to world unw'eaiied does he fly ? 

Or curious trace the long laborious ina^ie 
Of heaven’s decrees, w'here wondeiiiig angels gaze ? 

Does he delight to hear bold seraphs t(ii 
How’’ Michael battled, and the dragon lell; 

Or, mixed with milder cherubim, to glow 
In hymns of love, not ill essayed below ? 

Or dost thou waarn poor mortals left behind, 

A task well suited to thy gentle mind ? 

Oh I if sometimes thy spotless torm descend, 

To me thy aid, thou guardian genius, lend ! 

When lage misguides me, or when fear alarins. 

When pain distresses, or w'hen pleasure charms, 

In silent whisperings purer thoughts impart, 
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And turn from ill a frail and feeble beai't t 
Lead thioiigli the paths thy virtue trod before, 

Till bh»s shall 30111,1101 death can part ns more. 

ddiat awful form, which, so the heavens decree. 

Must still be loved and still deplored by me, 

In nightly visions seldom fails to rise. 

Or, roused by iancy, meets my ■v’vaking eyes. 

11 business calls, or crowded courts inLite, 

Th’ unblemished statesman seeing to strike my sight’; 
If in the stage I seek to soothe my care, 

I meet his soul which breathes in Cato‘there ; 

If pensive to rfm rural shades I rove. 

His sha^je o’ertakes me in the lonely grove ; 

’Twas theic of jiist and good he reasoned strong. 
Cleared some gieat truth, or raised some seiious song: 
Tliere patient shewed ns the wise course to steei, 

A candid ceiisoi, and a Criendsevere ; 

There taught us how to live ; and—oh ! too hiirh 
The price for knowledge—taught us how to die 
Thou hill whose brow the antique structures grace, 
Reared hy hold chiefs of Waiwick’s noble race, 

Why, once so loved, when'er thy Ixjwer appeals, 

O’er my dim eyeballs glance the sudden teais? 

How sw’eet were once thy piospects fiesh and fair, 

Tliy sloping walks, and unpolluted air I 

How sweet the glooms beneath thy aged trees, 

Thy noontide shadow, and thy evening breeze I 
His image thy lorsaken bowers restore ; 

Thy walks and any prospects charm no more ; 

No more the summer in thy glooms allayed, 

Thy evening breezes, and thy noonday shade. 

Colin, and Lucy —A Ballad, 


Of Leinster, famed for maidens fair, 
Bright Lucy was tlie grace, 

Nor e’er did LiEey’s limpid stream 
Reflect so sweet a face ; 


‘ I heai a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay; 

I se ' a hand you cannot see, 
Wiiich beckons me away. 


Till luckless love and pining care 
Impaired her losvlme. 

Her cLralhps and damask checks, 
And eyes of glossy bine. 

Oh ! have you seen a lily pale 
When heating rams descend ? 

So drooped the slow-cousnming maid, 
Her lilo iio\v near its end. 

By Lucy warned, of flnttei hig swains 
Tiikedieed, ye easy fair! 

Of vengeance due to biokeii vows, 

Ye peijLiied sw'ains ! beware. 

Thiee times all in the dead of night 
A bell was heard to ring, 

And shrieking, at her w mclow Ihricc 
The raven flapped his tviiig. 

Too well the love-lorn maiden knew 
The solemn boding sound. 

And thus in dying wbids bespoke 
The virgins weeping round: 


‘ By a false heart and broken vows 
In early youth I die. 

Was I to blame because his bride 
W.is thr ce asiich as I ? 

^ Ah, Colin ! give not h'‘r thy vows, 

Vows due to lue alone; 

Nor thou, load maid I receive his kiss 
Nor think him all thy own. 

‘ To-morrow in the church to wed, 
Impatient both prepare ; 

Bui; Imow, fond maid ! and know, false 
man ! 

That Lucy will be there. 

* I’licii bear my corpse, my comrades! 
bear. 

This bridegroom hhlhe to meet; 
n<‘ ill his wAlding trim so gay, 

I ill my winding-sheet.’ 

She S3>oke ; she du‘d. Her corpse -was 
borne 
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The bridegi'oom bJithe to meet 
He m his wedding trim so gay, 

She in her winding-sheet. 

Then what were perjured Colm’s 
thoughts ? 

How were these nuptials kept? 

The biidesmeii flocked round Lucy dead, 
And all the village wept. 

Confusion, shame, remorse, despair. 

At once his bosom swell; 

The damx>s oi death bedewed his biow'; 
He shook—he groaned—he fell! 

From the vain bride—ah! bride no 
more I— 

The varying crimson fled 


[to 1727. 

When stretched before her rival’s corpse 
She saw her husband dead. 

Then to his Lucy’s new-made grave 
Conveyed by trembling swains, 

One mould with hei, beneath one sod, 
For ever he remains. 

Oft at this grave the constant hmd 
And plighted maid are seen ; 

With garlands gay and true-love knots 
They deck the sacred green. 

But, swmm forsw'Orn ! whoe’er thou art, 
This hallo\ved spot forbear; 

Kemembor Colin’s dreadful fate, 

And tear to meet him there. 


Tickell occasionally tried satire, and the following piece shews a 
stronger and bolder hand than the bulk of his verses. It was written 
to ridicule the Jacobite Earl of Mar and his rash enterprise in 1715-16 
in favour of the Chevalier. 


Imitatloii of the Prophecy of Nereu-s—Prooi Jlorme, Booh ui. 
* Ode 25. 


As Mar his round one morning took— 
Whom some call earl, and some call 
duke— 

And his new brethren of the blade, 
•Shivering wdth fear and frost, surveyed, 
On Perth’s bleak hills he chanced to spy 
An aged wizard six foot high, 

With bristled hair and visage blighted, 
Wall-eyed, bare haiinched, and second- 
sighted 

The grisly sage iu thought profound 
Beheld the chief with back so round, 
Then 1 oiled his eyeballs to and fro 
O’er his paternal hills of suoiv, 

And into these tremeudous speeches 
Brake forth the prophet without breeches: 

' Into what ills, betrayed by thee 
This ancient kingdom do I see I 
Her lealms unpeopled and foiloin— 
Wae’s me I that ever tbou werfc born ! 
Proud English loons—our clans o’er- 
corae— 

On Scottish pads shall amble home; 

I see them dressed m bonnet blue— 

The spoils of thy rebellious crew— 

I see the target cast aw^ay, 

And checkered plaid become their prey— 
The checkered plaid to make a gown 
For many a lass in London town. 

^ In vain the hungry mountaineeis 
Come forth in all their warlike gears— 
The shield, the pistol, diik, aiKrdaggci, 


In which they daily wont to swagger, 
And oft have sallied out to pillage 
The hen-roosts of some peaceful village ; 
Or, -while their neighbors were asleep. 
Have earned oft a Lowland sheep. 

‘What boots thy high-born host of 
beggars, 

Macleans, Mackenzies, and Macgi’cgors ? 
Inflamed with bagpipe and with brandy. 
In vain thy lads around thee bandy. 

Doth not hold Sutherland the trusty. 
With heart so true, and voice so rusty— 
A loyal soul!—thy troops affr’ght 
W’hile hoarsely he domands the fight ? 
Dost thou not generous Islay dread, 

The biavest tiand, the wisest head ; 
Undaunted dost thou hear th’ alarms 
Of hoary Athole sheathed in arms ? 

* Douglas, who draws his lineage down 
From tlTanes and peers of high renown, 
Fiery and young, and uncontrolled, 

With knights and squires and barons 
bold— 

His noble household hand—advances 
And on his milk-white courser prances. 
Thee Forfar to the combat dares, 

Grown swarthy in Ihenan wars, 

And Monro kindled into rage. 

Sourly defies thee to engage ; 

He’ll rout thy foot, though ne’er so many. 
And horse to boot—^if thou hadst any I 
‘ But see, Argyle, with watcliful eyes, 
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Lodfijed ill his deep lutreiicIimentB lies ; 
Couched like a liou in thy ivay, 

He waits to springe upon his prey; 

While, like a hei d of timorous deer. 

Thy army shakes and iiarits with feai 
Led by then doughty general’s skill 
From frith to frith, and liill to hill, 

‘ Is this tliy haughty promise paid 
That to the Chevalier was made. 

When thou didst oaths and duty barter 
For dukedom, generalship, anti gaitei ? 
Three moons thy Jamie shall command, 
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"With Highland sceptre in his hand, 

Too good for his pretended birth— 

Then down shall fall the King ot Perth ! 

'■ ’Tis so decreed, tor Geoigc shall reigii, 
And traitors be forsworn in vain 
Heaven shall for ever on him Miiile, 

And bless him still ith an Argyle ; 
While thou, pill sued by vengctiil foes. 
Condemned tobarieu rocks and snows. 
And hindered passing Iiiveiiocln, 

Shall burn th> clan, and curse poor 
Jocky I’ 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


AMBROSE PBGCLirS. 

Among the poets of the day whom Addison’s friendship and Popes 
enmity raised to temporary importance, was Ambrose Philips (1671- 
1749). He was a native of Shropshire, and educated at St John’s 
College, Cambridge. He made his appearance as a poet m the same 
year and in the same volume as Pope—the ‘Pastorals’ of Philips 
being the first poem, and the ‘ Pastorals’ of Pope, the last in Ton- 
son’s ‘ Miscellany ’ for 1709. They had been printed the year pre¬ 
vious. Tickell injudiciously praised Philip’s Pastorals as the finest 
in the language, and Pope resented this unjust depreciation of his 
own poetiy liy an ironical paper in the ‘Guardian,’ calculated to make 
Philips appear ridiculous. Pretending to criticise the rival ‘ Pastor¬ 
als,’ and compare them, Pope gives the prelerence to Philips, but 
quotes all his worst passages as his best, and places by the side of 
them his own finest lines, which he says want rusticity and deviate 
into downright poetry. Philips felt the satire keenly, and even vowed 
to take personal vengeance on his adversary, by wiiipping him with 
a rod, which he hung up for the purpose in Button’s Coffee-house. 
Pope—faithful to the maxim that a man never forgives another whom 
lie has injured—continued to fmrsue Philips with bis hatred and 
satire to the close of his life. The pastoral poet had the good sense 
not to enter the lists with his formidable assailant, and his character 
and talents soon procured him public employment. In 1715, he was 
appointed paymaster of the Lottery; he afterwards w^as selected by 
Archbishop Boulter, primate of Ireland, as bis secretary, and sat for 
the county of Armagh in the Irish parliament. In 1734, be was made 
registrar of the Prerogative Court. Fiom tiiese appointments, Phil¬ 
ips was able to purchase an annuity of £400 per annum, with which 
he hoped, as Johnson says, ‘ to pass some years of life (in England) in 
plenty and tranquility; but his hope deceived him ; he was struck 
with a palsy, and died, June 18, 1749 ’ The ‘ Pastorals ’ of Philips 
are certainly poor productions; but he was an elegant versifier, and 
Goldsmith has eulogised the opening of his ‘ Epistle to the Earl of 
Dorset' as ‘incomparably fine.’ A fragment of Sappho, translated 
by Philips, is a poetical gem so brilliant, that it is thought Addison 
must have assisted in its composition: 
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Fniffmcnt from Sappho. 

Blessed as the immortal gods is he, My bosom glowed ; the subtle flame 

The youth who fondly sits by thee, Kan quick through all iny vital frame ; 

And hears and sees tliee ail the while, O’er my dim eyes a darkness hung; 

Softly speak and sweetly smile. My ears with hollow minmuis rung. 

’Twas this deprived my soul of rest. In dewy damps my limbs were chilled, 

And raised such tumults in my breast; My blood w ith gentle hori ors thrilled; 

For wiiile I gazed in transport tossed, My feeble pulse ioigot to play ; 

My breath was gone, my voice was lost; I tainted, sunk, and died aw ay. 

Philips produced three tragedies, but only one—‘ The Distressed 
Mother,’ from the ^Androimique’ of Racine—was successful; he 
wrote in the Whig journal the ‘ Fi eethinker’ (1718-10), and he trans¬ 
lated some Persian tales. Certain short complimentary pieces, by 
which Philips paid court, as Johnson says, ‘ to all ages and charac¬ 
ters, from Walpole, the steerer of the realm, to Miss^Pnlteney in the 
nursery,’ procured him the nickname of ‘ Namby Pambyhi'st given, 
it is said, by Harry Carey, the dramatist and song-writer, and cordi¬ 
ally adopted hy Pope as suited to Pliilips’s ‘ eminence m the infantile 
styled The following is a specimen of this style: 

To Miss Charlotte Pulteiiey^ in her Mother's Arms^ May 1, 1734. 

Timely blossom, infant fair, Like the linnet 111 the bush, 

Fondling of a happy pair. To the mother linnet’s note 

Every mom, and every night, Modulmg her slender throat, 

Their solicitous delight, Ohirpmg forth thy petty ]oys, 

Sleeping, waking, still at ease, Wanton in the change of toys, 

Pleasing, without skill to please; Like the Iniuet green, in May, 

Little gossip, blithe and hale. Flitting to each bloomy spiay. 

Tattling many a broken tale, Weaiicd then, and glad of rest, 

Singing many a tuneless song, Like the linnet in the nest. 

Lavish of a heedless tongue. ’fliis thy present happy lot, 

Simple maiden, void of art, This, in time, will be forgot: 

Babbling out the very heart, Other pleasures, other cares, 

Yet abandoned to thy will, Ever busy Time prepares; 

Yet imagining no ill. And tiioii shnlt in thy daughter see 

Yet too innocent to blush, Tlub pict ure once resembled 

Epistle to the Earl of Dorset. 

Copenhagen, March », 1709, 
From frozen climes, and endless tracts of snow, 

From streams which noithein winds forbid to How, 

What present shall the Muse to Dorset bring. ‘ 

Or how% so near the pole, attempt to sing? 

The hoary winter her(‘ conceals from sight 
All pleasing objects wdneh to verse invite. 

The hills and dales, and the delightful woods. 

The flowery plains, and silver-streaming floods, 

By snow disguised, in bright confusion lie, 

And with one dazzling w aste fatigue the oye. 

No gentle-breathing breeze prepares the spring, 

No birds within the dt'sert region sing. 

The ships, unmoved, ttie boisterous wands defy, 

\Vhile lattling chaiiots o’er the ocean fly. 

The vast leviathan wants room to play, 

And spout his waters in the face of day. 
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The starving wolves along llie mam sea prowl, 

And to the moon m icy valleys howd. 

O’er many a shining league the level mam 
Iloitj spieads itself intoA glassy plain ; 

There solid billows ol enoimoiis size, 

Alps of gic‘en ice, in wild disoider lise. 

And yet but lately have I seen, even heie, 

Th(* winter in a lovely dress appeal, 

Eic yet the clouds let fall the treasured snow. 

Or winds begun thiough hazy skies to blow : 

At evcming a keen eastern breeze arose. 

And the df'sciuiding rain unsullied tioze 
Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew', 

The luddy mom disclosed at once to view 
The face ot natuie in a rich disguise' 

And bngUtimed evei y object to my eyes : 

For every shiub, .and eveiy blade of giass. 

And every pointeil thoin, seemed wioiight in glass; 
hi pearls and i iibv*s rich the hawthorns shew. 

While through the ice the crimstm hei ucs glow' 

The thick-sprung leeds, which watta y maishes yield, 
Seemed pohslu'd lances m a hostile held. 

The slag, in limpid cmrmits, with suiprise 
Sf‘es crystal buiiich<\*^ou Ins foreh(‘a<l use: 

The spn'ading oak, the beech, and tow'ering piue 
Olazed over, in the Ireeziii^ other shine, 

Thetright'ai buds the nittliug branches shun. 

Which wave and glitter in the distant sun. 

When, if a sudden gust of wand arise, 

The brittle lore&t into atoms flies ; 

The ciackliiig w'ood beneath the tempest bt'hds, 

And in a spangled shower the prospect ends : 

Or, li a southern gale the region warm. 

And by degrees unbind the wautry chaiin, 

'Tlie traveller a miiy country sees. 

And jomaievs sad beneath the dropping trees : 

Like some deluded peasant, Merlin leads 

Thi'ough tiagiaut ho\vi*rs, and through deh( lous meads 

While here euehaiited gardens to lain use. 

And airy tahucs there aitract his eyes, 

His waiudering lect the magic paths puisue, 

And, w’lii'e he”tiiinks the lair illusion true. 

The tiaekless setmes dispeise m fluid air. 

And w'oods, and wilds, and l.homv ways appear. 

A tedious load the weary wretch returns. 

And, as he goes, tlnOraiiHient visum nioiuus. 

Froru tJic Fimt Padoral — Lahhlib. 

If W'e, O Dorset ! <iuit the cilv throng, 

I’o meditate in shades the luial song, 

By your commaml, b(‘ piesent; and, O hi iiig 
The Muse along ' The Mus.‘ to you shall sing 
Her intluene,e, liiickhuist, let me theie obtain. 

And r foigiv<‘ th(‘ lamed Sicilian swam. 

Begin —Ill unliixiirioiis times ol yore. 

When flocks and lands weie no inglorious sloie, 
JjObbin. a shi'plierd bov, one e\eniiig lair. 

As w'cstern wands bad cooled the sullxy air, 
ills numbered sheep w'ltlnn tlie fold now pent, 

Thus plained him of has dreary discontent; 

Beneath a hoary jioplar’s wlnspinaug boughs, 
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He, solitary, sat. to breathe his vows. 

Venting the render angmsh of his boart. 

As passion taught, in accents free of art; 

And )i tie did he hope, while, night by night. 

Ills sighs were lavished thus on Lucy bright. 

‘ Ail! well-a-day, liow long must I endure 
This pilling pain ? Or who shall speed my cure ? 

Fond love no cure will have, seek no lepose. 

Delights in grief, nor any measure knows : 

And now the moon begins lu clouds to rise ; 

The brightening stars increase within the skies ; 

The winds are hushed; the dews distil; and sleep 
Hath closed the eyelids of my weary sheep ; 

I only, with a prowling wolf, constrained 
-All night to wake: with hunger he is pained. 

And 1 w ith love, ilis hunger he may tame ; 

But who can quench, O cruel love ! thy llame ? 

WhiJorne did I, all as this poplar fair. 

Upraise nijr Licedless head, then void of caie. 

’Moug rustic routs the chief lor wanton game ; 

Nor could they merry make, till Lobbin came. 

Who better seen than I in shepherd’s arts, 

To please the lads and wm the lasses’ hearts ? 

How deftly, to mmo oaten 1 eed so sweet, 

Wont they upon the gieen to shift their leet! 

And, wearied in the dance, liow would they yearn 
Some well-devised tale from me to leaiu ! 

For many songs and tales of mirth had I, 

To chase the loitering sun adowu the sky 
But ah ! since Lucy coy deep-ivi ought her sinte 
Withm my heart, uumindlui of delight. 

The jolly grooms I fly, and, all alone, 

To rocks and w'oods iioiir forth my fruitless moan. 

Oh ! cpiit tliy wonted scorn, relentless fair. 

Ere, lingering long, I perish through despair, 

Had Bosalind beeu mistress of my mind, 

Though not so fair, slie would have proved more kind 
O think, iiuwdttiug maid, while yet is time. 

How flying years impair thy youthful prime! 

Thy -viigm bloom will not lor ever stay, 

And flowers, though left ungatliered, will decay : 

The flowers, anew, returning seasons hring, 

But heauty laded has no second spring. 

My words are wind ! She. deal to ail my enub, 

Takes pleasure in the mischiel ol her eyes. 

Like frisking heifer, loose m flowery meads, 

She gads where’er her roving fancy lead« ; 

Yet still from me. Ah me ! the tiresome chase ! 

Shy as the lawn, she flies my lond embrace. 

She flies, indeed, but ever leaves behind, 

Fly where she will, her likeness In my mmd.’ 

GEORGE GRANVILLE, LOiiD LAKSBOWNE. 

Pope lihs commemorated among liis early friends and patrons 
‘ Granville the polite.’ He was early distinguished and commended 
by Waller, of whom he was an imitator. His poems in praise of 
‘ Mira’—the Countess of Newburgh—were popular at the time of 
their production, and he was the author of several dramatic pieces 
now forgotten. He stood high in the favour of Queen Anne, was 
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elevated to the peerage in 1711, and was successively comptroller and 
treasurer of the household. In the reign of George I. he lell into dis¬ 
grace, and was committed to the Tower, on a charge of disloyalty to 
the Hanover succession. He was i el eased after a confinement of 
about a year and a half, and was restored to his seat in parliament. 
In 17S2, he published his tvorks in two volumes. He died January 
30, 1734-35, aged about se/enty. Though occasionally a pleasing 
versifier, Granville cannot he considered a poet. 

ANNE, COUNTESS OF WINCHELSEA. 

‘It is remarkable/ says Wordsworth, ‘ that excepting the “ Noc- 
furnal Reverie,” and a passage or two m the “ Windsor Forest” of 
Pope, the poetry of the period intervening between the publication 
of “ Paradise Lost ” and the “ Seasons,” does not contain a single new 
image of external nature ’ The ‘ Hocturnal Reverie ’ was written by 
Anne, Countess op Winchelsea, the daughter of Sir William 
Kingsmill, Southampton, who died in 1720, aged about sixty. Her 
lines are smoothly versified, and possess a tone of calm and con¬ 
templative observation. 

A Noctiiriutl lie'Gerie. 

In such a iiight, \vlu‘i) every louder wind 
Is to its distant cavein sate contined. 

And only gentle zephyr tans his wlng<^. 

And lonely Philomel still aking sings; 

Or trom some tiee, fumed lor the owrs delight, 

She, holloaing clear, diiects the wandert;r light: 

In such a night, when passing clouds give place, 

Or thinly veil the heaveu\s mysterious tuce; 

When in some river overhung with gi'een, 

The waving moon and trenihliiig leaves are seen ; 

When freshened grass now hears itself upiight, 

And makes cool hanks to pleasing rest invite. 

Whence springs the woodbine, and the biamble rose, 

And where the sleepy cowslip sheltered grows ; 

Whilst now a paler hue the foxglove takes. 

Yet checkers still with red the dusky biakes: 

When scattered glowwoi ms, but in twilight fine, 

Shew trivial beauties watch their hour to shine; 

Whilst Salisbury stands the test of every light, 

In perfect charms and perfect virtue bnght: 

When odours which declined repellmg day, 

Through temperate air iminterrupted stray ; 

When darkened groves tlanr softest shadows wear, 

And falling waters ive distinctly hear; 

When through the* gloom moie venerable shews 
Some ancient fabric, awful m lepose; 

While siinbiinit hills t.U'ir swarthy looks conceal, 

And swelling haycock ^ thickcm up the vale : 

When the loosed horse now, as his pasture* leads, 

Comes slowly grazing through the ad30iiimg meads. 

Whose stealing fiace and lengthened shade we fear, 

Till toi*n-up forage in his teeth we hear; 

When nibbling sheep at large iDiirsuo their food, 

And unmolested kine rechew' th(‘ end; 

When carlewH cry bt‘neath the viOuge walls, 
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And to lier straggling brood the partridge calls; 

Their short-lived jubilee the creatures keep, 

Which but endures whilst tyrant man does sleep ; 

When a sedate content the spirit feels, 

And no herce light disturbs, whilst it reveals: 

But silent musings urge the mind to seek 
Soinethiug too high for syllables to speak : 

Till the free soul to a coniposedness charmed, 

Finding the elements of rage disaimed. 

O’er all below a solemn quiet giowu, 

Joys in the inferior world, and thinks it like her own ! 

In such a night let me abroad remain, 

Till morning breaks, and all's confused again; 

Our cares, our toils, our clamours are reneu ed, 

Or pleasLires, seldom reached, again pursued. ^ 

The following is another specimen of the correct and smooth versi¬ 
fication of the countess, and seems to us superior to the ‘ Nocturnal 
Reverie 


Life's Prooress, 


How gaily is at first begun 
Oui life’s unccitain race ! 

WTulst yet that sprightly morning sun, 

With 'v^hich we just set out to run, 
Eiilighteufa all the place. 

How smiling the world’s prosjiect lies! 
How tempting to go through! 

ISTot Canaan to that prophet’s eyes. 

From Pisgah, with a bweet surprise, 
Did moie iiivitiug shew. 

How soft the first ideas prove 

Which wander through our minds ! 

How full the joys, how free the love. 

Which does that early season move. 

As fiowers the western winds! 

Our sighs are then but venial air. 

But April drops our tears. 

Which bwiXtJy passing, all grows fair, 


Whilst beauty compensates our care, 

And youth each vapour clears. 

But oh, too soon, alas ! we climb, 

Scarce feeling w e iiscend 
The gently rising hill of Time, 

From whence with grief we see that 
prime, 

And all its sweetness end. 

The die now cast, our station known, 
Fond expectation past: 

The thorns which former days had sown, 
'To crops of late repentance grown, 
Through which we toil at last. 

Wliilst every care’s a driving harm 
That helps to bear us down ; 

Which faded smiles no more can charm. 
But every tear ’a a winter storm, 

And every look’s a Irowu* 


SCOTTISH POETS. 

Fbancis Sempill of Beltrees (son of Robert Sempill, see ante) j 
who died between 1680 tmd 1685, wrote some excellent rustic songs 
—‘Fj, let us a’ to the Bridal/ ‘ Sbe raise and loot me in,’ and ‘ Maggie 
Lauder.’ 

In the years 1706,1709, and 1711, was published in Edinburgh, in 
three parts, ‘ A Choice Collection of Comic and Serious Scots Poems, 
both Ancient and Modern,’ by James Watson. In this collection ap¬ 
peared the oldest known version of ‘Auld Langsyne,’ though pro¬ 
bably founded on one of earlier date. The following is the first 
stanza: 
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SbouM old acquaintance be forgot, Is thy kind heart now grown bo cold, 

And never thought upon ? In that loving breast of thine, 

The flames of love extmginsbed, That thou canst never once reflect 

And freely past and gone ? On old loiigsyne ? 

Another stanza seems to fix the date of the song to the time of the 
civil war, about the middle of the 17th century : 

If e’er I have a house, my dear, Tliough thon wert rebel to the king, 

That truly is called mine, And beat with wind and lain, 

And can afford but country cheer, Assure thyself of wc-lcoifle, love, 

Oi ought that’s good therein: Foi old Jong-yuo. 

This poem or song of ‘ Old Longsyne ’ has been ascribed (tbongh 
only from supposed internal evidence) to Sir Robert Ayton (see ante) 
and also to Francis Sempill, but we have no doubt it is of later date 
Another version (also ascribed to Francis Sempill)is given in Herd’s 
collection, 1776. It begins - 

Should auld acquaiurance be forgot, Welcome, my Varo, to my breast; 

Though they return with scars ? Thy arms about mo twine, 

These are the noble heroes’ lot And mak me aiice again as blest, 

Obtamed in glorious wars. As I w as langsyno. 

It is needless to point out how immeasurably superior is Burns’s 
* Auld Langsyne.’ James Watson, in 1719, gave to the world a pre¬ 
tended fragment of an old heroic ballad entitled ‘ Hardyknute.’ This 
imitation was greatly admired by Gray and Percy—who believed it 
to be ancient, tliough retouched by some modern hand—and by Sii 
Walter Scott, who said it was the first poem he ever learned, the last 
he should forget. It is understood to have been written by Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Sm Charles Halket, Bart, of Pitferran, who was 
married m 1696 to Sir Henry Wardlaw, Bart, of Pitreavie, in Fite. 
Lady Wardlaw died in 1727, aged fifty ‘Hardyknute’ is a fine 
martial and pathetic ballad, though irreconcilable, as Scott acknow¬ 
ledged, with all chronology; ‘a chief with a Norwegian name is 
strangely introduced as the first of the nobles brought to resist a 
Norse invasion at the battle of Largs.’ The ballad extends to for¬ 
ty-two stanzas, and opens thus picturesquely: 
stately stept he east the wa’, Higb on a hill his castle stood, 

And stately stept he west. With ha’s and towers a height, 

Pull seventy years he now had seen, And goodly chambers fair to see, 

With scarce seven years of lest. Where he lodged mony a knight. 

He lived when Britons’ breach of faith His dame sue peei less ance and iair, 
Wrought Scotland mickle wae; For chaste and beauty deemed. 

And aye his sword tauld to their cost, Nae niariow had m all the land, 

He was their deadly fac. Save Eleauoi the Queen. 

The following also is very spirited: 

The king of Norse in summer tide, ‘ To horse, to horse, my royal liege, 
Puffed up with powei and might, . Your faes stand on the stiand, 

Landed mfair Scotland the isle Full twenty thousand glitteiing spears 

With mony a hardy kmgUr. The king ot Norse commands ’ 

The tidings to onr good Scots king ‘ Bring me my steed Madge dapple gray,’ 
Came, as he sat at dine, Our good king rose and cried; 

With noble chiefs in brave ariay, * A trustier beast in a’ the land, 

Hnnldng the blind-red wine. A Scots Mug never tried. 
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Go, little page, tell Hardyloiute, 

Taat lives on hill sae hie. 

To draw Ins sword, the dread of face. 
And haste and follow med 
The little page flew swift as dart 
Flnng by his master’s arm : 

‘ Come down, come down. Lord Ilardy- 
Icnnte, 

And nd yonr king frae harm.’ 


Then red, red grew his dark-brown 
cheeks, 

Sae did his dark-brown brow; 

His lookb grew keen, as they were wont 
Ill dangers great to do : 

He’s ta’en a horn as gieen as glass. 

And gi’en five sounds sae slinll, 

That trees in greeiiw'ood shook tlienmt, 
Sae loud rang ilka hill. 


ALLAN ItAMSAY. 

The genius of the country was at length revived in all its force and 
nationality, its comic dialogue, Doric simplicity, and tenderness, by 
Allan Ramsay, whose very name is now an impersonation of Scot¬ 
tish scenery and character. The religious austerity ot the Covenan¬ 
ters still hung over Scotland, and damped the efforts of x^oeta and 
dramatists; but a freer spirit found its way into the towns, along 
with the increase of trade and commerce. The higher classes were 
in the habit of visiting London, though the journey was still per¬ 
formed on horseback; and the writings of Pope and Swift were cir¬ 
culated over the north. Clubs and taverns weie rife in Edinburgh, 
in which the assembled wits loved to indulge in a pleasantry that 
often degenerated to excess. Talent was readily known and ax>pre- 
ciated; and when Ramsay apx^eai’ed as an autiior, he found the nation 
ripe for his native humour, his ^ maiiners-paiLiting strains,’ and his 
lively original sketches of Scottish life. Allan Ramsay was born in 
1686, in the village of Leadiiills, Lanarkshire, where his father held 
the situation of manager of Lord Hopetouu’s mines. Wlien he be¬ 
came a poet, he boasted that he was of the ‘ auld descent ’ of the Dal- 
housie family, and also collaterally ’ sprung from a Douglas loin.’ 
His mother, Alice Bower, was of English jiarentagc, her father hav¬ 
ing been brought from Derbyshire to instruct the Scottish miners in 
their art. Those who entertain the theory that men of genius usually 
partake largely of the qualities and dispositions of their mother, may 
perhaps recognise some of the Derbyshire blood in Allan Ramsay’s 
frankness and joviality of character. His father died while the iioet 
was in his infancy; but his mother marrying again in the same dis¬ 
trict, Allan was brought up at Leadiiills, arul put to the village school, 
where he acquired learning enough to enable him, as he tells us, to 
read Horace ‘ faintly in the original.’ His lot might have been a liard 
one, but it was fortunately spent in the country till he had reached 
his fifteenth, year; and his lively temperament enabled him, with 
cheerfulness— 

To wade tbroiigb glens wT cborking ( 1 ) feet, * 

When neither plaid nor kilt could fend the weet; 

Yet blithely wad he bang out o’er the brae, 

And stend ( 2 ) o’er burns as light as ony rac, 

Hoping the morn might prove a better'day. 


1 CI)orl'i 7 igor chirking, the noi&e made by the feet when the 8 lioe.s are fall of water. 

2 Spring. 
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At the age of fifteen, Allan was put apprentice to a wig-maker in 
Edinburgh—a light employment, suited to his slender frame and 
boyish sonartness, but not very congenial to liis literary taste. Ris 
poetical talent, however, was more observant than creative, and he 
did not commence writing till he was about twenty-six years of age. 
He then penned an address to the ‘Easy Club,' a convivial society of 
young men, tinctured witli Jacobite predilections, which weie also 
imbibed by Ramsa}’”, and which probably formed an additional 
recommendation to the favour of Pope and Gay, a distinction that 
he afterwards enjoyed. Allan was admitted a member of this ‘blithe 
society,’ and became their poet-laureate. He wrote various light 
pieces, chiefly of a local and humorous description, which were sold 
at a penny each, and became exceedingly popular. He also sedu¬ 
lously courted the pationage of the great, subduing his Jacobite 
fbelings, and never selecting a fool for bus patron. In this mingled 
spirit of prudence and poetry, he contrived 

To theek the ont, and line the inside, 

Of many a douce and witty pash, 

And baith ways gathered in the cash. 

In the year 1712 he married a writer s daughter, Christian Boss, 
who was ills faithful partner for more than thirty years He greatly 
extended Ids reputation by writing a continuation to King James’^s 
‘ Christ’s Kirk on the Green,’ executed with genuine humour, fancy, 
and a perfect mastery of the Scottish language. Nothing so rich bad 
appeared since the strains of Dunbar or Lindsay. What an inimita¬ 
ble sketch of rustic-life, coarse, but as true as any by Teniers, is pre¬ 
sented in the first stanzas of the third canto'— 

Now frae the east nook of Fife the dawn And greedy wives, wf giming thrawm, 
Spceled ( 1 ) west if ns up the Jift; Cried lasses up to thrift; 

Carls wha heard the cock had craw’u. Dogs haikecl, and the lads frae hand 

Begoud to rax and nft; Banged to their breeks like drift 

By bleak of day 

Ramsay now left off wig-making, and set up a bookseller’s sliop, 

‘ opposite to Niddry’s Wynd.’ He next appeared as an editor, and 
published two works, ‘ The Tea-table Miscellany,’ being a collection 
of songs, partly his own ; and ‘ The Evergreen,’ a collection of Scot¬ 
tish poems written before 16U0. He was not well qualified for the 
task of editing works of this kind, being deficient both in knowledge' 
and taste. In the ‘Evergreen,’ he published, ag ancient poems, two 
pieces of his own, one of which, ‘The Yision,’ exhibits high powers 
of poetry. The genius of Scotland is drawn with a touch of the old 
heroic Muse: 

Great daring darted frae his co. Of stalwart make in banc and brawmd, 

A braid-sword shogled at his thic. Of just proportions large ; 

On his left arm a targe; A vaiious rainbow-coloured plaid 

A shining spear filled his right hand, Owm his left spawl ( 2 ) he threw, 

1 Chinhed 


2 Limb. 
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Down biB braid back, fiae liis white head, To see, led at command, 

The silver wimplers ( 3 ) grew. A stain pant and lampant 

Amazed, I gazed, Fierce hou in his hand. 

In 1725, appeared his celebrated pastoral drama, ‘ The Q-entle Shep¬ 
herd,’ of which two scenes had previously been published under the 
titles of ‘ Patie and Roger,’ and ‘Jenny and Meggy.’ It was received 
with universal approbation, and was republished both in London and 
Dublin. When G-ay visited Scotland iu company wdlh his patrons, 
the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, he used to lounge in Allan 
Ramsay’s shop, and obtain from him explanations of some of the 
Scottish expressions, that he might communicate them to Pope, who 
was a great admirer of the poem. This was a delicate and marked 
compliment, which Allan must have felt, though he had prcviousl}^ 
represented himself as the vicegerent of Apobo, and equal to ITomer ! 
He now removed to a better shop, and instead of the Mercury’s head 
which had graced his sign-board, he put up ‘ the presentment of two 
brothers’ of the Muse, Ben Jonsou and Drummond. He next estab¬ 
lished a circulating library, the first in Scotland. He associated on 
familiar terms 'with the leading nobility, lawyers, wits, and literati 
His son, afterwards a distinguished artist, he sent to Rome for instruc¬ 
tion. But the prosperity of poets seems liable to an uncommon share 
of crosses. He was led by the promptings of a taste then rare in 
Scotland to expend his savings in the erection of a tiieatie, for tlie 
performance of the regular drama. He wished to keep his ‘troop’ 
together by the ‘ pith of reason;’ hut he did not calculate on the pith 
of an act of parliament in the hands of a hostile magistrate. The 
statute for licensing theatres prohibited all dramatic exhibitions with¬ 
out special licence and the royal letters-patent; and on the strength 
of this enactment the magistrates of Edinburgh shut up Allan’s 
theatre, leaving him without redress. To add to his mortification, 
the envious poetasters and strict religionists of the day attacked him 
with personal satires and lampoons, under such titles as—‘ A Look¬ 
ing-glass for Allan Ramsay;’ ‘The Dying Words of Allan Ramsay,’ 
<fec. Allan endeavoured to enlist President Forbes and the judges on 
his side by a poetical address in which he prays for compensation 
from the legislature— 

S'V’ne, for amends for what I’ve lost, 

Mige one into some canny post. 

His circumstances and wishes at this crisis are more particularly ex¬ 
plained in a letter to the president, which now lies before us: 

‘ Will you,’ he writes, ‘ give me something to do ? Here I pass a 
sort of half-idle scrimp life, tending a trifling trade, that scarce aiibrds 
me the needful. Had I not got a parcel of guineas from you, and 
such as you, who were pleased to patronise my subscriptions, I should 
not have had a grey groat. I think shame—but why should I, when 


1 WttYrnff locks ol hair. 
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I open niy mind to one of your goodness ?—to hint that I want to have 
some small commission, when it happens to fall in v’^our way to put 
me into it.’(1) 

It does not appear that he either got money or a post, but he ap¬ 
plied himself attentively to his business, and soon lecrnited his purse. 
A citizen-like good sense regulated the life of Ramsay. He gave over 
poetry ‘ before,’ he prudently says, * the coolness of fancy that attends 
advanced years should make me risk the reputation I had acquired.’ 
Frae twenty-five to five and forty, Streaking his winiijs np to the lift; 

My inuBe\\asiiowtlier sweernordoity; ( 3 ) Tlien, then, uiy soul was in u lowe, 

My Pegasus ivad break his tether ''J^hat gait my numbers .safely row. 

E’en at the shagging of a feather, But eild and judgment ’gin to say, 

And thiough ideas scoui like diitt, Let he your sang.s, and learn to pray. 

About the year 1743, his circumstances were sufficiently flourishing 
to enable him to build himself a small octagon-sliaped house on the 
north side of the Oastle-hill, which he called Ramsay Lodge, but 
which some of his waggish friends compared to a goose-pie. He told 
Lord Elibank one day of this ludicrous comparison. ‘Whatl’ said 
the witty peer, ‘ a goose-pie! In good faith, Allan, now that I see 
you in it, I think the house is not ill named ’ He lived in this singu¬ 
lar-looking mansion—which has since In^en miKdi improved—twelve 
years, and died of a complaint that had long afflicted him, scurvy in 
the gums, on the 7th of January, 1658, at the age of seventy-two. So 
much of pleasantry, good-immour, and wmrldly enjoyment is mixed 
up with the history of Allan Ramsay, tliat his life is one of tlie ‘green 
and sunny spots’ in literary biography His genius was w^ell re¬ 
warded ; and he posse.ssed that turn of mind which David Hume says 
iUis more happy to jiossess than to be born to aa estate of ten 
thousand a year—a disposition always to see the favourable side of 
things 

Ramsay’s poetical works are sufiicieutly various; and one of his 
editors lias ambitiously classed them under heads of serious, elegiac, 
comic, satiric, epigrammatical, iiastoral, lyric, epistolary, fables and 
tales. His tales are quaint and iiumorous, though, like those of 
Prior, they are too often indelicate ‘ The Monk and Miller’s Wife,’ 
founded on a humorous old Scottisli poem, is as happy an adaptation 
as any of Pope’s or Diyden’s from Chaucer. His lyrics want the 
grace, simplicity, and beauty which Burns breathed into these ‘ wood 
notes wild,’ designed alike for cottage and hall; yet some of those in 
the ‘ Gentle Shepherd’ are delicate and tender, and others, such as 
‘The Last Time I came o’er the Moor,’ and ‘ The Yellow-haired Lad¬ 
die,’ are still favourites with all lovers of Scottish song In one of 
the least happy ot the lyrics there occurs this beautifurimage : 

IIow joyliilly my spirits rise, 

When tUincinjs she moves finely, (> : 

1 guess what lieiwen is by iier eyes, 

Whieh sparkle bo divinely, O. 

1 f’rom tte manuhcnpt culloction.sin Cnjhxlen llnu.se, S Neither .slow aoi pettish 
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His ‘ Lochaber no More ’ is a strain of manly feeling and unaffected 
pathos. The poetical epistles of Ramsay were undoubtedly the pro¬ 
totypes of those by Burns, and many of the stanzas may challenge 
comparison "with them. He makes frequent classical allusions, es¬ 
pecially to the works of Horace, with which he seems to have been 
well acquainted, and whose gay and easy turn of mind harmonised 
with his own. In an epistle to Mr. James Arbuckle, the poet gives a 
characteristic and minute painting of himself* 


Imprimis, then, tor tallness, I 
Am five toot and tour inches high; 

A black-a-viced ( 1 ) snocl dapper fellow, 
Nor lean, nor overlaid wi’ tallow ; 

With phiz of a morocco cut, 

Resembling a late man of wit, 

Auld gabbet Spec, ( 2 ) who was so cuu- 
ning 

To be a dummie ten years nmiung. 

Then for the fabric of my mind, 

’Tis mail* to mirth than grief inclined : 

I rather choose to laugh at folly. 

Than shew dislike by melancholy; 


Well judging a sour heavy face 
Is not tlie truest mark ot grace. 

I hate a drunkard or a glutton, 

Yet I ’mnac fae to wine and mutton : 
(Ireat tables ne’er engaged my wishes 
When crowded with o’ei moiiy dishes; 
A healthfu’ stomacli, shaiply set, 
Prefers a back-sey ( 3 ) piping het. 

1 never could imagine’t vicious 
Ot a fair tame to be ambitious : 

Proud to be thought a comic poet. 

And let a judge of numbers know it, 

I couit occasion thus to show it. 


Ramsay addressed epistles to Gay and Somerville, and the latter paid 
him in Jdnd^ in very flattering verses. In one c>f Allan’s answers is 
the following picturesque sketch, in illustration of his own contempt 
for the stated rules of art: 

I love the garden wild and wide, May sometimes cheat the gai doner’s care, 

Wheie oaks have plum-trees by their side; Yet this to me’s a iiaradise 
Where woodbines and the twisting vine Compared with prime cut plots and nme, 
Clip round the pear-tree and the pme; Where nature has to art resigned, 

Where mixed jonquils and gowans grow. Till all looks mean, stiif, and confined. 
And roses ’midst rauk clover blow Heaven Homer taught; the critic draws 

Upon a hank of a clear strand. Only fi*orn him and such their laws : 

In wimplings led by nature’s hand; The native bards first plunge the deep 

Though docks and brambles here and Belore the artful dare to leap, 
there 

The ‘ Gentle Shepherd ’ is the greatest of Ramsay’s works, and 
perhaps the finest pastoral drama in the world It possesses that 
air of primitive simplicity and seclusion which seems indispensable 
in compositions of this class, at the same time that its landscapes are 
filled with lifelike beings, who interest us from their character, situa- 
tion, and circumstances. It has none of that studied pruriency and 
unnatural artifice which are intruded into the ^ Faithful Shepherdess ’ 
of Fletcher, and is equally free from the tedious allegory and forced 
conceits of most pastoral poems. It is a genuine picture of Scottish 
life, but of life passed in simple rural employments, apart from the 
guilt and fever of large towns, and reflecting only the pure and un- 


1 Dark coinplexiotied J^’rom bhtd hu< 1 Fr ola, the vinage. 

iipeatatOT, liiQ 1. by AdJiaou 3 .V Siiiom. 
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sophisticated emotions of our nature. The affected sensibilities and 
feigned distresses of the * Oorydons ’ and ‘ Delias ’ find no place in 
Ramsay’s clear and manly page. He drew his shepherds from the 
life, placed them in scenes which he actually saw, and made them 
speak the language which he every day heard—the free idiomatic 
speech of his native vales. His art lay in the beautiful selection of his 
materials—in the grouping of his well-defined characters—the inven¬ 
tion of a plot, romantic, yet natural—the delightful appropriateness 
of every speech and auxiliary incident—and in the tone of generous 
sentiment and true feeling which sanctifies this scene of humble virtue 
and happiness. The love of his ‘gentle’ rustics is at first artless and 
confiding, though partly disguised by maiden coyness and arch hu¬ 
mour ; and it is expressed in language and incidents alternately amus¬ 
ing and impassioned At length the hero is elevated in station above 
his mistress, and their affection assumes a deeper character from the 
threatened dangers of a separation. Mutual distress and tenderness 
break down reserve. The simple heroine, without forgetting her 
natural dignity and modesty, lets out her whole soul to her early 
companion; and when assured of his unalterable attachment, she not 
only, like Miranda, ‘weeps at what she is glad of,’ but, with the true 
pride of a Scottish maiden, she resolves to study ^gentler charms,’ 
and to educate herself to he worthy of her lover. Poetical justice is 
done to this faithful attachment, by both the characters being found 
equal in birth and station. The poet’s taste and judgment are 
evinced in the superiority which he gives his hero and heroine, with¬ 
out debasing their associates below their proper level; while a 
ludicrous contiast to both is supplied by the underplot of Bauldy and 
his courtships The elder characters in the piece afford a fine relief 
to the youthful pairs, besides completing ihe rustic picture. While 
one scene discloses the yoiing shepherds hy ‘ craigy bields ’ and 
‘ crystal springs,’ or presents Peggy and Jenny on the bleaching- 
green— 

A trotting burxiie whiipling through the ground-- 

another shews us the snug thatched cottage with its barn and peat- 
stack, or the interior of the house, with a clear ingle glancing on the 
floor, and its inmates happy with innocent mirth and rustic plenty. 
The drama altogether makes one proud of peasant-life and the virtues 
of a Scottish cottage In imitation of Gay in his ‘Beggar’s Opera,’ 
Ramsay interspersed songs throughout the ‘ Gentle Shepherd,’ vrhich 
tend to interrupt the action of the piece, and too often merely repeat, 
in a diluted form, the sentiments of the dialogue. These songs in 
themselves, however, are simple and touching lyrics, and added 
greatly to the effect of the drama on the stage. In reading it, the 
songs may be advantageously passed over, leaving undisturbed the 
most perfect delineation of rural life and manneis, without vulgar 
humility or affectation, that was ever drawn. 
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Ode from Horace. 


Look lip to Peutland’s towering tap. 
Buried beneath m-eat \^’reaths of suaw, 

O’er ilka cleugh, ilk scaur, and slap, ( 1 ) 
As high as ony Bonian wa’. 

Driving their ba’s frae whims or tee, 
There’s no ae gowier to be seen, 

Koi douaer fouk wysing ajee 
The biassed bowls on Tamson’s green. 

Then ding on coals, and ripe the ribs. 
And beck the house baith bnt and ben ; 

That mutchkiu-stoup it hands butdiib^, 
Then let’s get m the tappit hen. ( 2 ) 

Good claret best ke<'ps out th(‘ cauld. 

And drives away the winter soon ; 

It makes a man baith gash and bauld, 
And heaves his saul beyond the moon. 

Leave to the gods your ilka care. 

If that they think ua worth then while ; 

Thev can a lowth of blessings spare, 
Winch will our fashous tears beguile. 

For what they have a mind to do. 

That will they do, should we aang wild ; 

If they command the storms to blavv. 
Then upo’ sight the hailstaiies thud. 

But soon as e’er they cry, ‘ Be quiet,’ 

The blattering winds daie inie mair 
move, 

But cour into their caves, and wait 
The high command of supreme Jove. 

Let neist day come as it thinks lit, 

The present minute ’w only ours; 


On pleasure let’s employ our wit. 

And laugh at fortune’s feckless powers. 

Be sure ye dinua qiiat the grip 
Oi ilka joy when ye are young, 

Beloie aiild age youi vitals mp. 

And lay ye twalaid o’er a luiig. 

8 vveet yoiitli’s a blithe and heartsomc 
tiine; 

Then lads and lasses, while it’s May, 
Gae pa’ the go wan m its jirime, 

BeioiG it wither and decay. 

Watch the salt mninti'S of delight, 

W’heu Jenny spealis beneath luu' breath; 
And kisses, laying a’ the wyle 
On you, it she kep ony skaith. 

‘ Haith, ye ’re ill-bred,’ she ’ll smiling say; 

‘Ye ’ll worry me, you giH'cdy rook;’ 
Syne Irae your arms she ’ll riii away, 

And hide hersell 111 some daikiiook. 

Hoi laiigii will lead you to the jilace, 
Where lies the happiness you want, 
And plainly tells you to youi face, 
Niueteeii naysays are halt a grant. 

Noiv to li(*r heaving bosom cling, 

And sw<jetly toolio foi aki&s, 

Frae hei iair finger whiij) a ring, 

As token ol a lufure blisH. 

These benLsous, I’m very sure. 

Are ol th(‘ gods’ indulgent grant; 

Then surly carles, whisht, forbeni 
To plague us with youi whining cant. 


In this instance, the felicitous manner in which Haimsay lias preserved 
the Horatian ease and spirit, and at the same time cloliied tlie whole 
in a true Hcottish garb, lenders his version superior even to Diyden’s 
English one. For comparison two stanzas ol" the latter are sub- 
joined. 


3 ecuie those golden i^arlv joys, 

That yoiitii unsoiired with sorrow 
bears, 

Ere withering time the taste destroys 
Whth sickness and unwieldy years. 

For active sports, lor pleasing rest, 

This is the time to be possest; 

The best is but in season best. 


'■f'he aijpuiuted hour of promised bli.^-s, 
Tlie pleasing whisper in ttu‘ dark, 

The half-unvMlliiig illing kiss. 

The laugh tliat guides thee to tlie mark. 
When the kind nymph would coyness 
ieigu, 

And hides but to l>e found again ; 

Tliese, tliese are joys the gods tor youth 
ordain. 


1 Cleuifh, a hollow between lulls, .^caur, a bare hi 11 -Hide; ^Utp, a narrow pass be¬ 
tween two hills 

2 A huge bottle of elaiet holding three 'mdf/auvffi or Scots pints. 
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Song. — Tune, 'Bu^<7h Aloon Tnano air. 


At setting day and rising morn, 

Witli soul that still shall love thee, 

I ’ll ask of Heaven thy safe letiiin. 
With all that can improve thee. 

I ’ll visit aft the hiikcii bush, 

Where first thoa kindly told me 
Sweet tales of love, and hid thy blush, 
Whilst lonnd thou didst enfold me. 


To all our haunts I will repair, 

By greenwood shaw or fountain; 

Oi wheie the summer day I’d share 
With thee upon yon inountaiii: 

Theie wall I tell the tiees and liowers, 
From thoughts unfeigned aud tender; 
By ^ows you’re mine, by love is yours 
A heart that cannot wander. 


Lochaber no More. 

Farew'ell to I^ochaber, and farewell my Jean, 
Where heartsome with thee IWe mony day been ; 
For Lochabei no more, Lochaber no more. 

We’ll maybe retmn to Lochaber no moie. 

These tears that I shed, they are a’ for my dear. 
And no foi the dangeis attending on weir ; 

Though boiue on rough seas to a far bloody shore, 
Maybe to rettum to Lochabei no more. 

Though hurricanes rise, and rise every wind, 
They’ll ne’er niak a tempest like that m my mind; 
Though loudest o’ thundei on louder waves roar, 
That’s iiaething like leanng my love on the shore. 
To leave thee behind me my heart is sair pained; 
By ease that’s inglorious no fame can be gained; 
Aud beauty and love’s the reward of the brave, 
And I must deseiwe it before I can crave. 

Then glory, my Jeame. maun plead my excuse ; 
Since honour commands me, how can I refuse ? 
Without It I ne’er can have merit for thee, 

Aud without thy favour I’d better not be. 

I gae then, my lass, to wnn honour and fame, 

And if I should luck to come gloriously hame, 

I’ll bung a heart to thee wuth love lumiing o’er. 
And thou I’ll leave thee and Lochaber no moie. 


B'ustic Courtship —From the ^Gentle Shepherd.'^—Act 1. 

Hear how I seiwed my lass I lo’e as w^eel 
As ye do Jenny, aud wi’ heart as leal. 

Last morning I wms gye aud early out, 

Upon a dike X leaned, glow’ring about; 

1 saw my Meg come linkin’ o’er the lea; 

I saw my Meg, but Meggy saw' na me ; 

For yet the sun was w ading through the mist, 

Aud she was close upon me ere slio wust: 

Her coats were kiltit, and did sweetly shaw 

Her straight bare legs, tliafw'hiter were than siiaw'. 

Het cockernony snooded up fu’ sleek, 

Her lialfet locks hang w'avmg on her cheek ; 

Hei cheeks sae ruddy, aud hei een sae cleai; 

And oh ! her month’s like ony himiy pear 
Neat, neat she wms, in biistine waistcoat clean, 

As she came skifiiug o’ei the dewy green. 

Blithsome, I cried : " My bonny Meg, come here, 

I ferly wherefore ye ’re so soon asteei ; 

But I can guess ; ye ’re gaim to leather dew'.’ 

She scoured away, and said: ^ What’s that to you x 
‘Then, fare-ye-well, Meg Doits, aud e’en’s ye like,’ 
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I careless cried, and lap in o’er the dike. 

I trow, wheu that she saw', withm a crack, 

She came with a nght thieveless errand back. 
Misca’d me first; then bade me hound my dog, 

To wear up thice ivaft ewes strajed on the bog. 

I ieugh ; and sae did she; then svi' great haste 
I clasped my arms about her neck and waiist; 

About her yielding waist, aud took a touth 
O’ sweetest kisses li ae her glow'ing mouth 
While hard and tast i held her in my grips. 

My very sauJ came louping to my bps. 

Sair, sair she flet ivi’ me ’tween ilka smack, 

But weei 1 kend she meant nae as she spak. 

Bear Roger, when your lo puts ou her gloom, 

1)0 ye sae too, and never lash your thumb. 

Seein to torsake her, soon she ’ll change her mood ; 
Gae w'oo anither. and she ’ll gang clean wild. 

Dialogue on Marriage. 

Pegot ami Jenny. 

Jenny. Come, Meg, let ’s fa’ to walk npou this green ; 
This shining day wnll bleach oui linen clean ; 

The w'ater clear, the lift unclouded blue, 

Will mak them like a lily wet wi' dew. 

Peggy. Gae far’er up the bum to Habbie’s How', 

There a’ the sweets o’ spnng and summer groiv : 

There ’t-ween twa birks, out ower a little Imn, 

The -watoi fa’s and maks a siugin’ din; 

.1 pool breast-deep, beneath as clear a glass. 

Kisses \vi’ easy whirls the bordering grass. . . . 

We ’re far frae ony road, and out o’ sight; 

The lads they ’re feeding far beyont the height. 

But tell me, now, dear Jenny, we Te our lane, 

What gais ye plague your ivooer wu’ disdam ? 

The neebours a' tent this as weel as I, 

That Roger lo’es ye, yet ye carena by, 

What ails ye at him ? Ti oth, between us twa, 

He’s w'orthy you the best day e’er ye saw. 

Jenny. I diima like him, Peggy, there ’s au end; 

A herd man* sheepish yet I nevei kend. 

He kames his hair, indeed, and gaes right snug. 

Wi’ ribbon knots at his blue baunet lug, 

Whilk pensily he wears a thought a-jee. 

And spreads his gartens diced beneath his knee ; 

He talds his o’eiiay down his bieast wi’ care, 

And few' gang trigger to the knk or fair : 

For a’ that, he can neither sing nor say, 

Except, ‘ How d’ ye or, ‘ There’s a bonny day.’ 

Peggy. Ye dash the lad wd’ constant shgliting'pride,- 
Hatred for love js unco sair to bide : 

But ye 'll repent ye, if his love grow cauld— 

What likes’s a dorty maiden when she’s aiild ? . . . 
Jenny. I never thought a single life a crime. 

Peggy. Nor I: but love m whispers let’s us ken. 

That men were made for us, aud we for men. . . . 

Yes, It’s a heartsome thing to be a wife. 

When round the ingle-edge young sprouts are rife. 

Gif I’m sae happy, I shall hae delight 

To hear their little plamts, and keep them right. 

Wow ! Jenny, can there greater pleasure be, 

Than see sic wee tots toolying at your knee ; 
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When a.’ they ettle at—their greatebt wish. 

Is to be made o’, and obtain a kiss ? 

Can there be tod in tending day and mglit 
The like o’ them, when Jove maks care delight ? 

Jenny. But poortiih, Peggy, ib the war^t o’ a’; 

Gif o’er your heads ilJ-chanee should begg’rj'- dra'v\. 
But httlc love or canty cheer can come 
Prae duddy doublets, and a pantiy toom. 

Your nowt may die—^the spate may bear away 
Frac alt tlie holms your dainty incks o’ hay. 

The tliick-blawii wreaths o’ snavv, oi blashy thows. 
May smooi your wethers, and may rot yoiii ewes. 

A dyvour buys your butter, woo, and cheese, 

But, 01 tile day o’ payment, breaks, and flees 
Wi’ gloomin' brow, the laird seeks in Ins rent; 

It’s no to gie ; your inerchaut’s to the bent. 

His honour ma'unna \\ ant—he poinds your geai ; 

Syne, driven true house and hald, where will ye steer? 
Dear Meg, be wise, and live a single life ; 

Troth, it’s uac mows to be a married \Mte. 

Peooy. May sic ill-luck beta’ that silly she 
VVha has sic fears, for that was nevei me. 

Let louk bode wool, and .strive to do their btsc; 
jN ae mair’s required ; let Heaven mak out the rest. 
I’ve heard my lione&t uncle aften say, 

That lads should a’ for waves that’s Virtuous pray; 

For the maist thrifty man could never get 
A weel-stored room, unless his wife wad let: 
Wherefore nocht shall be waiitiug on my part. 

To gather wajalth to raise my shepherd’s heart: 
Whate’er he wins, X ’ll guide wn’ canny care, 

And win the vogue at market, tion, oi fair. 

For halesome, clean, cheap, and sufficient ware. 

A flock o’ lambs, cheese, butter, and some w^oo, 

{Shall flrst be said to pay the laird his duo; 

Syne a’ behind's our am. Thus without fear. 

Wi’ love and rowth. w’^e through the w'arkl will steei; 
And wfficn my Pate in bairns and gear grow^s life, 

He’ll bless the day he gat me tor his wife. 

Jenny. But w’hat if some young giglct on the green, 
Wi’ dimpled cheeks and tw'a bewitching eon, 

Should gar youi Patie think his halt-woin JVIeg, 

And hei kenned kisses, hardly w'orth aieg? 

Pegoy. Nae mair o’ that—Deal Jenny, to be free. 
There’s some men coustanter in love than we: 

Nor is the ferly great, w'heu natui(‘ kind 
Hast blest them wi’ sohdity o’ mind. 

They’ll reason calmly, and w'x’ kindness smile. 

When our short passions w ad our peace beguile : 

Sae, whoiiso’er they slight their niaiks at hame. 

It’s ten to ime the wives are maist to blame. 

Then I’ll emp'oy W'i’ pleasure a’ ray art 
To keep him clieeriu’, and si‘cure his heart. 

At e’en, W’hen he come w^eaiy frae the hill. 

I’ll iia’e a’ things made ready to his w'lll; 

In winter, when he toils through wind and ram, 

A bleeziiig mgle, and a clean hearthstune; 

And soon as he flings by his plaid and stafl. 

The seething pat’s be ready to tak alf; 

Clean hag-a-bag I’ll spread upon his boaid, 

And siTve him \vi’ Ihe best, we c m afford; 
Good-humour and white bigonets bhall he 
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Guards to my laco to keep iiis love for me. 

Jenny. A dish o’ married love right soon giows cauld, 
And dosens down to nano, as fouk grow auld. 

Peggy But we ’ll giow auld thegither, and n’er tind 
The loss o’ youth, when love grows on the nimd. 

Bairns and their banns niak suiv a tinner lie, 

Thau aught in love the like ot us can spy. 

See yon iwa elms that gi ow up side by side, 

Suppose them some >eai syne bridegroom and biide: 
Nearer and nearer ilka year they’ve prest. 

Till wide then spreading branches aie mcieast. 

And ill their mixture now are iully blest: 

This shields the ither frae the eustlin blast, 

That, in return, defends it frae the wast. 

Sic as stand single—a state sae liked Tiy you !— 

Beneath ilk storm, frae every airt, niann bow. 

Jenny. I’ve done—I yield, dear lassie; I maun yield ; 
Your better sense has fairly \vou the field. 


DKAM ATISTS. 

The dramatic literature of this period yyas, like its general poetry, 
polished and artificial. In tragedy, the liigiiest name is that of 
Southerne, who may claim, with Otway, the power of touching the 
passions, yet liis language is feeble compared with that of the great 
dramatists, and his general style low and unimpressive. Addison’s 
‘ Cato ’ is more properly a classical poem than a drama—as cold and 
less Tigorous than the tragedies of Jonson. In comedy, the national 
taste is apparent in its faithful and witty delineations ol polished life, 
of which Wycherley and Congreve had set the example, and which 
was well continued by Farquhar and Vanbrugh. JBeaumont and 
Fletcher first introduced what may be called comedies of intrigue, 
"borrowed from the Spanish drama; and the innovation ajipears to 
have been congenial to the English taste, for it still pervades our 
comic literature. The vigorous exposure of the immorality of the 
stage by Jeremy Collier, and the essays of Steele and Addison, im¬ 
proving the taste and moral feeling of the public, a partial reforma¬ 
tion took place of those nuisances of the drama which the Bestora- 
tion had introduced. The Master of the Revels, by whom all plays 
had to be licensed, also aided in this work of retrenchment; but a 
glance at even those im-proved plays of the reign of William III. and 
his successors, will shew that ladies fiequenting the theatres bad still 
occasion to wear masks, which Colle}^ Cibber says they usually did 
on the production of a new play. 

THOMAS SOBTHEKNE. 

Thomas Southekne (1059-1746) may be classed either with the 
last or the present period. His life was long, extended, and prosper¬ 
ous. He was a native of Dublin, but cam<i to England, and enrolled 
himself in the Middle Temple as a student of hiw. He afterwards 
entered the army, and held the rank of captain under the Duke of 
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York, at the time of Monmouth’s insurrection His latter clays were 
spent in retirement, and in the possession of a considerable fortune. 

8outherne wrote ten plays, but only two exhibit his characteristic 
powers, namely ‘Isabella, or the Fatal Marriai^e,’ and ‘ Oroonoko.’ 
Tiie latter is founded on an actual occurrence, Oroonoko, an African 
prince, having been stolen fiom his native kingdom of Angola, and 
carried to one of the West India islands The impassioned grandeur 
of Oroonoko’s sutferings, his burst of horror ancl indignation at the 
slave-trade, and his. unhappy jiassion for Imomtla, are powerful and 
pathetic. In the tollowing scene, the hero and heroine unexpectedly 
meet after a long absence : 

Oroonoko. My soul .“steals from my body tbrough my eyes ; 

All that IS kdt ot iit(‘ I’ll gasie away, 

And djc upon the pleasure. 

Lieut. This is strange ' 

Oroo. It you but mock mo with her image heie . 

If she be not Iniomda—- 

[Hke looks upon him and falls into a siroon; he runs to her. 
Ha! she faints ! 

Nay, then, it must be she—h. is Iraomda! 

My heart confesses licr, and leaps lor ]oy, 

To 'welcome her to her owui empire here. [Ktsses her. 

Imoinda ’ oh, thy Oroonoko calls. 

Imoinda {recove? ing). Mv Oroonoko I Oh I I can’t believe 
What any man can say. But if I am 
To be deceived, there ’& something in that name, 

That voice, that face— [Sta)es at him. 

Oh ! if I know myself. I cannot be mistaken. [Einbraces him. 

Oroo. Never bej*e: 

You cannot be mistaken : I am yours, 

Your Oroonoko, all that you would have; 

Your tender, loving husband. 

Imo. All, indeed, 

That I would have: my hiisbaud ' then I am 
Alive, and waking to the joys I feel: 

They were so great, I could not think ’em tiue,* 

But I believe all that you suy to me : 

For truth itself, and everlasting love 

Grows in this breast, and jileaf^mo in these arms. 

Oroo. Take, take me all; inquiie into my lieart- 
You know' the w'ay to every seciet theic— 

My heart, the sacred t.reasury ot love: 

And if, in absence, I have disemployed 
A mite from the' rich store ; if I have spent 
A wish, a sigh, but w'bat I sent to you. 

May I be cuiaed to wish and sigh in vain, 

And you not pity me. 

Imo. Oh I I believe, 

And know you by myself. If these sad eyes, 

Since last w'e paited, have'' beheld the face 
Of any comfort, or once washed to see 
The light of any other heaven but you, 

IVfay I be struck this moment blind, and lose 
Your blessed siglit, uevei to find you more. 

Oroo. Imoinda! Oh ! this separation 
Has made you dearei, if it can he so, 

Than vou were ever to me. You appear 
Like a kind star to my benighted steps. 
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To guide me on my way to happiness i 
I cannot miss it now. Governor, friend. 

You think me mad : but. let me bless you all, 

Who anyways have been the instruments 
Of finding her again. Imoinda’s found ! 

And everything that I would have m her. iEmhrace^i Jier, 

Bland. Sir, we congratulate j'^oiir haiipineas; I do most heartily. 

Lieut. And all of us: but how it conns to pass- 

Okoo. That would requiie 
More precious time than I can spare you now. 

I have a thousand things to ask ot her. 

And she as many more to know of me. 

But you have made me happier, I confess. 

Acknowledge it, much happier than I 

Have words or power to tell you. Captain, you, 

Even you, who most have wronged me, I forgive. 

I will not say you have betrayed me now: 

I ’ll think you but the ministei of fate, 

To bring me to my loved Imoinda here. 

Imo, How, how* shall 1 receive you ? how be worthy 
Of such endearments, all this tenderness ? 

These are the transports of prosperity, 

When fortune smiles upon us. 

Okoo. Let the fools 

Who follow fortune live upon her smiles; 

All our prosperity is placed in love; 

We have enough of that to make us happy. 

Tliis little spot of earth you stand upon 
Is more to me than the extended plains 
Of my great father’s kingdom. Hero I reign 
In full delights, in ]oys to power unkuo-wn ; 

Your love my empire, and your heart my throne. {Exeunt. 

Mr. Hallam says that Sou theme was the first English writer who 
denounced (in this play) the traffic in slaves and the cruelties of their 
West Indian bondage. This is an honour wdiich should never be 
omitted in any mention of the dramatist. ‘Isabella’ is more correct 
and regular than ‘ Oroonoko/ and the part of the heroine affords 
scope for a tragic actress, scarce^ inferior in pathos to Belvidera. 
Otway, however, has more depth of i^assion, and more vigorous de¬ 
lineation of character. The plot of ‘ Isabella ’ is simple. In abject 
distress, and believing lier husband, Biron, to be dead, Isabella is 
hurried into a second marriage. Biron returns, and the distress of 
the heroine terminates in madness and death. Comic scenes are in¬ 
terspersed throughout Southerne’s tragedievS, which, though they le- 
lieve the sombre colouring of the main action and interest of the 
piece, are sometimes misplaced and unpleasant. 

Reiitrih of Biron. 

A Chainher—Enter Isabella. 

Isabella. I’ve beard of witcbcs, magic spoils, and charms, 

That have made nature start from her old course ; 

The sun has been eclipsed, the moon drawn down 
From, her career, still paler, and subdued 
To the abuses or this under w'orld. 

Now I believe all possible. This ring. 

This little ring, with necromantic force, 
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Has raised the ghost of pleasure to my fears; 

Conjured the sense of honour and of love 
Inlo such shapes, they fright me fiom invself! 

I dare not think of them 

Ent-er Nurse. 

Nurse. Madam, th(' gentleman’s helo\^. 

Isa. X had forgot; pray, let me speak vvjth him. [Exit Kurse. 

This ling was the fiist present of my love 
To Biron, my first husband; I must blush 
To think I have a second. Biron died 
(Still to my loss) at Cai.dy ; there’s iny hope 
Oh, do I live to hope that he died there? 

It must he so: he’s, dead, and this ring left. 

By his last breath, to some known faithful friend, 

To bring me back again ; 

That’s ail 1 have to trust to. 

EyUer Biron—(Isabella Jooking at Mm.) 

My fears ivere woman’s—I have viewed him all ; 

And let me, let me say it to myself, 

I live again, and rise but from his tomb. 

Biron. Have you foigot me quite? 

Isa. Forgot you! 

Bir. Then farewell my disguise, and my misfortunes 1 
My Isabella ! [He goes to her , >she shrinks, and faints. 

Isa. Ha! 

Bib. Oh! come again; 

Thy Biron summons thee to life and love; 

Thy once-loved, ever-loving husband calls— 

Thy BiroD speaks to thee. 

Excess of love and joy, for my return, 

Has overpowered her. I was to blame 
To take thy sex’s softness unprepared; 

But sinking thus, thus dying in my arms, 

This ecstacy has made my welcome more 

Than words could say. Words may be counterfeit. 

False coined, and current ouly from the tongue. 

Without the mind ; but passion’s in the soul. 

And always speaks the heart. 

Isa. Where have I been ? Why do you keep him from me? 

I know his voice; my Jile, upon the wing, 

Hears the soft lure that brings me back again; 

’Tjs he himself, my Biron. 

Do I hold you fast, 

Never to pait again ? 

It I must fall, death’s welcome m these arms. 

Bir. Live ever m these arms. 

Isa. But pardon me: 

Excuse the wild disorder of my soul; 

The joy, the strange, surprising joy of seeing you. 

Of seeing you again, distracted me. 

Bib. Thou everlasting goodness! 

Isa. Answer me: 

What hand of Providence has brought you hack 
To your owm home again ? 

Oh,' tell me all. 

For every thought confounds me. 

Bir. !My best life! at leisure all. 

IsA. We thought you dead; killed at the siege of Candy. 

Bir. There I fell among the dead; 
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But hopes of life rcvivmg from my woimfls, 

I was pieseived but to be made a slave. 

I often vM'it to my hard father, but never had 
An answer; I writ to tlieo too. 

Isa. What a world of w'oe 
Had been prevented but m hearing from yon! 

Bin. Alas I thou couldst not help me. 

Isa. You do not know how much I could have done; 

At least, I’m sure I could have siiffcered all; 

I would have sold inysell to slavery, 

Without redemption ; given up my child, 

The dearest part of me, to basest wants. 

Bin. My little boy! 

Isa. My life, but to have heard 
You were alive. 

Bib, Ho more, my love : com])laining of the past, 

"We lose the present joy. ’Tis over price 
Ot all my pains, that thus we meet again! 

I have a thousand things say to thee. 

Isa. W'’'ou]d I v^ere past luo lieaimg. iAside, 

Bib. How does my child, my boy, my father too ? 

I hear he’s living still. 

IsA. Well, both ; both ■well; 

And may he piove a father to your hopes, 

Though we have found him none. 

Bib. Como, no more tears. 

Isa. Seven long years of soriow for your loss 
Have inoiinied with me. 

Bib. And all my dajs to come 
Shall be employed m a kind recompense 
Foi thy afflictions. Can’t I see my boy ? 

Isa. He's gone to bed , I '11 have him hi ought to you. 

Bib. To-morrow I shall sec him ; I want lost 
Myself, after this ■v^^cary pilgriinage. 

Isa. Alas ! what shall I get foi you ? 

Bib. Nothing but lest, my love. To-mght I would not 
Be known, if possible, to your family • 

I see my nurse is with you; her welcome 
W'ould be tedious at this time ; 

To-morrow will do better. 

Isa. 1 ’ll dispose ot her, and order everything 
As you Avould have it. {Exit. 

Bib. Grant me but life, good Heaven, and give the means 
To make this wondrous goorlness some amends ; 

And let me then forget her, it 1 can. 

Oh! she deserves of me muth moie than I 
Cun lose for her, though I again could venture 
A fathei aud his fortune for her love ! 

Y'oii wretched fathers, blind as foi tune all! 

Not to perceive that such a woman's w'orth 
W'eighs down the portions yon provide your sons. 

What IS your trash, what all your heaps ot gold, 

Compared to this, my heartfelt happiness ? 

What has she, in my absence, undeigone ? 

I must not think of that ; it drives me back 
Upon myself, the fatal cause of all. 

Enter Isabella. 

Isa. I have obeyed your pleasure; 

Everything is ready for yon. 

Bib. I can w^ant nothing here ; possessing thee, 

All my desires are earned to their aim 
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Of liappiuess ; there’s no room for a ^\ish, 

But to continue still this blessing: to me; ' 

I know the way, my love. I shall sleep soujid. 

Isa Shall I uttend you ? 

Bib. By no means; 

I’ve been so long a slave to others’ pride, 

To learn, at leaist, to wait upon myself; 

You’ll make haste after? 

Isa. I’ll but say my prayers, and lollow you. {Exit JBiran, 

Mypiayer.s! uo, I must never pra-v again, 

Prayeis luivo tlieir blts&ings, to reward our hopes. 

But I have notinng left to hope for moie, 

What Heaven could give X have enjoyed ; liut now 
The baiietul planet pses on my fate, 

And what’s to conW is a long life ot woe; 

Yet I may shorten it 
I promised him to follow—^liim ! 

Is he without a name ? Biion, my husband— 

My husband ! Ha ! What, then, is Villeroy ? 

Ob, Biron, hadst thou come but one da.y sooner! [W&epvng. 

What’s to be done ? lor something must be done. 

Two liusbauds ! inariied to both. 

And yet a wife to neither. Hold, my bram— 

Ha! *a lucky thought 

Works the right W'ay to rid me of them all * 

All the reproaches, infamies, and scorns, 

That every tongue and iiiigei wall find for me. 

Let the just liorioi of my apprehensions 
But keep me warm ; no matter wluit can come. 

’Tis but a blow^; yet I wall see Inm first, 

Have a lust look, to heighten my despair, 

And then to rest forevei. 


NICHOLAS KOWB. 

Nicholas Rowe was also bred to the law, aud forsook it for tlie 
tiagic drama. He was born in 1673 or 1674 of a good family at Lit¬ 
tle Barford, in Bedfordsbiie. His father had an estate at Lanierton, 
in Devonshire, and was a serjeant-at-law in the Temple. Nicholas, 
(luring the earlier years of inanhood, lived on a patrimony of £300 a 
year in chambers in the Temple. His first tragedy, ‘ The Ambitious 
Stepmother,’ acted in 1700, was performed with great success; and 
it was followed by ‘ Tamerlane,’ ‘ The Pair Penitent,’ ‘ Ulysses,’ ' The 
Royal Convert,’ ‘Jane Shore,’ aud ‘Lady Jane Grey.’ Rowe, on 
rising into fame as an author, was munificently patronized. The 
Duke of Queensberry made him his secretary for public affairs On 
the accession of George I. he was made poet-laureate and a surveyor 
of customs ; the Prince of Wales appointed him clerk of his council; 
and the Lord Chancellor gave him the office of clerk of the presenta¬ 
tions. Rowe was a favourite in society. It is stated that his voice 
was uncommonly sweet, his observations lively, and his manners so 
engaging, that his friends, amongst whom were Pope, Swift, and Ad¬ 
dison, delighted in his conversation Yet it is also reported by Spence, 
tliat there was a certain levity and carelessness about him, which 
made Pope, on one occasion, declare him to have no heart. Rowe 
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was the first editor of Shakspeare entitled to the name, and the first 
to attempt the collection of a few biographical particulars of the im¬ 
mortal dramatist. He was twice married, and died in 1718. His 
—-who afterwards married a Colonel Dean—received a pension 
from the crown, ‘in consideration,’ not of his dramatic genius, but 
‘of the translation of Lucan’s “Pharsalia” made by her late hus¬ 
band !’ The widow erected a handsome monument over her husband’s 
grave in Westminster Abbey. 

In addition to the dramatic works we have enumerated, liowe was 
the author of two volumes of miscellaneous poetry, which scarcely 
ever rises above dull and respectable mediocrity His tragedies are 
passionate and tender, with an equable and smooth style of versifica¬ 
tion, not unlike that of Ford. His ‘ Jane Shore’ is still occasionally 
performed, and is effective in the pathetic scenes descriptive of the 
sufferings of the heroine. ‘The Fair Penitent’ was long a popular 
play, and the ‘ gallant gay Lothario ’ was the prototype of many 
stage seducers and romance heroes. Richardson elevated the char¬ 
acter in his Lovelace, giving at tlie same time a, purity anti sanctity 
to the sorrows of his Clarissa, which leave Row’s Calista immeasura¬ 
bly behind. The incidents of Rowe’s dramas are well arranged for 
stage effect; they are studied and prepared in the manner of the 
French school, and were adapted to the taste of the age. As the 
study of Shakspeare and the romantic drama has advanced in this 
country, Rowe has proportionally declined, and is now but seldom 
read or acted. His popularity in his own clay is best seen in the 
epitaph by Pope—a beautiful and tender effusion of friendship, which, 
however, is perhaps not irreconcilable with the anecdote preserved 
by Spence; 

TUy relics, Euwe, to this sad shiiiie \ve trust. 

And near thy Shakspeare place thy hououred bust; 

Oil! next him, skilled to draw the tender tear. 

For never heart felt passion nioi<; sincere : 

To nobler sentiment to lire the hnive. 

For never Britain more disdaiDed a slave. 

Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest! 

Blest in thy genius, in tby love, too, blest! 

And blest, that timely from our scene removed, 

Thy soul enjoys the liberty it loved.’ 

Peuiteme and Death (f Jane Phore. 

Jane Shobb, her Husband, and BBmaouii. 

BBEMOtJE. How fare you, lady ? 

Jane Shobb, My heart is thrilled with, horror. 

Bex.. Be of com'age ; 

Your husband lives I Tis he. my worthiest friend, 

Jane S. IStill art thou theie i still dost thou hover round luc ? 

Oh, save me, Belniour, from his angry shade ! 

Bel. ’Tis he liimseU I he lives I look up 
Jane S. I dare not. 

Oh, that my eyes could shut him out for ever! 
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SnoRE. Am I ao hateful, then, so deadly to thee. 

To blast thy eyes with horror ? Since I’m grown 
A burden to the woild, myselt, and thee. 

Would I had ne’er auivived to see thee more. 

Jane S Oh ! thou most injured—dost thou live, indeed? 

Tall then, ye mountains, on my guiltj head ! 

Hide me, ye rocks, within youi seciet caverns; 

Cast thy black veil upon my shame, O night! 

And shield iiu' with thy sable wmg for ever. 

Sucre. Why dost thou turn away ? Why tremble thus ? 

Why thus indulge thy fears, and in despair 
Abandon thy distiacted soul to honor? 

Cast every black and guilty thought behind thee, 

And let ’em never vex thy quiet inoie. 

Hy arms, my heart, are open to receive thee. 

To brmg thee back to thy forsaken home, 

With timder joy, with fond, forgiving love. 

Ret us haste. 

Now, while occasion seems to smile upon us, 

Toisake this place of shame, and find a shelter. 

Jane S. What shall I say to you ? But I obey. 

Shore. Lean on my arm. 

Jane S, Alas ! I am woundrous faint: 

But that’s not strange, I have not ate these three days. 

Shore Oh, merciless! . . . . 

Jane S. Oh ! I’m sick at heart! 

Shore. Thou murderous sorrow! 

Would thou still drink her blood, pursue her still ? 

Must she thou die ? Oh, my poor peuiient I 
Speak peace to thy sad hcait: she hears me not: 

Onef masters every sense—help me to hold her. 

J^nter Catesby with a Guard. 

Catbsby. Seize on ’em both, as traitors to the state I 
Bel. What moans this violence ? 

[ Guards lay hold on Shore and JBelmour^ 
Cates. Have we not found you, 

In scorn of th*' Protector’s strict command 
Assisting this base woman, and abettmg 
Her iidainy ? 

Shore. Infamy on thy head! 

Thou tool of power, thou pander to authority! 

I tell thee, knave, thou know’st of uouo so virtuous, 

And she that bore thee was an Ethiop to her. 

Cates. You ’ll answer this at full: away with ’em. 

Shore. Is charity grown treason to your court ? 

What honest man would live beneath such rulers ? 

I am content that we should die together. 

Cates. Convey the man to prison ; but for her— 

Leave her to hunt her foitune as she may. 

Jane S. I will not part with him: for me!—^for me ! 

Oh! must he die for me? [Following him as he is carried off — she falls. 

Shore. Inhuman villaius ! [Breaks from the Guards. 

Stand oil I the agonies of death are on her I 
She pulls, she gripes me hard with lier cold hand. 

Jane S. Was tins blow wanting to complete my ruin? 

Oh ! let me go, ye mmisteis of teiror. 

He shall offend no more, for I will die, 

And yield obedience to yoiu cruel muster 
Tally a little, but a little louger, 

And take my last breath with you. 
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Shokb. Oh, my love I 

Why have I lived to see this bitter moment— 

This grief by far sin passing all ray former? 

Why dost thou fix thy dymg eyes upon me 
With such an earnest, such a piteous look, 

As if thy heart were full of some sad meaning 
Thou couldst aot speak ? 

Jane S. Forgive me! but forgive me ! 

Shokb. Be witness for me, ye celestial host, 

Such mercy and such pardon as my soul 
Accords to thee, and begs of Heaven lo shew thee. 

May such befall me at ray latest hour, 

And make my portion blest or curst for ever! 

Jane S. Then all is well, and I shall sleep in peace. 

’Tis very dark, and I have lost you now: 

Was there not something I would have bequeathed you ? 

But I have nothing left me to bestow, 

Nothing but one sad sigh. Oh! mercy, Heaven t {Dies. 

Oalista’s Passion for Lothario. 

A Hall —Calista and LtrciLLA. 

Calista. Be dumb for ever, silent as the grave, 

ISTor let thy fond, officious love disturb 
My solemn sadness with the sound of joy. 

If thou wilt soothe me, tell some dismal tale 
Of pming discontent and black despair; 

For, oh! I ’ve gone around through all my thoughts. 

But all are indignation, love, or shame. 

And my dear peace of mind is lost for ever. 

LuciLiiA. Why do 3 mu follow still that wandering fire, 

That has misled your weary steps, and leaves you 
Benighted in a wilderness of woe, 

That false Lothario ? Turn from the deceiver; 

Turn, and behold where gentle Altamont 
Sighs at your feet, and woos you to be happy. 

Cal. Away! I think not of him. My sad soul 
Has formed a dismal, melancholy scene, 

Such a retreat as I would wish to find; 

An unfrequented vale, o’ergrowm ivith trees 
Mossy and old, within whose lonesome shade 
Bavens and birds ill-omened only dwell: 

No sound to break the silence, but a brook 
That bubbling winds among the weeds: no mark 
Of any human shape that had been there. 

Unless the skeleton of some poor wTetch 
Who had long since, like me, by love undone. 

Sought that sad place out to despair and die in. 

Luc. Alas! for pity. 

Cal. There I fain would hide me. 

From the base world, from malice, and from shame; 

For Tis the solemn counsel of my soul 
Never to live with public loss of honour: 

’Tis fixed to die, rather than bear the insolence 
Of each affected she that tells* my story. 

And blesses her good stars that she is virtuous.l 
To he a talc for tools! Scorned by the women, 

And pitied by the men. Oh ! insupportable I . 

Luc. Oh I hear me, hear your ever-faithful creature;! 

By all the good I wish you, by ah the ill 
My tremblmg heart forebodes, let mo entreat you 
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Kever to see this faithless man again— 

Let me forhid his commg. 

Cal. On thy life, 

I charge thee, no ; my genius drives me on; 

I must. I will behold him once agam; 

Perhaps it is the crisis of my fate, 

And this one interview shall end my cares. 

My labouring heart, that swells with indignation, 

Heaves to diachaige the burden; that once done, 

The busy thing shall rest within its cell, 

And never beat again. 

Luc. Trust not to that: 

Kage IS the shortest passion of our souls; 

Like narrow brooks that rise with sudden showers, 

It swells in haste, and falls again as soon; 

Still as It ebbs the softer thoughts flow in, 

And the deceiver, Love, supplies its place. 

Cal. I have been wiorig(id enough to arm my temper 
Against the smooth delusion; but, alas !— 

Chide not my weakness, gentle maid, but pity me— 

A woman’s softness hangs about me still; 

Then let me blush, and tell thee all my folly. 

I swear I could not see the dear betrayer 
Kneel at my feet, and sigh to be forgiven, 

But my relenting heart would pardon all, 

And quite forget ’twas he that had undone me. [JSxit Lucilla. 

Ha! Altaniont! Calista, now be wai^, 

And guard thy soul’s excesses with dissembling: 
jNor let this hostile husband’s eyes explore 
The warring passions and tumultuous thoughts 
That rage withm thee, and deform thy reason. 


WILLIAM LILLO. 

The experiment of domestic tragedy, founded on sorrows incident 
to real life in the lower and middling ranks, was tried with consider¬ 
able success by William Lillo (1693-1739), a jeweller in London. 
Lillo carried on business successfully for several years, djdng with 
property to a considerable amount, and an estate worth £60 per an¬ 
num. Possessing a literary taste, this industrious citizen devoted Ins 
leisure hours to the composition of three dramas, ‘ George Earmvell,^ 

‘ Fatal Curiosity,' and ‘Arden of Feversham.' A tragedy on the lat¬ 
ter subject had, it will be recollected, appeared about the time of 
Sliakspeare. At this early period of the drama, the style of Lillo 
may be said to have been also shadowed forth in the ‘ Yorkshire 
Tragedy,’ and one or two other plays founded on domestic occur¬ 
rences. These, however, were rude and irregular, and were driven 
off the stage by the romantic drama of Shakspeare and his successors. 
Lillo had a competent knowledge of dramatic art, and his style was 
generally smooth and easy. To the masters of the drama he stands 
in a position similar to that of Defoe, compared with Cervantes or Sir 
Walter Scott. His ‘ George Barnwell' describes the career of a Lon¬ 
don apprentice hurried on to ruin and murder by an infamous woman, 
who at last delivers him up to justice and to an ignominious death. 
The characters are naturally delineated; and we" have no doubt it 
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was correctly said that ^ George Barnwell ^ drew more tears than the 
rants of ‘Alexander the Great.’ His ‘ Fatal' Curiosity ’ is a far higher 
work. Driven by destitution, an old man and his wife murder a rich 
stranger who takes shelter in their house, and they discover, but too 
late, that they have murdered their son, returned after a long absence. 
The harrowing details of this tragedy are powerfully depicted; and 
tbe agonies of old Wilmot, the father, constitute one of the most ‘dp- 
palling and affecting incidents in the drama. 

Tne execution of Lillo’s plays is unequal, and some of his charac¬ 
ters are dull and commonplace ; but he was a forcible painter of the 
dark shades of humble life. His plays have not kept possession of 
the stage. The taste for murders and public executions has declined ; 
and Lillo was deficient in poetical and romantic feeling. The ques¬ 
tion, whether the familiar cast of his subjects wais fitted to constitute 
a more genuine or only a subordinate w^alk m tragedy, is discussed 
b}^ Campbell in the following eloquent paragraph : 

‘ Undoubtedly the genuine delineation of the human heart will 
please us, from whatever station or circumstances of life it is derived. 
In the simple pathos of tragedy, probably very little difference will 
be felt from, the choice of characters being pitched above or below 
the line of mediocrity in station. But something more than pathos 
is required in tragedy; and the very pain that attends our sympathy 
requires agreeable and romantic associations of the fancy to be 
blended with its poignancy. Whatever attaclies ideas of importance, 
publicity, and elevation to the object of pitj^ forms a brightening and 
alluring medium to the imagination. Athens hersell, with ail her 
simplicity and democracy, delighted on the stage to 
Let goisfcous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by. 

Even situations far depressed beneath the familiar mediocrity of life, 
are more pictu^’esque and poetical than its ordinary level. It is cer¬ 
tainly on the virtues of the middling rank of life that the strength 
and comforts of society chiefly depend, in tbe same manner as we 
look for the harvest, not on cliffs and precipices, but on the easy slope 
and the unilbrm plain. But the painter does not, in general, fix on 
level countries for the subjects of his noblest landscapes. There is an 
analogy, I conceive, to this in the moral painting of tragedy. Dis- 
Xiarities of station give it boldness of outline. The commanding situ¬ 
ations of life are its mountain scenery—the region where its^'storm 
and sunshine may be portrayed in their strongest contrast and colour¬ 
ing.’ 

Fatal Curiosity, 

Young Wilmot, imlmown, enters the house of his parents and delivers them a 
casket, requesting to retire an hour tor rest. 

Agnes the mother-, alone, with the casJcet in her hand. 

Agnes. Who should this stranger he ? And then this casket-— 

He says it is of value, and yet trusts it, 
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As if a trifle, to a stranger’s hand. 

His confldeiico amazes me. Perhaps 

It IS not what he says I’m stiongly tempted 

To open it and see No; let it rest. 

Why should my curiosity excite me 
To search and pry into the altairs of others, 

Who have to employ luy thoughts so many cares 
And sorrows ot my own ? With how much ease 
The spring gives way ! Suipiising! moat prodigious! 

My eyes are dazzled, and my ravished heait 
Leaps at the glorious sight. IIow bright’s the lustre, 

How immense the worth of those fair lew els! 

Ay, such a treasure would expel for ever 
Base poverty and all its abject tram; 

The moan devices we’re reduced to use 
To keep out famine, and prescive our lives 
From day to day ; the cold neglect ot friends; 

The galling scorn, or more iirovoicing pity 
Of an in&uTtmg woild. Possessed of those. 

Plenty, content, and poiver, might take their turn, 

And lofty pride bare its uspii mg head 

At our approach, and once more bend before us. 

A pleasing dream ' ’Tis past; and now' I wake 
More wretched by the happmess I’ve lost; 

For sure, it was a happiness to think, 

Though but a moment, such a treasure mine. 

Nay, It was more than thought. I saw and touched 
The bright temptation, and I see it yet. 

’’ris here—’tis mine—I have it m possession. 

Must I resign it ? Must I give it hack? 

Am I m It-ve wuth misery and want. 

To rob myself, and couit so vast a loss? 
lietam it then. But how ? There is a w'ay. 

Why sinks my heart ? Why does my blood run cold ? 

Why am I thiilled with horror ? ’Tis not choice, 

But dire necessity, suggests the thought. 

Enter Old Wilmot. 

Old Wilmot The mind contented, with how little pains 
The wandering senses yield to soft repose, 

And die to gain new’- life ! He’s fallen asleep 
Already—happy man ! What dost thou think, 

My Agnes, of our unexpected guest? 

He seems to me a youth of great humanity: 

Just ere he closed his eyes, that sw'ara in tears, 

He wrung my hand, and pressed it to his lips; 

And with a look that pierced me to the soul, 

Begged me to comfort thee, and-Dost thou hear me ? 

What art thou gazing on ? Fie, ’tis not w'cll. 

This casket was delivered to you closed: 

Why have von opened it ? Should this bo known, 

IIow mean must we appear! 

Agnes. And wdio shall know it ? 

O. WiL. There is a kind ot pnde, a decent dignity 
Due to ourselves, w'hich, spite of our misfoitunes. 

May he inaiutamed and cherished to the last. 

To live without reproach, and without leave 
To quit the w'orld, shews sovereign comtempt 
And noble scorn of its relentless malice. 

Agnes. Shews sovereign madness, and a scorn of sense i 
Pursue no further this detested theme: 

I will not die. I will not leave the w-orldl 
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For all tliat you can urge, until compelled. 

O- WiL. 'I'o chase a shadow, when the silting sun 
Is darting his last rays, weic just as wise 
As your anxiety for fleeting Me, 

Now the last means foi its support are failing: 

Were famine not as nioitnl as the sword. 

This warmth might he excused. But take thy choice: 
Die how you will, you shall not die alone. 

Achstes. Nor live, I hope. 

O, Win. There is no fear of that. 

AoNEs. Then we ’ll live both. 

O. Win. Stiange folly ! Where’s the means ? 
Agnes. The means arc theie; those jewels. 

O. Win. Ha ! take heed: 

Perhaps thou dost hut try me; yet take heed 
There’s nought so monstrous but the mind of man 
In some condition may he brought to apiirove; 

Theft, sacrilege, treason, and parricide, 

When flattering opportunity enticed, 

And desperation drove, have been committed 
By those who once would stan to hear them named. 

Agnes. And add to these detested suicide. 

Which, hy a crime much less, we may avoid. 

O. Win. The inhospitable murder of our guest? 
How couldst thou form a thought so veiy tempting. 

So advantageous, so secure, and easy; 

And yet so^ciucl, and so full of honor? 

Agnes. ’Tis less impiety, less against nature. 

To take another’s life than end om own. 

O. Win It IS 110 matter, whether this or that 
Be, in itself, the loss or greater crime: 

Howe’er we may deceive ourselves or others. 

We act fiom inclination, not hy rule, 

Oj none could act amiss. And that all err. 

None but the conscious hypocrite denies. 

Oh, what js man, his excellence and strength. 

When in an hour of trial and desertion. 

Reason, bis noblest power, may be suborned 
To plead the cause of vile assassination ! 

Agnes. You’io too seveie: reason may justly plead 
For her own preservation. 

O Win. Rest contented: 

Whate’er resistance I may seem to make, 

I am betrayed within : my will's seduced. 

And my whole soul infected. The desire 
Of life returns, and bungs with it a train 
Of appetites, that rage to be supplied. 

Whoever stands to parley with temptation 
Does it to be o’eicome. 

Agnes Then nought remains 
Bat the swift execution of a deed 
That is not to be thought on or delayed. 

We must despatch him sleejiing: should he wake, 
’Twere madness to attempt it. 

O. Win. True, his stiength. 

Single, is more, much more than ours united; 

So may his life, perhaps, as far exceed 
Ours in duration, should he ’scape this snare. 
Generous, unhappy man ! Oh, what could move thee 
To put thy life and fortune in the hands 
Of wretches med with anguish! 

Agnes, By what means ? 
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By stabbing, suffocation, or by strangling, 

Shall we effect his death ? 

O. WiL. Why, what a fiend! 

How cru('l, how reiiioisoless, how impatient, 

Have pride and poveity made thee ! 

Agnes. Barbarous man! 

Whose uasteful riots lumed our estate, 

And drove our sou, ere the fiist down had spread 
His rosy cheeks, spite of my sad presages. 

Earnest entreaties, agonies, and tears, 

To seek his biead biioiigst strangers, and to perish 
In some remote inhospitable land. 

The loveliest youth in poison and in mind 
That ever crowned a groaning mother’s pains I 
Where was thy pity, where thy patience then ? 

Thou cruel husband ! thou unnatural father! 

Thou most remorseless, mostungiatetul man! 

To waste my fortune, roh me of my son ; 

To di ivc me to despair, and then reproach me. 

O. WiL. Dry thy tears: 

I ought not to reproach thee. I confess 
That thou hast suflored much: so have we both. 

But chide no more: I’m wrought up to thy pia-pose. 

The poor ill-fatod unsuspecting victim, 

Ere he reclined him on the fatal couch, 

Eroni which ho’s ne’er to rise, took off the sash 
And costly dagger that thou saw’st him wear; 

And thus, unthmking, furnished us with arms 
Against himself. What shall I use ? 

Agnes. The sash. 

If you make use of that, I can assist. 

O. Win. No. 

’Tis a dreadful office, and I’ll spare 

Thy trembling hands the guilt. Steal to the door. 

And bring me word if he be still asleep. {Exit Agnes, 

Or I’m deceived, or he pronounced himself 
The happiest of mankind. Deluded wretch! 

Thy thoughts are perishing; thy youthful joys, 

Touched by the icy hand of giisly death, 

Are withering in their bloom. Bur. though eNtmgmshed, 

He ’ll never know the loss, nor feel the hitter 
Pangs of disappoinimcnt. Then I was wrong 
In counting him a wretch: to die well pleased 
Is all the happiest of mankind can hope for. 

To he a wretch is to survive the loss 
Of every joy, and even hope itself. 

As I have done. Why do I moiiin him then ? 

For, by the anguish of my tortured soul, 

He’s to be envied, if compared with me. 

WILLIAM CONGHEVE. 

The comedies of Congreve abound more than any others, perhaps, 
in the English language, in witty dialogue and lively inciden t, but 
Uieir licentiousness has banished them from the stage. The life of 
this eminent dramatic writer was a happy and prosperous one. He 
v^as horn at Bardsey, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and baptised 
February 10, lGGO-70- He was of a good family, and his father held 
a military employment in Ireland, where the poet was educated—first 
at Kilkenny bchool, and then at Trinity College, Dublin. He studied 
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law in tlie Middle Temple, but began early to write for the stage. 
His ‘ Old Bachelor^ was produced in January 1G92~3, and acted with 
great applause. Lord Halifax conferred appointments on liim in the 
customs and other departments of public service, worth £600 per an¬ 
num. Other plays soon appeared: the ‘ Double Dealer ’ in IGOJ ; 
‘Love for Love’ in 1695; the * Mourning Bride,’ a tragedy, m 1697 ; 
and the ‘ Way of the World’ m 1700. In 1710 he published a col¬ 
lection of miscellaneous poems, of which one little piece, ‘ Doris,’ is 
worthy of his fame; and his good-fortune still following liiin, he ob¬ 
tained, on the accession of Ceorge I. the office of secretary for the 
island ot Jamaica, which raised his emoluments to about £1200 per 
anuiini. Basldng in the sunshine ot opulence and com tly society, 
Congreve wnshed to forget that he wms an author; and when Voltaire 
waited upon him, he said he would rather be considered a gentleman 
than a poet. ‘ If you bad been merely a gentleman,’ said the witty 
Frenchman, ‘I should not have come to visit you.’ A complaint 111 
the eyes, which terminated in total blindness, afflicted Congreve in 
his latter days : he died at his house in London on the 19th of Janu¬ 
ary 1729-30. 

Diyden complimented Congreve as one wdiom every muse and 
grace adorned; and Pope dedicated to him his translation oi the 
‘Iliad.’ What higher literary honours could have been paid a poet 
whose laurels were all gained, or at least jilantcd, by the age of 
thirty ? One incident in the history of Congreve is too remarkable 
to be omitted. He contracted a close intimacy with the Duchess of 
Marlborough (daughter of the great duke), sat at her table dail}”, and 
assisted in her household management On his death, he left the 
bulk of bis fortune, amounting to about £10,000, to this eccentric 
lady. The duchess spent seven of the ten thousand jiounds in the 
purchase of a diamond necklace ‘ How much better would it have 
been to have given it to Mrs. Bracegirdle,’ said Young the poet and 
clergyman. Mrs. Bracegirdle was an actress with whom Congreve 
had been very intimate tor many years. The duchess honoured tlie 
poet’s remains with a splendid funei-al. The corpse lay in state 
under the ancient roof of the Jerusalem chamber, and was interred-in 
Westminster Abbey. The pall was borne by the Duke of Bridge- 
water, Lord Cobham, the Earl of Wilmington, who had been 
Speaker, and w^as afterwards first Lord of the Treasury, and other 
men of high consideration. The Duchess of Marlborough, if report 
is to be believed, further manifested her regard for the deceased po(‘t 
in a manner that spoke more for her devotedness than her taste. It 
is said that she had a statue of him in ivory, which moved by clock- 
•work, and was placed daily at her table; that she liad a wax-doll 
made in imitation of him, and that the feet of this doll were regularly 
blistered and anointed by the doctors, as poor Congreve’s feet had 
been when he suffered from tlie gout Tliis idol of fashion and lilcrat ure 
has been removed by the just award ot posterity Ifom the high place 
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he once occupied. His plays are generally without poetry or imagina¬ 
tion, and his comic genius is inextricably associated with sensuality 
and profaneness. We admire his brilliant dialogue and repartee, and 
his exuberance of dramatic incident and character; but the total 
absence of the higlier virtues which ennoble life—the beauty and 
gracefulness of female virtue, the feelings of generosity, ti uth, honour, 
affection, modesty, and tenderness—leaves his pages barren and un¬ 
productive of any permanent interest or popularity. His glittering 
artificial life possesses but few charms to the lovers of nature or of 
poetry, and is not recommended by any moral purpose or sentiment. 
The^ ‘ Mourning Bride,^ Congreve’s only tragedy, possesses higher 
merit than most of the serious plays of that day. It has the stiffness 
of the French School, with no small affectation of fine writing, with¬ 
out passion, yet it possesses poetical scenes and language. The open¬ 
ing lines have often been quoted: 

Music has charms to soothe a savage breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 

I’ve read that things inanimate have moved, 

And, as with living souls, have been informed 
By magic numbers and persuasive sound. 

Hr. Johnson considered the following extract as forming the most 
poetical paragraph in the whole range of the drama—finer than any 
one in Shakspeare! 

Description of a Cathedral. 

Almebia—Leonora. 

Aemebia. It was a fancied noise, for all is hushed. 

Leonora. It bore the accent of a human voice. 

Am. It was thy fear, or else some transient wind 
Whistling through hollows of this vaulted aisle. 

We ’ll listen. 

Leon. Ilaik! 

Alm. No; all is hushed and still a.s death. ’Tis dreadful 
IIoiv reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous root, 

By its own weight made steadfast and iminovahle. 

Looking trancimllity. It strikes an awe 
And tenor on my aching sight; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 

And shoot a chillnoBS to my trembling heart, 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice; 

Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice—my own affrights me with its echoes. 

Leon. Letiisrctum; the horror of this place 
And silence will increase youi melancholy. 

Aem. It may my fears, but cannot add to that. 

No, I will on ; shew me Anselmo’s tomb, 

Lead me o’er bones and skulls and mouldering earth 
Of human bodies; for I ’ll mix with them; 

Or wind me in the shroud of some pale corpse 
Yet green in earth, rather than be the bride 
Of Garcia’s more detested bed: that thought 
Exerts my spirits, and my present fears 
Are lost in dread of greater ill. 
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In Congreye’s comedies there is a constant stream of wit and live¬ 
liness, and quick interchange of dialogue and incident. He was a 
master of dramatic rules and art. Nothing shews more forcibly tlie 
taste or inclination of the present day for the poetry of nature and 
passion, instead of the conYentional world of our ancestors in the 
drama, than the neglect into which the works of Congreve have fal¬ 
len, even as literary productions 

Gay Young Men upon Town. — From the 'Old Bachelor. 

Belmour—^Vainlove. 

BEiiMouR. Vamlove, and. abroad so early ! Good-morrow. I thought a contem¬ 
plative lover could no moie have parted with his bed in a mornmg, than he could 
liave slept in it. 

Vainlove- Belmour. good-moirow. Why, truth on’t is, these early sallies are 
not usual to me; but business, as you see, sir —{Shevmig Utter s \—and busiuoss must 
be followed, or bo lost. 

Bel. Business ! And so must time, my friend, be close pursued or lost. Busi¬ 
ness IS the rub of life, perverts our aim, casts off the bias, and leaves us wide and 
shoi t ot the intended mark. 

Vain. Pleasure, I guess you mean. 

Bel. Ay, what else has meaning? 

Vain. Oh, the wise will tell yon- 

Bel, More than they believe or undeistand. 

Vain. How; how, Ned ? a wise man says more than he understands ? 

Bel. Ay, ay, wisdom is nothing but a pretending to know and believe more than 
we really do. You read of but one wise man, and all that ho know was—that he 
knew nothing. Come, come, leave business to idlers, and wisdom to fools; tlujy 
have need of them. Wit be my faculty, and pleasure my occupation ; and let father 
Time shake his glass. Let low and earthly souls grovel till they have workt^d tlKun- 
selves SIS foot deep into a grave. Business is not my element; X roll iu a higher orb, 
and dwell-- 

Vain. In castles i’ tU’ air of thy own bmlding—that’s thy element, Ned. 

A Swaggering Bully and Boaster—From the same 

Sir Joseph Wittol—Sharper—Captain Blupp. 

Sir Joseph. Oh, here he comes. Ay, my Hector of Troy; welcome, my bully, 
ray back; egad, my heart has gone pit-a-pat for thee. 

Blupp. ilow now, my young knight? Not foi fear, I hope? He that knows me 
must be a stranger to fear. 

Sir Jos. Nay, egad, I hate fear ever since I had like to have died of flight. 
But- 

Blitpp But! Look you here, boy: hoie's your antidote; here’s your Jesuit’s 
Powder for a shaking lit. But who hast thou got with ye; is he of mettle ? 

\_Lcuj%ng his hand on las Sivoid. 

Sir Jos. Ay, bully, a smait fellow; and will fight like a cock. 

Blupp Say you so? Then I ’ll honour him. But has ho been abroad ? lor every 
cock will light upon his own dunghill. 

Sir Jos. 1 don’t know; but 1 ’ll present you. 

Blupp. I ’ll recommend myself. Sir, I honour you; I understand you love 
fighting. I reverence a man that loves fighting. Sir, 1 kiss jour hilts. 

Sharper, Sir, your servant, but you are misinformed ; for unless it be to S'‘rv’e my 
particular friend, as Sir Joseph here, my country, or my religion, or in some vovy 
justifiable cause, I am not for it, 

Blupp. Oh, I beg your pardon, sir; I find you ai*e not of my palate ; you can’t 
relish a dish of fighting without some sauce. Now, I think fighting for lightmg’H 
sake' is sufficient cause- Fighting to me is religion and the laws ! 

Sir Jos. Ah, well said, my hero ! Was not that great, air ? By the Lord Harry, 
he says true; fighting is meat, drmk, and clothes to him. But, Back, this goiitleman 
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IS one of tlic best friends I have in the world, and saved life last night. You 
know 1 told you. 

Bluff. Ay, then I honour him again. Sir, may I crave your name ? 

Sharper. Ay, sir, my name’s Shaiper. 

Sir Jos. Pi ay, Mr. Shariicr, embrace my Back; very well. By the Lord Harry, 
Mr. Siiurper, he is as brave a fellow as Cannibal; are you not, Bully-JBack 7 

Sharper. Hannibal, I believe you mean. Sir Joseph ? 

Bluff. Undoubtedly he did, sir. Faith, Hamnbai was a very pietty fellow; but, 
Sir Joteciph, comparisons are odious. Hannibal was a veiv pretty fellow m those 
days, It must be granted. But alas, sir. were lie alive now, he would b*^ nothing, 
noihiug in the eaitli. 

Sharper. How, sii ? I make a doubt if there be at this day a greater geiieial 
breathing. 

Bluff. Oh, excuse me, sir; have you served abroad, sir ? 

Sharper. Not I, leaily, sir. 

Bluff. Oh, I thought so. Why, then, you can knoiv nothing, sir. I am afraid 
you seal CO know tlie history of the late war m Flandeis? with all its parLicukirs 

Sharper. Not I, sir: no more than public papets or Gazettes tell us. 

Bluff. Gazette ! Why, there again uoiv. Why, sn, thoic are not three woids of 
truth, the year round, pnt into the Gazette. I ^)1 tell you a stiange thing nov ns to 
Unit. You must know, sir, I %vas resident m Flanders the last eainpaigu, had a c'nnill 
post there ; but no matter for that. Perhaps, sir, there was scaice unyThing oi mo¬ 
ment done but a humble servant of jours that shall be ntimek-ss was tin eye-vitness 
of. I won’t say had the greatest share in’t—though I might say that too, sin cel 
name nobody, you know. Well, Mr. Shaiper, would you think it ? In all this time, 
as I hope for a truncheon, that rascally Gazette-writer never so iniicli as once men¬ 
tioned ino. Not once, by the wais ! Took no more notice than as if Noll Biiill had 
not been in the land of the living. 

Shari»er. Strange! 

Sir Jos. Yet, by the Lord Harrvi ’tis true, Mr. Sharper ; for I wtnt oveiy day to 
cofloe-houses to read the Gazette myself. 

Bluff. Ay, ay; no matter. Yo^u see, Mr. Sharpei, after all, I am content to ri'- 
tire—live a private peisoii. Scipio and others have done so. 

Sharper. Impudent i oguc. [.Lsvde 

Sir Jos. Ay, this modesty of yours Egad, if he would put in for’t, he might be 
made general himself yet. 

Bluff. Oh, fie no. Sir Joseph ; you know I hate this. 

Sir Jos. Let me but tell Mr. Shaiper a little, how you ate fire once out or ll'o 
mouth of a cannon; egad, he did; those impenetrable whiskers of his have confiouled 
ilaiues. 

Bluff. Death ! What do you mean. Sir Joseph? 

Sir Jos. Look you now, I tell you he is so modest, he’ll ovnnothing. 

Bluff. Pish; you have put me out; I have forgot what I was about. Pray, 
hold your tongue, and give me leave- lAngrii^. 

Sir Jos. I am dumb. 

Bluff. This sword I think I was telling you of, Mr. Sharper. This swoicl Pll 
maintain to be the best divine, anatomist, lawyer, or casuist m Europe; it shall 
decide a controversy, or split a cause, 

Sir Jos. Nay, now, I must speak; it will split a liair; by the Loid Harry, I have 
seen it I 

Bluff. Zounds ’ sir, it is a he; you have not seen it, nor shan’t see it: sir, I say 
you can’t see. What d’ ye say to that, now ? 

Sir Jos. I am blind. 

Bluff. Death ’ had any other man intcrruxited me. 

Bir Jos. Good Mi. Shai per, speak to him; I dare not look that way. 

Sharper. Captain, Sir Joseph’s penitent. 

Bluff. Oh, I am calm, sir ; calm as a discharged culverin But ’twas indiscreet, 
when you know what will provoke me. Nay, come, fSir Joseph; you knoiv my 
heat’s soon over. 

Sir Jos Well, T am a fool sometimes, but I’m sorry. 

Bluff. Enough. 

Sir J os. Come, we’ll go take a glass to drovm animosities. 
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Scandal andLitcTaturc in High Life—Hrom ‘The Double Dealer.'* 
Cynthia— Lobd aiid Lady Fboth—Bbisk. 

Lai>y Fboth. Then you think that episode between Susan the dairy-maid and 
our coachman ib not amiss. You know, 1 may suppose the dairy nr town as well as 

UiiibE;. Incomparable, let me peiish! But, then, being an boiOJc poem, hail 
not you better call him a charioteer? Charioteer bounds great. I^e^KLeH, your 
ladyship’s coachman having a red iace, and you comparing iiiin to the biiu and you 

know the sun IS called • heavens’charioteer.’ , , ,, , ^ < 

Lady F. Oh ! infinitely better; I am extremely beholden to you for the Iimt. 
Stay; we’ll read over those haJf-a-score hues again IFuUs out a paper.} J.et me 
see here: you know what goes before—the comparison you know. [iwmt.s.J 
For as the snn shines every day, 

So of our coachman I may say. 

Bbisk. I am afraid that simile won’t do in wet weather, because you say the sun 
shines every day. . , , , 

Lady F. No ; for the sun it w'on’t, but it will do for the coachman; for you 
know there’s most occasion for a coach in wet weather, 

Bbisk. Bight, right; that saves all. 1 

Lady P. Then I don’t say the sun shines all the day, but that he peeps now and 
then ; yet he does shine all the day. too, you know, tbough we don t see him. 

Bbisk. Right; but the vulgar will nevei comprehend that. 

Lady F. Well, you shall hear. Let me see— 

For as the sun shines every day, 

So of our coachman I may say, 

He shews his drunken fiery tace 
Just us the snn does, more or less- 

Bbisk. That’s right; all’s weU, ah’s well. More or less. 

Lady F. {Jieads.} 

And when at night his labour’s done, 

Then, too, hke heaven’s charioteer, the sun— 

Ay, charioteer does better— 

Into the dairy he descends. 

And there his whipping and his driving ends; 

There he’s secure fiom. danger of a bilk ; 

His fare is paid him, and he sets in milk. 


For Susan, you know, is Thetis, and so— . _ 4 .- , 

Bbisk. Incompaiable well and proper, egad! But I have one exception to inake: 
don’t you think btlh —I know it’s a good rhyme—but don’t you think at Ik ixiidjate 
too hke a hackney coachman ? ^ . -r ^ % 1 

Lady F. I swear and vow I’m afraid so. And yet our Jehu was a hackney 
coachman when my loid took him. 

Bbisk. Was he ? I’m answered, if Jehu was a hackney coachman. 1 011 may 
put that in the marginal notes though, to prevent criticism; only mark it with a 
small asterisk, and say, ‘Jehu was formerly a hackney coachman.’ 

Lady F. I will; you’d oblige me extremely to write notes to the whole poem. 
Bbisk. With all my heart and soul, and j^roud of the vast honour, let me ij^icrish I 
Lobd Fboth. Hee, hee, bee! my dear, have you done ? Won’t you join with us ? 
We were laughing at ray Lady Whistcr and Mr. Sneer. 

Lady F. Ay, my dear, \vere you? Oh ! filthy Mr. Snetu’; ho s a nauseous ligurc, 
a most fulsamic top. Fob 1 He spent two^ days together lu going about Covoiit 
Garden to suit the lining of his coach with his complexion. 

Lord F- O silly! Yet his aunt is as fond of him as if she had brougiit the ape 
into the world herself. . . , , , 

Bbisk. Who? my Lady Toothless? Oh, she’s a mortifying siicctaclc; slie’s 
always chewing the cud like an old ewe. 

Lobd F. Fob I 
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Lady F. Then she’s always ready to laugh when Sneer offers to speak; and sks 
in expectation of his no-jest, with her gums bare, and her mouth open. 

BiiiSK. Like an oyster at low ebb, egad! Ha, ha, ha ! 

Cynthia. Well, I dnd theie are no fools so inconsiderable in themselves* 

but they can render otheu* people coutemptible by exposing their infirmities. 

Lady F. Then that t’ot.hcr great stiappiug lady; I can’t hit of her name ; the old 
fat fool that paints so exorbitantly. 

Brisk. I know whom you mean. But, deuce take me, I can’t hit of her name 
cither. I^amts, d’ ye say ? Why, she lays it on with a trowel. Then she has a great 
beard that bristles through it, aud makes her look as if she were plastered with lime 
and hair, let me perish I 

LxVdy If. Oh ! you made a song upon her, Mr. Brisk. 

Brisk. Heh ? egad, so I did. My lord can sing it. 

Cynthia. O good, my lord ; let us hear it. 

Brisk. ’Tis not a song neither. It’s a sort of epigram, or rather an epigram¬ 
matic sonnet. I don’tjknow what to call it, but it’s satire. Sing it, my lord. 

Lord [SVnf/«.J 

Ancient Phyllis has young graces ; 

’Tis a strange thing, but a true one ; 

Shall I tell yon how ? 

She herself makes her own faces, 

And each morning wears a new one; 

Where’s the wonder now ? 

Brisk. Short, hut there ’s salt in ’t. My way of writing, egad ! 

From ^Lom for Lo^e' 

Angelica—Sir Sampson Legend—Tattle—Mrs. Frail—Miss Prue— Ben Le¬ 
gend aud Servant.'* 

Ben. Where’s father ? 

Servant. Theie, sir ; his back’s towards you. 

Sir Sampson. My son, Ben! Bless thee, my dear boy; body o’ me, thou art 
heartily welcome. 

Ben. Thank you, father; and T’m glad to see you. 

Sir S. Odsbiid, and I’m glad to see thee. Kiss me, boy; kiss me again and 
again, dear Ben. iKinoes him.] 

Ben. So, so ; enough, father. Moss, I’d rather kiss these gentlewomen. 

Sir S. And so thou shall. Mrs, Angelica, my sou Ben. 

Ben. Forsooth, li you please. [Shadc.'i her.] Nay, Mistress, I’m not for drop¬ 
ping luicbor here; about ship i’faith. Frail.} Nay, and you too, my lit¬ 

tle cock boat—so. [Aasms* Miss } 

Tattle. Sir, you are welcome ashore. 

Ben. Thank you, thank you, friend. 

Sir S. Thou hast been many a weary league, Ben, since T saw thee. 

Ben. Ay, ay, been ! been far enough, au that be all.^ Wtll, father, and how do 
YOU all at home ? IIow does biother JDick aud brother Fal ? 

Sir S. Pick ! body o’ me, Dick has been dead these two years; I wit you w'ord 
when you were at Leghorn. 

Ben. Mess, that ’s 'true ; marry, I had forgot. Dick’s dead, as yon say. Weil, 
aud how ? I iiavc a many questions to ask you. Well, you be not married agmn. 
father, be yon ? 

Sir S. No, I intend yon shall marry, Ben ; I would not mairy for tby sake. 

Ben. Nay, what does that signify ?—an you marry again, why, then, I’ll go to set 
again ; so tlnae’s one for t’ other, an that be all. Pi'ay, don’t let me bcyoui hinder 
auce ; e’en inaiTv a God’s name, an the wmd sit that way. As tor my part, may 
hap I have no mmd to marry. 

Mrs. Frail. That would be a pity: such a handsome young gentleman. 


* In the character of Ben. Congrove gave tho first humorous and natural representa 
tion iii the English sailor, athn’wards so fertile aud amusing a subject of deimeation witl 
ymolloti and other novelists and di'amatists 
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Bek. Handsome! lice, hee, hee ; nay, foorsooth, an you T)c for joking, I k joke 
with you, for I love my jest an the ship were sinking, as we say at sea. But i J1 
tell you why I don’t much stand towards matrimony. I love to roam a,bout fiom 
port to port, and from land to land: I could never abide to be port-bound, as wo 
call it. JMow, a man that is married has, as it were, d’ ye see, his feet m the bilboes, 
and mayhap mayn’t get them out again when he would. 

Sir S. Ben’s a wag. , x,. n 

Ben. a man that is married, d’ ye see, is no more like another man than a galley 
slave IS like one of us free sailors. He is chamed to an oar all his life ; and mayhap 
torcedtotugaleaky vessel into the bargain. , , , 

Sir S- a very -wag I Ben’s a very wag ! only a little rough ; he wants a 111 tie pol- 

ishhi^.^ F. Not at all; I like his humour mightily; it’s plain and honest; I should 
like such a humour in a hushand extremely. , , , 

Ben. Say’n you so, forsooth ? Marry, and I should like such a handsome gentlc- 
woniaii huo-ely. How say yon, mistress! would you like going to sea? IMes^s, 
you’re a tight vessel, and well rigged. But I ’ll tell you one thing, an you conic to 
sea m a high wind, lady, you mayn’t cany so much sail o’ your head, lop and top¬ 
gallant, by the mess. 

Mrs F. No? why so? , 

Ben. Why, an you do, yon may run the risk to be overset, and then you ’ll carry 
your keels above w’ater; hee, hee, hee. ^ , x 

Angelica. I swear Mr. Benjamin is the veriest wag 111 nature—an absolute sea- 

^^^^SiR S. Nay, Bon has parts; but, as I told you before, they want a little polishing 

You must not take anything ill, madam. ^ x. * 

Ben. No; I hope the gentlewoman is not angry; I mean all in good part; for 
if I mve a jest, I take a jest; and so, forsooth, you may be as free with me. 

ANG. I thank you, sir; I am not at all offended. But methinks. Sir Sampson, 
you should leave him alone with his mistress. Mr. Tattle, we must not hinder 

lovers. . r i .jr 4 »r 

Tattle. Well, Miss, I have your promise. [A.szafl to msh. 

Sir S. Body 0’ me, madam, you say true. Look you, Ben, this is your mistress. 
Come, Miss, you must not be shame-faced ; wc ’ll leave you together. 

Miss Free. I can’t abide to be left alone ; may not my cousin stay with me ? 

Sib S. No, no ; come, let us awa3^ , ,, 

Ben. Look you, father ; mayhap the young woman mayn’t take a liking to me. 
Sib S. I warrant thee, boy; come, come, we ’ll be gone ; I ’ll venture that. 


Ben and Miss Free, 

Ben. Come, mistress, 3 vill you please to sit down ? for an you stand astern a 
that’ll, we shall never grapple together. Come, I ’ll haul a chair ; there, an you 
please to sit, I ’ll sit beside you. 

i^tiHs Free. You need not sit so near one; if you have anytlimg to say, I can 
hear you taitlier off ; I an’t deaf. 

Ben. Whv, that’s true, as you say, nor I ain’t dumb ; I can be heard as far as 
anorhei. I’ll heave off to please you [Sits /ui^ther An we wairc a league 

asundei, I’d undertake to hold discourse with you, an ’twere not a mam high wind 
indeed, and full in my teeth. Look you, for.sooth, I am as it were bound for tlu' land 
of matinnonv; ’tis a voyage, d’ye see, that was none of my seeking; I was emn- 
mauded by father ,* and if you like of it, mayhap I may steer into your harbour. 
How say yon, mistress ? The short of the thing is, that if you like me, and I like 
you, we may chance to swung in a hammock together. 

Miss F. I don’t know what to say to you, nor I don’t care to speak with you 
at all. 

Ben. No ? I’m sorry for that. But pray, wdiy are you so scornful ? 

Miss P. As long as one must not spvak one’s iiiiiid, one had better not speak at 
all, I think; and truly I won’t toll a lie for the matter. 

Ben. Nay, you say true in that; it’s but a folly to lie; for to speak one tiling, and 
to think jList the contraiy ivay, is, as it were, to look one way and to row another. 
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Now, for my part, d’ ye see, I’m for carrying things ahove-board; I’m not for keep¬ 
ing anything under hatches; so that if you ben^t as willing as I, say so a God’s 
name ; there’s no harm done. Mayhap you may be shame-faced ; some maidens, 
thof they love a man w^Oll enough, yet they don’t care to tell’n so to’s face. If that’s 
the case, why, silence gives consent. 

Miss P. But I’m sure it’s not so, for I ’ll speak sooner than you should believe 
that; and I ’ll speak truth, though one should always tell a lie to a man; and I don’t 
care, let my father do what he will. I’m too hig to he whipt; so I’ll trll you 
plainly, I don’t like you, nor love you at all, nor never will, that’s moie. So there’s 
your answer for you, and don’t trouble me any more, you ugly thing 

Ben Look you, young woman, you may learn to give good words, however. I 
spoke you fair, d ’ye see. and civil. As for your love or youi liking, I don’t value it 
of a rope’s end; and mayhap I like you as httle as you do me. What I said was in 
obedience to father: I fear a whipping no more than you do. But I tell you one 
thing, if you should give such language at sea, you’d have a cat-o’-nine-tails laid 
across your shoulders. Flesh ! who are you? You heard t’ other handsome young 
woman speak civilly to me of her own accord. Whatever you think ot yourself, I 
don’t think you are any more to compare to her than a can of small-beer to a bowl 
of punch. 

Miss P. Well, and there’s a handsome gentleman, and a fine gentleman, and a 
sweet gentleman, that was here, that loves me, and I love him ; and if he sees you 
speak to mo any more, he’ll thrash your ]ackot for you, he will; you great sea-calf. 

Ben. What! do you mean that fair-weather spark that was here just now ? Will 
ae thrash my 3acket ? Let ’n, let ’n, let ’n—but an he comes near me, mayhap I may 
give him a salt-eel for’s supper, for all that. What does father mean, to leave me 
alone, as soon as I come home, with suoh a dirty dowdy? Sea-calf! I an’t calf 
enough to lick your chalked face, yon cheese-curd you Marry thee! oons, I’ll 
marry a Lapland witch as soon, and live upon sellmg contrary winds and wiecked 
vessels. 

From the sparkling, highly wrought love-scenes of Congreve it 
would be perilous to quote. ‘ I have read two or three of Congreve’s 
plays over before speaking of him,’ said Mr. Thackeray, in one of his 
admirable lectuies ; * and my feelings were rather like those which I 
daresay most of us here have had at Pompeii, looking at Sallust’s 
house and the relics of an orgy—a dried wme-jar or two, a charred 
supper-table, the breast of a dancing-girl pressed against the ashes, 
the laughing skull of a jester, a perfect stillness round about, as the 
cicerone twangs his moral, and the blue sky shines calmly over the 
ruin. The Congreve muse is dead, and her song choked in Time’s 
ashes. We gaze at the skeleton, and wonder at the life which once 
revelled in its mad veins. We take the skull up, and muse over the 
frolic and daring, the wit, scorn, passion, hope, desire, with which that 
empty bowl once fermented. We think of the glances that allured, 
the tears that melted; of the bright eyes .that shone in those vacant 
sockets, and of lips whispering love and cheeks dimpling witli smiles 
that once covered yon ghastly framework. They used to call those 
teeth pearls once. See! there’s the cup she drank from, the gold 
chain she wore on her neck, the vase which held the rouge for her 
cheeks, her looking-glass, and the harp she used to dance to. Instead 
of a feast we find a grave-stone, and in place of a mistress a few 
bones !’* 


* Humor mts. 
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SIR JOBOT VARBEXJGH. 

Sib John Vanbrugh united what Leigh Hunt calls the ‘ appar¬ 
ently incompatible geniuses* of comic writer and archit(>ct. His 
Blenheim and Castle Howard have outlived the ‘Provoked Wife’ or 
the ‘ Relapseyet the latter were highly popular once; and even 
Pope, though he admits his want oigrace^ says that he never wanted 
wit. Vanbrugh was the son of a successful sugur-baker, who rose to 
be an esquire, and comptroller of the Treasury Chamber, besides 
marrying the daughter of Sir Dudley Carlton. It is doubttul 
whether the dramatist was born in the French Ba,stile, or the paiish 
of St Stephen’s, Walbrook The time of his birth was about the 
year 1606, when Louis XIV. declared war against England. It is 
certain he was in France at the age of nineteen, and remained there 
some years. In 1695, he was appointed secretary to the commission 
for endowing Greenwich Hospital; and two years afterwards ap¬ 
peared his play of the ‘Relapse’ and the ‘Provoked Wife,’ ‘Esop,’ 
the ‘ False Friend,’ the ‘ Confederacy,’ and other dramatic pieces fol¬ 
lowed. Vanbrugh was now highly popular. He made his design of 
Castle Howard in 1702, and Lord Carlisle appointed him Clarencieux 
king-at-arms, a heraldic office which gratified Vanbrugh’s vanity. In 
1706, he was commissioned by Queen Anne to carry the habit and 
ensigns of the Order of the Garter to the Elector of Planover;^ and 
in the same year he commenced his design for the great national 
structure at ‘Blenheim. He built various other mansions, was 
knighted by George I. and appointed comptroller of the royal works. 
He died, aged sixty, in 1726. At the time of his death, Vanbrugh 
was engaged on a comedy, the ' Provoked Husband,’ which Colley 
Cibber finished with equal talent. The architectural designs of Van¬ 
brugh have been praised by Sir Joshua Reynolds for their display of 
imagination, and their originality of invention. Though ridiculed by 
Swift and other wits of the day for heaviness and incongruity of de¬ 
sign, Castle Howard and Blenheim are noble structures, and do honour 
to the boldness of conception and picturesque taste ot Vanbrugh. 

As a dramatist, the first thing in his pla^f'S which strikes the reader 
is the lively ease of his dialogue. Congreve had more wit, hut less 
nature, and less genuine unaJSected humour and gaiety. Vanbrugh 
drew more from living originals, and depicted the manners oi his 
times—the coarse debauchery of tlie country knight, the gallantry of 
town-wits and fortune-hunters, and the love of French intrigue and 
French manners in his female characters. Lord Foppington, in the 
‘Relapse,’ is the original of most of those empty coxcombs who 
abound in modern comedy, intent only on dress and fashion. When 
he loses his mistress, he consoles himself with this reflection : ‘ JSfow, 
for my part, I think the wisest thing a man can do with an aching 
heart is to put on a serene countenance ; for a philosophical air is the 
most becoming thing in the world to the face of a person of quality. 
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I will therefore bear my disgrace like a great man, and let the people 
see I am above an affront. [AloudJ] Dear Tom, since things are 
ttius fallen out, prithee give me leave to wish thee joy. I do it de 
hoTi strike me dumb! You have married a woman beautiful 

in her person, charming in her airs, prudent in her conduct, constant 
in her inclinations, and of a nice morality—split my windpipe V 

The young lady thus eulogised, Miss Hoyden, is the lively, ignorant, 
romping country-girl to be met with in most of the comedies of this 
period. In the ‘ Provoked Wife,' the coarse pot-house valour and 
absurdity of Sir Jolm Brute (Garrick’s famous part) is well contrasted 
with the fine-lady airs and affectation of his wife, transported from 
the country to the hot-bed delicacies of London fashion and extrava¬ 
gance. Such vrere the scenes that delighted our playgoing ancestors, 
and which may still please us, like old stiff family portraits in their 
grotesque habiliments, as pictures of a departed generation. 

These portraits of Vanbrugh’s were exaggerated and heightened 
for dramatic effect; yet, on the whole, they" are characteristic like¬ 
nesses. The pibture is not altogether a pleasing* one, for it is dashed 
with the most unblushing licentiousness. A tone of healthful vivacity, 
and the absence of all hypocrisy, form its most genial features. ‘ Tlie 
licence of the times,’ as Mr. Leigh Hunt remarks, ‘ allowed. Vanbrugh 
to be plain spoken to an extent which was perilous to his animal 
spiritsbut, like Dryden, he repented of these indiscretions; and if 
he had lived, would have united his easy wit and nature to scenes in¬ 
culcating sentiments of honour and virtue. 

Picture of the Life of aWoman of ’Fanhion. 

Sir John Brute, m the ^Provoked disgwsed in 7iifi Iadi/\9 dre.'is, jovis 'in a 

dnmicen midmght frolic, andu taken by the Constable and Watchmen before aJushee 
of the Peace. 

Justice. Praj% uiadam, what may he your ladyship’s common method of life ? if 
I may prosumo so fur. 

Sib John. Why, sir, that of a woman of quality. 

Justice. Pray, how may you generally pass your time, madam ? Your morning, 
for example ? 

Sir John. Sir, like a woman of quality. I wake about two o'clock in the after¬ 
noon—I stretch, and make a sign for my chocolate. When I have drunk tluee cups, 
T slide down again upon ray back, with my arras over my head, while inv two 
put on my stockings Then, lianging upon their shoulders, I bn trailed lo my ureat 
chair, whcic I sit and yawn for ray breakfast. If it don’t come presently, I lie down 
upon my couch, to say my prayers, wlule my maid reads me the playbills. 

Justice. Veiy well, madam. 

Sir John. When the tea is brought m, I di’ink twelve regular dishes, with eight 
slices of broad and butter; and half an hour after, I send to the cook to know if the 
dinner is almost ready. 

Justice. So, madam. 

Sir John. By that lime my head is half dresned, I hear inv luisband swearing 
hiinBcll into a state of perdition that the meat’s all cold upon the table ; to amend 
which T come down m an houi more, and have it sent back to the kitchen, to he all 
drussc'd ovc^r again. 

Justice, l^oor man. 

Sir John. When I have dined, and my idle servants are presumptuously set down 
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at their ease to do so too, I call for my coach, to ^o to visit fifty dear friends, of 
whom T hope I never shall fi.iid one at home while I live. 

Justice. So ! there's the morning and afternoon pretty well disposed of. Fray, 
how, madam, do you pass your evenings ? 

Sib John. Like a woman of spirit, sir; a great spirit. Give me a box and dice. 
Seven’s the mam! Oons, sir, I set you a hundred pound I Why, do you think, 
women are inairied now-a~days to sit at home and mend napkins? Oh, the Lord 
help your head I 

Justice. Mercy on us, Mr. Constable! What will this ago come to ? 

Constable. What wdl it come to indeed, if such women as these arc not set m 
the stocks! 

Fable. 


A Band, a Boh-wig, and a Feather, 
Attacked a lady’s heart together. 

The Baud in a most learned plea, 

Made up of deep philosophy. 

Told her if she would please to wed 
A reverend beard, and take, mstead 
Of vigorous youth. 

Old solemn truth, 

With hooks and morals, into bed, 

How happy she would be! 

The Bob he talked of management. 
What wondrous blessings Heaven sent 
On care, and pains, and industry: 

And truly he must bo so free 
To own he thought your airy beaux, 
With powdered wig and dancing shoes, 
Were good tor nothing—mend his soul! 


But prate, and talk, and play the fool. 

He said ’twas wealth gave joy and mirth, 
And that to bc' the dearest wite 
Of one who laboured all his life 
To make a mine ot gold lus own, 

And not spend sixpence when he’d done, 
Was heaven upon earth. 

When these two blades had doins cl’ ye 

The Feather—as it might be me— 

Steps, sir, from behind the screen, 

With such an air and such a mien— 

Like you, old gentleman—m short. 

He quickly spoiled the statc'sinan’s sport 
It proved such sunshine weather. 

That you must know, at the fust beck 
The lady leaped about his neck, 

And off they went together! 


GEOBGE FAEQTJHAB. 

G-eorge Fabquhab (1678”1‘707) was a belter artist, in stage ciFect 
and happy combinations of incident and adventure, than most of this 
race of comic writers. He had an uncontrollable vivacity and love 
of sport, which still render bis comedies attractive both on the stage 
and in the closet. Farquharwas an Irishman, born in Londondeny, 
and, after some college irregularity, he took to the stage. Happening 
accidentally to wound a brother-actor in a fencing-scene, he left the 
boards at the age of eighteen, iind procured a commission in the army 
from tlie Earl of Orrery. His first play, ‘ Love and a Bottle,’ came 
out at Drury Lane in 1698; the ‘ Constant Couple ’ m 1700; tiie ‘ In¬ 
constant' in 1703; the ‘ Stage-coach ’ m 1704; the ‘ Twin Kivals' in 
1705; the ‘ Recruiting Officer ’ in 1706 ; and the ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem ’ 
in 1707. Farquhar was early married to a lady who had deceived him 
by pretending to be possessed of a fortune, and he sunk a victim to 
ill health and over-exertion in his thirtieth year. A letter written 
shortly before his death to Wilks the actor, possesses a touching 
brevity of expression: ‘Dear Bob, 1 have not anything to leave to 
thee to perpetuate my memory but two helpless girls. Look upon 
them sometimes, and think of him that was to the last moment of his 
life thine— George Farquhar.’ One of these daughters, it appears, 
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married a ‘low tradesman,’ and the otlier became a servant, while 
their mother died in circumstances of the utmost indigence. 

The ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem’ is Farquhar’s best comedy. The plot is 
admirably managed, and the disguises of Archer and Aimwell form a 
ludicrous, yet natural series of incidents. Boniface, the landlord, is 
still a favourite on the stage. Scrub, the servant, is equall3^ hue and 
amusing, and the female characters, though as free-spoken, if not as 
frail as the fine-bred ladies of Congreve and "Vanbrugh, are siifhciently 
discriminated. Sergeant Kite, in the ‘Hecruiting Officer,’ is an orig¬ 
inal picture of low life and humour rarely surpassed. Farquhar has 
not the ripe wit of Congreve, or of our best comic writers. He was 
the Smollett, not the Fielding, of the stage. 

‘ Farquhar,’ saj'^s Leigh Elunt, ‘ was a good-natured, sensitive, re- 
liecting man, of so high an order of what maybe called the toic/i class 
of genius, as to sympathise with mankind at large upon the strength 
of what he saw ot them in little, and to extract from a quintessence of 
good, sense an inspiration just short of the romantic and imaginative ; 
that is to say, he could turn what he had experienced in common life to 
the best account, but required in all cases the support of its ordinary 
associations, and could not project his spirit beyond them. He felt 
the little world too much, and the universal too little. He saw into all 
false pretensions, but not into all true ones; and if he had had a larger 
sphere of nature to fall back upon in his adversity, would probably not 
have died of it. The w ings of his fancy were too common, and grown 
in too artificial an air, to support him in the sudden gulfs and aching 
voids of that new region, and enable him to beat his way to their green 
islands. His genius was so entirely social, that notwithstanding what 
appeared to the contrary in his personal manners, and what he took 
for his own superiority to it, compelled him to assume in his writings 
all the airs of the most received town ascendency’'; and wdien it bad 
once warmed itself in this way, it would seem that it had attained the 
healthiness natural to its best condition, and could have gone on 
for ever, increasing both in enjoyment and in power, had external cir¬ 
cumstances been favourable. He was becoming gayer and gayer, 
when death, in the shape of a sore anxiety, called him away as if from, 
a pleasant party, and left the house ringing with his jest.’ 

Humorous Scene at an Inn, 

Boniface—Aimwell. 

Bonifaok. This way, this way, sir. 

Aimwell. You’re my landlord, I szippose? 

Bon. Yes, sir, I’m old Will Boniface; pretty -sYell upon tins road, as the 

saying is. 

Aim. Oh, Mr. Boniface, your servant. 

Bon. Oh, sir, what will your servant please to clrinh:, as the saying is ? 

Am. I have heard your town of Lichfield much famed for alo; I think I’ll taste 
that. 

Bon. Sir, I have now in my cellar ten tun of the best ale in StafCorashirc ; ’tis 
smooth as oil, sweet as milk, clear as amber, and strong as brandy, and will be 3ast 
fourteen years old the fifth day of next Maach, old style. 
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Aim. You’re very exact, I find, in the age of your ale. 

Bon. As piinctnal, sir, as I am in the ago of my children 1 I’ll shew you such ale. 
Here, tapster, broach number 1T06, as the saying is. Sir, you shall taste my anno 
doTnini. I have lived m Lichfield, man and boy, about eight-and-tilty years, and X 
believe have not consumed elght-and-fifty ounces of meat. 

Aim. At a meal, you mean, if one may guess by your bulk ? 

Bon Not ni my life, sir; I have fed purely upon ale: I have ate ray ale, di'ank my 
ale, and I always sleep upon my ale. 

JSnter Tapster with a Tankard. 

Now, sir, you shall see- Your worship’s health. {D^'inks.} —Ha! delicious, 

dericious lancy it Burgundy; only fancy it—and ’tis worth ten shillings a quart. 

Aim. {Drinks,"I ’Tis confounded strong. 

Bon. Strong! it must be so, or how would we be sti-ong that drink it ? 

Aim. And have you lived so long upon this ale, landlord ? 

Bon. Elght-and-fifty years, upon my credit, sir; but it killed my wife, poor 
woman, as the saying is. 

Aim. How came that to pass ? 

Bon I don’t know how, sir; she would not let the ale take its natural course, 
sir, she was for qualifying it every now and then with a dram, as the sajung is; and 
an honest gentleman, that came this way from Ireland, made her a presemt oi a dozen 
bottles of usquebaagh—but the poor woman was never well after; but, however, I 
was obliged to the gentleman, you know. 

Aim. Why, was it the usquebaugh that killed her ? 

Bon. My Lady Bountiful said so. She, good lady, did what could be done; she 
cured her of throe tympanies .* but the fourth cai’ried her off: but she’s happy, and 
I’m contented, as the saying is. 

Aim. Who’s that Lady Bountiful you mentioned? 

Bon. Odds my life, sir, we’ll drink her health. [BW-a/cs.] My Lady Bountiful is 
one of the best of women. Her last husband, Sir Charles Bountiful, left her worth 
a thousand pounds a year; and I believe she lays out one-half on’t in chaniablo uses 
for the good of her neighbors. 

Aim. Has the lady any children? 

Bon. Yes, sir, she has a daughter by Sir Charles; the finest woman in all our 
county, and the greatest fortune. She has a son, too, by her first husband, ’Squire 
Sullen, who married a fine lady from London t’other day; if you please, sir, we’ll 
drink his health. {Dnnks.’] 

Aim. What sort of a man is he ? 

Bon. Why, sir, the man’s well enough; says little, thinks less, and does notliing 
at all, faith; but he’s a man of groat estate, and values nobody. 

Aim. a sportsman, I suppose ? 

Bon. Yes, he’s a man of pleasure; he plays at whist, and smokos his pipe oight- 
and-forty hours together sometimes. 

Aim. a fiue sportsman, truly !—and married, you say ? 

Bon. Ay; and to a curious woman, sir. But he’s my lamlloul, and so a man you 

know, would not-Sir, my humble service. [DniikH.] Though I value not a 

fartlimg what he can do to mo; I pay him his rent at quarter day; X ha\ e a good run¬ 
ning trade; I have but one daughter, and I can give lior-But no luattca- lor that. 

Aim. You’re veiy happy, Mi. Boniface. Pray, what other company have you in 
to\\n ? 

Bon, a power of fine ladies; and then we have the French officers. 

Aim. Oh, that’s right ; you have a good many of those gentlemen. Pray, how do 
you like their company ? 

Bon. So well, as the sayihg is, that I could wish -wo had as many mow* of ’(un. 
They’re full of money, and pay double for everything they have. ’J’hcy know, sir, 
that we paid good round taxes for the making of ’em ; and so they arc willing to reim¬ 
burse us a little; one of ’em lodges in my house. {Bell Bings.} 1 beg your worship's 
pardon; I’ll wait on you in half a minute. 
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From the ^Fecruiting Officer.'" 

Scene—The Market-place. 

Drum heats the Grenadiers' march. Enter Sebgbant Kite, followed hy Thomas 
A rrLETiiEE, Costak Peakmain, and the Mob. 

Kite. IMaking a speech ] If any gentlemen, soldiers, or others, have a mind to 
serve Ins majesty, autl pull down the French king; it any’pientices have severe 
nuisteis, any children have undutiful parents ; if any servants have too little wages, 
oi any husband a bad wife, let them repair to the noble Seigoant Kite, at the sign of 
the Ilaven, m this good town ot Shrewsbury, and they shall lecmve piesent relief 
and ontorlaminent. {Drum.} Gentlemen, I don’t beat my drums heie to ensnare or 
inveigle any man ; for you must know, gentlemen, that I am a man of honour ; be¬ 
sides I don’t beat up for common soldiers: no, I list only grenadiers—gieiiadiers, 
gentlemen. Pi ay, gentlemen, observe this cap—this is the cap of honour—it dubs a 
man a goutlemau in the drawing of a trigger; and he that has the good-fortune to be 
born SIX foot high, was born to be a great man. 8ii’, will you give me leave lo try 
this cap upon your head ? 

Costab. Is there no harm in’t ? Won’t the cap list me ? 

Kite. No, no ; no more than I can Come, let me see how it becomes you. 

CosT. Are you sure there is no conjuration in it?—^no gunpowder-plot upon me ? 

Kite, No, no, frieud; don’t fear, man. 

Cost. My mind misgives me plaguily. Let me see it. {Going to put it on.} It 
smells w oundily of sweat and brimstone. Smell, Tnmmas. 

Thomas. Ay, wanns docs it. 

Cost. Pray, sergeant, what w’riting is this upon the face of it? 

Kite. Tiie crown, or the bed of honour. 

Cost. Pray, now, what may be that same bed of honour? 

Kite Oh, a iniglity large bed !—bigger by half than the great bed at ware—ten 
thousand people may lie m it together, and never feel one another. 

Cost But do folk sleep sound in this same bed of honour ? 

Kite. Sound ' —av, so sound that they never wake. 

Cost. Wauns ! I wish that my wife lay there. 

Kite. Say you so? then I find, brother- 

Cost. Brother! hold there, friend; I am no kindred to you that I know of yet. 
Look ye, sergeant, no coaxing, no wheedling, d’ye see. If I have a mind to list, 
why, so ; if not, why ’tis not so; therefore take your cap and your brothersbip back 
aga*m, for I am not disposed at this present wrilmg. No coaxing, no brotheimg me, 
faith. 

Kite. I coax! I wheedle ! I’m above it, sir; I have served twenty campaigns ; 
but, t>ir, you talk well, and I must ovu you are a man eveiy inch of you , a pretty, 
yorng spiiglitly fellow! I love a fellow with a spirit; but I tscoru to coax: tis 
base though I must say, that never m my life have I seen a man better built. Ho\y 
lirm and strong he trends!—he steps like a castle !—but I scorn to wheedle any mau ! 
Come, honest lad ! will you take share of a pot? 

Cost. Nay, for that matter. I’ll spend my penny with the best he that wears a 
head; that is, begging your paidon, sir, and in a fair w'ay. 

Kite. Give me yohu hand then; and now, gentlemen, I have no more xo say but 
this—heic’s a purse of gold, and thei'c is a tub ot humming ale at my quarteis : tis 
the king’s money and the king’s dunk; he’s a generous king and loves his subjects. 
I hope, gentlemen, you won’t refuse the king’s health ? 

All Mob. No, nrj, no. 

Kite. Huzza, then !—huzza for the king and the honour of Shropshire. 

All Mob. Huzza! ^ , 

Kite. Beat drum. {Exeunt shouting. Drum heating the Greniadiers March. 

Scene—The Street. 

Enter Kite, imth Costab Peabmain in one hand, and Thomas Appleteee in the 

other, drunk. 

Kite sings. 

Our ’prentice Tom may now refuse 
To wipe his scoundi-ei master’s shoes. 
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J'or now Tic’s free to sing and play 
Over tlie hills and far away. 

Over, <&c. {TTig Mob sing the chorus. 

We shall lead more happy lives 
By getting rid of brats and wives, 

That scold and brawl both night and day—• 

Over the hills and far away. 

Over, &c. 

Kite. Hey, boys! thus we soldiers live! drink, sing, dance, play ; we live, as 
one should say—^ive live—’tis impossible to tell how we live—we arc all princes ; why, 
why you are a king, you are an emperor, and I’m a prince ; now an’t we ? 

Tno. No, Sergeant, I’ll be no emperor. 

Kite. No! 

Tho, I’ll bo a ]ustice-of-peace. 

Kite. A justice-of peace, man ! 

Tho. Ay, wauns wall I; for since this pressing act, they are greater than any 
emperor uuder the sun. 

Kite. Bone; you aie a justice-of-peace, and you are a king, and I’m a duke, and 
a lum duke, an’t 1? 

Cost. I’ll be a queen. 

Kite. A queen! 

Cost. Ay, of England ; that’s gi*eater than any king of them all. 

Kite. Bravely said, faith ! Huzza for the queen [Huzza,] But harkye. you, Mr. 
Justice, and you, Mr. Queen, did you ever see the king’s picture ? 

Both, No, no, no. 

Kite. I wonder at that; I have two of them set in gold, and as like his majesty; 
God bless the mark !—see here, they are set in gold. 

[Taking two broad pieces out of Ms pocket; presents one to each. 

Tho. The wonderful works of nature! [Looking at What’s this written 
about? here’s a posy, I believe. Ca-ro-lus! what’s that, sergeant ? 

Kite. Oh, Carolus ! why, Carolus is Latin for King George; that’s all. 

Cost. ’Tis a fine thing to be a scollard. Sergeant, will you part with this ? I’ll 
buy It ou you, if it come within the compass of a crowm. 

Kite. A crowm ! never talk of buying ; ’tis the same thing among friends, you 
know. I ’ll present them to ye both: you shall give me as good a thing. Put them 
up, and remember your old friend when I am over the hills and far away, [IVieg 
sing and put up the money,] 

Enter Plume, the Hccruiting Officer, singing, 

Over the hills and over the main. 

To Flanders, Portugal, or Spam; 

The Icing commands, and w^'e ’U obey. 

Over the hills and far away. 

Come on, my men of miith, away with it; I’ll make one among you- Who are these 
hearty lads ? 

Kite. Off wuth your hats ; ’ounds! off with your hats ; this is the captain ; the 
captain. 

Tho. We have seen captains afore now, mun. 

Cost. Ay, and licutenant-captains too. ’Sflesh I I’ll keep on my nab. 

Tho. And I ’se scarcely doff mine for any captain in England. My vethcr’s a 
freeholder. 

Plume. Who are those jolly lads, sergeant ? 

Kite. A couple of honest brave fellows, that are willing to serve their king; I 
have entertained them just now as volunteers, under your honour’s command. 

Plume. And good entertainment they shall have: volunteers arc the men 1 want; 
those* aie the men fit to make soldiers, captains, generals. 

Cost. M^oimds. Tummas, what’s this! are you listed ? 

Tno. Flesh ! not I: are you. Costar? 

Cost. Wounds ! not I. 

Kite. What I not listed ? ha, ha, ha! a very good jest, 1 ’ faith. 
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Cost. Come, Tummas, we ’ll go home. 

Tho. Ay, ay, come. 

Kite. Home ! foi shame, gontlomen ; hchave yourselves better before your cap¬ 
tain. Dear Thomas ! honest Costar ! 

Tho. No, no ; we’ll be gone. 

Kite. Nay, then, I command you to stay; I place you both sentinels in this place 
for two hours, to w'atch the motion of 8t. Mai 7 ’s clock you, and you the motion of 
St. Chad’s; and he that dares stir fioin his post till he be relieved, shall have my 
sword m his belly the next minute. 

Plume. What’s the matter, sergeant ? I’m afraid you are too rough with these 
gentlemen. 

Kite. I ’m too mild, sir; they disobey command, sir; and one of them should be 
shot for an example to the other. Tliey deny their being listed. 

Tho. Nay, sergeant, we don’t dowmright deny it neithei; that wm dare not do, 
for fear of being shot; but we humbly conceive, in a civil way, and begging youi 
worship’s pardon, that we may go home. 

Plume. That’s easily known. Have either of you received any of tho king’s 
money ? 

Cost. Not a brass farthing, sir. 

Kite They have each ot them received one-and-twenty shillings, and ’tis now 
in their pockets 

Cost. Wounds ! if I have a penny in my pocket but a bent sixpence, I ’ll be con¬ 
tent to be listed and shot into the bargain. 

Tho. And I: look ye here, sir. 

Cost. Nothing but tho king’s picture, that the sergeant gave me just now. 

Kite. See there, a guinea; ouc-and-twenty shillings ; t’ other has the fello^v on’t. 

Plume. The case is plain, gentlemen: the goods'~arG found upon you. Those 
pieces of gold are worth one-and-twenty shillings each. 

Cost. So, it seems that Caiolus is one-and-twenty shillings in Latin? 

Tho. ’Tis the same thing m Greek, for we are listed. 

Cost. Flesh ; but we aii’t, Tummas: I desire to be cairied before the mayor, 
captain. ICaytam avd Sergeant lohiaper the while. 

Plume. ’Twill never do. Kite ; your tricks will ruin me at last. I w'On’t lose the 
fellows though, if I can help it.—Well, gentlemen, theie must be some trick m this; 
my sergeant otters to take his oath that you aie fairly listed. 

Tno. Why. captain, v'e know that you soldiers have more liberty of conscience 
than other folks ; but for me or neighbour Coster here to take such an oath, ’twould 
be downright perjuratiou. 

Plume Look ye, rascal, you villain ! if I find that you have imposed upon these 
two honest fellows, I ’ll trample you to death, you dog I Come, how was it ? 

Tno. Nay, then, we ’ll speak. Your sergeant, as you say, is a rogue; an’t like 
your worship, begging your worship’s pardon; and- 

Cost. Nay, Tummas, let us speak; yon know I can read. Aud so, sir, he gave 
us those two pieces ot money for pictures of the king, by way of a present. 

Plume. How ? by way of a present ? the rascal! I ’ll teach him to abuse honest 
fellows like you. Scoundrel, rogue, villain ! [Beats off the Sergeant, andfolloivs. 

Both.. O brave noble c^tain ! huzza! A brave captain, faith ! 

Cost. Now, Tummas, Carolus is Latin for a beating. Ibis is the bravest captain 
I ever saw. Wounds ! I’ve a month’s mind to go with turn. 

Enter Kite. 

Kite. An’t you a couple of pretty fellows, now ? Here you have complained to 
the captain ; I am to be turned out, and one of you will be sergeant. Which of yon 
is to liave my halberd ? 

Both. I. 

Kite. March, you scoundrels ! [Beats them off". 

COLLEY CIBBEB—STEELE—PHILIPS—AAHON HILL—MIIS. CENTLIVEE- 
Among the other successful writers for the stage may be instanced 
Colley Cibber (1671-1757), an actor and manager, wliose comedy, 
the ‘ Careless Husband,’ is still deservedly a favourite. Cibber was 
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a lively amusing writer, and his ‘ Apology for his Life, is one of the 
most entertaining autobiographies in the language.—Sm 1\ichaiii> 
Steelb was also a dramatist, and obtained from George I. a patent,^ 
appointing him manager and governor of the royal company of 
comedians—The ‘ Distrest Mother/ translated from Kacine, was 
brought out by Ambrose Philips, the friend of Addison, and was 
highly successful.— Aahon Hill adapted the ‘Zara’ ofYoltaireto 
the English theatre, and wrote some original dramas, which entitled 
him, no less than his poems, to the niche he has obtained in the 
‘Dunciad.’—A more legitimate comic writer appeared in Mrs. 
Susanna Centlivre (1607-1723), whose life and writings were im¬ 
moral, but who possessed considerable dramatic skill and talent. 
Her comedies, the ‘Busy Body/ ‘The Wonder—A Woman keeps a 
Secret,’ and ‘A Bold Stroke for a Wife/ are still favourite acting 
plays. Her plots and incidents are admirably arranged for stage 
effect, and her characters well discriminated. Mrs. Centlivre had 
been some time an actress, and her experience had been of service to 
her in writing for the stage. Her plays have recently (1873) been 
collected and published in four volumes. 


PROSE literature; 

ESSAYISTS. 

The literature of France had the delightful essays of Mantaigne, 
and, a century later, the ‘ Characteis* of La Bruyerc, in which the 
artificial life of the court of Louis XIY. was portrayed with fidelity 
and satirical effect; hut it was not until the reign of Queen Anne 
that any English writer ventured to undertake a periodical work in 
which he should meet the public with a paper on some topic of the 
day, exposing fashionable folly, or insinuating instruction in the form 
of tale, allegory, or anecdote. The honour of originating this branch 
of literature is due to Daniel Defoe, who on the 19th of February 
1704 commenced a literary and political journal, entitled ‘ The Re¬ 
view,’ which he continued for about nine years, publishing for the 
first year twice a week, and afterwards thrice—on Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday—the days in which the post left London for the coun¬ 
try. Defoe aimed at being a censor of manners; he lashed the vices 
of the age, wrote also light and pleasant papers, and descanted on 
subjects of trade and commerce. His ‘ Review ’ was highly popular. 
But it was not till Steele and Addison took the field that the essay 
assumed universal interest and importance, and exercised a great 
and beneficial influence on the morality, the piety, social manners, 
and intelligence of the British public. 
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Sm KICHARD STEELE—JOSEPH ADDISON. 

The life of Addison we have already sketched. Steele was of 
English parentage, hut born in Dublin, March 12, 1671-2. His 
father held the office of Secretary to the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
the Duke of Ormond; and through Ormond’s influence Richard 
Steele was xolaced in the Charterhouse, London. There he met Ad¬ 
dison, just the same age as himself, and a close intimacy was formed 
between them, one of the most memorable in literature. Steele always 
regarded Addison with respect approaching to veneration. 

‘ Through the school and through the world,’ as Mr. Thackeray has 
said, ‘ whithersoever his strange fortune led this erring, wayward, 
aflectionate creature, Joseph Addison was always bis head-hoy.’ 
They were together at Oxford, Steele having been entered of Merton 
College in 1092. He remained there three years, hut left without 
taking a degree; and becoming enamoured of the military profession, 
hut unable to obtain a commission, he entered as a private in the 
Horse Guards. A rich relation in Ireland threatened to disinlierit 
him if he took this step, hut Steele,‘preferring the state of his mind to 
that of his fortune,’ enlisted, and was disinherited. In the army, he 
was soon a favourite; he obtained a cornetcy, became secretary to his 
colonel, Lord Cutts,and afterwards was promoted to the rank of cap¬ 
tain. He then plunged into the lashionable vices and follies of the 
age, at the same time acquiring that knowledge of life and character 
which proved so serviceable to him when lie exchanged the sword for 
the pen. As a clieck on his irregularities—a self-monitor—Steele 
wrote a treatise, called the ‘Christian Hero,’ which he published in 1701. 
His gay associates did not relish this semi*religious work (which 
abounds in fine characteristic passages), and not being himself very" 
deeply impressed with his own reasoning and pious examples, he set 
about writing a comedy,' The Funeral, or Grief a la Mode,’ which was 
performed at Drury Lane in 1702 with great success. Next year he 
produced another play, the ‘ TendeiTIusband,’ and in 1704 the ‘ Lying 
Lover,’ which proved to be too grave a comedy for the public taste. 
The ill-success of this piece deterred him from attempting the stage 
again until 1722, when he achieved his great dramatic triumph by the 
production of the ‘Conscious Lovers.’ 

Steele tvas now a popular and fashionable man upon town. The 
Whig minister, Harley, conferred upon him the office of Gazetteer 
and Gentleman-Usher to Prince George ; he had married a wife who 
died soon afterwards, leaving him an estate in Baibadoes, and his 
second marriage with ‘Molly Scurlock’ added to his fortune But 
Steele lived expensively, and was never free from i^ecnniary difficul¬ 
ties. Ills letters to his wife—of which about 400 have been pre¬ 
served, forming the most singular correspondence ever published— 
shew that he was familiar with duns and bailiffs, with misery, folly, 
and rei)entance. Addison upon one occasion lent him £1000, which 
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•was repaid within a twelvemonth; but another loan from the same 
friend is said to have been reclaimed by an execution, and Addison 
has been condemned for harshness. To his friend, Benjamin Victor, 
Steele related tlie case. His bond on some expensive furniture was 
put in force, but from the letter he received with the surplus arising 
from the sale, he knew that Addison only intended a friendly warn¬ 
ing against a manner of living altogether loo costly, and, taking it as 
he believed it to be meant, he met him afterwards with the same 
gaiety of temper he had alwmys shewn.'’^* The warning was liitkj 
heeded—Steele had a long succession of troubles and embarrassnnmts, 
but notlung could depress the elastic gaiety of his spirits. In 1709, a 
happy project suggested itself. His office of Gazetteer gave him a 
command of early foreign intelligence, and following up Defoe’s 
scheme of a thrice-a-week journal on the post-days, combining news 
and literature, he organised the ‘ Tatler,’ the first number of which 
appeared on the 12th of April, 1709. Swift had, by his ridicule of 
Partridge the almanac-maker, made the name of Isaac Bickerstaff 
familiar; Steele adopted it for his new work, and thus, as be said, 
‘ gained an audience of all who had any taste of wit, while the addi¬ 
tion of the ordinary occurrences of common journals of news brought 
in a multitude of readers.’ 

Addison also came to his aid. He sent him hints from Ireland, 
and after the 80th number, became a regular contributor. ‘ 1 fared,’ 
says Steele, ‘ like a distressed prince who calls in a powerful neigh¬ 
bour to his aid; I was undone by my auxiliary; when I had once 
called him in, I could not subsist without dependence on him.’ Some 
of the most charming of Addison’s essays appear in the ‘ Tatler,’ but 
Steele stamped its character on the work as a gentle censor of man¬ 
ners and morals, a corrector of the public taste, and a delightful 
exponent of English society and English feeling. He aimed at high 
objects—‘to expose the false arts of life, to pull off the disguises of 
cunning, vanity, and affectation, and to recommend a general sim¬ 
plicity in our,dress, our discourse, and our behaviour.’ That the 
careless and jovial ‘Dick Steele’ should set about such a task is only 
another illustration of the contradictions and incongruities in his 
character. His happy genius, however, carried liim over all diffi¬ 
culties. The ‘Tatler’ was continued regularly thrice a week, price 
one penny each number, until the 2d of January 1710-11. By this 
time the Tories were triumphant; Steele lost his appointment of 
Gazetteer; but his success as an essayist inspired him with ambition, 
and on the 1st of March 1710-11, appeared the first number of tbc 
‘ Spectator,’ which was to be published daily. The design was car¬ 
ried out, with unexampled success through 555 numbers, terminating 
on the 6tli of December 1712. In 1714, the ‘ Spectator ’ was resumed, 
and eighty numbers—forming an eighth volume—added. In its 
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most prosperous period, wlien Bolingbroke tliouglit to curb the press 
by imposing a stamp on each sheet, the ‘ Spectator’ doubled its price, 
yet maintained its popularity, and paid government on account of 
the half-penny stamp a sum of £29 each week. It had also a circu¬ 
lation ot about 10,000 in volumes. Of the excellent effects produced 
by the essays of Steele and Addison, we possess the evidence not only 
ot the improved state ot society and literature which afterwards pre¬ 
vailed, but likewise the testimony of writers contemporary with the 
authors themselves. All speak of a decided and marked improvement. 
The‘Spectator’ ceased in December 1712, and in the March following 
appeared the ‘ Guardian,’ which wms also issued daily. It extended to 
175 numbers, or two volumes. Pope, Berkeley, Budgell, and other 
friends, aided Steele in this new work, but Addison was again his 
principal assistant. Of the 271 papers in the ‘ Taller,’ Steele wrote 188, 
Addison^42, and both conjoined, 86. Of 635 ‘Spectators,’ Addison 
wrote 274, Steele, 240; and of 175 ‘Guardians,’ Steele wrote 82,and 
Addison, 53 At various intervals during his busy life Steede attempted 
other periodicals on the same plan—as the ‘Englishman,’ (whicliwas 
chiefly political, and extended to 57 numbers), the "Lover,’ the 
‘Reader,’ the ‘ Plebeian,’ the ‘Theatre,’ &c.—^but these were short¬ 
lived productions, and had little influence either on his fame or for¬ 
tune 

Political controversy now raged. Swift assailed Steele with witty 
malice and virulence, and the patriotism of Steele prevailed over his 
interest, for he resigned an appointment he had received as commis¬ 
sioner of stamps, and threw himself into political warfare with disin¬ 
terested hut headlong zeal. He obtained a seat in parliament as 
member for Stockbridge, spoke warmly in support of the Protestant 
succession, which he conceived to be in. danger, and published a 
pamphlet, entitled the ‘ Crisis,’ which contained ‘ some seasonable 
remarks on the danger of a popish successor.’ For these insinuations 
against the Protestantism of the government, Steele was expelled the 
House of Commons by a majority of 245 against 152 votes. The 
death of Queen Anne, however, humbled his opponents; and in the 
new reign, Steele received a place in the household—Surveyor of the 
Royal Stables, Governor of the Royal Company of Comedians—was 
placed in the commission of the peace for Middlesex, and knighted by 
Ring George I. Through the influence of the Duke of Newcastle, he 
entered parliament as member for Boroiighbridge, and was an active 
politician and debater. In 1717, he visited Edinburgh, as one of the 
commissioners of forfeited estates, and whilst there, he is said on one 
occasion to have given a splendid entertainment to a multitude of 
decayed tradesmen and beggars collected from the streets 1 In 1718, 
he published an account of a patent scheme he had devised, called 
‘ The Pishpool,’ foi conveying salmon and other fish alive from 
Ireland to the London market. In 1719, he opposed the Peerage 
Bill, by which it was sought to fi.x permanently the number of 
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peers, and prohibit the crown ^ from making any new creations 
except to replace extinct families. On this question he was op¬ 
posed by Addison, but Steele had the advantage in point of 
argument, and the bill was thrown out. In this controversy, 
Addison is said to have sneered at his friend under the name of 
‘Little Dicky.’ The allusion, however, has been misunderstood, 
as Lord Macaulay maintains; the matter is doubtful; but the friends 
had parted never to meet again: Addison sunk into his premature 
grave before any reconciliation took place. Next year, Steele hon¬ 
ourably distinguished himself against the Bouth-sea Scheme; he 
again took an active part in theatrical aJTairs, and wrote his comedy 
ot the ‘ Conscious Lovers’(1722); but his pecuniary difficulties in¬ 
creased, and he retired to a seat in Wales, left; him by his second 
wife, where he died on the 1st of September 1729. He was almost 
forgotten by his contemporaries ; but posterity has done justice to his 
talents and virtues—to his overflowing kindness of heart, and the 
spontaneous graces and charm ot his writings. 

As an essayist, Steele is remarkable for the vivacity and ease of his 
composition. He tried all subjects; was a humorist, a satirist, a 
critic, and story-teller. His Inkle and Yarico, and other tales in the 
* Tatler’ and ‘ Spectator,’ are exquisite for their simple pathos. His pic¬ 
tures of life and society have the stamp of reality. They are olten 
imperfectly finished, and present trival and incongruous details, but 
they abound in inimitable touches. His elevated conception of the 
female character has justly been remarked as distinguishing him trom 
most writers of his age. His gallantry to women was a pure and 
chivalrous devotion. Of one lady he said that ‘ to love her was a 
liberal education’—one of the most felicitous compliments ever q:)aid. 
Steele had also great fertility of invention, both as respects incident 
and character. His personages are drawn with dramatic spirit, and 
with a liveliness and airy facility that blind the reader to his defects 
of style. The Spectator Club, with its fine portraits of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, Sir Andrew Freeport, Will Honeycomb, &c., will ever 
remain a monument of the felicity of his fancy, and his power ot 
seizing upon the shades and peculiarities of character. If Addison 
heightened the humour and interest of the different scenes, to Steele^ 
belongs the merit of the original design, and the first conception ot 
the actors. 

The fallowing extracts will shew something of Steele’s manner, 
though not his versatility: 

Lo'DBf Griefs mid Death, 

The lii’st sense of son-ow I ever know was upon the death of my father, at which 
time I was not quite five years of age; hut was rather amazed at what all the house 
meant, than possessed with a real understanding why nobody was willing to play 
with me. I lemember I went into the room where his body lay, and my mother sat 
weeping alone by it. J had my battledoor in my hand, and tell a-]>eating the coflm, 
and calling ‘ Papa/ for I know not how I had some slight idea that he was locked 
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up there. My mother catched me in her arms, and transported beyoiid all patience 
of the silent grief she was before in, she almost smothered me m her embrace, and 
told me, 111 a Hood of tears, papa could not heai me, and would play with me no 
more for they wore going to put him under ground, whence he would never come to 
us a'^am. She was a very beautiful woman, of a noble spirit, and there was a dig¬ 
nity ni her grief amidst all the wildness of her transport, which methonght struck 
me vnth. aii'instiuct of sorrow, v/hich, before I was sensible what it was to grieve, 
seized my very soul, and has made pity the weakness of my heart ever since. The 
mind m mfaney is, methinks, like the body m embryo, and receives impressions so 
forcible that they are as liard to be removed by reason as any mark with which a 
child IS horn is to be taken away by any future application. 

Agreeable Companions and Flatterers. 

An old acquaintance who met me this morning seemed overjoyea to sec me, and 
told me I looked as well as he had known me do these forty years; but, continued 
he not quite the man you were when we visited together at Lady Brightly’s. Oh ' 
Isaac, those days are over. Do you think there are any such line creatures now liv- 
111 as wethen conversed with ? He went on with a thousand incoherent circuiii- 
stancos, which, in his imagination, must needs please me; but they had the quite 
contrary effect. The ilattery with which he began, in telling me how well I ^vmre 
was not disagreeable ; but his indiscreet mention of a set of acquaintance we had 
outlived, recalled ten thousand things to my memory, which made me reflect upon 
my pi'escnt condition with regret. Had he indeed been so kind as, after a long ab¬ 
sence, to felicitate me upon an indolent and easy old age, and mentioned how mucli 
he and I had to thank for, who at our time of day could walk firmly, eat heartily, and 
converse cheerfully, he had kept up my pleasure in myself. But of all mankind, 
there arc none so shocking as these injudicious civil people. They ordinarily begin 
upon something that thevlmow must be a satisfaction; but then, for tear of the im- 
piitatioii of flattery, they*'follow it with the last thing in fhe world of winch yoii would 
he reminded. It is this that perplexes civil persons. The reason that there is such 
a "enoral outcry among us against flatterers, is, that there are so very few good ones. 
It*ls the nicest art in this life, and is a part of eloquence which does not want fbes 
preparation that is necessary to all other parts of it, that yom- audience should bo 
your well-wishers; for praise from an enemy is the most pleasing of all coinmenda- 

I^is generally to be observed, that the person most agreeable to a man for a con¬ 
stancy, IS ho that has no shiniug qualities, but is a certain degree above great iniper- 
f<*ctions, whom he can hve ndtli as his infeiior, and who will either overlook or not 
ol)'=?ervo his little defects. Such an easy companion as this, either no-w and then 
throws out a little flattery, or lets a man silently flatter himself in Ins supeiioiity to 
him If you take notice, there is hardly a rich man in the world who has not speh 
a led friend of small consideration, who is a dailmg for his insignificancy. It is a 
great ease to have one in our own shape a species below us, and who, without Doing 
Iirifed in om- service, is by nature of our retinue. These dependents are of excellent 
use on a rainy day, or when a man has not a mind to dress ; or to exclude solitude 
when one has neither a mind to that nor to company. There are of thisgood-natui ed 
order who are so kind to divide themselves, and do these good oflices to many. Five 
or six of them visit a whole quarter of the town, and eicclude the spleen, wuthout 
fees from the families they frequent. It they do not prescribe physic, they can be 
hoinpauy when you take it., Tery great benefactors to the rich, or those whom they 
call people at their case, are you persons of no consequence. I have ^own some of 
them, by the help of a little cunning, make delicious flatterers. _ They know the 
course of the town, and the general characters of persons; by tins means they will 
sometimes tell the most agreeable falsehoods imaginable. They will acquaint 3^011 
that such one of a quite contrary party said, that though you were engaged in dif¬ 
ferent interests, yet he had the greatest respect for your good sense and address. 
When one of these has a little cunning, he passes his time in the utmost satisfaction 
to himself and his friends; for his position is never to report or speak a displeasing 
thing to his friend. As for letting him go on m an error, be knows advice against 
them is the ollice of persons of greater tahmts and h‘ss discretion. 

The Latin woid for a flatterer (Ofisentator) implies no more than a person that 
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■barely consents; and indeed such a one, if a man were able to purchase or maintain 
him, cannot be bought too dear. Such a one never contradicts you, but gams upon 
you, not by a fulsouie way of comixiendiiig you in. broad terms, but liking whatever 
you propose or utter; at the same time is ready to beg your pardon, and gainsay you 
If you chance to speak lU of yourself. An old lady is very seldom without such a 
companion as this, who can recite the names of all her lovers, and the matches 
refused by her m the days when she minded such vanities ~ as she is pleased to 
call them, though she so much approves the mention of them. It is to be noted, 
that a woman’s flatterer is generally elder than herself, her years serving to 
mend her patroness’s age, and to add weight to hei complaisance in all other 
particulars. , . . j.- t t 

We gentlemen of small fortunes are extremely necessitous m this particular, I 
have indeed one who smokes with me often; but his parts aie so low, that all the 
incense he does me is to fill liis pipe with me, and to be out at just as many wliifls as 
I take. This is aU the praise or assent that he is capable of, yet there arc uiore hours 
when I would rather be m his company than that of the brightest man I kuow. it 
-would be a hard matter to give an account of this mclmation to be flattered; but if we 
go to the bottom of it, we shall find that the pleasure 111 it is something like that of 
receiving money which lay out. Every man Ihmks he has an estate of reputation, 
and is glad to see one that will bring any of it borne to him; it is no matter bow dirty 
a bag It IS conveyed to him in, or by how clownish a messenger, so the money is good 
All that we want to be pleased with fliattery, is to believe that the man is sincere who 
gives it us. It 18 by this one accident that absurd creatines often outrun the most 
slolful in this art. Their want of ability is here an advantage, and their bluntness, 
as it IS the seeming eflcct of sincerity, is the best cover to artifice. 

It IS, indeed, the greatest of injuries to flatter any but the unhappy, or such as are 
displeased with themselves for some infirmity. In this latter case^ we have a num¬ 
ber of our club, that, when Sir Jeffrey fails aleep, wakens him with snoring. This 
makes Sir Jeffrey hold up for some moments the longer, to see there are men younger 
than himself among us, who are more lethargic than he is. 

When flattery is practised upon any other consideration, it is the most abject 
thing in nature; nay, I cannot think of any character below the flatterer, except he 
that envies him. You meet with fellows prepared to be as mean as possible in their 
condcsceusioiis and expre.ssions; but they want peisons and talents to rise up to 
such a baseness. As a coxcomb is a fool of parts, so a llatterer is a knave of parts. 

The best of this ordoi that I kuow is one who disguises it under a spirit of con¬ 
tradiction or reproof. He told an arrant driveller the other day, that he did not care 
for being in company with him, because he heard he turned liis absent friends into 
ridicule. And upon Lady Autumn’s disputing with him about soniething that hap¬ 
pened at the Revolution, he replied with a very angry tone: * Pray, madam, give mo 
leave to know more of a thing in which I was actually concerned, than you who were 
then m your nurse’s arms.’ 


Quack Adwriisements, 

It gives me much despair in the design of reforming the world by my specula¬ 
tions, when I find there always arise, from one generation to another, successive 
cheats and bubbles, aS naturally as beasts of piey and those which aie to be their 
food. Theze is haidJy a man in the world, one would think, so ignouuit as not to 
know that the ordinary quack-doctors, who publish then abilities in little brown 
billets, distributed to all who pass by, are to a man ipipostors and murderers; yet 
such is the credulity of the vulgai*, and the impudence of these jzrofessors, that the 
affair still goes on, and now promises of what was never done before are made every 
day. What aggravates the jest is, that even this promise has been made as long as 
the memory of man can trace it, and yet nothing performed, and yet still prevails. 

There is something unaccountably talang among the vulgar ui those who come 
from a great way off.' Ignorant people of quality, as many there are of such, dote ex¬ 
cessively this way; many mstances of which every man will suggest to himself, 
■without my enumeration of them. The ignorants of lower order, who cannot, like 
the upper ones, be profuse of their money to those recommended by coming from a 
dislance, aie no less complaisant than tJhe others; for_they venture their lives for 
the same admiration. 
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* The doctor is lately come from Ms travels, and has practised both by sea and 
land, and therefore cures the greeu-sickness, long sea-voyages, and campaigns ’ 
Both by sea and land I I will not answer for the distempeis called ‘ sea-voyages, and 
campaigns,’ but I daiesay that of gi’ceu-sickness might be as well taken care of if the 
doctor stayed ashore. But the art of managing mankind is only to make them stare 
a little to keep up their astonishment; to let nothing be familiar to them, hut ever 
to have something in their sleeve, in which they must think yon are deeper than they 
are. There is an ingenious fellow, a baiber, of my acquaintance, w^ho, besides his 
broken fiddle and a dried sea-monster, has a twme-cord, strained with two nails at 
each end, over his window, and the words ‘rainy, dry, wet,* and so forth, written to 
denote the weather, according to the rising or falling of the cord. We veiy great 
scholars are not apt to wonder at this; but I observed a veiy honest fidlow, a chance 
customer, who sat in the chair before me to be shaved, fix his eye upon this miracu¬ 
lous performance during the operation upon his chin and face. When those and his 
head also were cleared of all incumbrances and excrescences, he looked at the fish, 
then at the fiddle, still grubbing m his pockets, and casting his eye again at tlie 
twine, and the w^ords writ on each side; then altered his mind as to farthings, and 
gave my friend a silver sixpence. The business, as I said, is to keep up the amaze¬ 
ment ; and if my friend had only the skeleton and kit, he must have been contented 
with a less payment. There is a doctor in Mouse Alley, near Wappmg, w'ho sets up 
for ciu’ing cataracts upon the ciedit of having, as his bill sets foith, lost an eye in 
the emperor’s service. His patients come m upon this, and ho shews his muster-roll, 
which confiimis that he was in his imperial ma3esty’s troops ; and he puts out their 
eyes with great success. Who w'ould believe that a man should be a doctor for the 
cure of bursten children, by declaring that his father and giandfather weie born 
bursteii? But'Charles Ingoltsou, next door to the Harp in Barbican, has made a 
pretty penny by that asseveration. The generality go upon their first conception, 
and think no further; all the rest is granted. They take it that there is something 
uncommon in you, and give you credit foi the rest. You may be sure it is upon that 
I go, when, sometimes, let it be to the puipose or not, I keep a Latin sentence in niy 
front; and I w'-as not a little pleased when I observed one ot my readers say, casting 
his eye on my twentieth paper, ‘ More Latin still ? What a prodigious scholar is 
this man ’’ But as I have here taken much hberty with this learned doctor, I must 
make up all I have said by lepeatmg what he seems to be in earnest in, and honestly 
promise to those who will not receive him as a great man, to wit. ‘ That from eight 
to twelve, and from two till six, he attends for the good of the public to bleed for 
threepence.’ 


Story-telhng, 

I have often thought that a story-teller is horn, as well as a poet. It is, I think, 
certain that some men have such a peculiar cast of mind, that they see things in 
another light than men of grave dispositions. Men of a lively iinagiuation and a 
mirthful temper will represent things to their hearers in the same manner as they 
themselves were affected with them"; and whereas serious spirits might perhaps have 
been disgusted at the sight of some odd occurrences in life, yet the very same occur¬ 
rences shall please them m a well-told story, where the (lisagreeahle parts of the 
images are concealed, and those only which aie pleasing exhibited to the fancy 
Story-telling is therefore not an art, but what we call a 'knackit doth not so much 
subsist upon wit as upon humour; and I wMI add, that it is not perfect without 
proper gesticulations of the body, w'hich naturally attend such merry emotions of 
the mind I know very well that a certain gravity of countenance sets some stories 
off to advantage, where the hearer is to be surprised in the end. But this is by no 
means a general rule ; for it is frequently convenient to aid and assist by chef^iTul 
looks and whimsical agitations. I will go yet further, and affirm that the teuccess of 
a story very often depends upon the make of the body, and the formation ot the 
features, of him who relates it. I have been of this opinion ever since I criticised 
upon the chin of Dick Dewlap. 1 veiy often had the weakness to rejiiiie at the jiros- 
perity of his conceits, which made him pass for a wit with the widow at the coffee¬ 
house, and the ordinary mechanics that frequent it; nor could I myself forbear 
laughing at them most heartily, though upon examination I though most of them 
very flat and insipid. I found, after some time, that the merit of his wit was 
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founded upon the skahlng a fat paunch, and the tossing up of a pair of rosy jowls. 
Poor Dick had a fit of sickness, which rohhed him of his tat and Ins tame at ouce! 
and it was full three months before he regained his reputation, which rose in propor¬ 
tion to his floridity. He is now very jolly and ingenious, and hath a good constitu¬ 
tion for wit. 

Those who are thus adorned with the gifts of nature, arc apt to shew their parts 
with too much ostentation- I would therefore advise all the professors of this art 
never to tell stories hut as they seem to grow out of the subject-matter of the con¬ 
versation, or as they serve to illustrate or enliven it. Stories tiiat arc very comiuoii 
are generally irksome ; but may he aptly introduced provided they be only hinted at, 
and mentioned by way of allusion. Those that are altogether new, should never be 
nsiiered in without a short and pertinent character of the chief persons concerned, 
because, hy that means, you may make the company acquainted with them; and it 
IS a certain rme, that slight and trivial accounts of those wiio arc familiar to ns, ad¬ 
minister more mirth than tiie brightest points of wit m unknown clianicters. A 
little circumstance in the complexion of dress of the man you aie talking oi, sets Ins 
image before the hearer, if it he chosen aptly for the story. Thus, I remeniber Toni 
Lizard, after having made his sisters merry with an account of a formal old man’s 
way of complimenting, owned very frankly that his story would not have been worth 
one farthing, if he had made the hat of him whom he repx'esented one inch narrower. 
Besides the marking distinct characters, and selecting pertinent circumstances, it is 
likewise necessary to leave off in time, and end smartly; so that there is a kind of 
drama in the forming of a story; and the manner of conducting and pointing it is the 
same as in an epigram. It is a miserable thing, after one hath raised the expectation 
of the company by humorous characters and a pretty conceit, to pursue the matter 
too far. There is no retreating ; and how poor is it for a story-teller to end his rela¬ 
tion hy saying, ‘ That’s all!’ 

Story of JInnion and Valentine. 

At the siege of Hamur by the Allies, there were in the ranks of the company 
commanded by Captain Pincent, in Colonel Frederick Hamilton’s regiment, one 
IJnmon, a corporal, and one Valentine, a private sentinel; there happened between 
these two men a dispute about a matter of love, which, upon some aggravations 
grew to an irreconcilable hatred. XJnnion being the officer of Valentine, took all 
opportunities even to strike his rival, and profess xhe spite and revenge which moved 
him to it. The sentinel bore it without resistance, but frequently said he Avould die 
to he revenged ot that tyi-aiit. They had spent whole mouths thus, one injuring, the 
other coinplainms:; when in the midst of this rage towards each other, they were 
commanded iipon”the attack of the castle, where the corporal received a shot in the 
thigh, and fell *, the French pressing on, and he, expecting to be trampled to death, 
called out to his enemy: ' Ah, Valentine, can you leave me here V Valentine imme¬ 
diately I’an back, and in the midst of a thick fire of the French, took the coiporal 
upon Ms back, and brought him through all that danger, as far as the abbey of 
Salsine, where a cannon-ball took off his head: his body tell under his enemy whom 
he was carrying off. Unnion immediately forgot his wound, rose up, tearing his hair, 
and then threw himself upon the bleeding carcase, crying: ‘Ah, Valentine, was it for 
me, who have so barbarously used thee, that thou hast died ? I‘will not live alter 
thee J’ He was not by any means to be forced from the body, but was removed with 
it bleudmg in his arms, and attended with tears by all their comrades who knew their 
enmity. When he was hi ought to a tent his wounds were dressed by force; but the 
next day, still calling upon Valentine, and lamenting his cruelfies to him, he died in 
the pangs of remorse and despair. 

From the essays of Addison we subjoin some extracts. We have 
already spoken of the prose style of Addison, and Dr, Johnson’s 
eulogium on it has almost passed into a proverb in the history of our 
literature. ‘ Whoever wishes,’ says the critic and moralist, ‘ to attain 
an English style, familiar hut not coarse, and elegant but not osten¬ 
tatious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.’ 
There he will find a rich but chaste vein of hnmor and satire—^lessons 
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of morality and religion divested of all austerity ana gloom—'Criticism 
at once pleasing and ingenious—and pictures of national character 
and manners that must ever charm Irom their vivacity and truth. 
The mind of Addison was so happily constituted, that ail its faculties 
appear to have been in healthy vigour and due proportion, and to 
have been under the control of correct taste and i^riiiciples Greater 
energy of character, or a more determined hatred of vice and tyranny, 
would have curtailed his usefulness as a public censor He led the 
nation gently and insensibly" to a love of virtue and constitational free¬ 
dom, to a purer taste in morals and literature, and to the importance 
of those everlasting truths which so warmly engaged his heart and 
imagination. The national taste and circumstances have so much 
changed during the last century and a half, that these essays, inim¬ 
itable as they are, have become antiquated, and are little read. 

Among the other prose works of the essayist are ‘ Remarks on Sev-, 
oral Parts of Italy in the years 1701,1703,170d,^ in which he has con¬ 
sidered the passages of the ancient poets that have any relation to the 
places and curiosities he saw. The style of this early w"ork is re¬ 
markable for its order and simplicity, but seldom rises into elociuence. 
He wrote also ‘Dialogues on the Usefulness of Ancient Medals, es¬ 
pecially ill Relation to the Latin and Greek Poets,’ a treatise uniting 
patient research and originality of thought and conception. The 
learning of Addison is otherwise displayed in his unfipished treatise 
on the ‘Evidences of the Christian Religion,’ in wdiich he reviews 
the heathen pjhilosophers and historians who advert to the spread of 
Christianity, and also touches on a part of the subject now more fully 
illustrated—the fulfillment of the Scripture prophecies. The ‘Whig 
Examiners’ of Addison (five in number) are clevei% witty, part}- pro¬ 
ductions. He ridicules his opponents without bitterness or malice, 
yet with a success that far outstripped competition.^ When w"e con¬ 
sider that this great ornament of our literature died at the age of 
forty-seven, and that the greater part of his manhood was spent in 
the discharge of important official duties, we are equally surprised at 
the extent of his information and the variety and richness of his 
genius. 

The Political Upholsterer. 


There lived some years since, within my neighbourhood, a very grave person, an 
upholsterer, who seemed a man ol more than ordinary application to business. Ue 
was a very early risei, and wait often abroad two or three hoars betoro any oi ins 
neighbors. He had a particular caretulness m the knitting of his brow's, and a kind 
ot impatience in all his motions, that plainly discoveied he was always intent on 
matters of importance. Upon my inquiry into bis life and couytysation 1 iomid 
liiiii to be the gieatest newsmonger m om‘ quarter; that he rose bet oie day to read, 
the - Postman ; ’ and that he would take two or three turns to the other end ot the 
town before liis neighbours were up, to see if there weic any Diitcli nnxils co^ 

He had a wife and several children; but was nnich more to 

passed in Poland than m his own family, and was m S a inSrS 

mind for Kiu^^*’ Augustus’s wellarc than that ot his ncaiest lelations. He looked 
SmdytHrain a doarthof siows. and nevut onDoyod himself m a westerly wind. 
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This indefatigable kind of life was the ruin of his shop ,* for about the time that his.’- 
favouiite prince left the crown of Poland, he broke and disappeared. 

This man and his affairs had been long out of niy nimd, till about three days age < 
as I was walking in St. James’s Park, I heard somebody at a distance hemming 
after me; and who should it be but ray old neighbour the upholsterer! I saw he was 
reduced to extreme poverty, hy certam shabby superiluities in his dross; tor uot- 
w'lthbtaiiding that it was a very sultry day tor the time ot the year, he wore a loose 
greatcoat and a muff, with a long campaign wig out of curl; to which he had added 
the ornament of a pair of black garteis buckled under the knee. Upon his comnig 
up to me, I \tas going to inquire mlo his present circuiubtanca's, but was jireveiited 
])y Ills Ublviiig me, with a whisper, whether the last lelieis brought any accounts that 
one might rely upon from Bender. I told him, none that I heard of; and asked him 
whether he had yetmairied his eldest daughter. He told me no : ‘ But pi ay,’says 
me ‘tell me siiieeicly, wnat arc your thoughts of the king of Sweden V’ lor though 
his wife and childrcai were starving, I found his chief concern at prcHcnt Mans foi this 
great monarch. I told him, that 1 looked upon him as one of the iirst henxiS of th(‘ 
age. * But pray,’ says he, ‘ do you think there is anything in the stoi y of his m ouud V’ 
And findmg mu surprised at the question, ‘ Nay,’ bays lie, ‘ I only piopose it to 3 ou.’ 
I answered, that I thought there was no reasou to doubt of it. ’‘But why m the 
heel,’ says lie, ‘ more than in any other part of the body ?’ ” Because,’ said I, ^ tlie 
bullet chanced to light there.’ 

This extraordmaiy dialogue was no sooner cuded, but he began to launch out info 
a'iong disseitation upon the affairs of the north ; and after having spent some time on 
them, he told me ho was lu a great perplexity how to reconcile the ‘ yiippJcment ’ 
with the ‘Euglish Post,’ and had been lust examining what the other papers say 
upon the same feubject. ‘The “Daily Oouraiil,” ’ says he, ‘has these words: We 
have advices from very good lumds, that a certain prince has some matters of gi’eai 
importance under consideration. This is very mysterious : but the “ Postboy ” 
leaves us more m the dark, lor be tells us that thcic aie piivate intimations of 
measures taken by a certain prince, Mdnch time will bring to light. Now the “ Post¬ 
man,” ’ says he, ‘ M'ho used to be veiy clear, refers to the same nows in these M’oids: 
the late conduct of a certain pimce affords great matter of speculatiou. This cer¬ 
tam punco,’says the upholsterer,‘whom they aie all so cautious of naming, I 
take to be ’-Upon which, though there was nobody near ns, he whispered some¬ 

thing in my ear, which I did not hear, or think worthy my while to make him re- 


We were now got to the upper end of the Mall, where were three or four very odd 
fellows sitting together upon the bench. These I found wore all of them pohficianH, 
^\r]lo used to sun themselves m that place every day about dinner-time. Observing 
them to be curiosities m their kind, and my friend’s acquaintance, I sat down among 


them: 


The chief politician of the bench was a great asserter of paradoxes. He told us, 
with a seemiug concern, that by some news he had lately read from Muscovy, it ap¬ 
peared to him that there wns a storm gathering m the Black Sea, which might m 
tune do hurt to the naval forces of this nation. To this lie added, that for his part 
he could not wish to see the Turk driven out of Europe, which he believed could not 


but be prejudicial to our woollen manufacture. He then told us, that he looked upon 
the extiaordmaiy revolutions -which had lately happened 111 those parts of the world, 
to have risen clneflv from two persons who -were not much talked of ; and those, says 
he, are Prince Meuxikoff and the Duchess of Miraudola. He backed his assertions 
with so many broken hints, and such a show^of depth and wisdom, that we gave 
ourselves up to his opinions. 

The discoui se at length fell upon a point which seldom escapes a knot of true-born 
Englishmen: Whetliei, m case of a religious war, the I’rotcstants would not be too 
strong for the Papists? This we unammously determined on the Protestant side. 
One who sat on my right hand, and, as I found, by his discourse, had been m the 
West Indies, assured us, that it would be a very easy matter for the Protestants to 
beat the pope at sea; and added, that whenever such a war does break out, it must 
turn to the good of the Leeward Islands. Upon this, one who sat at the cud of the 


The prince here alluded to so my&tenoa&ly was the son of James XI, 
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bench, and, sl^ 1 afterwards fomid, was the geographer of the company, said, that in 
case the Papists should drive the Protestants irom these parts of Europe, when the 
worst came to the worst, it would be impossible to beat them out of Norway and 
Greenland, provided the northern crowns hold together, and the Czar of Musco\'y 
stand neuter. 

He further told us for our comfort, that there were vast tracts of lands about the 
pole, inhabited neither by Protestants nor Papists, and of greater extent than all 
the Roman Catholic dominions in Europe. 

When we had fully discussed this point, my friend the npliolstercr began to exert 
himself upon the present negotiations of peace, m which he deposed princes, sthfled 
the bounds of kingdoms, and balanced the power of Europe, with great justice aucl 
impartiality. 

I at length took my leave of the company, and was going away ; but had not gone 
thirty yards, before the upholsterer hemmed again after me. Upon his advanciiicr 
towards me with a whisper, I expected to hear some secret piece of news, which he 
had not thought fit to communicate to the bench; but Instead of that, he desired me 
in my oai to lend him a half-ciown. In compassion to so needy a statesman, and 
to dissipale the confusion I found he was in, I told him, if he plea.sed, I would give 
lam live shillings, to receive five pounds of him when the gieat Turk^was driven ont of 
Constantinople ; which he very readily accepted, but not before Im had laid down to 
me the impossibility of such an event, as the affairs of Europe now stand. 

T/ie Vision of Mirza, 

When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several Oriental manuscripts, which I 
have still by me. Among others, I met with one entitled ‘The Visions of Alhza,' 
which I have read over with great pleasure. I intend to give it to the public when I 
have no other entertainment for them, and shall begin with the fii*st vision, which I 
have translated word for word, as follows • 

On the 6th day of the moon, which, according to the custom of my forefathers, I 
always keep holy, after having washed myself and offered up my morning devotions, 
1 ascended the iiigh hills of Bagdat, in order to pass the rest of the clay in medita¬ 
tion and prayer. As I was heie airing myself on the tops of the mountains, I fell 
into a profound contemplation on the vanity of human life,* and passing from one 
thought to aiiolher; ‘Surely,’ said I, ‘man .is but a shadow, and life a dream.’ 
Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the summit ot a rock that was 
not far from me, where I discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, with a little 
musical instrument m his hand As I looked upon him, he applied it to Ins lips, 
and began to play upon it. The sound of it was excc*ecUogly sweet, and w’lought 
into a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melodious, and aJtogothci different 
ftoin anything I had ever iieaid. They put me in mind of those heavenly airs that 
are played to the departed souls of good men upon their first airival in paradise, to 
w'ear out the impressions of the last agonies, and qualify them for the pleasures of 
that happy place. My heart melted away m secret laptures. 

I had been often told that the lock before me was iho haunt of a genius, and that 
several had been entertained with music who had passed by it, but iievei heard that 
the musician had before made himself visible. When he had raised my thoughts by 
those transporting airs winch he played, to taste the pleasures ot Ins comersarion, 
as I lookt'd upon him lilve one astonished, he beckoned to me, and by the waving of 
Ins hand, directed me to approach the place where he sat. I drew near with that 
reverence which is clue to a superior nature; and as my heart %vas entirely suhdncd 
by the captivating strains I had heard. I fell down at his feet and wept. The geniim 
smiled upon me with a look ot compassion and affability that fainiliarisecl him to 
my imagination, and at once dispelled all the fears and apprehensions with which I 
appi oaclied lam. He lifted me from the ground, and taking me by the hand, * Mirza,’ 
said he, ‘ 1 have heard thee in thy soliloquies; Xollmv me.’ 

He then l<3cl me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and placing me on the top of 
it, ‘ Cast thiue eyes eastward,’ said he, ‘ and tell me what thou seest.’ * I see,’ said 1 , 

‘ a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling thiough it ’ ‘ The valley that 

thou seest,’ said he, ‘ is the vale of misery, and the tide of water that thou seest, is 
part of the great tide of eternity.’ ‘ Wnat is the reason,’ said I, ‘that the tide I see 
rises out of a thick mist at one end, and again loses itself lu a thick mist at the 
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other?’ ‘What thou seest,’said he, ‘is that portion of eternity which is called 
Time, measured out hy the sun, and reaching from the bcgmnmg of the world to its 
consuinmtu.ion. JKxamiiie now,’ said he, ‘ this sea that is bounded with darkness at 
both ends, and tell me what thou discoverest in it.' ‘ I see a bridge,' said I, ‘ standing 
in the midst of the tide.’ ‘ The biidgc thou soest,' said he, is Human Lite : con¬ 
sider it attentively.’ Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I found that it consisted of 
threescoie and ten entire arches, wnth several broken aiches, which, added to liiose 
that were entire, made np the number to aliout a hundred. As I was connUng the 
arches, the genius told me that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand arches, 
t.hA rpst.. jind left the bridiro in the luinous coudi- 


eacu enu uj. lu. axes x ^ = 

dronping through the bridge into the great tide that flowed beni'ath it, and upon 
further exammatiou, perceived there were muumerable trap-doors that lay concealed m 
the bridoe, which the passengers no sooner trod upon, but they fell through llKmiinto 
the tide?and immediately disappeared. Those hidden pitfalls were set very tlnck at 
the entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner broke iluoiigli the 
cloud, but many of them fell into them. They grew thinner toward the middle, but 
multiplied and lay closer together towards the end of the arches that were eutire. 

There were indeed some persons, hut their nniiihcr was very small, that con¬ 
tinued a kind of hobbling march on the broken arches, but fell through ouo alter 
another, being quite tired and spent with so long a walk. , . x 1 xi. 

I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonderful s.uictnro, and the 
great variety of objects which it presented. My heart was filled with a deep melan¬ 
choly to see several dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and jollity, and 
catching at everything that stood by them to save themselves. Sonic wore looking 
up towards the heaveiis in a thoughtful posture, and, 111 the midst of a speculation, 
stumbled, and fell out of sight. Multitudes were very busy in the pursuit of bubbles 
that glittered m their eyes and danced before them; but often when they Lhought 
themselves within the reach of them, their footing failed, and dovm they sank. In 
tins confusion of objects, I observed some with scimitars in their bands, and others 
who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrusting several persons on trap-doors which 
did not seem to Jie in their way, and which they might have escaped xiud they not 
been thus forced upon them. . x ^ n ^ 1 

The genius seeing me indulge myself on tliis melancholy prospect, told mo 1 had 
dwelt long enough upon it. ‘ I'ako thme eyes off the bridge,’ said he, *■ tell mo if 
thou yet seest anything thou dost not coraprehend.’ Upou looking up, What mean,’ 
said I, ‘those great flights of birds that arc perpetually hovering about the bridge, 
and settling upon it from time to time ? I see vultures, harpies, ravens, cormoi ants, 
and, among many other feathered creatures, several little winged boys, that periui m 
great numbers upon the middle arches.' ‘ These,’ said the genius, ‘ are Lnyy, Ava¬ 
rice, Superstition, Despair, Love, wuth the like cares and jiassjons that infest Human 
Life.' , , , - 

i here fetched a deep sigh. ‘Alas,’ said 1 , ‘man was made m vain 1 —how w 
ho given away to misery and mortaldy !—tortun*d 111 life, and swallowtal up in 
death r The genius being moved \wtli compassion towards me, bade me quit ho 
micomfoi table a prospect. -Look no more,’ said he, ‘on man in I lie first stage of 
ins existence, m Ins setting out for eternity, but. cast thiiie eye 011 that tiiick 
mist into which the tide bears the several generatioiis of moitals that fall into it. 1 
diiected my sight ns I vas ordered, and—whether or no th{‘ good genius strength¬ 
ened It with any supernatural force, 01 dissipated part of the mist that was before too 
thick for the eye to peiietiate—I saw the vulii'y opening at tlie former end, and 
spreading forth into an mimcuse ocean, that had a huge lock of adamant iimning 
thiough the midst of it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The clouds still rested 
on one half of it, msoniiich that J could discover nothing in it, but the oilier ap¬ 
peared to me a vast ocean planted with muumerable islands that wtu’c covered with 
fruits and flowers, and interwoven wuth a thousand little shining seas that ran 
among them. I could see persons dressed in glorious habits, witJi gailands upon 
their heads, passing among the trees, lying down by the sides ot fountains, or r(\Kt- 
ing on beds of flowers, and could hear a contused harmony rJ singiiig-birds, faUiiig 
waters, human voices, and musical mstrumentb. (Hadness grew in me Uiion the 
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discovery of so delightful a scene. I wished for the wings of an eagle that I might 
fly away to those happy seats, hut the genius told me there w^as no passage to them 
except tlnoLigh the (iatcs ot Death that I saw opening every moment upon the 
hndge. -The islands,’said lie, * that he so fresh and gieen before thee, and with 
which the whole lace of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou caust see, are moie 
in number than the sands on the sea-shore; there are myriads of islands behind 
those which tlioii here discoverest, reaching further than thine eye, or even thine 
imagination, can extend itself. These are the mansions of good men after death, 
M^ho, accoidmg to the degiee and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are dis¬ 
tributed among these several islands, which abound with pleasures ot different kinds 
and degrees, suitable to the relishes and perfections ot those who are settled in 
them. Eveiy island IB a paradise accommodated to its lespective iiihahitaiits. Are 
not these, O Mirza ! habitations worth contending for ? Does life appeal miserable, 
that gives thee opportunities of earning such a reward*? Is death to be feared, that 
will convey thee to so happy an existence? Think not man was made in vain, who 
has such an eternity reserved for him.’ I gazed with mexiuossible pleasure on these 
liappv islands. At length, said I: ‘Shew me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that 
he hid iindei those dark clouds which cover the ocean on the other side of the rock ot 
adamant.’ 'J'lie genius making me no auswer, I tinned about to ad chess myselt to 
him a sc'COiid time, but I found that he had left me I then turn eel again to the 
vision which 1 had been so long contemplating, but instead of the rolling tide, the 
arched bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing hut the long hollow valley of 
Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, and camels grazmg upon the sides ot it. 


Sir Uoger de Coverley's Yidi to Webtminstcr Abbey. 

My fiiond Sir Roger do Coverley told me the other night that he had been reading 
my paper upon Westminster Abbey, ‘in which,’says he, ‘tlicie are a great many 
im>-t‘nious fancies ’ Ho told me, at the same tune, that he ohseived I had promised 
another papei upon the tombs, and that he should be glad to go and see them w ith 
me not having visited them since he had lead historj- I could not at first imagine 
how This came into the knight’s head, till I lecollected that he had been very busy all 
last summer upon Baker’s ‘Chionicle,’ which he has quoted seveial times in his 
disputes with Sir Andrew Ereepoit since his last corning to town. Accordingly, I 
promised to call upon him the next morning, that we might go together to the 

the knight under the butler’s hands, who alvcays shaves him. He wms 
no sooner dressed, than he called for a glass of the Widow Triieby’s water, which he 
told me he always drank before he went abioad. He lecommendcd to me a dram of 


It at lirsCbut that it w-as the best thing in the wmrld against the stone or gravel. ^ 

I could have wushed, indeed, that he had acquainted me with the virtues of it 
sooner; but it was too late to complain, and I knew what he had done was out oi 
ffood-will. Sir Roger told me further, that he looked upon it to be verv good for a 
man whilst he stayed in town, to keep off infection, and tliat hc got together a quan¬ 
tity ot it upon the first news of the sickness being at Dantzic: when or a sudden, 
turning short to one ofhis servants, who stood behind him, he bade him call a hack¬ 
ney coach, and take care that it was an elderly imn that drove it. 

He then resumed his discomse upon Mrs. Triicby’s water, tell mg me that the 
Widow Triieliy was one who did more good than all the doctors and apothecarieb in 
the country : that she distilled every poppy that grew witinii five mi co of her ; that 
she disti ibut(‘d her medicine gram among all sorts of people ; to which the knight 
added, that she had a veiy gi-eat jointure, and that the vkole country v ould mm 
have it a match between him and her; ^ and truly,’ says Sir Roger, if 1 had uot been 
engaged, perhaps I could not have done better.’ , - v . 

Ills discomse was broken olf by his man’s telling him he had called a coach. 
Upon our going to it, after having cast hia eye upon the wheels, he asked tluj coach¬ 
man il his axle-tree was good, upon the fellow’s telling him he wonUl waiiant it, 
thp kuight turned to me, told me^ipie looked like an honest niau, and wont in wiihout 
further ceremony. 
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We had not gone far, when Sir Roger, popping out his head, called the coachman 
down from hiS hox, and upon presenting himself at the window, asked him if he 
smoked As I was coiisideung what this Avonld. end in, lie hid hmi stop by the way 
at anv ^ood tobacconist’s, and take m a roll of their best Virginia. Nothing material 
happened in the remaining part of our journey, till wc were set down at the west end 

Asw^wentupthehodv of the church, the knight pointed at the trophies upon 
one of the ncwv monuments, and cried out: ‘Abrave man, 1 warrant him [ _ 


wlnpned ray grandfathoi, a very great man i 1 t 
had not iieen a blockhead ; a very great man ! 


We wore immediately conducted mso the little chapel on the right hand. Sir 
Tiocr .[ uhmtiu''- himself at our historiau’s elbow, was veiy attentive to everything he 
« lid' xvirticuUrly to the account he gave us ot the lord who had cut off the king of 
Motocco’s head. Among several other figures, he was very well pleased to see the 
‘=itatesman Coeil upon his knees; aud coiicliiding them all to be great men, was con¬ 
tacted to the figme wdneh represents that martyr to good housewifery who died by 
the prick of a needle. Upon our mtcrpretor’s telling ns that she was a maid of hon- 
c'tir to Qiioou fSimabctb, the knight was very inquisitive into her name and Itiniily: 
and after having regarded her finger tor some time, ‘I wonder,’says he, ‘that bir 
Richard B iker has said nothing of her in his “ Chionicle.” ’ 

We weio then conveyed to the two coronation chairs, where my old fiiond. after 


an amswer, told him ‘ that he hoped his honour w ould pay his iortviV I could oi)- 
seivc Sir Rogoi a little rntll al upon being thus trepanned i but our guide not insisting 
upon his demand, the knight soon recovered his good-hiimonr, and whispered in my 
ear, that li Will Wimble were wuth us, aud saw those tw'O chairs, it would go hard, 
but he'woiild get a tobacco-stopper out of one or t’ other of them. 

Sir Ro‘mr, in the next place, laid his hand upon Edward III.’s sword, and loaning 
iipon the pumuu'l of it, gave us the whole history of the Black Prince ; concluding, 
tnid in Sir ihehard Baker’s opinion, Edwaid III. w'as one of the greatest princes that 
tvei ,sat upon the Bugl’sh throne. ^ 

We were thin shewn Edwrard the Confessor’s tomb; upon -which Sir Itogiu* ac¬ 
quainted us, that ho wMs the lust who touched for the evil: and afterwards Henry 
IV.’s; upon wduch he shook his head, and told us there wras fine reading m the 
cas*iialties of that reign. , , . ^ ^ ^ 

Our t ondiictor then pointed to that monument where there is a figure of one ot onr 
Vmdish kings without an head; and upon giving us to know that the head, which 
uas of beaten silver, had been stole away several years since: ‘Some Whig, T’ll 
\vmrrant you,’ says Sir Roger: ‘you ought to lock up your kings better; they will 
carry off the body too, if you do not take care.’ 

The glorious names of Henry V. and (^ueen Elizabeth gave the knight great op¬ 
portunities ot shining, and of doing justice to Sir Richard Baker, ‘■who,’ as our 
knight observed with some suipnse, ‘had a great many kings m him, whose 
mouinnents he had not seen ni the abbey.’ 

For my own part,, I coiikl not but bo pleased to sec the knight shew such an 
honest passion for the glory of his country, and such a respectriil gratitude, to the 
mnnoiyof itspiinces. , „ 

I must not oimt, that the benevolence of my good old friend, which flows out to- 
w'ards every one he converses witli, made him very kind to our interpreter, whom iu* 
looked upon as an extraordinary man ; for which reason he shook him by the huntl 
at parting, telling him that he siiould be very glad to see him a1 his lodgings m Nor¬ 
folk Buildings, and talk over these matters with him more at leisure. 

Genealogy of H^imour, 

It is indeed ranch easier to describe what is ndft* huraonr, than what is; and very 
difiBlcult to define it otherwise than as Oowley has done wit, by negatives. Were I 
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to give my own notions of it, I would deliver them after Plato’s manner, in a kind 
of allegory, and hy supposing Humour to be a person, deduce to him all his qualifi¬ 
cations, according to the following genealogy: Tiuth v/as the founder of the family, 
and the father of Good Sense. Good Sense was the fathei ot \vht, who married a 
latly of collateial hue called Mirth, by whom he has issue Humour. Humour tliere- 
loie, being the youijg<‘stot the illustrious family, and descendcal from parents of 
such diJlerent dispositions, is very various and unequal in his temper; sometimes 
you see him putting on grave looks and a solcimi luibU. sometimes airy in his be¬ 
haviour and iaiitastic in Ins dress; insomuch that at dilferont times he appears as 
serious as a judge and as jocular as a Merry Andrew. Hut as he has a great deal of 
the niothei in his constitution, whatever mood he is in, he never fails to make his 
company laugh. 


Md Softhj. 

Ned Softly is a very pretty poet, and a great admirer of easy lines. Waller is his 
favourite; and as that admirable writei has the best and worst veisas oi any among 
our gloat English poets, Ned Softly has got all the bad ones without book, whu h he 
repeats upon occasion, to shew Ins reading, and garnish his cODV('rsatiou. Ned is 
indeed a true English reader, incapable of relishing the great and masterly strokes of 
this ait; but wonderfully pleased with the little Gothic bniaiiients ot epigiammatical 
couceits, turns, points, and quibliles, which are so fiequentin the most admired of 
our English poets, and practised by those Avho want gemms and strength to represent, 
after the manner of the ancients, simphcity in its natuial beauty and perfection. 

Eluding myself unavoidably engaged in such a conversation, I was resolved to 
turn my pain into a pleasure, and to divert myself as well us I could with so very odd 
a fellow. ‘ You must understand,’ says Ned, “that the sonnet I am going to lead to 
you was written upon a lady, who shewed me some verses of her own making, and 
Is pt'rhaps the best poet of our age. But you shall hear it.’ Upon which he began 
to lead us follows: 

^To Mira, on her incomparable poems. 

When dressed in laurel WToaths you shine, 

And tune your soft melodious notes, 

You seem a sister of the Nine, 

Or Phoebus’ self m petticoats. 

I fancy, when your song you sing 
(Your song you sing with so much art). 

Your pen was jilucked iioiu Cupid’s wnng: 

Eor ah ! it wounds me like his dait.’ 

‘Why,’says I, ‘this is a little nosegay of conceits, a very lump of salt: every 
vci se hath something in it that piques; and then the dait in the last line is certainly 
as pretty a stmg in the tail oL an epigram (for so I think you critics call it), aa ever 
entered’into the tlioiight ot a poet’ 

‘ Bear Mr. Bickerstalt,’ says ho, shaking me by the hand, ‘ everybody knows you 
to be a judge of these things : and to toil you truly, I read over Koscommori’s trans¬ 
lation of Horace’s “ Art ot Poetry” three several times, before I sat down to -v\r to 
the sonnet which I have shewn you. But you shall hear it again, and pray observe 
every lino of it, for not one oi them shall pass without your approbation. 

When chessed in lam el wTeaths you shine, 

‘That is,’ says he, ‘when you have your garland on; when you were writing 
verses.’ 

To which I replied : ‘ I know your meaning; a metaphor I 

* The same,’ said he, and went on : 

‘And tune your soft melodious notes. 

‘ Pray, observe the gliding of that verse; there is scarce a consonant in it: I took 
care to make it run upon 1 quids. Give me your onmion of it.’ 

‘ Truly,’ said I, ‘ I Unnk it as good as the fomiei.’ 
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^ I am Yery glad to hear you say so,^ says lie; ' but mind the next.’ 

Tou seem a sister of the Nine. 

‘ That is,’ says he, ' you seem a sister of the Muses j for if you look into ancient 
authors, you will fiiid it was their opinion that there were nine of them. 

‘ I remember it veiy well,’ said I; ‘ but pray proceed.’ c 

^ Or Phoebus’ self in petticoats.’ 

‘ Phoebus,’ says he, * was the god of poetry. These few instances, Mi. Bicl^rstaff, 
shew a gentleman’s reading. Then to take off from the air of learnitig which Phoebus 
and the JVluses have given to this first stanza, you may observe how it falls all of a 
sudden into the familiar in petticoats ? 

^ Or Phoebus’ self in petticoats-’ 

^ Let us now,’ says I, ‘ enter upon the second stanza. I find the first line is still a 
continuation of the metaphor.’ 

‘ I fancy, when your song you sing. 

‘ It is very right.’ says he; ^ but pray observe the turn of words in those two lines. 
I was a whole hour in adjusting of them, and have still a doubt upon me, whether lu 
the second line it should be, “Your song you sing;” or, “You sing your song.” 
You shall hear them both: 

I fancy, when your song you sing 

(Your song you sing with so much art); 
or 

I fancy, when your song yon sing, 

You sing your song with so much art.’ 

* Truly,’ said I, ‘ the turn is so natural cither way that you have made me almost 

said he, grasping me by the hand, * you have a great deal of patience ; 
but pray what do you think of the next verse? 

Your pen was plucked from Cupid’s wing.’ 

‘ Think !’ says I, ‘ I think you have made Cupid look like a little goose.’ 

" That was my meaning,’ says he: ‘I thiuk the ridicule is well enough hit off. But 
we now come to the last, which sums up the whole matter: 

For ah! it wounds me like his dart. 

‘ Pray how do you like that “Ah ’ ” Both it not make a pretty figure in that place ? 
“ Ah 1 ” It looks as if I felt the dart, and cried out at being pricked with it. 

For ah 2 it wounds me like his dart. 


‘ My friend Dick Easy,’ continued he, • assured me he would rather have written 
that “Ah!” than to have been the author of the “^neid.” He indeed obiected, 
that T made Mira’s pen like a quill in one of the lines, and like a dait in the other. 


‘ Oh I as to that,’ says I, ' it is hut supposing Oupid to be like a porcupine, and his 
quills and darts will be the same thing.’ He was going to embrace me for the hint ; 
but half a dozen critics coming into the room, whose faces he did not like, he con¬ 
veyed the sonnet into his pocket, and whispered me m the ear, he w'ould shew it me 
again as soon as his man had written it over fair. 


The Works of Creation. 

I was yesterday about sunset walking in the open fields, until the night insensibly 
fell upon me. I at first amused myself wdtli all the richness and variety of coloma 
which appeared in the western parts of heaven. In proportion as they faded away 
and went out, several stars and planets appeared one after another, until the whole 
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firmament was in a glow. The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heightened and 
enlivened by the season of the year, and by the rays of all those Inmmanes that 
passed through it. The galaxy appeared in its most beautiful white. To complete 
the scene, the full moon rose at length in that clouded majesty which Milton takes 
notice of, and opened to the eye a new picture of nature, which was more finely 
shaded, and disposed among softer lights, than that which the sun had before dis¬ 
covered to us. 

As I was surveying the moon walking in her brightness, and taking her progress 
among the constellations, a thought rose lu me which I believe vi-ry ottiai perpTeves 
and disturbs men ot serious and contemplative natures. David himself fell inio it in 
that reflection : ‘ When I consider the heavens the work of thy fiiigei s, the moon and 
the stars which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art iniiidlnl of him, and 
the son of man that thou regai-dest himIn the same manner, when I considered 
that infinite host of stars, or, to speak more philosophically, of suns, which %veie 
then shining upon me, with those innumerable sets of planets or woiids w'lnch were 
moving round their respective suns—when I still enlaiged the idea, and supposed 
another heaven ot suns and worlds rising still above this which we di^coveled., and 
these still euhghteued by a superior firmament of luminarieg, which are iilauted at so 
great a distance, that they may appear to the inhabitants ot the former as the stars 
do to ns—m short, while I pursued this thousrht, I could not but reflect on that little 
insignificant figure winch I myself bore amidst the iiiimeiisity ot God’s works. 

Were the sun which enlightens this part of the creation, with all the host of 
planetary worlds that move about him, utterly extinguished and annihilated, they 
would not be missed more than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The space they 
possess is so exceedingly little in comparison of the whole, that it \vould scaice 
make a blank in the creation. The chasm would he imperceptible to an eye that 
could take in the whole compass of natiiie, and pass from one end of the creation to 
the other ; as it is possible there may be such a sense in omselves hercaitei, or in 
creatures which arc at present more exalted than ourselveb. We see many stars by 
the help of glasses which we do not discover with our naked eyes; and the finer our 
telescopes are, the more still ate our discoveries. Huygenius caiiies this thought so 
far, that he does not think it impossible thoie may be stars whose light has not yet 
travelled down to us since their first creation. There is no question but the univtitse 
has certain bounds set to it; but when we consider that it is the woikot iiifimte 
power prompted by infinite goodness, with an infinite space to exert itself in, how 
can our imagination set anyliounds to it ? 

To return, tlieiefore, to my first thought; I could not but look upon invself with 
secret horror as a being that was not -worth the smallest regard of one who had so 
great a work under his caie and superintendency. I was afraid of being oveilooked 
amidst the immensity of nature, and lost among that infinite variety ot creatmes 
which in all iirobability swarm through all these iiiinieapiiruble regions of martei. 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying tiiongut, I considGred that it took 
its rise iioin those narrow conceptions which we arc apt to entertain of the divine 
nature. We ourselves cannot attend to many different objects at thebaino tune, ^ If 
we are careful to inspect some things, we must of course neglect others. This im¬ 
perfection which we observe in ourselves is an imperfection that cleaves in some 
degree to creatures of the highest capacities, as they are creatures; that is, bfuiigs ot 
finite and limited natures. The presence of every created being is confined to a cer¬ 
tain measure of space, and consequently his observation is stinted to a certain uam¬ 
ber of objects. Tbe sphere in which we move, and act, and understand, is of a 
wider circumference to one creature than another, according as we use otic above 
another in the scale of existence. But the wudest of these our spheres lias its cir¬ 
cumference. When, therefore, W’’e reflect on the divine nature, we are so used and 
accustomed to this iruperfect’on in ourselves, that we cannot forboar in some 
measure ascribing it to Him in whom there is no shadow of imperfectiun. Onr rea¬ 
son indeed assures us that his attnbutos are infinite; but the poorness ot our cencep- 
tionsissuch, that it cannot forbear setting bounds to everything it contemplates, 
until our reason comes again to our succour, and throws dowm all those little pieju- 
dices which rise in ns una-wares, and are natural to the mind of man. 

We shall, therefore, utterly extinguish this melancholy thought of our being over¬ 
looked by our Maker, in the multiplicity of his works and the infinity of those ob- 
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lects among which he seems to he incessantly employed, if we consider, in the first 
place, that he is omnipresent: and, in the second, that he is omniscient. 

If we consider him m his omnipresence, his being passes through, actuates, and 
supports the whole iraine of nature. His creation, and every pan of it, is full of 
him. There ia nothing he has made that is either so distant, so little, or so incou- 
Biderable, which he does not essentially inhabit. His substance is within the sub¬ 
stance of every being, whether material or immateiial, and as intimately present to 
it as that being is to itself. It would be an imperfection in him \^'e) e he able to re¬ 
move out of one place into another or to withdraw himself from anything he has 
created, or f 1 oin any part of that space which is diffused and spiead abroad to in¬ 
finity. In short, to speak of him m the language of the old philoteophei, he is a 
bemg whose centre is everywhere, and bis circumlerence nowheie. 

Ill the second place, ho is omniscient as w'oll as omuipiesciit. IIis omniscience, 
indeed, necessarily and natniaily flows from his omnipresence: be cannot but be 
conscious of evci}' motion that arises in the whole material world, winch he thus es¬ 
sentially pervades ; and of every thought that is stirring in the intellectual woild, to 
every part of which he is thus intimately united. Several moralists liave cousidei ed 
the creation as the temple of God, which he has built with Ins own hands, and whicli 
is filled with his presence. Others have considered infliiite space as the receptacle, or 
ratlier the habitation, of the Almighty. Hut the noblest and most exalted way of 
considering this infinite space is that of Sir Isaac Newton, vho calls it the .seiiso) nrntf 
of the Godhead. Brutes and men have their.sen,svir/oZa. or little sensoiinms, by which 
they apprehend the presence and perceive the actions of a few obicets that lie con¬ 
tiguous to them. Their laiow'ledge and observation turn within a veiy narrow circle. 
But as God Almighty cannot but perceive and know_ every thing in which he resides, 
infinite space gives room to infinite knowledge, and is, as it were, an organ to omuis- 

^^^Hveiethe soul separate from the body, and \Mth one glance of Ihouglit should 
start beyond the bounds of the creation—should it for millions of ycin-s coiitmuo its 
THOgiess through infinite space with the same activity—it would still find itself with¬ 
in the embrace of its Creator, and encompassed round with the immensity of the 
Godhead. While we aie m body, he is not less present vith ns because tie JB con¬ 
cealed fi om us. • Oh that I knew where I might find him ! ’ say J ob. Ben old I go 
forward, but he is not there ; and backwaid, but I cannot perceive linn : on hdt 
hand where ho does work, hut I cannot behold him: he hidetU liimsi'U on tiic n^ht 
hand ttiat I cannot see him.’ In short, reason as w'cll as revelation assures us that 
he cannot be absent from us. notwithstanding he is undiscovered by us. _ 

In this consideration of God Almiglity’s omnipresence and omuiscience, every 
■uncomfortable thought vanishes. He cannot but legurd everything that has being, 
especially such of his creatures who fear they are not regarded by hnn. He is privy 
to all tbeir thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart m particular which is apt to U-ouhli‘ 
them on this occasion : for as it is impossible lie should overlook any of Ins crea¬ 
tures, so we may be confident that he regards w'lth an eye of mercy those who en¬ 
deavour to rGComnieiid themselves to lus notice, and in an unfeigned humility of 
iieait think themselves unworthy that he should be mindful of them. 


EUSTACB BUDGELH. 

Eustace Budgell (1685-1737) was a relation of Adclison—liis 
mother being Addison’s cousin-gerraan He was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He accompanied Addison to Ireland as cleik, and 
afterwards rose to be Under-Secretary of'State, and a distinguished 
member of the Irish Parliament. Thirty-seven numbers of the ‘ S[)CC“ 
tator' are ascribed to Budgell; and though Dr. Johnson says that 
these were either written by Addison, or so much improved by hirn 
that they were made in a manner his own, there seems to be no suf- 
lieient authority for the assertion. It is true that the style and 
humour resemble those of Addison; but as the two writers were 
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much together, a successful attempt on Buclgell’s part to imitate the 
productions of his friend, was probable enough. In 1717, Budgell, 
who was a man of extreme vanity and vindictive feeling, had the^'im- 
prudeiice to lampoon the Irish viceroy, by whom he had been deeply 
offendc'd, the result of which was his dismissal from office, and 
return to England. During the prevalence of the Soutli-sea Scheme, 
he lost a fortune by speculation, and in attempts to gain a seat in the 
House of Commons, and subsequently figured piincipally as a viru¬ 
lent party writer and an advocate of infidelity. At length his declin- 
ing reputation suifered a mortal blow by a ohm go of having forged a 
testament in his own favour. By the will of Dr Medthew^Tindai, it 
appeared that a legacy of £2000 had been left to BudgelL The will 
wuas set aside and the unhappy author disgraced. It is to this circum¬ 
stance that Pope alludes in the couplet: 

Let Bndgell charge low Grub Street on my qiiil], 

And write whatever lie please—except my w.il, 

Some years afterwards, this wretched man, involved in debts and 
difficulties, and dreading an execution in his house, deliberately com¬ 
mitted suicide, by leaping from a boat wdiile shooting London Bridge 
This took place in 1787. There was found in his bureau a slip"bl* 
paper on which he had wuitten : 

What Ciito did, and Addison approved, 

Cannot be wrong. 

But in this he of course misrepresented Addison, who has put the 
following words into the mouth of the dying Cato: 

Yet methinks a beam of light breaks in 
On my departing soul. Alas ! I leaf 
I’ve been too hasty, O yc i)owois that search 
The hoait ot man. and weig.h. his ii'iiiost thoughts. 

If I have done amiss, impute it not. 

The best may err, but you are good. 

The cotitrihutious of Budgell to the Spectator are distinguished by 
the letter X. 

TJie Art of Growing BicJi. 

The subject of my present paper I intend as an essay on * The ways to raise a 
man’s fortune, or the art of gi owing rich.’ 

The fiist and most infallible method towards the attaining of tins c nd is thrift; all 
men are not equally qualified for getting money, hut it is in the povmr of c'very qi.c 
alike to practise this virtue ; and I believe thoi c aic few persons vho, li they please 
to reflect on their past lives, will not find, that had they saved all those Inlic sens 
which they have spent unnecessarily, they might at present have b.cn master's ot a 
competent fortune. Diligence justly claims the next ifiaco to thiift; I ibid both 
these excellently well recommended to common use in the tinee folloAvmg Italian 
proverbs: 

Newer do that by proxy which you can do yoursedf- 
Never defer that until to-morrow Avhich you can do to-day. 

Never ii'-giect small matters and (‘xpensfs. 

A third instrument in growing rich is method m business, which, as AA^ell as the 
two former, is also attainable by persons of the meanest capacities. 
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The famous Be Witt, one of the greatest statesmen of the ago in wbioli ho lived, 
being asked by a friend how he was,able to despatch that inultitude ot attairs m 
which he was engaged, leplied: ‘That his whole art consisted m doing one thing at 
once. If,’ says he, * I have any necessary despatches to make, I think of nothing 
else until those are finished ; if any domestic affairs require my attention, I give niy- 
sell up wholly to them until they are set lu order.’ 

In short, we often see men of dull and phlegmatic tempers arriving to great es¬ 
tates, by making a regular and orderly disposition of their business ; and that, with¬ 
out It, the greatest parts and most lively imaginations rathei pimzlo their affairs, 
than biing them to a happy issue. 

Prom vvhat has been said, I think I may lay it down as a maxim, that every man of 
good couiinon sense may, it he pleases, in his particular station of life, ino^t certainly 
bench. The reason w'by we sometimes see that men of the greatest capacities are 
not so, is either because they despise wealth in comparison of something t‘lsc, or. at 
least, are not content to be getting an estate unless they may do it their oyu ivay, 
and at the same time enioy all the pleasures aud gratifications of life. 

But besides these ordinary forms of growing rich, it must be allowed that tlioie is 
room for genius as well in this as m all other circums! ances ot life. 

Though the ways of getting money were long since very numerous, and though 
so many new ones have been found out of late years, there is certainly still remain¬ 
ing so large a field for invention, that a man of"au ludiffercnl head might easil} sit 
down and draw up such a plan for the conduct and support of his life, as was never 
yet once thought of. 

We dally see methods put in practice by hungry and ingenious men, which de¬ 
monstrate the power of invention in this particular. 

It is reported of Scarainouche, the fiist famous Italian comedian, that being in 
Paris, and in great want, be bethought himself of constantly plj iiig near the door of a 
noted perfumer in that city, and when any one came out who had' been buying smilf, 
never failed to desire a taste of them; when he had by this moans got together a quan¬ 
tity made up of several different sorts, he sold it iigum at a lower rate to the same pei- 
tumer, who, finding out the trick, called it Tdbac aemillG fk'urs, or, ‘ Snuff of a thous¬ 
and flowers.’ The story further tells ns, that by this means he got a very comfoi table 
subsistence, until, making too much haste to grovy rich, he o'ne day took such an 
unreasonable pinch out of the box of a Swiss officer, as engaged him in a qiiaircl, 
aud obliged him to quit this ingenious way of life. 

Nor can I in this place omit doing justice to a youth of my own country, who, 
though he is scarce yet twelve years old, has, with great industry and ajiplication, 
attained to the art of beating the Grenadiers’ March on his chin. I am credibly in¬ 
formed, that by this means he does not only maintain himself and his mother, but that 
he is laying up money every day, with a d*csign, if the war continues, to purchase a 
di'um at least, if not a pair of coloms. 

I shall conclude these instances with the device of the famous Rabelais, when he 
was at a great distance from tmis, and without money to bear his expcngies thither. 
This ingenious author being thus sharp set, got together a convenient qiiantity of 
hrick-dust, and having disposed of it into several papers, writ upon one, ‘Poison for 
Monsieur;’ upon a second, ‘Poison for the Dauphinand on a thiid, ‘Poison for 
the King.’ Having made this provision for the royal family of France, he laid his 
papers so that his landlord, who was an inquisitive man, and a good subject, might 
get a sight of them. 

The plot Micceeded as he desired; the host gave immediate intelligence to the 
secretaiy of stat\ The secretary presently sent down a special messenger, who 
brought up the traitor to court, aud provided him at the king’s expense with proper 
accommodations on the road. As soon as he appeared, he was knowm to be the cele¬ 
brated Rabelais; and his powder upon examination being found very innocent, the 
jest ivas only laughed at; for which a less cniinciit droll would have been S(mt to the 
galleys. 

Trade and commerce might doubtless be still varied a thousand ways, out of 
wdiich ymuld arise such branches as have not yet bc‘eii touched. The famous Body 
is still fresh in every one’s memory, who laised a fortune by finding out materials for 
such stuffs as might at once be cheap and genic ‘1. I have lieard it afiinm <1, that, had 
not he discovered this frugal method ot gratifying our pride, wo should hardly have 
^)een so w’-ell able to carry on the last -w'ar. 
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I regard trade not only as highly advantageous to the commonwealth in general, 
hut as the most natural and likely method of making a man’s fortune, having ob¬ 
served, since mjr being a Spectator in the world, greater estates got about ’Oiiange 
than at Whitehall or St. James’s. I behove I may also add, that the fii-st acquisitions 
are generally attended with more satisfaction, and as good a conscience. 

I must not, however, close this essay without observing, that wdiat has been said 
is only intended for persons in the common ways of thriving, and is not designed for 
those men who, from low beginnings, push themselves up To the top of states and 
the most considerable figures in life. My maxim of saving is not designed tor such 
as these, since nothing is more usual than for thrift to disappoint tlie ends of ambi¬ 
tion ; it being almost impossible that the mind should be intent upon trifics, while it 
IS, at the same time, forming some great design. 

JOinsr HUGHES. 

John Hughes (1077-1720) was another frequent contributor to the 
‘ Spectator.’ He wrote two papers and several letters in the ‘ Tatler,’ 
eleven papers and thirteen letters in the ‘ Spectator,’ and two papers 
ill the ‘ Guardian.’ The high reputation which he at one time en¬ 
joyed as a writer of verse, has now justly declined. In translation, 
however, both in poetry and prose, he made some successful efforts. 
Of several dramatic pieces which he produced, ‘ The Siege of Damas¬ 
cus’ is the best. Addison had a high opinion of the dramatic talent 
of Hughes, and even requested him to write a conclusion to his 
tragedy of ‘ Cato,’ w'hich had lain long past him in an incomplete 
state. But shortly afterwards Addison "took lire himself, and wevt 
through with the fifth act.’ The reputation of Hughes was well suo- 
tained by the manner in which he edited the works of Spenser. The 
virtues ot this estimable person—who died at the age of forty-tliree— 
were affectionately coramemorated by Sir Bichard Steele in a publi¬ 
cation called ^ The Theatre.’ 


THEOLOGIANS AND METAPHYSICIANS. 

BICHAHD BENTLEY. 

Dr. BicnARB Bentley (1GG2-1742) w^as perhaps the greatest clas¬ 
sical scholar tliat England has produced. He was the son of a small 
farmer near Wakefield, in Yorkshire, educated at Cambridge, and 
became chaplain to Stillingfleet, bishop of Worcester. He was afler- 
v/ards appointed preacher of the lecture instituted by Boyle for the 
defence of Christianity, and delivered a series of discourses against 
atheism In these Bentley introduced the discoveries of Newton as 
illustrations of his argument, and the lectures were highly popular. 
His next public appearance was in the famous controversy wdth the 
Honourable Charles Boyle, Earl of Orrery, relative to the genuineness 
of the Greek epistles of Phalaris. This coutrovers}" wm have spoken 
of in the notice of Sir William Temple {ante). Most of the wits and 
scholars of that period joined-with Boyle against Bentley; but he 
lriuiiix)hautly established his position that the epistles are spurious. 
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while the poignancy of his wit and sarcasm, and the sagacity evinced 
in his comectiiral emendations, were unequalled among his Oxford 
opponents. Deutley was afterwards made master of Timity College, 
Cambridge; and in 1716 he was also appointed regius professor of 
divinity. He published editions of Horace, Terence, and Pliaidrus. 
The talent he had displayed in making emendations on the classics 
tempted him, in an ^ evil hour/ to edit Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost 111 tdie 
same spirit. Pie assumed, without the slightest authority, that Mil- 
ton’s text had been tampered with, owing to his blindness. Ihe 
critic was then advanced in years, and had lost some^ portion of his 
critical sagacity and discernment, while it is doubttul it ho could ever 
have entered into the loftier conceptions and sublime flights ot the 
English poet. His edition was a decided failure. Some of his emeii- 
chttlona destroy the happiest and choicest expressions of the poet. 
The sublime line, 

No light, but rather darkness visible, 

Bentley renders: 

No light, but rather a transpicuous gloom. 

Another fine Miltonic passage: 

Onr torments also may in length of time 
Become our elements, 

is reduced into prose as follows : 

Then as ’twas well observed, our torments may 
Become our elements. 

Such a critic could never have possessed poetical sensibility, how¬ 
ever extensive and minute might be his verbal knowledge of the clas¬ 
sics. Bentley died at Cambridge in 1742. He seems to have been 
the impersonation of a combative spirit. His college-life was spent 
in continual war with all who were officially connected with him. 
He is said one dav, on finding his son reading a novel, to have re¬ 
marked : ‘ Why read a book that you cannot quote V ’—a saying 

wliich affords an amusing illustration of the nature and object of his 
literary studies. 

Authority of Mcason in Hcllylous Hatters. 

Wo confess ourselves us much conccimocl, and as truly as [the deists] themselves 
lire, ior the use and uuttioiity oi reason in controversies ol laith. Wo look upon 
reason as the native huiip of tlie soul, placed and Inndlcd there 1)7 onr Creator, 
to\'onduct us m the v hole course of our judgments and actions. True r(‘ason, like 
its divme Author, never is itself deceived, nor ever deceives any man. Evmi revela¬ 
tion itself is iiofc shy nor iimvillmg to ascribe its own first credit and fundamcutul 
authority to the test and testimony of reason. Sound reason is the touchstone to 
distinguish that pure and geiiiime gold from baser metals; rei'elatioii truly divine, 
from imposture and cntlmsiaBm: &o that, the Christian religion is so far fiom declin¬ 
ing or tearing the stiictc.st trials of ivason, that it everywhere a])pcals to it; is 
delonded and supported by it; and indeed cannot continms in the a])ostle’8 clescnp- 
tioii (James, n 27), " pure and unch‘flled" without ifc. It is the beiuTit of reason alon(\ 
under the Piovideiice and Spirit of God, that we out selves are at this day a reformed 
orthodox cliurch: that we dmarted from the errors of popery, and that we knew, 
too, where to stop; ne^lher running into the extravagances ot fanaticism, nor slid- 
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in" into the indifferency of libertinism. Whatsoever, therefore, is mconsisteiit with 
natural reason, can never be imposed as an article ot iaith That liio same 

body IS m many placi's at once, that plain bread is not bread; such things, though 
they be said with never so much pomp and claim to infallibility, we have slid greater 
authority to reject them, as being contiary to common sense and our natural facul¬ 
ties ; as subverting the foundations of all taith, even the grounds of their own. credit, 
and all the piiiiciples of civil life. 

So far a»e we from contending with onr adversaries about the dignity and author¬ 
ity of reason; but then wo differ with them about the exercise of it, and the extent 
of its province. For the deists there stop, and set bounds to their faith, wliere rea¬ 
son, their only guide, does not lead the way fnither, and walk along befoie them. 
We, on the contrary, as (Lent, xxxiv,) Moses was shewn by ciivine power a true 
sight of the promised land, though himself could not pass over to it, so we think 
reason may receive from revelation some farther discoveries and new prospects of 
things, and be fully convinced of the reality of them ; though itself cannot pass on, 
nor travel those regions; cannot penetrate the fund of those truths, nor advance to 
the utmost bounds of them For there is certainly a wide difference between what 
is contrary to reason, and what is superior to it, and out of its reach. 

DR. FRANCIS ATTERBURY. 

Dr Francis Atterbury (1662-1732), an Oxford divine and zeal¬ 
ous high-ciuirchman, was one of the combatants in the critical war¬ 
fare witli Bentley about the epistles of Piialaris. Originally tutor to 
Lord Orrery, he was, in 1713, rewarded for his Tory zeal "by being 
named Bishop of Rochester. Under the new dynasty and Vl^big 
government, his zeal carried him into treasonable "practices, and in 
1722 he was appreliended on suspicion of being concerned in a plot 
to restore the Pretender, and w^as committed to the Tower. A bill 
of pains and penalties was preferred against him; be made an elo¬ 
quent defence, but was deposed and outlawed. Atterbury now went 
into exile, and resided first at Brussels, and afterwards at Paris, con¬ 
tinuing to correspond with Pope, Bolingbroke and his other Jacobite 
friends, till his death. The works of this accomplished, but restless 
and aspiring prelate consisted of four volumes of sermons, some visi¬ 
tation charges, and his epistolary correspondence, which was exten¬ 
sive. His style is easy and elegant, and he was a very impressive 
preacher. The good taste of Atterbury is seen in his admiration of 
Milton, before fashion had sanctioned the applause of the great poet. 
His letters to Pope breathe the utmost affection and tenderness. The 
following farewell letter to the poet was sent from the Tower, April 
10, 1723: 

Deab Sir—I thank you for all the instances of your frienrlalnp, both before aucl 
since my misfortunes. * A little time will complete them, and separate you and me 
tor ever. But m what part of the world soever I am, I will live mindful of your 
sincere kindness to me ; and will please myself with the thought that I still live in 
your esteem ail d affection as much as ever I did; and that no accident ot Jit<\ no 
distance of time or place, will altiT yon in that respect. It never can me, vsdio have 
loved and valued you evei since 1 knew you, and shall not fail to do it when I am 
not allowed to tell you so, as the case will soon be. Give my faithful services to Br. 
Aibiithnot, and thanks for what he sent me, w-hich was ranch to the purpose, if any¬ 
thing can be said to be to the purpose in a case that is already determined, bet him 
know my defence will be such, that neilhormy friends need" blush for me, nor will 
my enemies have great occasion to triumph, though sure of the victory I shall 
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want his advice before I go abroad in many thmgM. But, 1 question whether I shall 
be permitted to see him or anybody, but buch as are absolutety necessary towjirds 
the dispatch ot my private uilairs. It so, God bless you both I and may no part oC 
the ill-iortune that attends me ever puisne either of yoiu I know not but i may call 
upon, you at my hearing, to say somewhat about my way oi spending my time at the 
cleanerv, which did not seem calculated towards mauaamg plots and con.^^piracics 
But of that I shall consider. You and I have spent many hours togi'tlu'r upon much 
pleasanter subic^cts ; and, that I may preserve the old custoin, l shall noUpart with 
voii nowtih I have closed this letter with throe lines of Milton, which yon will, 1 
know, readily, and not without some degree of concern, apply to your ever-aliec- 

^ ‘ Some natural tears he dropped, but wiped them soon; 

The world was all before him udiere to chose 
His place of rest, and Providence his guide.’ 


Atterbury, however, was clearly guilty. He afterwards became, 
like Bolingbroke, the chief counsellor and director of the exiled court, 
and strove in vain to infuse some of his otvn turbulent energy into 
the feeble mind of the Chevalier. He organised a plan for mising 
the Highland clans, and a special envoy was despatched from Rome, 
but the scheme miscarried. Though ready to plunge his countiy 
into civil war, Atterbury regarded it with tenderness: 


Thus on the banks of Seine, 

Far fx’om my native home, I pass my hours,’ 
Broken with years and pain; jot my firm heart 
Regards my friends and country e'en m death. 


Usefulness of ClmrcJi-IIusic. 

The use of vocal and instrumental harmony in divine worship I shall recommend 
and lustify from this consideration; that they do, when "Wisely employed and man¬ 
aged, contribute extremely to awaken the attention and enliven pie devotion o£ all 
serious and sincere Christians; and their usefulness to this end will appear on a 
double account, as they remove the ordinary hmderances of devoheu, and as they 
supply us further wdth special helps and advantages towards quickening and nnprov- 

the melodious harmony of the church, the ordinary hmderances of devotion 
are removed, particularly these three; that engagement of thought which w^e oltmi 
bring with us into the church from w’-hat we last converse with; those accidental 
distractions that may happen to us during the course of divine service; and that 
weariness aud flatness of mind which some weak tempers may labor under, by reason, 
even of the length of it. 

When we come into the sanctuary immediately from anj worldly affair, as our 
very condition of life does, alas! force many ot us to do. wc come usually wdth 
divided and alienated minds. The business, the pleasure, or the amusement wo left, 
sticks fast to us. and perhaps engrosses that heart for a time, which sliould then hi' 
taken up altogethei m spiiitiial addresses. But as soon as the sound oi the sacriHl 
hymns strikes us, all that busy swann of thoughts prijsimtly disperses : by a grale- 
fiil violence we are forced into the duty that is going forward, and, as indevout and 
backward as we were before, find ourselves ou the sudden seized with a sacred 
warmth, ready to cry out, vith holy David: ‘ Mv heart is toed. O God, my heart is 
fixed; I will sing and give praise.’ Our misapplication oi mind at such times isoibm 
so great, and we so deeply immersed in it, that there needs Jsome very strong and 
powerful charm to rouse us from it; and perhaps nothing is of greater lorce to this 
purpose than the solemn and awakening airs of church-music. 

For the same reason, those accidental distractions that may happen to us are also 
best cured by it. The strongest inind«, aud best practised in holy duties, uiay soine- 
Times be surprised into a forgetfulness of what they arc about by some violent out¬ 
ward impressions; and every slight occasion will seive to call ofl^the thoughts of no 
less willing thong 1) much weaker ymrshiiipens. Those that come to see and to ho 
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seen here, wiU often gain their point; will draw and detain for a while the eyes of 
the curious and uuwarv. A passage m the sacred story read, an expi ession used in 
the common forms of devotion, shall laise a foreign reflection, perhaps, in musing 
and speculative minds, and lead them on lioni thought to thought, and point to point, 
till they are bewildered in their own imaginations. These, and a hundred other avo¬ 
cations, arise and prevail; but when the instruments of nraise begin to sound, 
our scattered thoughts presently take the alarm, retain to their post and to their 
duty, preparing and arming themselves against their spiritual assailants. 

Lastly, even the length of the service itself becomes a hinderame sometimes to 
the devotion which it was meant to feed and raise ; tor, alas ! we quickly tire in the 
performance ot lioly duties ; and as eager and uiiweaiied as we are in aftendincr up¬ 
on secular biisinc'ss and tiifling concerns, yet m divine offices, I iear, the expostula¬ 
tion of our Saviour is applicable to most of us: ‘ What ! can ye not watch with me 
one hour ?’ This infirmity is relieved, this hmderance prevented or reihoved. by the 
sweet harmony that accompanies several parts of the service, ai>d retnruing upon ns 
at fit intervals, keeps our attention up to the duties when w^e beiriii to flag, and makes 
us insensible of the length of it. Happily, therefore, and wisely is it so ordered, that 
the niorning devotions of the church, which are much the longest, should share also 
a greater proportion of the has moiiy which is useful to enliven them. 

But its use stops not here, at a bare removal of the oidiiiary impediments to de¬ 
votion ; it supplies us also with special helps and advantages towauls furiheiing and 
improving it. For it adds dignity and solemnity to public worship; it sweetly infiii- 
ences jmd raises our passions whilst we assist at it, and makes us do our duty with 
the greatest pleasure and cheerfulness; all which are very proper and powerful 
means towards creating m us that holy attention and erection of mind, the most 
reasonable part of this our reasonable service. 

Such IS our nature, that even the best things, and most worthy of our esteem, do 
not always employ and detain our thoughts in proportion to their real value, unless 
they be set oft and greatened by some outward circumstances, w'hich are fitted to 
raise admiration and surprise in the breasts of those who hear or behold them. And 
this good effect is wrought in us by the power of sacred iiinsic. To it we, m good 
measure, owe the dignity and solemnity of our public worship. 

Further, the availableness of harmony to promote a pious disposition of mmd 
will appear from the great influence it naturally has on the passions, which, when 
well directed, arc the wings and sails of the mind, that speeds its passage to peifec- 
tion, and are of particular and remarkable use in the offices of devotion ; ioi de- 
votiou consists in an ascent of the mind towaids God. attended with holy bieathmgs 
of soul, and a divme exercise of all the passions and powers of the mind These 
passions the melody of sounds serves only to guide and elevate towards thcir pioper 
oldect; these it first calls forth and encourages, and then giadually raises and in- 
tlames. This it does to all of them, as the matter of the hynms sung gives an occa¬ 
sion for the employment of them; but the power of it is chiefly seen m advancing 
that most heavoiib^ passion of love, w^hich leigns alvv'ays m pious breasts, and is the 
surest and most inseparable mark of true devotion ; which lecoinmemis what we do 
in virtue ot it to God, and makes it relishing to ourselves; and without wkich all our 
spiritual offerings, our prayers, and our praises, are both insipid and unacceptable. 
At this our religion begins, and at this it ends ; it is the sweetest compamoii and im¬ 
provement of it here upon earth, and the very earnest and foretaste of heaven; of the 
pleasures of which nothing further is revealed to us, than that they consist in the 
practice ot holy music and holy love, the loint enjoyment of which, we are told, is 
to be the happy lot of all pious souls to endless ages. 

Now, it naturally follows from hence, which was the last advantage from whence 
I proposed to recommend church-music, that it makes our duty a plea.«nre, and 
enables us, by that means, to perform it with the utmost vigour and cheerfulness. It 
is certain, that the more pleasing an action is to us, the more keenly and eagerly are 
we used to employ ourselves in it; the less liable are we, while it is going torwai'd, 
to tire, and droop, and he dispirited. So that whatever contributes to make onr de¬ 
votion taking, within such a degree as not at the same time to dissipate and distract 
it, does, for that very reason, contribute to our attention and holy warmth of mind in 
pei'forming it. What we take delight in, w^e no longer look upon as a task, but return 
to always with desire, dwell upon with satisfaction, and quit wnth uneasiness. And 
this it was which made holy Bavid express himself in so pathetical a manner con- 
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cerniii<y the service of the sanctuary: ‘As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
nanteth my soul after thee, O God. When, oh when, shall I come to appear beiore 
thepieseuce ot God?’ The ancients do sometimes use the metaphor ot an army 
^vhexL they are speaking ot the joint devotions put up to God m tlie assembly ot his 
S'lmts They say no tlieic meet togeiher in troops to do violence to lieaven : we en¬ 
compass we besiege the throne of God, and bring such a united force as is not to be 
with^hiod And 1 suppose we may as innocently carry on the metaphor as they have 
he<>-iui it, and say, tluit chinch-music, w'lien decently ordered, may have as great uses 
inlhis anny of supplicants, as the sound of the trumpet lias among the host oi the 
mndity men. It equally rouses the courage, equally gives life, and vigour, and reso¬ 
lution, and unanimity to these holy assailants. 


DR. SAMUEL CLARKE. 

Dr Samuel Clarke, a distinguished divine, scholar, and meta- 
plivsiciaii, was born at Norwich—which his father re])roseiited in 
parliament-—on the 11th of October 1675. tiis powers of reflection 
and abstraction are said to have been developed when a mere boy. 
His biographer, Winston, relates that ‘ one of his parents asked liiiii, 
when very joung, whether God could do everything. He answered. 
Yes. He was asked again, whether God could tell a lie. He answered 
No And he understood the question to suppose that this wn^'tho 
only thing that God could not do ; nor durst he say, so young was he 
then, that he thought there was anything else which God could not 
do—while yet he well remembered that he had even then a clear con¬ 
viction in his own mind that there was one thing which God could 
not do—that he could not annihilate that space which was m the 
room where they were. ’ This opinion concerning the necespuy exist¬ 
ence of space became a leading leature in the mind of liie future phi¬ 
losopher. At Cains’ College, Cambridge, Clarke cultivated natural 
philosop)hy with such success, that in his twenty-sec(md year he pub¬ 
lished an excellent translation of Bohault’s ‘ Physics,’ with notes, in 
which he advocated the Newtonian system, although that of Des¬ 
cartes was taught by Rohault, whose work was at that time the text¬ 
book in the university. Four editions of Clarke’s translation were 
required before it ceased to be used in the university; but at length 
it was superseded by treatises in which the Newtonian philosophy 
was avowedly adopted. 

Having entered the church, Clarke found a patron and friend in 
Dr. Moore, bishop of Norwich, and was appointed his chaplain. Be¬ 
tween the years 1699 and 1702, he published several theological essays 
on baptism, repentance, &c., and executed paraphrases of the four 
evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. These tracts were af¬ 
terwards published in two volumes. The bishop next gave liim a 
living at Norwich; and his reputation stood so high, that in 1704 he 
w’-as appointed to preach the Boyle lecture. His boyish musiiigs on 
eternity and space were now revived. He selected as the subject of 
his first course of lectures, the ‘Being and Attributes of God;' and 
the second year he chose the * Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion.’ The lectures were published in two volumes, and attracted 
notice and controversy from their containing Clarke’s celebrated ar- 
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gument a priori for the existence of God, the germ of which is com¬ 
prised in a ‘ Scholium' annexed to Newton’s ‘ Principia.’ According 
to Sir Isaac and his scholar, as immensity and eternity are not sK.b- 
Hancss, but attributes^ the immense and eternal Being, wli<>se attri¬ 
butes they are, must exist of necessity also. The existence of God, 
therefore, is a truth that follows with demonstrative evidence liom 
those conceptions of space and time which are inseparable from the 
human mind. 

Professor Dugald Stewart, though considering that Clarke, in pur¬ 
suing this lofty argument, soared into regions where he was lost in 
the clouds, admits the grandness of the conception, and its conm ction 
with the principles of natural religion. ‘ For when once we have 
established, from the evidences of design everywheie niaiiiiosled 
around us, the existence of an intelligent and powei'ful cause, we are 
unavoidably led to apply to this cause our conceptions of iimuDaity 
and eternity, and to conceive Him as filling the infinite extent of both 
with his presence and with his power. Hence we associate with ihe 
idea of God those awful impressions which are naturally produced by 
the idea of infinite space, and perhaps still more by the idea of end¬ 
less duration. Nor is this all. It is from the immensity of space that 
the notion of infinity is originally derived; and it is hence that vve 
transfer the expression, by a sort of metaphor, to other subjects. 
When we speak, therefore, otinfinite powmr, wisdom, and goodness, our 
notions, if not wholly borrowed from space, are at least greatly aided 
by this analogy; so that the conceptions of immensity and eternity, 
if they do not of themselves demonstrate the existence of God, yet 
necessarily enter into the ideas we form of his nature and attributes.’*'-* 
How beautifully has Pope clothed this magnificent conception in 
verse!— 

All are but parts of one stnponclous wbole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 

That, changed through all, and yet m all the same ; 

Great in the earth asln the ethereal frame; 

Warms in the sun, refreshes lu the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 

The followers of Spinoza built their pernicious theory upon the same 
argument of endless space; but Pope has spiritualised the idea by 
placing God as the soul of all, and Clarke’s express object was to 
shew that the subtleties they had advanced against religion, might 
be better employed in its favour. Yet Whitson only repeated a, 
simple and obvious truth when he told Clarke that in the commonest 
weed in his garden were contained better arguments for the being 
and attributes of the Deity than in all his metaphysics. 

The next subject that engaged the studies of Clarke w^as a ‘ De¬ 
fence of the Immateriality and Immortality of the JSoul,’ in reply to 

* Stewart’s Bibsortation, JBncyclopmUa Jdntatinica* 
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Mr. Henry Dodwell and Collins. He also translated Hewton’s 
‘Optics ’ into Latin, and was rewarded by his guide, philosopher, and 
Mend with a present of £500. In 1709, he obtained the rectory of 
St James’s, Westminster, took his degree of D.B. and was made 
chaplain in ordinary to the queen. In 1713, he edited a splendid 
edition of Cesar’s ‘Commentaries,’ with corrections and emenda¬ 
tions, and also gave to the world an elaborate treatise on the ‘ Scrip¬ 
ture Doctrine of the Trinity.’ The latter involved him in considerable 
trouble with the church authorities; for Clarke espoused the Arian 
doctrine, which he also, advocated in a series of sermons. He next 
appealed as a controversialist with Leibnitz, tiie German philoso¬ 
pher, who had represented to the Princess of Wales, afterwards the 
queen-consort of George II that the Newtonian philosophy was not 
only physically false, but injurious to religion. 

Sir Isaac Newton, at the request of the princess, entered the list on 
the mathematical part of the controversy, and left the philosophical 
part of it to Dr. Clarke. The result was triumphant for the English 
system; and Clarke, in 1717, collected and published the papers 
wdiicli had passed between him and Leibnitz. In 1724, he inil to 
press a series of sermons, seventeen in number. Many of them are 
excellent, but others are tinctured wdtli his metaphysical predilec¬ 
tions. He aimed at rendering scriptural principle a precept cunfoim- 
able to what he calls eternal reason and the fitness of things, and 
hence his sermons have failed in becoming popular or useful ‘ He 
■who aspires,’ says Robert Hall, ‘ to a reputation that shall survive 
the vicissitudes of opinion and of time, must aim at some other char¬ 
acter than that of a metaphysician.’ In his practical sermons, how¬ 
ever, there is much sound and admirable precept. In 1727, Dr. 
Clarke was offei’ed, but declined, the appointment of Master of the 
Mint, vacant by the death of his illustrious friend, Newton. The sit¬ 
uation was worth £1500 a year, and the disinterestedness and iiiteg- 
ritv of Clarke were strikingly evinced by his declining to accept an 
office of such honour and emoluments, because lie could not recon¬ 
cile himself to a secular employment. His conduct and character 
must have excited the admiration of the queen, for w'e learn from a 
satirical allusion in Pope’s ‘ Moral Epistle on the Use of Riches ’—first 
published in 1781—that her majesty had placed a bust of Dr. Clarke 
in her hermitage in the royal grounds. ‘ The doctor duly frequented 
the court,’says Pope in a note; ‘but he should have added,’ rejoins 
Warburton, ‘ with the innocence and disintercvstedness of a hermit.’ 

In 1729, Clarke published the first twelve books of the ‘ Iliad,’ with 
a Latin version and copious annotations; and Homer has never bail 
a more judicious or acute commentator. The last literary efforts of 
this indefatigable scholar were devoted to drawing up an ‘ Exposition 
of the Church Catechism,’ and preparing several volumes of sermons 
for the press. These were not published till after his death, which 
took place on the 17th of May 1729. The various talents and learn- 
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ing of Dr. Clarke, and liis easy cheerful disposition, earned for him 
the highest admiration and esteem of his contemporaries As a meta¬ 
physician, he was inferior to Locke in comprehensiveness and origin¬ 
ality, but possessed more skill and logical foresight, the natural result 
of his habits of mathematical study; and he has been justly cele¬ 
brated for the boldness and ability with which he placed himself in 
the breach against the Necessitarians and Fatalists of his times. His 
moral doctrine—which supposes virtue to consist in the regulation of 
our conduct according to certain fitnesses which we perceive in things, 
or a peculiar congruity of certain relations to each other—being in¬ 
consequential unless we have previously distinguished the ends which 
are morally good from those that are evil, and limited the conformity 
to one of those classes, has been condemned by Dr. Thomas Brown 
and Sir James Mackintosh.'^ His speculations were over-refined, and 
seem to have been coloured by his fondness for mathematical studies. 

Natitral and JSJssential Difference 'between JRiglit and Wrong. 

The principal thing that can, with any colour of reason, seem to countenance the 
opinion ol those who deny the natural and eternal difference of good and evil, is the 
difficulty there may sometimes be to define exactly the honnds ot naht and wrong; 
th(‘variety of opinions that have obtained even among understanding and learned 
men, concerning certain questions of just and unjust, especially m polirical mutters ; 
and the many contrary laws that have been made in divers ages uud in different coun¬ 
tries concerning these matters. But as, in painting, two very different colours, by 
diluting each other veiy slowly and gradually, may, tiom the highest mtenseness in 
either extreme, terminate ih the midst insensibly, and so run one into the other, that 
it ehall not be possible even for a skilful eye to determine exactly where the one ends 
and the other begins ; and yet the colours may really diJicr as much as can be, not in 
degree only, but entirely in kind, as led and blue, or white and black: so, thoagli it 
may perhaps be very difficult in some nice and perplexed cases—which yet are very 
far'from occurring frequently—^to define exactly the bounds of right and'wioiig. just 
and iinbust—and there may be some latitude in the judgment of ditferent men, and the 
laws of divers nations—yet right and wrong are mwertheless iii themselves totally 
and essentially different; even altogether as"much as white and black, liglit and dark¬ 
ness, The Spartan law, perhaps, wdiich permitted their youth to steal, may. as ab- 
8111 d as it it was, bear much dispute whether it was absolutely unjust or no ; because 
every man, having an absolute light in his own goods, it may seem that the members 
of any society may agree to transfer or alter their owm pioperties upon what condi¬ 
tions they shall think fit. But if it could he supposed that a law had been made at 
Sparta, or at Rome, or m India, or m any other pait of the wwld, whcieb 3 ’'it had 
been commanded or allow^ed that every man might rob by violence, and murcha* 
whomsoever he met with, or that no faith should be kept with any man, nor any 
equitable compacts performed, no man,.with any tolerable use of ins reason, wdiateve- 
diveisity of judgment might he among them in other matters, would have thought 


See Brown’s Fhilof\opliy and the Bimertcvtima of Stewart and. Mackintosh 'War- 
burton in his notes on Pope, thus sums up the moral doctrine ‘ Dr Clarke and Wollas- 
toii considered moral oblmatiun as arisiuR 'lom the essential differences and lelations ot 
tilings , Shadesbury and Hutcheson, as an&mg from the moral sense and the generality 
of divines, as aiising solely from the will ol Grod On these thiee pnnciples, piactical 
luoiality has been bnilt by these different writeis. ’ ‘ Thus has God been pleased, ’ adds 

Warburtou, ‘ to give three different excitements to the practice ot viitue that ruon ot al I 
ranks, constitutions, and educations, might And their account in one or other ot them* 
something that would hit their palate, satisfy their icasou, or .subdue their wall But 
tins admirable provision for the support ot virtue hath been m some measure deteated bv 
Us pretended advocates, w^ho have sacrilegiously uut\vist<*d this tlireetold cord, and each 
running away with 1 he pai t he esteemed the strongest hath aflixed that to the throne of 
God, asthe golden chain that is to unite and draw all to it. ’'—JJwui.e, Legation, Book i 
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that such a law could have authorised or excused, much loss have justified such ac¬ 
tions, and have made them become good: because ’tis plaiifiy not m men’s power to 
make falsehood be uuth, though they may alter the propertv of their goods as tiiey 
please. it. m thsgrant cases, the natural and essential difference between good 

and evil, right and wrong, cannot but be confessed to be plainly and uudeinably evi¬ 
dent, tlic difiermice betAiWn them must be also essential and unalterable in all. even 
the smallest, and nicest and most intiicate cases though it be not so easy to be dis¬ 
cerned and accurately distinguished. For it, from the difficulty of deteimimng ex¬ 
actly the bounds of right and wrong in many pciplexed cases, it could truly beYmn- 
cluded that just and unjust were not essentially different by nature, but only by 
positive constitution and custom, it would follow equally, that they were not really, 
essentially, and unalterably different, even the most flagrant cases that can be sup¬ 
posed; which is an assertion so very absurd, that Mr. Hobbes himself could haidly 
vent it without blushnig, and discovering plainly, by his shifting expression'!, his 
secret solf-coudemnation There are therefore certain necessary and eternal difim- 
ences of things, and eeitain fitnesses or unfitnesses ot the application of dillcrent 
things or ddlerent relarions one to anotlmr, or depending on any positive constiru- 
tions, but founded unchangeably in the nature and reason of tinrigs, and unavoida¬ 
bly arising from the difference of the things themselves. 

DR. WILLIAM LOWTH. 

Dr. William Lowth (16G1-1782) was distinguished for his classi¬ 
cal and theological attainments, and the liberality with which he 
communicated his stores toothers. He published a ‘ Yindication 
of the Divine Authority and Inspiration of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments,’ (1692), ‘ Directions for the Profitable Beading of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures,’ ‘ Commentaru^s on the Prophets,’ &c. He furnished notes on 
Clemens Alexandrinus for Potter’s edition of that ancient author, 
remarks on Josephus for Hudson’s edition, and annotations on the 
ecclesiastical historians for Beading’s Cambridge edition of those 
authors. He also assisted Dr. Chandler in his ‘ Defence of Christianity 
from the Prophecies ’ His learning is said to have been equally ex¬ 
tensive and profound, and he accompanied all his reading with criri- 
eal and philological remarks. Born in London, Dr. Lowth look his 
degrees at Oxford, and experiencing the countenance and support of 
the bishop of Winchester, became the chaplain of that prelate, a pre¬ 
bend of the cathedral of Winchester, and rector of Bnriton. 

DR. BRJVJAMm HOADLY. 

Dr. Bexjamix Hoadly, successively bishop of Bangor, Hereford, 
Salisbury, and Winchester, was a prelate of great controversial 
ability, who.threw the w^eiglit of his talents and learning into the 
scale of Whig politics, at that time fiercely attacked by the Tory and 
Jacobite parties. Hoadley was born at Westerham, in Kent, in 
1676. In 1706, while rector of St. Peter’s-le-Poor, London, he 
attacked a sermon by Atterbiiry, and thus incurred the enmity and 
ridicule of Swift and Pope. He defended the revolution of 1688, and 
attacked the doctrines of divine right and pas'-ive obedience witlx 
such vigour and perseverance, that, in 1769, the House of Commons 
recommended him to the favour of the queen. Her majesty does not 
appear to have complied with this request; but her successor, Gi'orge 
I. elevated him to the see of Bangor. Shortly after his elevation to 
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the bench, Hoadly published a work against the non-jurors, and a 
sermon preached before the king at St. James’s, on the ‘ Nature of the 
Kingdom or Church of Christ.’ The latter excited a long and vehe¬ 
ment dispute, known by the name of the Bangorian Controversy, in 
which forty or fifty tracts were published. "The Lower House of 
Convocation took up Hoadly’s works wfith w^armtlijand passed acen- 
suieofthem, as calculated to subvert the government and discipline 
of the church, and to impugn and impeach the regal supremacy in 
matters ecclesiastical. The controversy was conducted with unbe¬ 
coming violence, and several bishops and other grave divines—the 
excellent Sherlock among the number—forgot the dignity of their 
station and the spirit of Christian charity in the heat of party warfare. 
Pope alludes sarcastically to Hoadly’s sermon in the "Dunciad;’ 

Tolaiid and Tindal, prompt at prie.sts to leer, 

Yet silent bowed to Chi last’s no kingdom here. 

The truth, however, is, that there was ‘ nothing whatever in Hoadly’s 
sermon injurious to the established endowments and privileges, nor 
to the discipline and government of the English Church, even in 
theory. If this had been the case, he might have been reproached 
with some inconsistency in becoming so large a partaker of her hon¬ 
ours and emoluments. He even admitted the usefulness of censures 
for open immoralities, though denying all church authority to oblige 
any one to external communion, or to pass any sentence which should 
determine the condition of men with respect to the fiivoiir or dis¬ 
pleasure of God. Another great question in this controversy w’as 
that of religious liberty as a civil right, which the convocation ex¬ 
plicitly denied. And another related to the much-debated exercise 
of private judgment in religion, which, as one party meant viitually 
to take away, so the other perhaps unreasonably exaggerated ’ ^ The 
style of tioadly’s controversial treatises is strong and logical, but 
without any of the graces of composition, and hence they have fallen 
into oblivion. He was author of several other works, as ‘ Terms of 
Acceptance,’ ‘ Reasonableness of Conformity,’ ‘ Treatise on the Sac¬ 
rament,’ &c. A complete edition of his works was published by his 
son in three folio volumes (1773). There can be no doubt that the 
independent and liberal mind of Hoadly, aided by his station in the 
church, tended materially to stem the torrent of slavish submission 
which then prevailed in the chinch of England. He died in 1761. 

The Kingdom of Christ net of this World. 

If, therefore, the church of Christ be the km^dora of Christ, it is essential to it 
that Christ himself be the sole lawgiver and sole pidge of his subjects, in all points 
relating to the favour or displeasure of Almighty God; and that ail his subjects, in 
what station soever they may be, are equally subjects to him ; and that no one of 
them, any inoie than another, hath authority either to make new law’s for Christ’s 
subj'ects, or to impose a sense upon the old ones, which is the same thing; or to 
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md<^e, censure, or punish the servants ol another master, in matters relating purely 
to conscience or salvation. II any person bath any other notion, either through a 
lon«- use o± words with inconsistent meanings, or through a negligence ol thought, 
let him hut ash himsell whether the church ot Christ be the kingdom of Christ or 
not • and if it bo, whether this notion of it doth not absolutely exclude all other leg¬ 
islators and ]udges in matters relating to conscience or the favour ol God, or whether 
it can be bis kingdom it any mortal men have such a power of legislation and judg¬ 
ment 111 It. This inquiry will bring us back to the first, which is the only true ac¬ 
count of the church ot Christ, or the kingdom ot Christ, in the mouth ot a Chris¬ 
tian * tliat it is the number ot men, whether small or great, whcthei dispersed or 
united who truly and sincerely are subjects to Jesus Christ alone as their lawgiver 
andiudcre in matters relating to the favour ot God and their eternal salvation. ^ 

The next principal point is, that, if the church be the kingdom ot Christ, and this 
‘ kint^doin be not of this world/ this must ap])ear from the nature and end ot the 
laws*of Christ, and of those lewaids and punishments which are the sanctions of 
bis laws Now, his laws are decimations relating to the favour of God m another 
state after this They are decimations of those conditions to ho perfoimed in this 
world on oui part, without which God will not make us happy in that to come. And 
they are almost all general appeals to the will of that God ; to his nature, known by 
the common reason of mankind, and to the imitation of that nature, which innst be 
our perfection. The keeping his commandments is declared the way to life, and the 
doiiiw his viill the entrance into the kingdom of heaven. The being subjects to 
Christ, is to this very end, that we may the better and more effectually perform the 
will of God. The laws of tins kingdom, therefore, as Chiist left them, have nothing 
of this woild in their view ; no tendency either to the exaltation oi sonic m worldly 
nomn and dio-nitv, or to their absolute dominion over the faith and religious conduct 
of others of his subjects, or to the electing ot any sort of temporal kingdom under 
the covert and name of a spiritual one. 

The sanctions of Christ's law are rewards and punishments. But of what sort ? 
Not the rewards of this world; not the offices or glories of this state; not the pains 
of prisons, banishraeuts. fines, or any lesser and more moderate penalties ; nay, not 
the much lesser and negative discouiagements that belong to human society. He 
was far from thinking that these could be the instruments of such a persuasion as ho 
thono'lit acceptable to God. But as the great end of Ins Idugdom was to guide men 
to happiness after the short images of it iiere over here below, so he took Ins 
inotivesfrointhatplace where his kingdom first began, and where it was at last to 
end* from those rewards and punishments in a future state, which bad no relation 
to this world ; and to shew that his ‘kingdom was not of this world/ all the sanc¬ 
tions which he thought fit to give to his laws were not of this world at all. 

St- Paul understood this so well, that he gives an account of his own conduct, 
and that of others in the same station, in these words : ‘ Knowing the terrors of the 
Lord, we persuade menwhereas, in too many Christian comitiiey since his days, 
if some who profess to succeed him were to give an account of their own conduct, 
it must be in a quite contrary strain : ‘ Knowing the terrors of this world, and hav¬ 
ing them in onr power, we do not persuade m 3 , hut force their outivard profession 
against their inward persuasion.' 

Now, wherever this is practised, whether in a great degree or a small, in that 
place theie is so far a change from a kingdom which is not of this world, to a king¬ 
dom which is of this world As soon as ever you hear of any of the engines ot this 
world, whether of the greater or the lesser sort, you must immediately think that 
then, and so far, the kingdom of this world takes place. For, if the veiy essence of 
God’s worship be spirit and truth, if religion be virtue and charity, under the belief 
of a Supreme Governor and Judge, if true real faith cannot be the effect offeree, 
and if there can be no reward where there is no willing choice—then, in all or any oi 
these cases, to apply force or flattery, worldly pleasure or pain, is to act contrary to 
the interests of time religion, as it is plainly opposite to the maxima upon w'hich 
Christ founded his kingdom ; who chose the motives which are not of this world, to 
support a kingdom which is not of this world. And indeed it is too visible to be hid, 
that wherever the rewards and punishments are changed from future to present, 
from the world to come to the world now in possession, there the kingdom fouiKhxl 
by our Saviour is, in the nature of it, so far changed, that it is become, in such a 
degree, what he professed ins kingdom was not,—that is, of this world; of the same 
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sort with other common earthly kingdoms, in which the rewards are worldly honours, 
posts, omcew, pomp, attendance, dominion; and the pumshments are prisons, fines, 
bamshinents, galleys and racks, oi something less of the same sort. 

CHAKIiES LESLIE. 

Charles Leslie (1650-1722) author of a work still popular, ‘A 
Short and Easy Metliod with the Deists,’ was a son of a bishop of 
Ologher, who is said to have been of a Scottish family. Educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, Charles Leslie studied the law in London, 
but afterwards turned his attention to divinity, and in 1680 took 
orders. As chancellor of the cathedral of Connor, he distinguished 
himself by several disputations with Catholic divines, and by the 
boldness with which he opposed tlie pro-popish designs of King 
James. Nevertheless, at the Revolution, he adopted a decisive lone 
of Jacobitism, from which he never swerved tlirough life. Removing 
to London, he was chiefly engaged for several years in writing con¬ 
troversial works against Quakers, Socinians, and Deists, of which, 
however, none are now remembered besides the little treatise of 
which the title has been given, and which appeared in 1699. He also 
wrote many occasional and periodical tracts in behalf of the House 
of Stuart, to whose cause his talents and celebrity certainly lend no 
small lustre. Being for one of these publications obliged to leave 
the country, he repaired, in 1713, to the court of the Chevalier at 
Bar-le-Duc, and was well received. James allowed him to have a 
chapel fitted up for the English service, and was even expected to 
lend a favourable ear to his arguments against popery ; but this ex¬ 
pectation proved vain. It was not possible for an earnest and bitter 
controversialist like Leslie to remain long at rest in such a situation, 
and we are not therefore surprised to find him return in disgust to 
England in 1721. He soon after died at his house of Glaalough, in 
the county of Monaghan. The works of this remarkable man have 
been collected in seven volnmes (Oxford 1832), and it must be 
allowed that they place their author very high in the list of contro¬ 
versial writers, the ingenuity of the arguments being only equalled 
by the keenness and pertinacity with which they are pursued. 

BISHOP PATRICK—DR. WATBRLAOT). 

Symon Patrick (1626-1707). successively bishop of Chichester and 
Ely, was author of a series of Paraphrases and .Commentaries on the 
historical and poetical portions of Scripture, from Genesis to the Song 
of Solomon, which extended to ten volumes, and were published 
between 1697, and 1710 

Daniel Waterlakd (1683-1740) was elected a fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, in 1699. He was a controversial theologian of 
great ability and acuteness, and successfully vindicated the doctrines 
of the Church of England from Arian and Deistic assailants. His 
several publications on the Trinity constitute a valuable series of 
treatises. He published also two volumes of " Sermons.’ Waterland 
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died archdeacon of Middlesex. A complete edition of his works, with 
a life of the author by Bishop Tan Mildert, was published at Oxford, 
in eleven volumes, in 1833. 

William Whiston (1667-1753) was an able but eccentric scholar, 
and so distinguished as a mathematician, that he was made deputy- 
professor of mathematics in the university of Cambridge, and after¬ 
wards successor to Sir Isaac FTewton, of whose principles he was one 
of the most successliil expounders Entering into holy orders, he 
became cliaplain to the bishop of Norwich, rector of Lowestoft, &c. 
I-Ie was also appointed Boyle lecturer in the university, but was at 
length expelled for promulgating Arian opinions. He then went to 
Loudon, where a subscription was made lor him, and he delivered a 
series of lectures on astronomy Towards the close of his life, 
Whiston became a Baptist, and believed that the millennium was ap¬ 
proaching, when the Jews would all be restored. Had be confined 
himself to mathematical studies, he would liave earned a liigh name 
in science; but bis time and attention were dissipated by his theolog¬ 
ical puisuits, in which he evinced more zeal than jiuigment. ^ Plis 
works are numerous. Besides a ‘ Theory of the Earth ’ in defence 
of the Mosaic account of the creation, published in 1696, and some 
tracts on the N<-*wtonian system, he wrote an ‘Essay on the Revela¬ 
tion of St. John' (1706), ‘ Sermons on the Scripture Prophecies ’ 
(1708), ‘ Primitive Christianity Revived,’five volumes (1712), ‘Memoirs 
of his Own Life ’ (1749-50), &c. An extract from the last-mentioned 
work is subjoined: 

Whuionian Contro'ocrsy,—Anecdote of the JDisco'oery of the Newtonian 
Philosophy, 

After I had taken holy orders, I returned to the college, and went on with my 
own studies there, particularly the mutheinatics and the Cartesian pbilosophv, 
which was alone in vogue with us at that time. But it was not long bcioro 1. 
with immense pains, hut no assistance, set myself with the utmost zeal to the study 
of Sir Isaac Newton’s wonderful discoveries in his " Philosophke Naturalis Prin- 
cinia Mathematica,’ one or two of which lectures I had hcai*d him read 111 the public 
schools, though I undeistood them not at all at that time—being indeed greatly 
excited thei eto by a paper of Dr. Gregory’s when he was professor m Scotland, wherc- 
m he had given the most prodigious commeiiclatious to that work, as not onfy right 
in all things, but in a manner the effect of a plainly divine genius, and had 
already caused several of his scholais to keep acts, as wo call them, 1111011 several 
branches of the Newtonian philosophy; while we at Cambridge, poor wietches, 
were imiomhiiously studying the fictitious hypotheses of the Cartesian, which Sir 
Isaac Newton had also luiiiself done formerly, as I have heard him say. What tlu‘ 
occasion ot Sir Isaac Newton’s leaving the Cartesian philosophy, and of discovei- 
in<^ his amazing themry of gravity was, I have heard him Jong ago, soon after my 
first acquaintance with him, w'hicli ivas 1694, thus relate, and of which Br. Pem¬ 
berton gives the like account, and somewhat more fully, in the iirefnce to Ins 
explication of his philosophy. It was this: an iuohnation came into Sir Isaac’s 
mind to try whether the same power did not keep the moon in lua- orbit, not- 
withstaiidiiig her projectile velocity, which he knew always tended to go along a 
straudit linekhe tangent of that orbit, which makes stones and all heiivy bodies 
withlisfall downward, and which we call gravity; taking this postulatum, Which 
had bteii thought of before, that such power might decrease 111 a duplicate 
proportion of the distances from the earth’s centre. Upon 8ii* Isaac’s first trial, 
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when he took ji degree of a great circle on the earth’s surface, whence a degree at 
the distance of the moon was to lx* determined also, to be sixty ineasui ed miles only, 
according to the gross measiiRS then in use, he was m some degree disappomtecl; 
and ihc power that Restrained the moon in her orbit, measured by the versed sines of 
that orbit, axipeared not to be quite the same that was to be expected had it been the 
Xiower ot gtvivity alone by winch the moon was there influenced. Upon this disap- 
poiutaieiii, which made Sir Isaac suspect that this powei was partly lliLit of gravity 
and xiarLly tluit ol (Jartesius’s vortices, he threw aside the pajicr of his calcufatioii, 
and Aveiit to other studies. However, some tune afterwaid, when Monsieur Picart 
liad much more exactly measured the eaith, and ioiind that a degree of a great cir¬ 
cle was si\ty-niiie and a half such miles. Sir Isaac, in turning over some of his lor- 
nier papers, lighted upon this old imi^eifect cakulatioii, and, correcting his ioriiier 
error, discovered that this power, at the true correct distance ot tbe inoon fioin the 
earth, not only tended to the earth’s centre, a?* did the coimnou xiowoi of gravity 
Wdth ns, but was exactly ot the right quantity; aud that if a stone was carried up to 
the moon, or to sixty senn-diameters of the earth, and let fall downward hy its grav¬ 
ity, and the moon’s own menstrual motion was stopped, and she was let tall hy that 
liower winch bidoro lotained her in her orbit, they would exactly fall towaids the 
same point, and with tin* same velocity; which was therefore no other power than 
that ot gi-avity. And since that power aiipeared to extend as far as the moon, at 1he 
distance ot 240,000 miles, it was but natural or rathoi necessary, to siqipose it might 
roach twice, thrice, four times, <fec. the same distance with the same climmution, ac¬ 
cording to the squares of such distances x>"i‘pt*tuallY: which nohle discovery xiroved 
the haiipy occasion of the invention of the wondeiiul Newtonian philosophy. 

•DU. WILLIAM NICOLSON—DR. MATTHEW TINDAL—NICHOLAS TINDAL— 
DR. HUMPHREY PRIDEAUX. 

Dr. 'William Nicolson (1655-1727), successiyely bishop of Car¬ 
lisle and Londonderry, and, lastly, archbishop of Cashel, was a 
learned anuquary and investigator of our early records. He pub¬ 
lished ‘Historical Libraries of England, Scotland, and Ireland’—col¬ 
lected into one volume, in 1776—being a detailed catalogue or list of 
l)ooks and manuscripts referring to the history of each nation. He 
also wrote ‘An Essay on the Border Laws,’ ‘A Treatise on the Laws 
of the Anglo-Saxons,’ and ‘A Description ot Poland and Denmark.’ 
The only firofessional works of Dr. Nicholson are a preface to Chaui- 
berlayne’s ‘ Polyglott of the Lord’s Prayer,’ and some able pamphlets 
on the Bangorian Controversy. 

Dr, Matthew Tindal (1657-1733) was a zealous controversialist, 
in times when controversy was pursued with much keenness by men 
fitted for higher duties. His first attacks were directed against priestly 
power, hut he ended in opposing Christianity itself; and Paine and 
other later writers against revelation have drawn some of their 
weapons from the armoury of Tindal. Like Dryden and many others, 
Tindal embraced the Roman Catholic religion when it became fash¬ 
ionable in the court of James II.; but lie abjured it in 1687, and 
afterwards became an advocate under Wiidam III. from whom he 
received a pension of £200 per annum. He wrote several political 
and theological tracts, but the work by which he is chiefly known is 
entitled ‘ Christianity as Old as the Creation, or the Gospel a Repub- 
licalion of the Religion of Nature’ (1730). The tendency of this 
treatise is to discredit revealed religion: it was answered by Dr. 
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Wateiiand; and Tindal replied by reiterating liis former statements 
and arguments He wrote a second volume to this work shortly be¬ 
fore bis death, but Or. Gibson, the bishop of London, interfered, and 
prevented its publication. 

After the death of Tindal, it appeared from his will that he had 
left a sum of £2000 to Budgell—already noticed as one of the writers 
of the * Spectator ^—but this sum was so disproportioned to the tes¬ 
tator’s means, that Budgell was accused of forging tbe will, and Tin- 
dal’s nephew got it set aside. The disgrace consequent on this trans¬ 
action is supposed to have been the primary cause of Budgell’s com- 
miting suicide. The nephew, Nicholas Tinpal (1C87-1774), was a 
Fellow of Trinity College, and chaplain of Greenwich Hospital. He 
translated some works and was author of a continuation of Rapin’s 
' History of England.’ 

Another of tbe sceptical writers of this period was John Tolanb 
(1669-1722), author of * Christianity not Mysterious’ (1690), a work 
which occasioned much controversy. He wrote various treatises on 
theological and historical subjects, and was a learned but pedantic 
student, always in trouble and difficulties. His works were never 
collected, and are now forgotten. 

Dr. Humphrey Prideaux (1648-1724) was author of a still popu¬ 
lar and valuable work, the ‘ Connection of the History of the Old 
and New Testament,’ the first part of which was published in 1715, 
and the second in 1717. He wrote also a 'Life of Mahomet’ (1097), 
' Directions to Church-wardens ’ (1707), and ‘ A Treatise on Tithes ’ 
(1710). Prideaux’s ‘Connection’ is a work of great research, con¬ 
necting the Old with the New Testament by a luminous historical 
summary. Few books have had a greater circulation, and it is in¬ 
valuable to all students of divinity. Its author was highly respected 
for his learning and piety. He was archdeacon of Suffolk, and^ at 
one time Hebrew lectm'er at Christ Church, Oxford. His extensive 
library of oriental books has been preserved in Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
to which college it was presented hy himself. 

earl op SHAFTESBURY. 

Two distinguished philosophical writers adorn this period, Shaftes¬ 
bury and Berkeley. Both were accomplished and elegant authors, 
and both, in their opinions, influenced other minds. The moral seme 
of the former was adopted by Hutcheson, and the idealism of Berke¬ 
ley was reproduc<Tl by Hume. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, the third Earl of Shaftesbury, was l)orn 
in London in 1671. After a careful private education, he travelled for 
some time, and in 1693 entered the House of Commons. Five years 
afterwards, he repaired to Holland, and cultivated the society of 
Bayle and Le Clerc. On his return, he succeeded to the earlck^ni, 
and spoke frequently in the House of Lords. All bis parliamentary 
appearances were creditable to his talents, and honourable to bis taste 
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and feelings. His first publication was in 1708, ‘ A Letter on Enthu¬ 
siasm,’ prompted by the extravagance of the French prophets, whose 
zeal had degenerated into intolerance. In 1709, appeared his ^ Mor¬ 
alists, a Philosophical Rhapsody,’ and ‘ Bensus Communis,’ an essay 
upon the freedom ot wit and humour In this latter production lie 
vindicates the use of ridicule as a test of truth. In 1710, he pub¬ 
lished another slight work, a ‘ Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author.’ 
Soon afterwards, ill health compelled Lord Shaftesbury to seek a 
warmer climate. He fixed on Naples, where he died hi February 
1713, at the early age of forty-two. A complete collection of bis 
works was published in 1716, in three volumes, under the general title 
of ‘ Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times.’ 

The style of Shaftesbuiy lofty and musical He bestowed great 
pains on the construction of his sentences, and the labour is too ap¬ 
parent. Desirous also of blending the nobleman and man of the 
world with the author, a tone of assumption and familiarity deforms 
some of his arguments and illustrations. He was an ardent admirer 
of the ancients, and, in his dialogue entitled ‘ The Moralist,’ has 
adopted in a great measure the elevated style of his favorite Plato. 
With those who hold in like estimation the works of that ‘ divine 
philosopher,’ and who are willing to exchange continuity, precision, 
and simplicity, for melody and stateliness of diction, ‘ The Moralists’ 
cannot fail to be regarded, as it was by Leibnitz and Monboddo, with 
enthusiastic admiration. 

Tlie religious tendency of Shaftesbury’s writings has been exten¬ 
sively discussed. That he is a powerful and decided champion 
against the atheists is universally admitted; but with respect to his 
opinion of Christianity, different views have been entertained. A 
perusal of the ‘ Characteristics ’ will make it evident that much of 
the controversy which the wmrk has occasioned has arisen from the 
inconsistent opinions expressed in its different parts. Pope informed 
Warburton, that to his knowledge the ‘Characteristics’ had done 
much harm to revealed religion The poet himself was a diligent 
reader of the work, as appears from his ‘ Essay on Man.’ 

As a moralist, Lord Shaftesbury holds the conspicuous place of 
founder of that school of philosophers by whom virtue and vice are 
regarded as naturally and fundamentally distinct, and who consider 
man to be endowed with a ‘ moral sense’ by which these are discrimi¬ 
nated, and at once approved of or condemned, without reference to 
the self-interest of him who judges. In opposition to Hobbes, he 
maintains that the nature of man is such as to lead to the exercise of 
benevolent and disinterested affections in the social state; and be 
earnestly inculcates the doctrine, that virtue is more conducive than 
vice to the temporal happiness of those who practice it. He speaks 
of ‘conscience, or a natural sense of the odiousness of crime and in¬ 
justice;’ and remarks, that as, in the case of objects of the external 
senses, ‘ the shapes, motions, colours, and proportions of these latter 
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being presented to oiir eye, there necessarily results a beauty or 
deformity, according to the diflFerent measure, arrangement, and dis- 
l^osition of their several parts; so, in behaviour and actions, when 
pre.sented to our understanding, there must be found, of necessity, an 
apparent ditference, according to the regularity and irregularity of 
the subjects.’ *The mind,’ says he, ‘feels the soft and harsh, the 
agreeable and disagreeable, in the affections; and finds a foul and fair, 
a harmonious and a dissonant, as really and truly here, as in any 
musical numbers, or in the outward forms or representations of sen¬ 
sible things. Nor can it withhold its admiration and ecstasy, its aver¬ 
sion and "scorn, any more in what relates to one than to the other of 
these subjects.’ ‘ j&owever false or corrupt it be within itself, it finds 
the difference, as to beauty and comeliness, between one heart and 
another; and accordingly, in all disinterested cases, must approve in 
some measure of what is natural and honest, and disapprove what is 
dishonest and corrupt.’ This doctrine, which in the pages of Shaftes¬ 
bury is left in a very impeifect state, has been successively iollowed 
out by Dr. Hutcheson of Glasgow, and subsequently adopted and 
illustrated by Reid, Stewart, and Brown. 

Platonic Representation of the Beale of Beauty and Lo'oe.—Prom 
The ‘ Moralists.’ 

I have now abetter idea of that melancholy you discovered; and notwithstanding 
the humorous turn you were pleased to give, I am persuaded it hasaditferonttoiincla- 
tion from any of those fantastical causes I then assigned to it. Love, doubtless, is 
at the bottom, but a nobler love than such as common beauties inspiie. 

Here, in my turn, I began to laise my voice, and imitate the solemn way you had 
been teaching me. Knowing as you arc (continued I.) well knowing and experienced 
in all the degrees and orders of beauty, m all the mysterious charms oi the particular 
forms, you nse to what is more general; and with a larger heart, and mind more 
comxirehensive. yon generously seek that which is highest ni the kind. Not ca])tiva> 
ted by the lineaments of a fair face, or the well-drawn proportions of a human body, 
you view the life itself, and embiace rather the mind which adds the lustre, and 
renders chiefly amiable. 

Nor is the enjoyment of such a single beauty suffleient to satisfy such an aspiring 
soul. It seeks how to combine more beauties, and by what coalition of these to torin 
a beautiful society. It views communities, friendships, relations, duties; and con¬ 
siders by what harmony of particular minds the general harmony is composed, and 
commonweal established. Nor satisfied even with public good in one coininuiiity ot 
men, it frames itself a nobler object, and with enlarged affection seeks the good of 
mankind. It dwells with pleasure amidst that reason and those ortlers on which this 
fair correspordence and goodly interest is established. Laws, constitutions, civil and 
religious rites; wliatevei civilises or polishes rude mankind; the sciences and arts, 
philosophy, morals, virtue ; the flourishing state of human alftiirs, and the perfection 
of human nature: these are its delightful prospects, and this charm of beauty which 
attracts it. 

Still ardent in this pursuit—such is its love of order and perfection—^it rests not 
here, nor satisfies itself with the beauty of a part, but extending further its com¬ 
municative bounty, seeks the good of all, and affects the interest and prosperity of 
the whole. True to its native world and higher country, ’tis heie it seeks order and 
perfection, wisliing the best, and hoping still to find a just and wise administration. 
And since all hope of this were vain and idle, if no Universal Mind presided; since, 
without such a supreme intelligence and providential care, tlio distracted universe 
must be condemned to suffer infinite calamities, ’’tis hero the generous mind labonis 
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to discover that healiiijj cause by which the interest of the whole is securely estab¬ 
lished, the beauty ot things, and the universal order happily sustained. 

This, Paleinon, is the labour of your soul; and this its luclaucholy : when unsiic- 
cesslully pursuing the supreme beauty, it meets with daikening clouds which inter¬ 
cept its sight. Monsters arise, not those fiom Lihjan deserts, but iroin the heart ot 
man more fertile, and with then horrid aspect cast au unseemly reliection upon 
natiiio. She, helpless as she is thought, and working thus absiiidly, is coiitemued, 
the goveinmeut ot the world ariaigned, and Deity made void. iMuch is alleged in 
answer, to shew why nature errs; and when she seems most iguoiaut or peiverse in 
her productions, I assert her even then as wise and piovident as in hei goodliest 
woiks. Eor his not then that men complam of the w'oild’s older, oi abhoi the face 
of things,-when they sec various interests imxed and iiitiuioinig; natures subor¬ 
dinate, of different kinds, opposed one to another, and in their diiieieiit operations 
submitted, the higher to the lower ’Tis, on the contiary, from this ordei of iiiie- 
nor and supcuor things that we admire the world’s beauty, ioiiuded thus on con¬ 
trarieties; whilst from such various and disagiecing principles a universal concoid 
is established. 

Thus m the several orders of terrestrial forms, a resignation is reqiiiied—a sacri¬ 
fice and mutual yielding of natures one to another. T&e vegetables by their death 
sustain the animals, and animal bodies dissolved eniicli the earth, and raise again 
the vegetable w'orld The numerous insects are reduced by the superior kinds ot 
birds and beasts ; and those again are cheeked iiy man, w’ho in bis turn submits to 
other natures, and resigns bis form, a saciifice in common to the rest ot things. 
And if 111 natures so little exalted or pre-eminent above each othei, the sacrifice of 
interest can appear so just, how much more reasonably may all inferior natures be 
subjected to the superioi nature of the wmild ’—that worlcl, Palemon, which even 
now' transported you, w'hen the siiu’s fainting light gave way to these bright constel¬ 
lations, and left yon this wide systimi to contemplate, 

Heic are those law's which ought not. nor can submit to anything below. The 
central powers which hold the lasting orbs in their just poise and movement, must 
not be controlled to save a fleeting form, and rescue from the precipice a puny 
animal, wiiose brittle frame, how'ever protected, must of itself so soon dissolve. The 
ambient air, the mwuu'd vapours, the iinpendiug meteors, or whatever else nntri- 
mental or preservative of this earth, must operate m a natural course; and other 
good constitutions must submit to the good habit and constitutions of the all-sus- 
taiiiing globe. Let us not w'onder, therefore, if by oaithqnake, storms, pestilential 
blasts, nether or upper fires or fioods, the animal kinds arc oft afilicted, and whole 
species perhaps involved at once iii common mm. Korneed we w'onder if the in¬ 
terior form, the soul and temper, p^lrtakes ot this occasional deformity, and sympa¬ 
thises often with us cIcho iiartm-*!'. Who is there that can wondex citlu'r at the 
Sicknesses of sense or the dopi’avity of minds enclosed in such frail bodies, and 
dependent on such pervertible organs? 

Here, then, is that solution you require, and hence those seeming blemishes cast 
upon nature. Nor is there ought in this beside what is natural and good. ’Tis good 
which is predominant; and every corruptible and mortal nature, by its mortality and 
corruption, yields only to some better, and ah in common to that best and highest 
nature which is incorruptible and immortal.* 

God in the TTnvoerse. 

It is m vain for us to search the bulky mass of matter; seeking to know’- its na¬ 
ture ; how great the whole itself, or even how small its parts. If, knowing only 
some of the rules of motion, wo seek to trace it further, it is in vatu we follow it 
into the bodies it has i cached. Our tardy apprehensions fail us, and can reach noth¬ 
ing beyond the body itself, througli which it is difLu&ed. Wonderful bemg_ (if wc 
may call it so) w'hich bodies never receive, except from others w’hich lose it; nor 
ever lose, unless bv imparlingi1 to others. Even without change of place it has its 
force : and bodies big with motion labour to move, yet stir not; whilst they express 
au energy beyond onr compiehension 


^ This passage receives from Sir James Mackintosh, the high praise, ‘that there is 
scarcely any composition in our language more lofty in its moral and religious soatimonts, 
ui more exciuisiLcly eleyauc anu musioai m its diction, ’ 
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In vain too we pursne that phantom Time, too small, and yet too mighty for our 
exasp * when shrmldng to a narrow point, it escapes our hold, or mocks our scanty 
thought by swelling to eternity an object tmproportioned to om* capacity, as is thy 
bein* O thou ancient Cause! older than Time, yet young with fresh Eteiiiity. 

In vain we try to fathom tlie abyss of space, the seat of thy extensive being; of 
which no place is empty, no void which is not lull. 

In vain we labour to imderstand that principle of sense and thought, wdiich seem¬ 
ing- in us to depend so much on motion, yet diifers so much from it, and from matter 
itself, as not to suiter us to conceive how thought can more result from this, than 
this arise from thought. But thought we own pre-emiuent, and confess the reallest 
of beiu^-s: the only existence of w'hich wn are made sime of, by being conscious. 
All else^may be only dream and shadow. All which even sense suggests may be de¬ 
ceitful. The sense itself remains still; reason subsists ; and thought main tains its 
eldership of being. Thus are we in a manner conscious ol that original and exter¬ 
nal! v"exi stent thought, whence we derive our own. And thus the assurance w'o have 
of the existence of beings above our sense, and of Thee (the great exemplar of thy 
works) comes fiom Thee, the all-true and perfect, who hast thus communicated thy¬ 
self more immediately to us, so as in some manner to inhabit within our souls; 
Thou who art origmal soul, diffusive, vital m ah, inspiriting the whole ! 

BISHOP BEEEELEY. 

Db Geobob Bebkeley, to whom Pope assigned ‘every virtue 
under heaven; was born at Dysert Castle or Tower, on the banks of 
the Nore, near Thomastown, county of Kilkenny, March 12, 1684^5. 
He received, like Swift, his early education‘at Kilkenny School, and 
afterwards was entered of Trinity College, Dublin, where he was dis- 
tinf>-uished for proficiency in mathematical knowledge. He was ad¬ 
mitted a fellow in 1707. Two years afterwards, Berkeley published 
his ‘Essay towards a new Theory of Yision.’ ‘ The question ot the 
Essay,’ says Berkeley’s latest biographer, ‘ comes to this—What is 
really meant by our seeing things in ambient space ? Berkeley’s 
answer when developed may be put thus—What, before we reflected, 
we had supposed to be a seeing of real things, is not seeing really 
extended things at all, but only seeing something that is constantly 
connected with their extension; what is vulgarly called seeing 
them is, in fact, reading about them: when we are every day using 
our eyes we are virtually interpreting a book : when by sight we are 
determining for ourselves the actual distances, sizes, shapes, and situ¬ 
ations of things, we are simply translating the words of the universal 
and divine language of the senses.’^ This Essay was followed, in 
1710, by a ‘ Treatise concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge,’ 
which is ‘ a systematic assault upon scholastic abstractions, esi^ecial- 
ly upon abstract or unperceived matter, space, and time. It assumes 
that thesfi are the main cause of confusion and difficulty in the 
sciences, and of materialistic atheism.’ 

Berkeley’s theory of physical causation anticipates Hume while it 
consummates Bacon, and opens the way to the true conception of 
physical induction. In 1711, Berkeley, having in 1700 entered into 
holy orders, published a ‘ Discourse of Passive Obedience,’ a defence 

* Ijfe and IMters ofBerl'elev, by Professor A. G. Fraser Edinburgh, -who edited also 
a complete and excellent edition oi Berkeley’s Works, i vols. Oxlord, iWi. 
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of the Christian duty of not resisting the supreme ciyil power. This 
discourse gave rise to the opinion that Berkeley was a Jacobite, but 
he was in reality no party politician. In 1713, the retired philoso¬ 
pher visited London and wrote some papers for Steele’s ‘ Guardian.’ 
The same year he published his ‘ Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous,’ the design of which, he said, was plainly to demonstrate 
the reality and perfection of human knowledge, the incorporeal 
nature of the soul, and the immediate providence of a Deity, in op¬ 
position to sceptics and deists. In this work his ideal system was de¬ 
veloped in language singularly animated and imaginative. He now 
became acquainted with Swift, Pope, Steele, and the other members 
of that brilliant circle, by whom he seems to have been sincerely be¬ 
loved. He accompanied the Earl of Peterborough, as chaplain and 
secretary, in his embassy to Sicily, and afterwards travelled on the 
continent as tirtor to Mr. Ashe, son of the Bishop of Clogher. This 
second excursion engaged him upwards of four years. While abroad, 
we find him writing thus justly and finely to Pope : ‘As merchants, 
antiquaries, men of pleasure, <fec. have all different views in travel¬ 
ling, I know not whether it might not be worth a poet’s while to 
travel, in order to store his mind with strong images of nature. 
Green fields and groves, flowery meadows, and purling streams, are 
nowhere in such perfection as in England ; but if you would know 
lightsome days, warm suns, and blue skies, you must come to Italy; 
and to enable a man to describe rocks and precipices, it is absolutely 
necessary that he pass the Alps.’ 

While at Paris, Berkeley visited the French philosopher Male- 
branche, then in ill health, from a disease of the lungs. A dispute 
ensued as to the ideal system, and Malebranche was so impetuous in 
argument, that he brought on a violent increase of his disorder, 
which carried him off in a few days. This must have been a more 
than ideal disputation to the amiable Berkele}^, who could not but 
be deeply afflicted by such a tragic result. On his return he pub¬ 
lished a Latin tract, ‘ De Motu,’ and an essay on the fatal South-sea 
Scheme, in 1720 Pope introduced him to the Earl of Burlington, 
and by that nobleman he was recommended to the Duke of Grafton, 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. His grace made Berkeley his chaplain, 
and afterwards ap])ointed him to the deanery of Derry. It was soon 
evident, however, that personal aggrandisement was never an object 
of interest with this benevolent philosopher. He had long been cher¬ 
ishing a project, which he announced as ‘a scheme for converting 
the savage Americans to Christianity, by a college to he erected in the 
Summer Islands, otherwise called the Isles of Bermuda.’ In this col¬ 
lege he most ‘exorbitantly proposed,’ as Swift humorously remarked, 
‘ a whole hundred pounds a year for himself, forty pounds for a fel¬ 
low and ten for a student’ No anticipated difficulties could, daunt 
him, and Ife communicatetl his enlhusiasin to others. Coadjutors 
were obtained, a royal charter was granted, and Sir Robert Walpole 
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promised a sum of £20,000 from tlie government to promote the un¬ 
dertaking. In January, 1729, Berkeley and his friends sailed for 
Bhode Island, where be bad some idea of purchasing land, as an in¬ 
vestment for Bermuda, and perhaps also of establishing a friendly 
correspondence with influential FTew Englanders. Newport was 
then a flourishing town, and Berkeley resided there till July or Au¬ 
gust, when be removed to the valley in the interior of the island, 
where he had bought a tarm (ninety-six acres) and built a bouse. He 
lived tbe life of a recluse in Bbode Island, but applied bimself to bis 
literary and philosopbical studies. 

Tbe estate at Bermuda bad been purchased and the public money 
was due, but Walpole declined to advance the sum promised, and the 
project was at an end Berkeley returned to Europe, and was in 
London in February 1732. Next month appeared tbe largest oi his 
works, ‘Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher,’ a series of moral and 
philosopbical dialogues. Fortune again smiled on Berkeley : be be¬ 
came a favourite with Queen Caroline, and, in 1784, was appointed 
to tbe bishopric of Cloyiie. Lord Chesterfield atterwards offered 
him the see of Clogher, which was double tbe value of that of Cloyne, 
but be declined the preferment. Some useful tracts were afterwards 
published by tbe bishop, including one on tar-water, which be con¬ 
sidered to possess high medicinal virtues. Another of bis works is 
entitled ‘The Querist; containing several Queries proposed to tbe 
Consideration of tbe Public.’ In 1752, be removed with bis family 
to Oxford, to superintend tbe education of one of bis sons ; and, con¬ 
scious of tbe impropriety of residing apart fi’om bis diocese, be en¬ 
deavoured to exchange bis bishopric for some canonry or college at 
Oxford. Failing of success, he wrote to resign bis bishopric, worth 
£1400 per annum ; but the king declared that be should die a bishop, 
though he gave him liberty to reside where be pleased. This inci¬ 
dent is honourable to both parties. In 1758 the good prelate died 
suddenly at his residence at Oxford, while sitting on a couch in the 
midst of his family. His remains were interred in Christ Church, 
where a monument was erected to bis memory 

Tbe life of Berkeley presents a striking picture of patient labour 
and romantic enthusiasm, of learning and genius, benevolence and 
worth. His dislike to the pursuits and troubles of ambition are thus 
expressed by him to a friend in 1747: ‘In letter from England, 
which I told you came a week ago, it was said tlmt several ol our 
Irish bishops were earnestly contending for the primacy. Pray, who 
are they ? I thought Bishop Stone was only talked of at present. 1 
ask this question merely out of curiosity, and not from any interest, 
I assure you. I am no man’s rival or competitor in this matter. 1 
am not in love with feasts, and crowds, and visits, and late boms, and 
strange faces, and a burry of affairs often insignificant. For my own 
private satisfaction, I bad rather he master oi my time than wear a 
diadem. 1 repeat these things to you, that I may not seem to have 
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declined all steps to the primacy out of singularity, of pride, or stu¬ 
pidity, but from solid motives. As for the argument from the oppor¬ 
tunity of doing good, I observe that duty obliges men in high station 
not to decline occasions of doing good ; but duty doth not oblige men 
to solicit such high stations.’ He was a poet as well as a matlu-ma- 
tician and philosopher, and had he cultivated tlie lighter walks of 
literature as diligently as he did his metaphysical and abstract spec¬ 
ulations, he might have shone with lustre in a field on which he hut 
rarely entered. When inspired with his transatlantic mission, he 
penned the following fine moral verses, that seem to shadow forth 
the fast accomplishing greatness of the New World: 

Verses on the Prospect of Planting Arts and Learning in America. 

The Muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands now waits a better time. 

Producing subjects worthy fame. 

In happy climes, where from the genial sun 
Ari H virgin earth, such scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 

And fancied beauties by the true: 

In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 

Where natuie guides and virtue rules, 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and schools: 

There shall be sung another golden age, 

The rise of empire and of arts. 

The good and great inspiring epic rage. 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 

Such as she bred when fresh and young, 

W'hen heavenly flame did animate her clay. 

By future poets shall he sung. 

W'estward the course of empire takes its way; 

The tour fii-st acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 

Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 

The works of Berkelev form an important landmark in metaphysi¬ 
cal science. At first, liis valuable and original ‘ Theory of Yision’ 
w\as considered a philosophical romance, yet his doctrines are now- 
incorporated with every system of optics. The chief aim of Berkeley 
was ‘to distinguish the immediate and natural objects of sight from 
the seemingly mstantaneous conclusions which experience and habit 
teach us to dniw from them in our earliest infancy; or, in the more 
concise metaphysical language of^ a later peyiod, to draw the line 
between the original and the aci^uiredperceptions of the eye.’'^ The 
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ideal system of Berkeley was written to expose the sophistry of 
materialism, but it is defectiyo and erroneous. lie attempts to proye 
that extension and figure, hardness and softness, and all other sensible 
qualities are mere ideas of the mind, which cannot possibly exist in 
an insentient substance—a theory which, it has been justly remarked, 
tends to unhinge the whole frame of the human understanding, by 
shakino* our confidence in those principles of belief which form an 
essential part of its constitution. Our ideas he ‘evidently considered 
not as states of the individual mind, but as separate things existing m 
it and capable of existing in other minds, but in them alone; and it 
is’ in consequence of these assumptions that his system, if it were 
to be considered as a system of scepticism, is chiefly defective. But 
having, as he supposed, these ideas, and conceiving that they did not 
perish when they ceased to exist in his mind, since the same ideas 
recurred at intervals, he deduced, from the necessity which there seem¬ 
ed for some omnipresent mind, in which they might exist during the 
intervals of recurrence, the necessary existence of the Deity; and if, 
indeed, as he supposed, ideas be something different from the mind 
itself, recurring only at intervals to created minds, and incapable of 
existing' but in mind, the demonstration of some infinite omnipresent 
mind in which they exist during these intervals of recurrence to finite 
minds, must be allowed to be perfect. The whole force of tiie pious 
demonstration, therefore, which Berkeley flattered himself with having 
urged irresistibly, is completely obviated by the simple denial, that 
ideas are anything more than the mind itself affected in a certain 
manner; since, in this case, our ideas exist no longer than our mind 
is aflfccted in that particular manner which constitutes each partic¬ 
ular idea; and to say that our ideas exist in the divine mind, would 
thus be to say, only, that our mind itself exists in the divine mind. 
There is not the sensation of colour in addition to the mind, nor the 
sensation of fragrance in addition to the mind; but the sensation of 
colour is the mind existing in a certain state, and the sensation of 
fragrance is the mind existing in a different state.The style of 
Berkeley has been generally admired : it is clear and unaffected, witli 
the easy grace of the i3olished philosopher. A love of description 
and of external nature is evinced at times, and possesses something 
of the freshness of Izaak Walton. 

Industry.—From ^An Essay towards pre^oenting the Ruin of Great 
Britain^ written soon after the affair of the t:^ottth-sea Scheme.'' 

Industry is the nataral sure way to wealth ; this is so true, tliat it is impossible 
an industrious free people should want the necessaries and comroits of ble, or an 
idle enjoy them under any form of government. Money is so far useful to ,t.he pub¬ 
lic, as it promoteth industry, and credit having the same effect, is of the same value 
with money; but money or credit circulating through a nation from hand to hand, 
without producing labour and industry in the luhahitants, is dintct gaming. 

It is not impossible for cunniug men to make such plausible schenios, as may 

*I)r, Thomas Brown. 
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draw those who are less skilful into their own and the public ruin. But surely there 
is no man of sense and honesty but must see and own, whether he understands the 
game or not, that it is an evident ioUy for any pt-ople, instead of prosecuting the old 
iionest methods of industry and fiugality, to sit down to a public gainiug-table and 
play oh theii* money one to another. 

The more methods there are in a state for acqmrmg riches without industry or 
merit, the less tliere will be of either in that state : this is as evident as the luin that 
attends it. Besides, when money is shifted from hand to hand ni such a blind for¬ 
tuitous manner, that some men shall from nothing acquire in an instant vast estates, 
without the least deseit; while others are as suddenly stripped of plentiful fortunes, 
and left on the parish by their own avarice and credulity, w^hat cun be hoped for on 
the one hand but abandoned liixuiy and wantonness, 6 i on the other hut extreme 
madness and despair ? 

In short, all projects for growing rich by sudden and extraordinary methods, as 
they operate violently on the passions of men, and encourage them to despise the 
slow moderate gains that are to be made by an honest iiidnstiy, must be ruinous to 
the public, and even the winners themselves will at length be involved in the public 
ruin. . . . 

God grant the time be not near when men shall say : ‘ This island w^as once in¬ 
habited by a leligious, brave, sincere pc'ople, of plain iincorriipt manners, respecting 
inbred w’orth rather than titles and appearances, asseitors of libeity, loveis of their 
country, jealous of their own lights, and unwilling to lufiinge the lights of otheis : 
improvers of learning and useful arts, enemies to luxury, tender of other men’s 
lives, and prodigal of their own ; interior in nothing to the old Greeks or Romans, 
and superior to each of those people in the perfections of the other. Such were 
our ancestors dining their rise and greatness; but they degenerated, gi’ew servile 
flatterers of men in power, adopted Epiciuean notions, became venal, corrupt, in¬ 
jurious, ivhicli drew upon them the hatred of God and man, and occasioned their 
linal rum.’ 


Prejudices and Opinions. 

Prejudices are notions or opinions which the mind entertains without knowing 
the grounds and reasons of them, and which are assented to without examination. 
The first notions which take possession of the minds of men, wnth regard to duties 
social, moral, and civil, may therefore bo justly styled prejudices. The mind of a 
youn^ creature cannot remain empty ; if you do not put xnto it that which is good, 
it will be sure to receive that which is had. 

Bo w'hut you can, theie will still be a bias from education; and if so, is it not 
better tins bias should lie towards things laudable and useful to society ? Tins bias 
still opciates, although it may not alwmj's prevail. The notions first instilled have 
the caihest inlluence, take the deepest lOot, and gcneially are fuuud to give a colour 
and comploxiou to the subsequent lives of iinui, inasmuch as they aie in truth the 
great source of human actions. It is not gold, or honour, or power, that moves 
men to act, but the opinions they enteitain of those things. Hence it iollows, that 
if a magistrate should say: ‘ No matter what notions men embrace, I will take hoed 
to their actions,’ therein he shews his weakness ; for, such as are men’s notions, 
such will be their deeds. 

For a man to do as he would be done by, to love his neighbour as himself, to 
honour his superiors, to believe that God scans all his actions, and will rewnrd or 
punish them, and to think that he w'ho is guilty of falsehood or injustice hurts Inin- 
self moie thau auy one else; aio not these such notions and piiiiciples as every wise 
govcanoi* or legislator would covet above all things to have fliml^ rooted in the inind 
of eveiy indiviliaal under his care? This is allowed even by the enemies of leligiou, 
who w'ould fam have it thoughi the offspring of state policy, honouring its useful¬ 
ness at the same time that they disparage its truth. What, therefore, cannot be 
acquired by every man’s leasoning, must be introduced by precept, and riveted by 
custom; that is to say, the bulk of manldnd must, in all civilised societies, have 
their minds, by timely instruction, well-seasoned and furnished wnth propei notions, 
which, although the grounds or proofs thereof be unknown tc^ them, wJl neverthe¬ 
less mllui'nce"their conduct, and so lar render thiun useiul members oi tlie state. 
But If you strip men of these then notions, oi, if you will, prejudices, with regard 
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to modesty, decency, justice, cTiarity, and tlie like, you will soon find them'so many 
monsters utterly unfit for human society. ^ 

I desire it may be considered that most men want leisure, opportnuity, or laculties, 
to derive conclusions fiom then* principles, and establish morality on a foundaticm of 
human science. True it is—as St. Paul observes—that the ‘invisible things or God, 
from the creation of the world, aie cleaily seen;’ and from thence the duties of 
natural religion may be discovered. But these things are seen and discovered by 
those alone w'ho open their eyes and look narrowly for them. Now, if you look 
throuo-hout the world, you shall find but few' of these narrow inspectors and in- 
quirei^ very few' who make it Their business to analyse opinions, and pm sue them 
to their rational source, to examine whence tiuths spring, and how they are in¬ 
ferred In short, vou shall find all men full of opinions, but knowledge only in a few^ 
It IS impossible, from the natuie and circumstances of humankind, that the mul¬ 
titude should be philosopheis, or that they should know' things in their causes. We 
see every day that the rules, or conclusions alone, are snfiicient for the shopkeeper to 
state his account, the sailor to navigate his ship, or the carpenter to incasiiic ins 
timber; none of winch understand the theory, that is to say, the grounds and reasons 
either of anthmetic or geometry. Even so in moral, political, and religious matters, 
it IS manifest that the rules and opinions early imbibed at the first daw'ii or under¬ 
standing, and without the least glimpse of science, may yet produce excellent ciiects, 
and be very useful to the wmrld ; and that, in fact, they are so, wall be very visible to 

everv one w^ho shall observe what passeth round about him. t . 

It mavnot be amiss to inculcate, that the difference between prejudices and othei 
opinions doth not consist lu this, that the former are false, and the latter true ; but m 
tins, that the former are taken upon tiust, and the latter acquired by reasoning. lie 
who hath been taught to behove the immortality of the soul, may be as right 111 his 
notion, as he w'ho hath reasoned himself into that opinion. It will then by no means 
follow, that because this or that notion is a prejudice, it must be therefoiefalse, f he 
not distinguishing between prejudices and eirois is a pi evading oversight among our 
modern fieethinkers. . , 1 • 

There may be, indeed, certain mere prejudices or opinions which, hm'ing no 
leasons either assigned or assignable to support tbcni, aic nevertheless entertamed 
by the mind, because they are intruded betimes into it. Such may be supposod. 
false, not because they w^ere early learned, or leained without their reasons, but be¬ 
cause there are in truth no reasons to be given for them. , , , 

Certainlv if a notion may be concluded false because it was early imbibed, or be¬ 
cause it IS with most meif an object of belief rather than of knowledge, one may by 
the same 1 easoning conclude several propositions of Euclid to be false. A simple 
apprehension of conclusions, as taken in themselves, wdthont the deductions of 
science, is w'hat falls to the share of mankind in general. Religious awe, the pre¬ 
cepts of parents and ma'^ters, the wisdom of legislatures, and the accumula.ea ex¬ 
perience of ages, suprily the place of proofs and reasonings w'lth the vulgar 01 nil 
ranks ; I -svould say that discipline, national constitution, and laws Iminau orBivme, 
are so many plain landmarks which guide them into the paths wherein it is presumed 
they ought to tiead. 


From ’‘Maxims concerning Patriotism, 

A man w'lio hath no sense of God or conscience, would you make such a one 
guaidian to your child ? If not, why guardian to the state ? 

A fop or man of pleasure makes but a scurvy patriot. 

lie who says there is no such thing as an honest man, you may be sure is himself 
a knave. 

The patriot aims at his private good in the public. The knave makes the public 
subservient to his private interest. The former considers himself as part of a w'hole, 
the latter considers himself as the whole. 

Moral evil is never to he committed; physical evil maybe incurred cither to avoiu 
a greatc'r evil, or to procure a good. 

When the heart is right, there is true patriotism. 

The fawning courtier and the surly squire often »ieau the same thing—each his 
own intciest. 

Ferments of the woist kind succeed to peifect inaction. 
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THE KEY. JOHN NOEHIS. 

Tlie Rey. John Kokhis (1057-1711), an English J^latonist and 
‘ mystic divine,’ was one of the earliest opponents of the philosophy 
of Locke. Hallam characterises him as ‘ more thoroughly Platonic 
than Malcbranche, to whom, however, he pays great deference, and 
adopts his fundamental liypothesis of seeing all things in God ’ liis 
first work, ‘A Collection of Miscellanies,’ 1078, was popular and went 
through several editions. It consists of poems, essays, discourses, 
and letters. In the preface to'this work, Norris says: ‘ It may appear 
strange, that in such a refining age as this, wherein all things sc'ein 
ready to receive their last turn and finishing stroke, poetry should be 
the only thing that remains unimproved.’ Yet Milton had only been 
dead four years, and Butler and Dryden were alive! Norris’s own 
poetry is quaint and full of conceits, but he has one simile which ^vas 
copied (or stolen) by two poets—Blair, author of ‘ The Grave,’ and 
Thomas Cami)bell (‘ Pleasures of Hope ’). 

How fading arc the 3oys we dote upon! 

Like apparitions seen and gone: 

But those which soonest take their flight, 

Aie the most exquisite and strong: ^ 

Like angel visits short and bright; 

Mortahty’s too weak to bear them long. 

^ Th& Parting. 

In another piece Norris repeats the image: 


Angels, as ’tis but seldom they appear, 

So neither do they make long stay; 

They do but visit and away. 

We may quote a few more lines containing poetic fancy and expres¬ 
sion: 

Bistance presents the ob]ects fair, 

With charming features and a graceful air, 

But when we come to seize th’inviting prey, 

Like a shy ghost, it vanishes away. 

So to th’ unthinking boy the distant sky, 

Seems on some mountain’s surface to rely: 

He with ambitious haste climbs th’ ascent. 

Curious to touch the fiimameiit; 

But when with an unwearied pace, 

Arrived lie is at the long wished-for place, 

With sighs, the sad event he does deplore— 

His Heaven is still as distant as before. 

The works of Norris are numerous: ‘ Tlie Picture of Love Unveiled,’ 
1682; ‘An Idea of Happiness,’ 1683; ‘ Practical Discourses,’ 4 vols 
1687; ‘ Discourses upon the Beatitudes,’ 1691; ‘A Philosophical Dis¬ 
course concerning the Immortality of the Soul,’ 1708. 
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Oti Perfect Happiness, 

Nothing does more constantly, more inseparabl]r, cleave to onr minds, than this 
desire of perfect and consummated happiness. This is the most excellent end of all 
our endeavours, groat prize, the great hope. This is the mark every man shoots 
at: and though we miss our aim never so otten, yet we will not, cannot give over, 
hut, like passionate lovers, take resolution from a repulse. The rest of our pas¬ 
sions are much at our own disposal; yield either to reason or time; we either 
argue ourselvos out of them, or at least outlive them. We are not always in love 
with pomp and giandeur, nor ahvays dazzled with the glittering of riches; and there 
IS a season when pleasure itself—that is, sensible pleasure—shall couit in vam. But 
the desire of perfect happiness has no intervals, no vicissitudes. It outlasts the 
motion of the pulse, and survives the rmns of the grave. ‘ Many waters cannot 
quench it, neither can the floods drown it.’ And now certainly God would never 
have planted such an ardent, such an importunate appetite m our souls; and, as it 
were, interwoven it with our very natures, had he not been able to satisfy it. 

I come now to shew wherein this perfect happiness does consist; concerning 
which, I affirm in the first place, that it is not to be found in anything we can enjoy 
in this life. The gieatest fruition we have of God here is imperfect, and consequent¬ 
ly unsatisfactory. And as for all other objects they are finite, and consequently, 
though never so fully enjoyed, cannot afford us perfect satisfaction. No, * man 
knoweth not the price thereof; neither is it fomid in the land of the living. The 
depth saith, It is not m me; and the sea saith, It is not with me ’ (Job xxviii. 13,14). 
The vanity of the creature has been so copiously discoursed upon, both by philoso¬ 
phers and divines, and withal is so obvious to every thinking man’s expenence, 
that I need not here take an inventory of the creation, nor turn Ecclesiastes after 
Solomon. I shall only add one or two remarks concerning the objects of secular 
happiness. The first is this, that the objects wherein men generally seek for 
happiness here, are not only finite in their nature, but also few in number, Indeed, 
could a man’s life be so contrived, that he should have a new pleasure still ready at 
hand as soon as he was grown weary of the old, and every day enjoy a virgin de;| 
light, he might then, perhaps, like Mr. Hobbes’s motion, and for a while think 
himself happy in this continued succession of new acquisitions. But, alas I nature 
does not treat us with this variety; the compass of our enjoyments is much shoiter 
than that of our lives, and there is a periodical circulation of our pleasures, as 
well as of our lives. The enjoyments of our lives run in a perpetual round, like the 
months in the calendar, but with, a quicker revolution; we dance like fairies in a 
circle, and om* whole life is but a nauseous tautology. Wc rise like the sun, and run 
the same course we did the day before; and to-morrow is but the same over again. 
... But there is another grievance which contributes to defeat our endeavours after 
perfect happiness in the enjoyment of this life; which is, that the objects wherein 
we seek it are not only finite and few, but that they commonly prove occasions of 
greater sorrow to us, than ever they afforded us content. This may be made out 
several ways, as from the labour of getting, the care of keeping, the fear of 
losing, and the like topics commonly insisted upon by others. But I waive 
these and fix upon another account less blown upon, and I think more material 
than any of the rest. It is this: that although the obj'ect loses that great appearance 
in the fruition which it had in the expectation, yet, after it is gone, it resumes it again. 
Now we, when w^e lament the loss, do not take our measures from that appearanci; 
which the object had in the enjoyment (as we should do to make our sorrow not 
exceed oiir happiness), but from that which it has m the reflection : and consequently 
we must needs be more miserable in the loss that we were happy m the enjoyiiumt. 

Eroin these and the like considerations, I think it will evidently appear, that this 
perfect happiness is not to be found in anything we can enjoy in this life. Wherein 
then does it consist? I answer positively m the full and entire fruition of God. lie, 
as Plato speaks, is the proper and principal end of man, the centre of our tendencr, 
the ark of qnr rest. He is the object which alone can satisfy the appetite of the 
most capacious soul, and stand the test of fruition to eternity, and to enj'oy him 
fully is perfect felicity, 
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MISCELLANEOtrs WRITERS. 

t>ANIEL DEFOE. 

The political contests of this period engaged a host of miscellane¬ 
ous writers. The most powerful and effective belonged to the Tory 
or Jacobite party; but the Whigs possessed one unflinching and 
prolific champion— Daniel Foe, or De Foe, as be chose afterwards 
to write his name—the father or founder of the English novel and 
author, it is said, of 254 separate publications I This excellent writer 
was a native of London, the son of a St. Giles butcher, and dissenter. 
Daniel was born in 1661, and was intended to be a Presbyterian min¬ 
ister, having with this view studied five years at a dissenters’ academy 
at Newington. He acquired a competent knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek classics, and afterwards added to these an acquaintance 
with the Spanish, Italian, and French languages. When the Mon¬ 
mouth insurrection broke out, Defoe followed the Duke’s standard 
On the failure of the enterprise, he escaped punishment, and entered 
on business as a wholesale trader in hosiery in Freeman’s Court, 
Cornhill. He next became a merchant-adventurer, and visited Spain 
and Portugal. He failed in business, and compounded with his 
creditors, who accepted a composition on his single bond. 

* He forced his way,’ he says, ‘^.through a sea of misfortunes, and 
reduced his debts, exclusive of composition, from £17,000 to less than 
£5000.’ He then became secretary to, and ultimately owner of works 
sit Tilbury for the manufacture of bricks and pantiles. This also was 
an unsuccessful undertaking, and Defoe lost by its failure a sum of 
£3000 Before this he had become known to the government of 
William III. as an able writer, and was appointed accountant to the 
Commissioners of the Glass Duty, which office he held from 1695 till 
the duty was suppressed in 1699. As an author, the first undoubted 
work by Defoe, though published anonymously, was a ‘ Letter on His 
Majesty’s Declaration for Liberty of Conscience ’ (1687) Defoe 
justly considered that the dictation of James II. suspending laws 
without the consent of parliament, was a subversion of the wliole 
government or constitution of the country. The Revolution coming 
soon after, Defoe was one of the steadiest supporters of its principles. 
In March 1698, he published a remarkable volume, An Essay upon 
Projects,’ in which various schemes and improvements are recom¬ 
mended, the work evincing great sagacity, knowledge and ingenuity. 
One of his projects was a savings-bank for the poor. In 1701, he 
made a great success. His ‘ True-born Englishman,’ a poetical satire 
on the foreigners, and a defence of King William and the Dutch, bad 
an almost unexampled sale. Eighty thousand pirated copies of the 
poems were sold on the streets. Defoe was in reality no poet, but he 
could reason in verse, and had an unlimited command of homely and 
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forcible language, 
quoted: 


Tbe opening lines of this satire have often been 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer. 

The devil always "builds a chapel there ; 

And ’twill be found upon examination. 

The latter has the largest congregation. 


Yarious political tracts followed from the active pen of our author. 
In 1703 he wrote an ironical treatise against the High-Church party, 
entitled ‘ The Shortest Way with the Dissenters,’ which was voted a 
libel by the Plouse of Commons ; and the author being apprehended, 
was fined, pilloried, and imprisoned. He wrote a hymn to the pil¬ 
lory (1704), -which he wittily styled 

A hicroglypic state-machine, 

Condemned to punish fancy in; 

and Pope alluded to the circumstance, exaggerating the punishment, 
with the spirit of a political partisan, not that of a friend to literature 
or liberty, in his ‘ Dunciad 

Earless on high stood unabashed Defoe. 

The political victim lay nearly tw^o years in, Newgate, during which 
he carried on his periodical work, ‘ The Review,’ published thrice a 
week The character of Defoe, notwithstanding his political perse¬ 
cution must have stood high ; for he was employed in 1706 by the 
cabinet ot Queen Anne on a mission to Scotland to advance the great 
measure of the Union, of which M aftei wards wrote a history. He 
ao-ain tried his band at political irony, and issued three significant 
pamphlets— Reasons against the Succession of tlie House of Hano¬ 
ver •’ and ‘ What if the Pretender should Come ?’ and ‘An Answer 
to a Question that Nobody thinks of—viz: But what if the Queen 
should Die?’ These were all published in 1718, and ran through sev¬ 
eral editions. But neither Whig nor Tory could understand Defoe’s 
ironical writings. He was taken into custody, and had to find bail, 
himself in £800, and two friends in £400 each, to answer for the 

^^Idfrou^li tiie influence of Harley, Lord Oxford, however, Defoe 
obtained a pardon under the Gieat Seal, confuting tlie charges h) ought 
a<uiinst him, and exempting him from any consequences tliueatter 
on account of those publications. These disasters were supposed to 
have made Defoe withdraw altogether from politics; but in 1864 
certain letters were discovered in the State Paper Ofidce in Defoe’s 
handwriting, shewing that he was engaged on several political jour¬ 
nals in 1718. ‘In considering,’ he says, ‘which way I might be ren¬ 
dered most useful to the government, it was proposed by my Lord 
Townshend (Secretary of State) that I should still appear as if I were 
as before, under the displeasure of the government, and separated 
from the Whigs and that I might he now serviceable in a kind of 
disguise, than if I appeared openly.’ In this way he undertook to 
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take the sung out of three or four opposition papers, which by his 
management would be so disabled and eneivated as to do no mischief, 
or give any offence to the government.’ For this degrading secret 
service, Defoe was no doubt well rewarded, but there is reason to 
believe that it proved unfortunate in the end. His greatest literary 
triumph was yet to come. In 1719,appeared his ‘ Bobmson Crusoe.’ 
The extraordinary success of this work prompted him to write a 
variety of other ffctitious narratives and iniscclhmeous works—as 
‘Captain Singleton,’ 1720; ‘Duncan Campbell,’ 1720, ‘Moll Flan¬ 
ders,' 1721; ‘Colonel Jack,’ 1722; ‘ Keligious Couitship,’ 1722; 
‘ Journal ot the Plague Year,’ 1722; ‘Memoirs of a Cavalier,’ 1724; 
‘ Tour through Great Britain,’ 1724-27; ‘ Roxana,’ 1724 ; ‘ Political His¬ 
tory of the Devil,’ 1726 ; ‘ System of Magic,’ 1727; ‘ History of Appa¬ 
ritions,’ 1727 ; ‘ The Complete English Tradesman,’ 1727 ; ‘ Memoirs 
of Captain Carleton,’ 1728; &c. The life of this active and volumin¬ 
ous wuiter was closed in April 1731. 

It seems to have been one of continued struggle with want, diil- 
ness, persecution, misfortune, and disease. But, he adds in his last 
letter, ‘ Be it that the passage is rough and the clay stormy, by what 
way soever He please to bring me to the end of if, I desire to finish 
life with this temper of soul in all cases: Te Dcum Laudcmim.'^ 
Posterity has separated the wheat from the chaff of Defoe’s wrilings; 
his political tracts have sunk into oblivion; but his works ot fiction 
still charm by their air of truth, and the simple natural beauty of 
their style. As a novelist, he was the father of Richardson, and partl^^ 
of Fielding; as an essayist, he suggested the ‘Taller’ and ‘ Siiecta- 
tor;’ and in grave irony he may have given to Swift his first leKS^ons. 
The intensity of feeling characteristic of the clean—his merciless 
scorn and invective, and fierce misanthropy—were unknown to De¬ 
foe, who must have been of a cheerful and sanguine temperaiiieut; 
but in identifying himself with his personages, whether on sea or 
land, and depicting their adventures, lie was not inferior to bwht. 
His miagination had no visions of sui passing loveliness, nor any rich 
combinations of humour and eccentricity; yet he is equally at home 
in the plain scenes of English life, in the wars of the cavaliers, in the 
haunts of dissipation and infamy, in the roving adventures of the 
bucaneers, and in the appalling visitations of the Great Plague. The 
account of the plague has often been taken for a genuine and authen¬ 
tic history, and even Lord Chatham believed the ‘ Memoirs of a Cava¬ 
lier ’ to be a true narrative. In scenes of diablerie and witclicraft, he 
preserves the same unmoved and truth-like demeanour. The appa¬ 
rition of Mrs. Veal, at Canterbuiy, ‘the eighth of September 1705,’ 
seems as true and indubitable a fact as any that ever passed before 
our eyes. 

Unfortunately, the taste or circumstances of Defoe led him mostly 
into low life, and liis characters are geneially such as we cannot sym¬ 
pathise with. The whole arcana of roguery and villainy seem to 
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have been open to him. His experiences of Newgate were not with¬ 
out their use to the novelist. It might be thought that the good taste 
which led Defoe to write in a style of such pure and unpretending 
En«*hsh, instead of the inflated manner of vulgar writers, would have 
dictated a more careful selection of his subjects, and kept him from 
wmndering so frequently into the low and disgusting purlieus of vice. 
But this moral and tasteful discrimination seems to have been wholly 
wanting. He was too good and religious a man to break down the 
distinctions between virtue and crime. He selected the adventures 
of pirates, pickpockets, and other characters of the same worthless 
stamp, because they were likely to sell best, and made the most at¬ 
tractive narrative; but he nowhere holds them up tor imitation. He 
evidently felt most at home where he had to descend, not to rise, to 
his subject. The circumstances of Robinson Crusoe, his shipwreck 
and residence in the solitary island, invest that incomparable tale 
with more romance than any of his other works. ‘ Pathos,’ says Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘is not Defoe’s general characteristic; he had too little 
delicacy of mind. When it comes, it comes uncalled, and is created 
by the circumstances, not sought for by the author. The excess, lor 
instance, of the natural longing foi; human society which Crusoe 
manifests while on board of the stranded Spanish vessel, by falling 
into a sort of agony, as he repeated the words : “ Oh, that but one 
man had been saved !—oh, that there had been but one!” is in the 
highest degree pathetic. Tlie agonising reflections of the solitary, 
when he is in danger of being driven to sea, in his rash attempt to 
circumnavigate his island, are also affecting. 

To these striking passages may be added the description of Crusoe’s 
sensations on finding the footprint on the sand—an incident con¬ 
ceived in the spirit of poetiy. The character of Friday, though his 
appearance on the scene breaks the solitary seal of the romance, is a 
highly interesting and pleasing delineation, that gives a charm to 
savage life. The great success of this novel induced the author to 
write a continuation to it, in w^hicli Crusoe is again brought among 
the busy haunts of men ; the attempt was hazardous, and it proved a 
failure. The once solitary island, peopled by mariners and traders, 
is disenchanted, and becomes tame, vulgar, and commonplace. Tlie 
relation of adventures, not the delineation of character and passion, 
was the forte of Defoe. His invention of common incidents and 
situations seems to have been unbounded ; and those minute refer¬ 
ences ani> descriptions ‘ immediately lead us,’ as has been remarked 
by Dunlop in his ‘ History of Fiction,’ ‘ to give credit to the whole 
narrativev since we think they would hardly have been mentioned 
unless they had been true. The same circumstantial detail of facts 
IS remarkable in “ Gulliver’s Travels,” and we are led on by them to 
a partial belief in the most improbable narrations.’ The power of 
Defoe in feigning reality, or forging the JiaudwrlUng of natttre, as it 
has been forcibly termed, may be seen in the narrative of Mrs. Yeal’s 
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apparition. It was prefixed to a religious book, ‘Drelincourt on 
Death,’ and had the effect of drawing attention to an otherwise un¬ 
saleable and neglected work. The imposition was a bold one—per¬ 
haps the h ast defensible of all his inventions. 

Defoe is more natural even than Switt; and his style, though in¬ 
ferior in directness and energy, is more copious. He was strictly an 
original writer, with strong clear conceptions ever rising up in his 
mind, which he was able to embody in language equally perspicuous 
and forcible. He had both read and seen much, and ti ensured up an 
amount of knowledge and observation certainly not equalled by the 
store of any writer of that day. When we consider the misfortunes 
and sufferings of Defoe; that his spirit had been broken, and his 
means wasted, by persecution; that his health was struck down by 
apoplexy, and upwards of fifty-seven years had passed over him—his 
composition of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and the long train of fictions 
which succeeded it, must appear a remarkable instance of native 
genius, self-reliance, and energy of character. 

We subjoin a short specimen of Defoe’s irony. It was often too 
subtle and obscure for popular apprehension, but the following is at 
once obvious and ingenious. 

What if the Pretender should Come ? 

Givo us leave, 0 people of Great Britain, to lay before you a little sketch of your 
futiuo felicity, under the auspicious reign of such a glorious prince as we all hope 
and believe the Pieiender to be. First, you are to allow, that by such a just and 
righteous shutting up of the Exchequer In about seven years’ time, he may be siqi- 
posed to have received about forty millions sterling from Ins people, which not being 
to he found in specie in the kingdom, will, for the benefit of circulation, enable him 
to ti'easure up infinite funds of wealth in foreign banks, a prodigious mass of for¬ 
eign bullion, gold, jewels, and plate, to be ready in the Tower or elsewhere, to be 
issued npou future emergency, as occasion may allow. This prodigious wealth will 
necessarily have these happy events, to the infinite satisfaction and advantage of the 
whole nation, and the benefit of which I hope none will be so unjust or uugratefnl 
to deny. 1 , It will for ever after deliver this nation fiom the burden, the expense, 
the fonnaUly, and the tyranny of paihaments. No one can peihaps at the first view 
be rightly sensible of the many advantages of this article, and from how mauy mis- 
chiets it will deliver this nation. How the country gentlemen wiU be no longei 
harassed to come, at the command of every court occasion, and upon every sam- 
mons by the prince’s proclamation from their families and other occasions, w in thcr 
they can be spared from their wives, &c. or no, or whether they can trust then- 
wives behind them or no ; nay, whether they can spare money or no foi the journey, 
or whether they must come carriage paid or no ; then they will no more be unneces¬ 
sarily exposed to long and hazardous journeys in the depth of winter, from the remot¬ 
est corners of the island, to come to London, just to give away the country’s money 
and go home again ; all this will be dispensed with by the kind and gracious man¬ 
agement of the Pretender, wheel he, God bless us ! shall be our most gracious sov¬ 
ereign. 2. In the happy consequence of the demise of parliaments, the country ^^’1H 
be eased of that intolerable biu-deu of travelling to elections, sometimes in the mid¬ 
dle ot their harvest, whenevex the writs ot elections arbitrarily summon them. 3 . 
And with them the poor gentlemen will be eased of that abominable grievance ot the 
nation, viz. the expense of elections, by which so many gentlemen of estates have 
been ruined, so many innocent people', of honest principles before, ha,ve been de¬ 
bauched and made mercenary, partial, ptxjured, and been blinded with bribes to sell 
their country and liberties to who bids most. It is well known how often, and yet how 
m yarn, tills distemper has been the constant concern of parhament for many ages 
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to euro and to provide siifficleut remedies for. Now, if ever, the effect,nal remedy 
for tins is touud out, to the inexpressible advantage of the whole nation ; and this, 
nerliaps is the only cure for it that the nature of the disease will admit of ; ivhat 
terrible havoc has this kind of trade made among the estates of the gentry and the 
moials of The common people 1 How has it kept alive the factions and divisions of 
the country people, keeping them in a constant agitation, and in tnennial commo¬ 
tions ? so, that, what with forming new inteiosts and cultivating old, the heats and 
animosities never cease among the people. But once set the Pretender upon the 
throne, and let the Innda be but happily stopped, and paid into Ins hmids, that he 
may lie 111 no more need of a parliament, and all these distempers will be cured as 
oiiectnally as a fever is cured by cutting off the head, or a halter cures the bleeding 
at the nose. 


The Great Plague in London. 

Much about the same time I walked out into the fields towards Bow, £017 1 had a 
great mind to see how tilings weie managed in the river and among tlie slnps ; and 
as I had sonic concem 111 shipping, I had a notion that it had been one of the best 
Avays of securing one’s self from the intection to have retiied into a ship; and mus- 
how to satisfy my curiosity in that point, I turned away over the Helds, fioiii 
Bow to Bromley, and down to Blackwail, to the stairs that are theic for landing or 
talcing Avater. „ .4. , , 

Here X saw a poor man Avalkiug on the bank or sea-AA^all, as they call it, by him- 
selL 1 walked a while also about 7 seeing the houses all shut up; at last I tell into 
some talk at a distance, Avith this poor man First I asked him how people did 
thereabouts. ‘Alas I sir,’ says ho, ‘almost desolate; ail dead or sick. Here arc 
vei Y tew families in this pait, or m that village ’—pointing at Poplar—‘ where ha I of 
them are dead already, and the lest sick.’ 'Ihien ho, pointing to one lioiise : • ihero 
they are all dead,’ said he, ‘ and the house stands open; nobody dales go into 11. A 
poor thief.’ sa^'s he, ‘ventured m to steal something, but he paid dear tor his theft, 
tor he was carried to the churchyard too, last night.’ Then ho pointed to several 
other houses. ‘There,’ says he, ‘they are all dead—^the man and his AAufe and ma' 
chilcli’en. There,’ says he, ‘ they are shut up ; you see a wntchnuin at the door; and 
so of other houses.’ ‘ Why,’ says I. ‘what do you hero all alone V ‘ hy,’ says he, 
‘lam a poor desolate man; it hath pleased God I am not yet visited, though my 
family is, and one of my children dead.’ * Hoav do you mean then,’ said I, ‘that you 
are not visited?’ * Why,’ says he. ‘that is my house ’—pointing to a very little low- 
boaided house—‘ and there my poor wife and two children live,’ said he, ‘ if they may 
be said to live; for my wife and one of the children aio visited, but I do not come at 
them.’ And Avith that word I saw the tears run very plentitiilly dovm his face ; and 
so they did doAAm mine too, I assure you. 

* But,’ said I, ‘ why do you not come at them ? How can you abandon your own 
flesh and blood?’ ‘ O, wi,’ says he, ‘ the Lord forbid. I do not abandon them ; I 
work tor them as muc’'' as I am able ; and blessed be the Lord, I keep them from 
Avaut.’ And Avitli that 1 obseived he lifted up liis eyes to heaven with a countenance 
that presently told me I had happened on a man that was no hypociite, but a serious 
relimous, good man ; and his ejaculation Avas an expression of Tiiiinkfuluess, that, in 
such a condition as he Avas m, he should he able to say liis family did not want. 
‘ Weil,’ says I, • honest man, that is a great mercy, as things go hoav A\ith the poor. 
But how do you live then, and Iioav are you kept Iroin the dreadful cahniiity that is 
uoAA’' upou us all?’ ‘ Why, sir,’ says he, ‘I am a Avaterman, and there is iny boat.’ 
says he; ‘ and the boat serves me for a house : I Avork in it in the day, and I sleep in 
It ill the night ; and Avhat I get I lay it down upon that stone,’ says he, shew ing me a 
broad stone on the other side of the street, a good way from his house ; ‘ rnd then,’ 
says he, ‘ I halloo and call to them till I make them hear, and they come and fctcii it.’ 

“* Well, friend,’ says I. ‘ but how can you get money as a Avatormau? Does any¬ 
body go by Avater these times ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ says he, ‘ ni the Avay I am employed, there does. Do you see there,’ 
says he, ‘five ships lie at anchor ?’—pointing doAAUi the river a good way beloAV tlu' 
tOAAm —‘anddo you see,’ says he, ‘eight or ten ships lie at the chain there, and at 
anchor yonder ?’— pointing above the town. ‘All those ships have families on board, 
of their niercliants and owners, and such like, who have locked themselves up, and 
live on hoard, close shut in, for fear of the infection; and I tend on them to fetch 
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tTiin^s for ^nem, carry letters, and do what is absolutely necessary, that they may 
not be obliged to come on shoie; and every night T fasten my boat on board one of 
ttio ship’s boats, and there I sleep by myself; and blessed be God, I am preserved 
hitherto.’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ friend, but will they let you come on board after you have been, 
on shore here, when tins has been such a terrible place, and so infected as it is?’ 

‘ Why, as to that,’ said he, ‘ I very seldom go up the ship-side, but deliver what I 
bring to their boat, or lie by the side, and they hoist it on boaid. It I did, I think 
they aie in no danger fiom me, tor I never go into any house on shore, or touch any¬ 
body, no, not of my own family; but I fetch provisions for them.’ 

^Nay,’ says I, ‘but that may be worse, for you must have those provisions of 
somebody or other; and since all this part ot the town is so mtected, it is dangerous 
so much as to speak with anybody; for the village.’ said I, ‘ is, as it were, the begin¬ 
ning ot London, though it be at somt^ distance fiom it.’ 

‘ That IS true,’ added he, ‘ but you do not understand me right. I do not buy pro¬ 
visions for them here ; I lowup to Greenwich, and buy fresh meat there, and some¬ 
times I row dowm the river to Woolwncli, and buy there ; then I go to single farm¬ 
houses on the Kentish side, where I am Ivuown, and buy fowls, aild eggs, and butter, 
and bring to the ships, as they direct mo, sometimes one, sometimes the other. I 
seldom come on shore here ; and I came only now to call my wife, and hear how my 
little family do, and mve them a little money which I received last night.’ 

‘ Poor man I’ said f, ‘ and how much hast thou gotten for them ?’ 

‘ I have gotten four shillings,’ said he, ‘ which is a great sum, as things go now 
with poor men; hut they have given me a bag of biead too, and a salt fish, and some 
flesh; so all helps out.’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ and have you given it them yet ?’ 

‘ No,’ said he, ‘ but I have called, and my wife has answered that she cannot come 
out yet; but in half an hour she hopes to come, and I am waiting for her. Poor 
woman r siws he, ‘she is brought sadly down; she has had a swelling, and it is 
broke, and I hope she will recover, hut I fear the child w’ill die; but it is the Lord!’ 
Here tie stopped, and wept very much. 

•Well, honest friend,’ .said I, ‘Ihou hast a sure comforter, if thou hast brought 
thyself to be lesigued to the will of God; He is dealing with us all in judgment.’ 

‘0 air,’ says he, ‘it is infinite mercy if any of us are spared ; and who am I to 
repine!’ 

‘ yny’st thou so,’ said I; ‘ and how much less is my faith than thme I’ And here 
mj’- heart smote me, suggesting how much better this poor man’s foundation wms, on 
wdiich he staid ni the danger, than mine; that he had nowhere to fly; that ho had a 
family to bind him to attendance, which I had not; and mine \va.s mere piesiimption, 
his a true dependence and a courage resting ou God; and yet, that he used all possi¬ 
ble caution for his safety, 

I turned a little way from the man while these thoughts engaged me; for indeed 
I could no more refrain from tears than he. 

At length, after some further talk, the poor woman opened the door, and called 
‘ Hobert, Robert;’ he answered, and bid her stay a few moments and he w oiild come; 
so he ran down the common stairs to his boat, and fetched up a sack in vhicli was 
the provisions he had biought from the ships; and when he retmned, he hallooed 
again; then he w^ent to the gi'cat stone winch he shewed me, and emptied the sack, 
and laid all out, everything by themselves, and then retired; aud his wile came with 
a little boy to fetch them away; and he called, and said, such a cajitam had sent such 
a thing, and such a captain such a thing; and at the cud adds : * God has sent it all; 
give thanks to Him.’ Wlieii the poor woman had taken up all, she was so veak, she 
could not carry it at once in, though the weight was not much neither; so she left 
the biscuit, which was in a little bag, and left a Lttle boy to watch it till she came 
again. 

‘ Well, but,’ says I to him, ‘ did you leave her the four shillings too, winch you 
said was your week’s pay ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’says he; ‘you shall hear her own it.’ So he calls again: ‘Rachel, 
Rachel ’—which it seems was her name—‘ did you take up the money V “ Yes,’ said 
she. ‘ How much was it ?’ said he. ‘ Pour shillings and a groat,’ said she. ‘ Well, 
well,’ says he, ‘ the Lord keep you alland so he turned to go away. 

As 1 could not refrain contnbutmg tears to this man’s story, so neither could I re- 
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frain my charity for his assistance; so I called him. ‘Hark thee, irieiid,’ said I, 
‘come hither, for I believe thou art m health, that I may v<‘nturo theeso I pun{‘d 
out my hand, which was in my xjockct before. ‘Here,’ sa5s 1 , ‘go and call thy 
Rachel once more, and give her a little more comfort from me ; God uill iie\ei loi- 
sake a family that trust m him as thou dostso I.gave him four other shillings, and 
bid him go lay them on the stone, and call his wife*. 

I have not words to express the poor man’s thankfulness neither could he expiess 
it himsc’f. but by tears running down his face. He called his wife, and told her God 
had moved the heart of a stranger, upon hearing their condition, to give them all that 
money; and a gieat deal more such as that he said to her. The ivoman, too, made 
signs of the like thankfulness, as well to Heaven as to me, aud joyfully picked it up ; 
and I parted with no money all that year that I thought better bestowed. 

The Troicbles of a Young Thief—Yrom the ‘Life of Colonel Jack.' 

I have often thought since that, and with some mirth too, how I had really more 
wealth than I knew what to do with [five pounds, his sliaie of the plunder]; lor 
lodging I had none, nor any box or drawer to hide my money iii, nor had I any 
pocket, but such as I say w^as full of holes ; I knew nobody in the world that I could 
go and desire them to lay it up for me; for being, a poor, naked, ragg(‘d boy, they 
would piesently say I had robbed somebody, and perhajis lay hold bt me, aud my 
monev would be my crime, as they say it often is in foreign countries; and now, as 
I was'full of wealth, behold I \vas full of care, for wdiat to do to secuie my money I 
could not tell; and tliis held me so long, and ■was so vexatious to me the next day, 
that I truly sat dowm and cned. 

Nothing could be more perplexing than this money was to me all that night. I 
earned it in my hand a good while, lor it was m gold alJ but 14 s.; and that is "to say, 
It was four guineas, and that 14 s. was more difficult to carry than the lour gumcas. 
At last 1 sat down and pulled off one of my shoes, aud put the four guineas mtothat; 
but after I had gone awhile, my shoe hui't me so I could not go, so X was fain to sit 
ciowTi again, and lake it out of*my shoe, aud carry it in my hand; then I found a 
dirty linen rag in the street, and 1 took that up, and wTapped it all together, and cai- 
ricd it in that a good way. I have often since heard people say -when they have been 
talking of money that they could could not get in, ' I wish I had it in a foul clout 
in trum, I had mine in a foul clout; for it was foul, according to the letter of. that 
saying, but it served me till I came to a convenient place, ancf then I sat clown and 
washed the cloth in the kennel, and so then put my money in again. 

Well, I carried it home with me to my lodging in the glass-house, and when I 
went to go to sleep, I knew not what to do with it; if I had let any of the black ciew 
I was with know of it, I should have been smothered in the ashes for it; so I knew 
not what to do, but lay w’ th it in my hand, and my hand in my bosom; but then 
sleep went from my eyes. Oh, the weight of human care I I, a poor beggar-boy, could 
not sleep, so soon as I had hut a little money to keep, who, before that, could have 
slept upon a heap of brii kbats, stones, or cinders, or auywhei e, as sound as a lich man 
does on his down bed, and sounder too. 

Every now and then dioppiug asleep, I should dream that my money was lost, and 
start like one frightened ; then, finding it fast in my hand, try to go to sleep again, 
but could not foi a Jong while; then drop aud start again. At last a fancy came into 
my head, that if I fell asleep, I should dream of the money, and talk ,oi it in my 
sleep, and tell that I had money; which, if I should do, and one of the rogues should 
hear me, they T,vou]d pick it out of ray bosom, aud of my hand too, wilhout waking 
me; and after that thought I could not sleep a wink more ; so I passed that night 
over 111 care and anxiety enough, and this, I may safely say, was the first night’s rest 
that I lost by the cares of this life and the deceitfuluess of riches. 

As soon us it was day, I got out of the hole ive lay in, and rambled abroad in the 
fields toivards Stepney, and there I mused and considered -what I should do with 
this money, and many a time I washed that I had not had it; for after all my 
ruminating upon it, and w'hat course I should take with it, or wdiere 1 should put it, 
I could not hit upon any one thing, or any possible mothod to secure it; and it per¬ 
plexed me so, that at last, as I said just now, I sat down and cried heartily. 

When my ciying w^as over, the case was the same; I had the money still, and 
what to do with it I could not tell: at last it came into my head that I should look 
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out for some hole in a tree, and see to hide it there, till I should have occasion for it. 
Big with this discovery, as I then thought it, I began to look about me ior a tree : 
but there were no trees in the fields about Stepney or Mile-end that looked fit ior iny 
purpose ; and it there were any that I began to look narrowly at, the fields were so 
tull of people that they would see if I went to hide anything there, and I thought the 
people eyed me, as it were, and that two men in particular followed me to see what 
I intended to do. 

This drove me further off, and I crossed the road at Mile-end, and in the middle 
of the town went down a lane that goes away to the Blind Beggar’s at Bethnal Gieen. 
When I got a little way in the lane, I found a footpath over the fields, and in those 
fields several trees for my turn, as I thought; at last, one tree had a little hole in it, 
pretty high out of my reach, and I climli^ed up the tree to get it, and when I came 
there I put my hand in, and found, as I thought, a place very fit; so I x>laced my 
treasure there, and was mighty well satisfied with it: but, behold, putting my hand 
in again, to lay it more commodiously, as I thought, of a sudden it slipped away 
from me; and I found the tree was hollow, and my little parcel was fallen in out of 
mjr reacli, and how far it might go in I knew not; so that, in a word, my money was 
quite gone, irrecoverably lost; there could he no room so much as to hope evei to 
see it again, for it was a vast great tree. 

As Coiiug as I was, I was now sensible what a fool I was before, that I could not 
think of ivays to keep my money, but I must come thus far to throw it into a hole 
where I could not reach it: well, I thrust my hand quite up to my elbow; but no 
bottom was to be found, nor any end of the bole or cavity; I got a stick of the tree, 
and thrust it in a great w^ay, but all was one; then I cued, nay, roaied out, I was in 
such a passion; then I got down the tree again, then up again, and thrust in my 
hand again till I scratched my arm and made it bleed, and cued all the while most 
violently; then I bemin to think I had not so much as a half-penny of it left for a 
half-penny loU, and I was hungry, and then I cried again: then I came away in de¬ 
spair, crying and roaring like a little boy that had been whipped; then I went back 
again to the tree, and up the tree again, and thus I did several times. 

The last time I had gotten up the tree, I happened to come down not on the same 
side that I went up and came down before, but on the other side of the tiee, and on 
tlic othei side of the bank also; and, behold, the tree had a groat open place in the 
side of it close to the ground, as old hollow trees often have; and looking in the 
open place, to my iiiexpiessible joy there lay my money and my linen rag, all wrap¬ 
ped up just as I had put it into the hole; for the tree being hollow all the way up, 
there liad been some moss or light stuff, which I had not judgment enough to know 
■WHS not firm, that had given way when it came to drop out ot my hand, and so it had 
sliiipcd quite down at once. 

I was blit a child, and I rej'oiced like a child, for I holloaed quite out aloud when 
I saw it; then I ran to it and snatched it up, hugged and kissed the dirty rag a hun¬ 
dred times; then danced and jumped about, ran from one end of the field to the 
other, and, in short, I knew not what, much less do I know now what I did, though 
I shall never forget the thing; either what a sinking grief it was to my heart when 
I thought I had Tost it, or what a flood of joy overwhelmed me when I had got it 
again. 

While I was in the first transport of my joy, as I have said, I ran about and loiew 
not what I did; but when that was over, I sat clown, opened the foul clout the 
money was in, looked at it, told it, found it was all there, and then I fell a-crying as 
violently as I did before, when I thought I had lost it. 

Advice to a Youth of Ramliling Disposition.—From ^Robimon Crusoe.' 

Being the third son of the family, and not bred to any trade, my head began to he 
filled very early with rambling thoughts. My father, who was very ancient, had 
given me a competent share of learning, as far as house education and a country free 
school generally go, and designed me for the law : but I i,vouid be satislied with uoth- 
ing but going to sea; and my inclination to this led me so stiongly against the will- 
nay, the commands—of my father, and against all the entreaties and persuasions of 
my mother and other friends, that there seemed to be sometbmg fatal in that pro¬ 
pension of nature, tending directly to the life of miseiy which was to befall me. 

My father, a wise and gi'ave man, gave me serious and excellent counsel against 
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what he foresaw was my design. He called me one morning into his chamber, where 
he w'as confined by the gout, and expostulated very warmly with mo upon this sub- 
lect He asked me what reasons, more than a mere wandering inclination, 1 had ior 
leaiduo- my father’s house and my native country, where I might be well lutrocluced, 
and had a prospect of raising my fortunes by application and industry, with a Me of 
ease and pleasiiro. He told me it was only men of despeiate fortunes on one liand, 
or of aspiring superior fortunes on the other, who went abroad upon adventures, to 
j-ise br entcipiiho. and make themselves famous in undertakings of a uaiiiie out of 
the cdminou road; that these things were all either too far aliove m^‘, or too far bc- 
lo-wine; that mine was the middle state, or what might be celled the iippei station 
of low Me, which he had found, by long experience, was the best state in the lyoikl 
—the most suited to human happiness ; not exposed to the miseiics and haidslupa, 
the labour and suflerings, of the mechanic part of luaiikiiid, and not embariassed 
with the pride, luxury, ambition, and envy, of the upijei part of mankind. He told 
me I iniMit luclge of the happiness of this state hy tins one thing, namely, tiiat this 
was the*^state of life winch all other people envied; that kings have fieqneiitly 
laiiieuted the miserahle consequence of hcing born to great things, and wished they 
iiad been placed m the middle of the tw'O exlrenies, between the mean and the great; 
that the Wise Man gave his testimony to this, as the ]ust standard of true felicity, 
w'hcn he prayed to have neither poverty nor riches. _ ^ 

He bade me observe it, and I should always find that the calamities of life ivere 
shared among the upper and lower part of mankind; but that the middle station 
had the feivest disasters, and was not exposed to so many vicissitudes ab the higher 
01 loiver part of mankind; nay, they w’ere not subjected to so maiiv distcmipers and 
uneasinesses, either of body or mind, as tho.-e were who, by vicious living luxury and 
extravagances on one hand, or by haid labour, want of necessaries, aiid mean or 
iiisufficieut diet on the othei hand, bring disteuipeis upon themselves by the nat¬ 
ural consequences of their way of living; that the muhlle station of hfe was calcu¬ 
lated for all land of,virtues and all kind of enjoyments; that peace and plenty 
were the handmaids of a middle fortune; that teuipeiance, moderation, quietness, 
health, society, all agi-eeable divci-sions, and all desirabhi ])k>asurcB, were the bles¬ 
sings attending the middle station of life; that this wmy num went silently and 
smoothly through the w'orld, and coinfoitably out of it; not einbarrabscd with the 
labours of the bauds or of the head ; not sold to a life of slavery for daily bread, or 
haiassecl wuth perplexed circumstances, which rob the soul of peace and the hotly of 
rest; not enraged with the passion of envy, or the secret burning lust ot ainbition 
for gieat things—but in easy circumstances, sliding gently through the world, and 
sensibly tasting the sweet of living without the bittei; ft^elmg that they are happy, 
and learning, by every day’s exjienencc, to know it more sensibly. 

After this he pressed me earnestly, and in the most iificctiouute maimei, not to 
play the young man, or to precipitate myself into nuseries, wf lich nature, and the 
station of life I was bom m, seem to have provided against ; that I was under no 
necessity of seeking my bread; that he w'ould do w^ell foi mo, and endiaivour to 
enter me fairly into the kation of life winch he had been just recommending to me; 
and that, if I was not very easy and happy in the world, it must be my mere fate, or 
fault, that must hinder it; and that he should have nothing to answer for, having 
thus discharged liis duty, in warning me against mcasiiies nluch he knew would be 
to my hurt. '"In a w'ord, that as be would do very kind thmgs for me, if I would 
stay and settle at home as he directed, so he wPiild not have so much hand in my 
misfortimes as to give me any encouragement to go aw'ay; and, to close all, he told 
me I had mv elder brother for my example, to wMom bo had used the same earnest 
persuasions''to keep him from going into the Low Country wmrs, but could not pre¬ 
vail, his young desires prompting him to run into the army, where he was killed; and 
though he said he would not cease to pray for me, yet he would venture to say to me, 
that if I did take this foolish step, God would not bless me—and I would have leis¬ 
ure hereafter to reflect upon having neglected Ms counsel, when there might he none 
to assist in my recovery. 

berhakd de mandeYillb. 

Bernard de Mahdetille (1670-1783), a yigoroiis and graphic 
writer, who squandered upon useless and lax speculations powers 
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tliat would have fitted him admirably as a novelist or moralist, was a 
native of Dort, in Holland. He studied medicine, and came over to 
England to practise his profession. His fiist publications were in 
rhyme, but he had nothing of the poet’s ‘vision and faculty divine.’ 
Early in life (about 1699) he published a string of sau’castic verses en¬ 
titled the ‘ Grumbling Hive, or Knaves Turned Honest,’ which he 
reprinted in 1714 with the addition of long explanatory notes, and an 
‘ Inquiry into the Origin of Moral Virtue,’giving to the whole the 
title afterwards so well known, the ‘Fable of the Bees, or Private 
Vices Public Benefits.’ Previous to the latter work he had published 
‘Esop Dressed,’ ‘ Typhon in Verse,’ and the ‘ Planter’s Chanty,’ all in 
1704 He enlarged his principal work, the ‘Fable of the Bees;’ and 
in 1729 it was rendered more conspicuous by being presented to the 
grand jury of Middlesex on account of its immoral and pemicious 
tendency. Bishop Berkeley answered the arguments of the ‘ Fable,’ 
and Mandeville replied in ‘ Letters to Dion.’ He also publislietl 
‘Free Thoughts on Religion,’and ‘An Inquiry into the Origin of 
Honour, and the Usefulness of Christianity in War’ (1733), both of 
which, like his ‘ Fable,’ were of questionable tendenej^. 

The satire of Mandeville is general, not individual ; yet his exam¬ 
ples are strong and lively pictures. He describes the faults and cor¬ 
ruptions of different professions and forms of society, and then 
attempts to shew that they are subservient to the grandeur and 
worldly happiness of the whole. If mankind, he says, could be 
cured of the failings they are naturally guilty of, they would cease to 
he capable of forming vast, potent, and polite societies. The fallacy 
of this theory, as Johnson saj^^s, is that ‘ he defines neither vices nor 
benefits.’ He confounds innocent pleasures and luxuries, which ben¬ 
efit society, with their vicious excesses, which are destructive of order 
and government. His object was chiefly to divert the reader, being 
conscious that mankind are not easily reasoned out of th.eir follies. 
Another of the paradoxes of Mandeville is, that charity schools, and 
all sorts of education, are injurious to the low^er classes. The view 
which he takes of human nature is low and degrading enough to 
have been worthy tlie adoption of Swift; and many of his descrip¬ 
tions are not inferior to those of the dean Some of his opinions on 
economic questions are admirably expressed. ‘ Let the value of gold 
or silver,’ he says, ‘either rise or fiill, the enjoyment of all societies 
will ever depend upon the fruits of the earth and the laboicr of the 
people; both which joined together are more certain, a more inex¬ 
haustible, and a more real treasure than the gold of Brazil or the 
silver of Potosi.’ 

Dimsion of Labour. 

If we trace the most fiomlshiiig nations in their origin, wo shall find that, in the 
remote beginnings of every society, the richest and most considerable raeii among 
them weie a great whfie destitute of a great many comforts of life tbrt rro now en¬ 
joyed by the meanest and most humble wretches; so that many things which were 
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once looked upon as tke inventions of luxury are now allowed even to those that are 
so miserably poor as to become the objects of public chanty, nay, counted so neces¬ 
sary that we think no human creature ought to want them. A man w'ould bo 
Jauo-hed at that should discover luxury in the plain dress of a poor creature that 
walivs along in a thick parish gown, and a coarse shirt underneath it; and yet what 
a number of people, how many different trades, and what a variety of skill and tools, 
must bo employed to have the most ordinary Yorkshire cloth! What depth of 
tboiio-ht and ingenuity, what toil and labour, and what length of time must it have 
cost,'^before man could leain from a seed to raise and prepare so useful a product as 

What a bustle is there to be made in several parts pf the world before _a fine scar¬ 
let or crimson cloth can be produced; what multiplicity of trades and artificers must 
be employed ! Not only such as are obvious, as wool-combers, spinners, the w'caver, 
the cloth-worker, the scourer, the dyer, the setter, the dravmr, and the packer ; hut 
others that are more remote, and might seem foreign to it—as the millwnglit, tiie 
pewterer, and the chemist, which yet are all necessary, as well as a great numhor 01 
other handicrafts, to have the tools, utensils, and other implements belonging to the 
trades already named. But all these things are done at homo, and may he perrormea 
without extiaordmary fatigue or danger; the most frightful prospect is left behind, 
w’hen we reflect on the toil and hazard that are to be undergone abroad, the vast seas 
we are to go over, the different climates we are to endure, and the several nations we 
must be obliged to for their assistance. Spam alone, it is true, might furnish us vuth 
wool to make the finest cloth ; but what sloll and pains, what experience jnid mgo- 
nuity, are required to dye it of those beautiful colours! How widely are the di ugs 
and other ingredients dispersed through the universe that are to meet in one lautle! 
Alum, indeed, we have of our own; argot we might have from the Hhiiio, and vitriol 
from Hungary: all this is in Europe. But then for saltpetre in quantity we are 
forced to go as far as the East Indies. Cochenil, unknown to the ancients, is not 
much nearer to us, though in a quite different part of the earth; wo buy it, _tis true, 
from the Spaniards ; hut, not being their product, they are forced to fcfich it for us 
from the remotest corner of the new world in the West Indies. Whilst so many 
sailors are broiling in the sun and sweltered with heat in the oast and west 01 us, 
another set of them are freezing in the north to fetch potashes from Russia. 

Flattery of the Great. 

If you ask me where to look for those beautiful shining qualities of prime- 
ministers, and the great favourites of princes, that arc so finely painted m dedica¬ 
tions, addresses, epitaphs, funeral-sermons, and inscriptions, I answer, 2 hera, and 
nowhere else. Where would yon look for the excellency of a statue but in that part 
which you see of it ? ’Tis the polished outside only that has the sloll and labour of 
the sculptor to boast of; what is out of sight is untouched. Would you break the 
head or cut open the breast to look for the brains or the heart, you would only shew 
your ignorance, and destroy the workmanship. This has often inade me coinparo 
the virtues of great men to your large china jars: they make a fine show, and aio 
ornamental even to a chimney. One would, by the bulk they appear m, and the 
value that is set upon them, think they might be very useful; but look into a thous¬ 
and of them, and you will find nothing in them hut dust and cobwebs. 

Pomp and Superfluity. 

If the great ones of the clergy, as well as the laity, of any country whatever, had 
no value for earthly pleasures, and did not endeavour to gratify their appetites, why 
are envy and revenge so raging among them, and all the other passions, improved and 
refined upon in courts of princes more than anjrwhere else; and why are their re¬ 
pasts, their recreations, and whole manner of living, always such as are approved of, 
coveted, and imitated by the most sensual people of the same couiit.ry ? It, despising 
all visible decorations, they were only in love with the embelhshinenls of the mind, 
w'hy should tliey borrow so many ot the implements, and make nse of tlie most 
daihng toys, of tlie luxurious? Why should a loi’d treasurer, or a, bishop, or oven 
the Grand Sigmor, or the Pope of Rome, to be good and virtuous, and oncU'avonr the 
conquest of his passions, have occasion for greater revenues, richer furiutme, or a 
more numerous attendance as to personal service, than a private man ? What viituo is 
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it tlie exercise of winch requires so much pomp and superfliiitv as are to he seen hy all 
men in power? A man has as much opportunity to practise tenipeuiuce that has but 
one dish at a meal, as he that is constantly served wuth three courses and a dozeu dishes 
ill each. One may exercise as much patience and be as full of sell-denial on a few 
flocks, without curtains or tester, as in a velvet bed that is sixteen foot high. The 
virtuous possessions of the mind arc neither charge nor burden : a man may bear 
raisfortimes with fortitude in a garret, forgive iniuries afoot, and be chaste, thonirh 
he has not a shirt to his back ; and therefore I shall never believe but that an iiidif- 
fcient sculler, if he was intrusted with it, might carry all the leannncr nnd rt‘b(riou 
tliat one man can contain, as wmll as a barge with six oars, especially if itwas'^but 

to cross from Lambeth to Westminister; or that h—- 

that it requires six horses to draw it. 


. humility is so ponderous a virtue, 


MBS. MANLEY. 

De la Riviebe Manley, a female novelist, dramatist, and political 
writer, enjoyed some celebrity among the wits of the Queen Anne 
period. Neither her life nor writings win bear a close scrutiny, but 
she appears to have been unfortunate in her youth. She was tlio 
daughter of a brave and accomplished officer, 8ir Roger Miinlev 
governor of Guernsey, and one of the authors of the ‘Turkish Spy.’ 
Sir Roger died while his daughter was young, and she fell to the 
charge of a Mr. Manley, her cousin, who drew"her into a mock-mar¬ 
riage—he had a wife living—and in about three years basely deseiletl 
her. Her life henceforward was that of an author by prof ssion, and 
a woman of intrigue. She wu-ote three plays, the ‘ lioy^al Mistress,’ 
the ‘Lost Lover,’ and ‘Lucius’—the last being honoured byaprt)- 
logue from the pen of Steele, and an epilogue by Prior Hei most 
famous work was the ‘Atalantis,’ a political romance or satire, Ml of 
court and party scandal, directed against the Whig statesmen and 
public characters connected with the Revolution of 1088. This work 
was honoured with a state prosecution. The planter and publisher 
w^'ere seized, and Mrs. Manley, having generously come forwuid to re¬ 
lieve them from the responsibilitv, w^as committed to custody. She 
was soon liberated and discharged, and a Tory ministry succeediin'- 
she was in high favour. Swift, in his ‘ Journal to Stella’ (Jamuuv 
‘28, 1711-12), draws this portrait of Mrs. Manley : ‘ She has very gen¬ 
erous principles /<3r one of her sort, and a great deal of good sfnse 
and invention: she is about foity, very homely, and ver>^fat ’ Slie 
found favour, how^ever, with Swift’s friend, Akleiman Rarber, in 
whose house she lived for many years, and theresheclied in 1724 When 
Swift relinquished the ‘Examiner,’ Mrs. Manley conducted it lor 
some time, the dean supplying hints, and she appears to have been a 
ready and effective political writer. All her works, however, hav*) 
sunk into oblivion. Her novels are worthless, extravagant produc¬ 
tions, and the ‘Atalantis’ is only remembered from a line in Pope. 
The Baron, in the ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ says: 

As long as ^Atalantis ’ shall be read, 

his honour, name, and praise shall live; but they have had a mucli 
more durable existence. 
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AITDKBW BLETCHER OF SAETOUN. 

Andrew Fletcher, born in 1653, the son of a Scottish kuiglxt, 
succeeded eaily to the family estate of Siltouii, and represented the 
bhire of Lothian in the Scottish parliament in the reign of Charh's 
IL He opposed the arbitrary designs of the D uke of Y ork, afterwards 
James 11. and retired to Holland. Plis estate was confiscated; hut 
he returned to England with the Duke of Monmouth in 1085 Hap¬ 
pening, in a peisonal scuffle, to kill the mayor of Lynn, Fletcher 
again went abroad, and traveled in Spain. He returned at the period 
of tiie Revolution, and took an active part in Scottish affairs. His 
opinions were republican, and he was of a haughty unbending tem¬ 
per; ‘brave as the sword he wore,’ according to a contemporary, 

‘ and bold as a lion: a sure friend, and an irreconcilable enemy : 
would lose his life readily to serve his country, and would not d() a 
base thing to save it.’ Fletcher opposed the union of Scotland with 
England In 1707, believing, wfitli many zealous but narrow-sighted 
patriots of that dav, that it would eclipse the glory of ancient Cale¬ 
donia. He died in 1716. Fletcher wrote several political discourses. 
One of these, entitled ‘An Account of a Conversation concerning a 
Right Regulation of Governments for the common Good of Mankind, 
in a Letter to the Marquis of Montrose, the Earls of Rothes, Rox- 
burghe, and Haddington, from London, the First of DecembeiV 1703, 
is forcibly written, and contains some strong appeals in fiivour of 
Scottish independence, as well as some just and inanly sentiments. 
In this letter occurs a saying often quoted, and which has been—by 
Lord Brougham and others—erroneously ascribed to the Earl of 
Chatham : ‘ I knew a very wise man that believed that if a man were 
perTYi'ittedi to malce all the hallads^ Tie need not care who shoulil mahe the 
ImoH of a nation ’ The newspaper may now be said to have sup¬ 
planted the ballad ; yet, during the war with France, the naval songs 
of Dibdin fanned tiie flame of national courage and patriotism. An 
excessive admiration of the Grecian and Roman republics led Fletcher 
to eulogise even the slavery that prevailed in those states. He requ'e- 
sents their condition as happy and useful; and, as a contrast to it, he 
paints the state of the lowest class in Scotland m colours, that, if true, 
shew how frightfully disorganised the country was at that period. 
In his ‘ Second Discouwse on the Affairs of Scotland,’ 1698, there 
occurs the following sketch : 

State of Scotland in 1698. 

There are at this day in Scotland—besides a great many poor families very 
meanly provided for by the church-boxes, with others who, by living on bad food, 
fall into various diseases—S mjo hundred thousand people legging from, door to door. 
These are not only noway advantageous, but a very grievous burden t.o so poor a 
country. And though the number of them be perhaps double to what it was for¬ 
merly, by reason of this piesent great distress, yet in all times there have been about 
one hundred thousand of those vagabonds, who have lived without anv regard (>r 
subjection either to the laws of the land, or even those of ( 4 o(l and nature. No 
mag stratc could ever he informed, or discover, which v ay one iu a hundred of these 
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wretclies died, or that ever they were baptised. Many murders have been discovered 
among them; and they are not only a most unspeakable oppression to poor tenants— 
who, If they give not broad, or some kuid of provision, to perhaps foity such villains 
m one day, are sure to be insulted by them—^but they rob many poor people who 
live m hoiffees distant from any neighbourhood. In years of plenty, many thoti*-ands 
of them meet together in the mountains, where they feast and riot for many da3’‘s ; 
and at country-wcddirigs, markets, buries, and the like public occasions, they are to 
be seen, both men and women, perpetually drunk, cursing, blaspheuung, and fighting 
together. Iheso are such outrageous disorders, that it were better for the nation 
they were sold to the galleys or West Indies, than that they should continue any 
longer to be a bui’den and curse upon us. 

M. MARTIN. 

The first account of the Hebrides was published m 1708. It is 
entitled ‘A Description of the WeAern Islands of Scotland,’ by JVI 
Martin, Gent. The author was a native of Skye. Dr. Johnson had 
read Martin’s book when he was very young, and was particularly 
struck with the St. Rilda man’s notion that the High Church of 
Glasgow had been hollowed out of a rock. This ‘ notion’ had pro¬ 
bably struck Addison also, as in the ‘ Spectator’ (No. 50) he makes, 
as Mr. Croker has remarked, the Indian king suppose that St. Paul’s 
was carved out of a rock. Martin’s work is poorly written, but the 
novelty of the information it contains, and even the credulity of the 
writer, give it a certain interest and value. He gives a long account 
of the second-sight, or taisJi, as it is called in Gaelic, in which he was 
a firm believer, though he admitted that it had greatly declined, 

T7ie Second-sight, 

_ The second-sight is a singular faculty of seeing an otherwise invisible obiect, 
without any previous means used by the person that sees it tor that end. The vis¬ 
ion makes such a lively iinpi essiou upon the seer, that they neither see nor think oi 
anything else except the vision, as long as it continues ; ancl then they appear pen¬ 
sive or jovial, according to the object which was represented to them. At the sight 
of a vision the eyelids of the person are elected, and the eyes continue staling un¬ 
til the object vanish. 

If an object is seen early in a morning (which is not frequent), it w ill be accom¬ 
plished in a few hours afterwards ; if at noon, it will conunoiilv bo accoinpli.shed 
that very day; if m the evening, perhaps that night; if after candles be lighted, it 
ivill be accomplished that night; the latter always in accomplishment by weeks, 
mouths, and sometimes years, according to the time of night the vision is seen. 
When a shroud is perceived about one, ft is a sure prognostic of death: the time is 
judged according to the height of it about the person. ~ 

if a woman is seen standing at a man’s left hand, it is a presage that she will he 
his -wife, whether they be inamed to others, or unmarned at the time of the appari¬ 
tion If two or three women are seen at once standing near a man’s left hand, fchij 
that is next him will undoubtedly be his wife first, and so on. To see a seat empty 
at the time of one’s sitting in it, is a presage of that person’s death, quickly after. 

Dress in the WesteTn Islands. 

The plaid 'worebythe men is made of fine wool; the thread as fine as can be 
made of that kind ;_it consists of divers colours, and there is a great deal of ingenu¬ 
ity required in sorting the colours, so as to be agreeable to the nicest fancy. Tor 
this reason the women are at great pams, first, to give an exact pattei n of the plaid 
upon a piece of wood, having the number of every thread of the stnpe on it. The 
length of it is commonly scvim double ells; the one end hangs by the middle over the 
left arm, the other going round the body, hangs by the end over the left arm also. 
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The right hand above it is to he at liberty to do anything upon occasion. Every isle 
differs from each other in then fancy ot making plaids as to the stripes in breadth 
and colours. Tins humour is as different through the mainland of the llighlands, 
in so far that they vho have seen those places is able at the first view of a mans 
plaid to guess the place of his residence. ^ ^ , 

When they travel on toot, the plaid is tied on the breast with a hodkm ot bone or 
wood— lust as the sp'ina wore by the Germans, accoidnig to the description of C. 
'ihcitus- The plaid is tied round the middle ivith a leather belt. It is pleated from 
the belt to the knee very nicely. This dress for foot-meu is found much easier and 
lighter than bieeches or trews. , ,x -u 1 

The plaid (lor women) being pleated all round, was tied with a belt below the 
breast; the belt was of leather, and several pieces of silver intermixed with the 
leather like a chain. The lower end of the belt has a piece of plate about eight 
inches long and three m breadth, curiously engraven ; the end of which was adorned 
with fine stones or pieces of led coral. They wore sleeves of scarlet cloth, closed at 
the end as men’s vests, with gold lace round ’em, having plate buttons set with fine 
stones. The head-diess was a tine kerchief of linen strait about the head, hanging 
down the back taper-wise. A large lock of hair hangs down their cheeks above the 
breast, the lower end tied with a knot of ribands. 


JONATHAN SWIFT- 

Tbe most powerful and original prose writer of this period was the 
celebrated Dean of St Patrick’s. We have already noticed lus poe- 
trv, wliich formed only a sort of inteilude in the strangely mingled 
drama of Ins life None of liis works were wiitten for mere'fame or 
solitary gratification. His restless and insatiate ambition prompted 
him to wield his pen as a means of advancing his interests, or ex¬ 
pressing liis personal feelings, caprices, or resentment. In a letter to 
Bolingbroke, Swift says . ‘All my endeavours, tioin a boy, to distin¬ 
guish myself, were only for want of a great title and forlime, that 1 
might be used like a lord by those who have an opinion of my parts 
—whether right or w'rong, it is no great matter ; and so the rei>uta- 
tion of wit or great learning does the office of a blue libbon, or ot a 
coach and six horses.’ This was but a poor and sordid ambition, and 
it is surprising that it bore such fruit. The first work of any import¬ 
ance by Swift Whas a political tract, written in 1701, to vindicate the 
AYhig patriots, Somers, Halifax, and Portland, wdio bad been im- 
peaclied by the House of Commons ’ 

The author was then of the ripe age of thirty-four ; for .Swift, unlike 
his friend Pope, came but slowly to the maturity of bis powers. The 
treatise was entitled ‘A Discourse of the Contests and Dissensions 
between the Nobles and Commons of Athens and Rome.’ It is 
plainly written, without irony or eloquence. One sentence—the last 
in the fourth chapter—closes with a fine simile. ‘ Although,’ he says, 
* most revolutions of government in Greece and Rome began with 
the tyranny of the people, yet they generally concluded in that of a 
single person: so that an usurping populace is its own dupe; a 
mere underworker, and a purchaser in trust for some single tyrant, 
whose state and powder they advance to their own ruin, with as blind 
an instinct as those worms that die with weaving magnificent habits 
for beings of a superior nature to their owui.’ Swift’s next woik was 
his * Battle of the Books,’ written to support his patron, Sir William 
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Temple, in liis dispute as to the relative merits of ancient and modern 
learning. The ‘ Battle of the Books ’ exhibits all the characteristics 
of Swift’s style, its personal satire, and strong racy humour. These 
qualities were further displayed in his ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ written about 
the same time, and first published in 1704. The object of his power¬ 
ful satire was here of a higher cast; it Tvas to ridicule tlie liomaii 
Catholics and Presbyterians, with a view of exalting the Higli Chinch, 
of England party, and to expose what he considered to be the cor¬ 
ruptions of the Church of Rome and the fanaticism of the Dissenters. 
He begins in the old story-telling way : ‘ Once upon a time there was 
a man who had three sons. Those sons he names Peter (the Church, 
of Rome), Martin (the Church of England), and Jack (tlie Presbyteri¬ 
ans or Protestant Dissenters generally), -who was sometimes called 
Knocking Jack (or John Knox). Tiieir father died while they were 
young, and upon his death-bed, calling the lads, lie spoke to them 
thus: ‘ Sons, because I have purchased no estate nor was born to any, 
I have long considereil of some good legacies to leave you, and at last, 
with much care, I have provided each of you with a good coat.’ 
Under this homely figure is signified the Christian religion. ‘With 
good wearing,’ he continues, ‘the coats will last you as long as you 
live, and will grow in the same proportion as your bodies, lengthen¬ 
ing and widening of themselves, so as to be always fit.’ They were 
not to add to or diminish from their coats one thread. After a time, 
however, they got tired of their plainness, and wished to become gay 
and fashionable. The father’s will (the Bible) was misinterpreted 
and twisted word by word, and letter by letter, to suit their purpose; 
shoulder-knots, lace, and embroidery were added to their coats, and 
the will was at length locked up and utterly disregarded. Peter then 
lorded it over his brothers, claiming the supremacy, insisting upon 
being called Father Peter and Lord Peter; a violent rupture ensued, 
and a series of scenes and adventures are related in which Swift alle¬ 
gorises^ as we may say, the most sacred doctrines and the various 
sects of the Christian religion. It wuis obvious that this was treading 
on very dangerous ground. The ludicrous ideas and associations 
called up by such grotesque fancies, striking analogy, and broad satire 
in connection with religion, inevitably tended to loAver the respect 
due to revelation, and many persons considered the work to be a co¬ 
vert attack upon Christianity. This opinion was instilled into the 
mind of Queen Anne. The work established Swift’s fame for all 
time coming, but condemned him to an Irish deanery for life. When¬ 
ever a mitre came in sight and seemed within his reach, the witty 
buffooneries of Lord Peter and his brothers were i)rojected before the 
queen, and the golden prize was withdrawn. 

In 1708 appeared Swift’s ‘ Sentiments of a Church of England Man 
in Respect to Religion and Government,’ his ‘Letters on the Sacra¬ 
mental Test,’ ‘ Arguments against the Abolition of Christianity,’ and 
‘ Predictions for the year 1708,’ by Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. This last 
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’brochure had immense popnlaritj. It was a satire on an almanac- 
maker and astrologer named Partridge. Swift’s first prediction re¬ 
lated to Partridge. * I have consulted,’ he said, ‘ the star of his nativ¬ 
ity, and find he will infallibly die upon the 29th of March next, of a 
raging fever.’ In a subsequent paper, Swift proposed to give an ac¬ 
count of the accomplishment of the prediction. Partridge wms nat¬ 
urally very indignant. He advertised his existence: ‘ Blessed be 
God, he, John Partridge, wuis still living and in health, and all were 
knaves wdio reported otherwise.’ Swift and his friends were ready 
wdth replies and rejoinders, and the affair amused the town for a sea¬ 
son. Some political tracts followed, the most conspicuous of which 
are—the ‘ Conduct of the Allies,’ published in 1712 (and wdiich had 
immense influence on public opinion), and the ‘Public Spirit of the 
Whigs,’ in 1714. The latter incensed the Duke of Argyle and other 
peers so much, that a proclamation offering a reward of £300 w^as 
issued for the discovery”of the author. In 1713, Swift was rewarded 
with the deanery of St. Patrick’s in Dublin; and the destruction of 
all hopes of further preferment followed soon after, on the accession 
of the House of Hanover to the throne, and the return of the Whigs 
to power. 

Swift withdrew to Ireland, a disappointed man, full of bitterness. 
His feelingvS partly found vent in several works whicli he published on 
national subjects, and which rendered him exceedingly popular in 
Ireland—‘A Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish Manufactures’ 
(1720), and ‘ Letters by M. B. Drapier’ against Wood’s patent for sup¬ 
plying Ireland wdth a copper coinage (1724). There was a scarcity 
of copper coin in Ireland, and Wood, an Englisli owner of mines, 
obtained a patent right to coin fiirthings and halfpence to the amount 
of £108,000. The grant was made to Wood wdihout consulting the 
Irish government; the disposal of the patent had, in the first instance, 
been given by Lord Sunderland to the Duchess of Kendal, the king’s 
mistress, and the duchess, it was said, had sold it to Wood for £12,000. 
All this wounded deeply the pride and patriotism of the Irish nation, 
and Swift attacked the scheme with all his might. He contended 
that Wood’s metal was base: ‘ If a hatter sells a dozen of liats for bs, 
apiece, which amounts to £3, and receives the payment in Wood’s 
coin, he receives only the value of five shillings I’ In reality, the 
coinage was excellent, better than the English, and nobody in Ireland 
w'ould have been obliged to take more than fivepence-halfpenny in 
copper; but the feeling against England w^as strong, and w^rought up 
to a pitch of fury by Swift, w^ho, after heaping every epithet of con¬ 
tempt and execration upon Wood, touched upon the higher question 
of the royal prerogative. It was unjust to bind the people of Ireland 
by the laws of a parliament in which they were unrepresented ‘ The 
lemedy,’ he added, ‘is wholly in your own hands—by the laws of 
God, of nature, of nations, and of your country, you are and ought 
to be as free a people as your brethren in England.’ The government 
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had to bow to the storm. The patent was withdrawn, and Swift was 
as much the idol of tlie Irish as Mirabeaii -was afterwards the idol of 
the Ficnch. In 1726 appeared ‘ Gulliver’s Travels/ the most original 
and extraordinary of all Swift’s productions. 

A fc’w of his friends—Pope, Bolingbroke, Gay, and Arbuthnot— 
■were in the secret as to the authorship of this satirical romance; but 
it puzzled the world in no ordinary degree, and this nncertiiiuty 
tended to increase the interest and attraction of the work."^ While 
courtiers and politicians recognised in the adventures of Gulliver 
many satirical allusions to the court and politics of England—to 
Walpole, Bolinghroke, the Prince of Wales, the two contending 
parties in the state, and various matters of secret history—the great 
mass of ordinary readers saw and felt only the wonder and fascina¬ 
tion of the narrative. The appearance, occupations, wars, and pur¬ 
suits of the tiny Lilliputians—the gigantic Brobdingnagians—the 
fearful, misanthropic picture of the Yahoos—with the philosophic 
researches at Laputa—all possessed novelty and attraction for the 
mere unlearned reader, who w^as alternately agitated -vvdth emotions 
of surprise, delight, astonishment, pity, and reprobation. All parties 
seem no’w agreed in the opinion that the interest of the work dimin¬ 
ishes as it proceeds; that Lilliput is delightful and picturesque, the 
satire just sufficient to give an exquisite flavour or seasoning to the 
body of the narrative; that Brobdingnag is wonderful, monstrous, 
but softened by the character of Glumdalclitch, and abounding in 
excellent political and moral observations ; that the voyage to Laputa 
is ingenious, but somewhat tedious, and absurd as a satire on phil¬ 
osophers and mathematicians; and that the voyage to the Houyhn- 
hums is a gross libel on human nature, and disgusting from its phy¬ 
sical indelfcacy. We need not point out the inimitable touches of 
description and satire in ‘ Gulliver’—the High Heels and Low Heels, 
the Big-endians and Little-endians; the photograph, as we may call 
it, of Che emperor of Lilliput, wdth his Austrian lip and arched nose, 
and who was almost the breadth of one’s nail taller than any of his 
court, which strKcJc an awe into his beholders ; and the fine incident of 
Gulliver’s watch, which the Lilliputians thought was the god be 
worshipped, for he seldom did anything without consulting it 

The charm of Swift’s stjde, so simifle, pure, and unaffected, and 
the apparent earnestness and sincerity with which be dwells on the 
most improbable circumstances, are displayed in full perl«bction in 
‘ Gulliver,’ which was the most carefully finished of all his works. 
Some tracts on ecclesiastical questions, and the best of bis poetry, 


* Tlio negotiation for its publication was conducted by Erasmus Lewis, secretary to 
the Earl of Oxloid, and one of Swift’s most intimate trieuds L('wis sold the copyzight 
to the publisher, Motto, lor ^200 We have seen the original documents which were 
then in the possession of the Eev C Bathurst Woodman, Edgobaston near Birmingham 
Sir Walter Scott states that Switt made a present of the copyright to Pope, but the state¬ 
ment IS unsupported by evidence. In an unpublished letter to Motte, Swilt states that he 
derived no advantage ironi the Jii.s‘ct!Wanio.s‘.r)nblmhod in conjunction with Pope, Arbnth- 
not.aud Bay 
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were afterwards produced. His other prose works were—‘A History 
of the Pour Last Years of Queen Anne’—not published till long after 
bis death ; ‘Polite Conversation,’ a happy satire on the frivolities of 
fashionable life; and ‘ Directions for Servants,’ a fragment which also 
appeared after his death, and on which he bestowed considerable 
pains. It exerni>lifies the habit of minute observation which dis¬ 
tinguished Swift, and which sometimes rendered him no very agree¬ 
able inmate of a house. Two other prose works are better known— 
the ‘ Journal to Stella,’ and the ‘ Modest Proposal for preventing the 
Poor in Ireland from beiag burdensome, and for making them bene¬ 
ficial.’ The former was not intended to be printed. It consists of a 
series of letters written to Esther Johnson during Swift’s residence in 
London, from September 1710 until June 1713. All the petty details 
of his daily life are recorded for the gratification of his Stella, or * star 
that dwelt apart ’ He tells her where he goes, whom he meets, where 
he dines, what he spends, what satires he writes, &c. His journal is 
his last occupation at night, and often the first in the morning by 
candle-light. ‘ I cannot go to bed without a word to them (Stella and 
Mrs. Dingley); I cannot put out my candle till I bid them good¬ 
night.’ lie had what he called ‘ the little language,’ a sort of cipher 
as to names, but the journal itself is in the ordinary long-hand, and 
is as voluminous as a three-volume novel. It is a strange but fascin¬ 
ating medley, containing many coarse things—oaths, nasty jests, wild 
sallies of fancy, and brief outbursts of tenderness. The ‘ Modest Pro¬ 
posal’ shocked many persons. The scheme is, that the children of 
the Irish poor should be sold and eaten as food ! ‘ I have been as¬ 
sured,’ he says, ‘ by a very knowing American of my acquaintance in 
London, that a young healthy child, well nursed, is, at a year old, a 
most delicious, nourishing, and wholesome food, whether stewed, 
roasted, baked, or boiled; and I make no doubt that it will equally 
serve in a fricassee or a ragout.’ 

He goes gravely into calculations on the subject: at a year old, an 
infant would weigh about twenty-eight pounds; it would make two 
dishes at an entertainment for friends, and when the lamily dined 
alone, the fore or hind quarter would make a reasonable dish, and, 
seasoned wdth a little pepper or salt, wdll be very good boiled on the 
fourth day, especially in winter. ‘ I grant,’ he adds, ‘this food will 
be somewhat dear, and therefore very proper for landlords, who, as 
they have already devoured most of the parents, seem to liave the 
best title to the children.’ The grave irony of the ‘ Modest Proposal ’ 
is crowned, as it were, by the closing declaration, that the autlior is 
perfectly disinterested, having no children or expectation by which be 
could get a x>emiy by the scheme! Even in these days of baby- 
fanning, Swift’s satire is rather too strong for modern taste, but it is 
a production of extraordinary power and ingenuity. Various edi¬ 
tions of Swift’s works have been jniblished ; the best and most com¬ 
plete is that by Sir Walter Scott, in nineteen volumes (IS 14). Swift’s 
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rank as a writer has long since been established. In originality and 
strength, he has no superior, and in wit and irony—the latter of 
W'hich 

He was born to introduce 

Refined it first, and showed its use— 

he shines equally pre-eminent. He was deficient in purity of taste 
and loftiness of imagination. The frequency with which he dwells 
oil gross and disgusting images, betrays a callousness of feeling that 
wholly debarred him from the purer regions of romance. He could 
Laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy-chair; 

though it -was still, as Coleridge has remarked, ‘ the soul of Rabelais 
dwelling in a dry place.’ Of the ‘serious air’ of Cervantes, which 
Pope has also bestowed on his friend, the traces are less frequent and 
distinct. We cau scarcely conceive him to have ever read the ‘ Faery 
Queen’ or ‘Midsummer Night’s Bream.’ The palpable and familiar 
objects of life were the sources of liis inspiration ; and in fictitious 
narrative, he excels, like Richardson and Defoe, by painting and 
grouping minute particulars, that impart to his most extravagant 
conceptions an air of sober truth and reality. Always full of though t 
and observation, his clear, perspicuous style never tires in the perusal. 
When exhausted by the works of imaginative writers, or the ornate 
periods of statesmen and philosophers, the plain, earnest, manly 
pages of Swift, his strong sense, keen observation, and caustic wit, are 
felt to be a legacy of inestimable value. 

The following are extracts from the ‘ Tale of a Tub 

Ludicrous Image of Fanaticism. 

It is recorded of Mahomet, that upon a visit he was going to pay in Paradise, he 
had an offer of several vehicles to conduct him upwards; as fiery chariots, winged 
liorses, and celestial sedans; but he refused them all, and would be borne to heaven 
on nothing but hia ass. Now, this inclination of Mahomet, as singular as it seems, 
hath since been taken up by a groat number of devout Chiistiaus, and doubtless wuh 
good reason. For since that Arabian is known to have borrowed a moiety ot his 
religious system from the Christian faith, it is hut fust he should pay reprisals to 
sucii as would challenge them ; wherein the good people of England, to do them all 
right, have not been backward. But though there is not any other nation in the 
world so plentifully provided with carriages for that journey, either as to safety or 
ease, yet there are abimdance of us who will not be satisfied with any other machine 
besides tins of Mahomet. 

Satire upon Dress and Fashion. 

About this time it happened a sect arose whose tenets obtained and spread very 
far, especially in the granae mumde, and among everybody of good fashion. They 
worshipped a sort of idol, who, as their doctrine delivered, did daily create nien by a 
land of manufactory operation. This idol they placed in the highest part of the 
house, on an altar erected about three foot; he was shewn in the posture of a Persian 
emperor, sitting on a superficies, with his legs interwoven under him. This god had 
a goose for Ins ensign; whence it is that some learned men pretend to deduce his 
original from Jupiter Capitolinus. 

The worshippeis of this deity had also a system of their belief, which seemed to 
turn upon the following fundamentals. They hold the universe to he a large suit of 
clothes, which invests everything; that the eartli is invested by the air; the air is 
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inrestedby the stars; and the stars are invested hj th.Q vrimum mdbtU. Jpook on 
this arlobe"^ of earth, you will find it to be a very complete and tashionable dross. 
What is that which some call land but a fine coat faced with green ? or the sea, but a 
waistcoat of watei-tabby ? Proceed to the particular woiks of the creation, you will 
find how curious a journeyman Nature has been to torn up the vegetable beaux ; ob- 
sei ve how sparMsh a periwig adorns the head of a beech, and what a fine doublet 01 
while satin is worn by the birch. To conclude from ail, what is man himself, but a 
micio-coat, or rather a complete suit of clothes with all its trimmings? As to his 
liody there can be no dispute; but examine even the acquirements ot Ins mmd, you 
will find them all contribute in their order towards furnishing out an exact clress- lo 
instance no more, is not religion a cloak, honesty a pan* ot shoos worn out in the 
diit, self-love a surtout, vanity a shirt, and conscience a pair of breeches easily 
slipt down? „ ^ 

GhaTacte7'Utics of Modern (JriUcs, 


I shall conclude with three maxims, w^hich may serve both as characteristics to 
distinguish a true modern critic fiom a pretender, and will he also of admirable use 
to those worthy spirits who engage in so useful and honourable an art. 1 he first is, 
that criticism, contrary to all other faculties of the intellect, is ever held the truest 
and best when it is the very first result of the critic’s mind; as fowlers reckon the 
first aim for the surest, and seldom fail of missing the mark it they stay not for a 
second. Secondly, the true critics are known by their talent of swaimmg about the 
noblest writers, to which they are carried merely by instinct, as a rat to the best 
cheese, or as a wasp to the fairest fruit. So when the king is on horseback, he is 
sm*e to b ' the dirtiest person of the company; and they that raalp their court best 
are such as bespatter him most. Lastly, a true critic, in the perusal of a book, is like 
a dog at a feast, whose thoughts and stomach are wholly set upon what the guests 
fling awajj and consequently is apt to snarl most when there are the fewest bones. 


On Books and Learning. 

The society of writers would quickly he reduced to a very inconsiderable number 
if men were put upon making books with the fatal confinement of delivering nothing 
beyond what is to the purpose. It is acknowledged that were the case the same 
among us as with the Greeks and Homans, when learning was m its cradle, to bo 
rearea and fed and clothed by invention, it would be an easy tusk to fill up volumes 
upon particular occasions, without further expatiating from the subjects than by 
moderate excui'Sions, helping to advance or clear the main design. But with knowi- 
edge it has fared as with a numerous army encamped in a fruitful country, winch, 
for a few days, maintains itself by the product of the soil it is on; till provisions 
being spent, they are sent to forage many a mile, among friends or enemies it matters 
not. Meanw'hile, the neighbouring fields, trampled and beaten dowm, become barren 
and* dry, aflording no sustenance but clouds of dust. 

The whole course of things being thus entirely changed between us and the an¬ 
cients, and the modems wismy sensible of it, we of this ago have discovered a shorter 
and more prudent method to become scholars and wits, wuthout the fatigue of read¬ 
ing or of blinking. The most accomplished way of using books at prosemt is two¬ 
fold : either, first, to serve them as some men do lords, learn their titles exactly, and 
then brag of their acquaintance. Or, secondly, w^hich is indeed the choicer, the pro¬ 
founder, and politer method, to get a thorough msigiit into the index, by winch the 
whole hook is governed and turned, like fishes by the tail. For to enter the palace 
of learning at the great gate requires an expense of time and forma; therefore men 
of much haste and little ceiemony are content to get in by the back door. For the 
arts are all in flying maich, and therefore more easily subdued by attacking them in 
the rear. Thus men catch knowledge by throwing their wit into tlie posteriors of a 
book, as b sys do sparrows with flinging salt upon their tails. Thus human life is 
best understood by the wise man’s rule of regarding the end. Thus are the sciences 
found, like Hercules’s oxen, by tracing them backw'ards. Thus are old sciences pn- 
ravellod, like old stockings, by beginuiug at the foot. Be'-ide all this, the army of 
the sciences has been of late, with a world of martial discipline, drawn into its close 
order, so that a view or a muster may he taken of it with abundance of expedition. 
For this great blessing we are w^bolly indebted to systems and abstracts, in which 
the modem fathers ot learning, like prudent usurers, spent their sweat for the ease 
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of us, their children. Tor labour is the seed of idleness, and it is the peculiar happi¬ 
ness of our noble age to gather the fruit. 

A Meditation vpon a Broomstick, according to the Style a7id Manner 
of the Hon. Jiobert Boyle*s Meditations.'^ 

This single stick, %^hich you now behold ingloriously lying in that neglected cor¬ 
ner, I once knew m a flourishing state in a forest ; it was full of sap, full of leaves, 
and full of boughs; but now in vain does the busy ait of man pretend to vie with 
natuie, by tying that withered, bundle of twigs to its sapless trunk ; it is now at best 
but the reverse of what it ivas, a tree turned upside down, the hraiiclies on the earth, 
and the root ill the air; it is now handled by eveiy dirty wench, condemned to do 
her drudgery, and, by a capricious kind of fate, destined to make hei things clean, 
and be nasty itself ; at length, w'orn out to the stumps in the service of the maids, it 
is either thioivn out of doois, or coudenmed to the last use of kindling a fire. When 
I beheld this, I sighed, and said wnthin myself: Surely mortal man is a hioomstick ! 
nature scut him into the world sti ong and lusty, in a thriving couditiou, wearing his 
own hair on his head, the proper blanches of this leasoning vegetable, until the axe of 
intemperance has lopped ofL his green boughs, and loft him a withered trunk; he 
then flies to art, and puts on a peinvig, valuing himself upon an miuatural bundle of 
hairs, all covered with powder, that never grew on his head; but now should this our 
broomstick pietend to enter the scene, proud of those birchen spoils it never bore, 
and all covered wutb dust, though the sweepings of the finest lady’s chamber, we 
should be apt to ricliciile and despise its vanity. Partial ’’uclgcs that we aie of our 
own excellences, and other men defaults ! 

But a broomstick, perhaps you will say, j.s an cm olein of a tree standing on its 
head; and pray, what is man but a topsy-turvy cicatiire, bis animal faculties per¬ 
petually mounted on his rational, his head where his heels should be—grovelling on 
the earth I and yet, with all Ins faults, he sets up to be a universal reformer and cor- 
loctor of abuses, a remover of grievances ; lakcs into every slut’s comer of nature, 
bringing hidden corruptions to the light, and raises a mighty dust whore there w'as 
none belorc, sharing deeply all the w'hile in the very same pollutions he pretends to 
sweep away. His lust days are spent in slavery to w'omen, and generally the least 
deserving; till, worn to the stumps, like his brother-besom, ho is either kicked out 
of doors, or made use of to kindle flames for others to warm themselves liy 

Inconveniences lihely to result from the Abolition of Christianity. 

I am very sensible how much the gentlemen of wdt and pleasure are apt to mar- 
mnr and be shocked at the sight of so many daggle-tail parsons, who happen to fall 
in their way, and offend their eyes; but at the same time, those w ise relurmcrs do 
not consider what an advantage and felicity it is for great wits to be always piovidecl 
witli objects of scorn and contempt, m order to cxeicisc and improve tlieir talents, 
and diveit their spleen from Xallmg on each other, or on themsehes; especially 
when all this may be done without the least imaginable danger to their peisons. And 
to urge another argument of a parallel nature; if Christianity v'ere once abolished, 
how could the freethinkers, the strong reasoners, and the men of profound learning, 
be able to find another subject so calculated m all points w'hereon to display their 
abilities ? What wonderful productions of wit should we be deprived of from those 
whose genius, by continual practice, hath been wholly lurnecl upon raillery and in¬ 
vectives against religion, and would, therefore, bo never able to shine or distinginsb 
themselves on any other subject? We arc daily complaining of the great decline of 
wit among us, and would we take away the greatest, perhaps the only topic we have 
left ? Who would ever have suspected Asgill for a wit, oi Toland for a philosopher, 


■* When chaplain to Loid Berkeley, Swift was accubtomed to read to Lady Berkeley 
the Reflections or Meditations of Boyle, Glowing weary of the task, he lesolved to gee 
lid of it in a way that might occasion some rnuth in the family Accordingly he lU'-orCed 
the above parody in the volume, and read it to the lady as a genimie production of 
Boyle’s The luke was successlul Lh<j witty chaplain was not asked to pntceed any far¬ 
ther with the Meditations- When some one said to Stella that the Dean must have loved 
Vanessa very much to write of her so beautiiully, she replied, that it was well known 
tlie Bean could write beautifully on a broomstick! 
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if the ineshanstible stock of Christiaiiity had not been at hand to provide them with 
materials ? What other subject through all art or nature could have produced 1 m- 
dal for a profound author, or furnished him with readers ? It is the wise choice ol 
the subiect that alone adorneth and distingruisheth the writer. For had a hinidrcd 
such pens as these been employed on the side of rehgion, they would immediately 
have sunk into silence and oblivion. • • xv ^ xi. 

Nor do I think it wholly groundless, or my fears altogether imaginary, that the 
abolishing of Christianity may perhaps bring the church in danger, or at least put 
the senate to the trouble of another securing vote. I desire I may not be misunder¬ 
stood : I am far from presuming to afdrm or think that the church is in danger at 
present, or as things now stand, but we know not how soon it may ho so, when the 
Christian religion is repealed. As plausible as this project seems, there may a dan¬ 
gerous design lurk under it. Nothing can be more notorious than that the atheists, 
deists, Socinians, anti-trinitanans, and other subdivisions of fieetbinkers, arc persons 
of little zeal for the present ecclesiastical establishment. Their declared opinion is 
for repealing the sacramental test; they are very indifferent with regard to ceremonies ; 
nor do they hold the divinum of episcopacy. Therefore this may be intended, a^s 
one politic step towards altering the constitution of the church established, and set¬ 
tingup presbytery in its stead; which I leave to be further considered by those at 

And therefore if, notvrithstanding all I have said, it shall still be thought neces¬ 
sary to have a hill brought* in for repealing Christianity, I would humbly oner an 
amendment, that, instead of the word Christianitt/, may be put 'tahgiori 111 general; 
which I conceive will much better answer all the good ends pipposod by the pro¬ 
jectors of it. For as Jong as w’'e leave in being a God and his Providence, with all 
the necessary consequences which curious and inquisitive men will bo apt to draw 
from sneb premises, we do not strike at the root of the evil, although we should ever 
so effectually annihilate the present scheme of the Gospel. For or what use is 
freedom of thought, if it will not produce freedom, of action, winch is the sole end, 
how remote soever in appearance, of all objections against Chnstiamty ? 
therefore the freethinkers consider it a sort of edifice, wherein all the parts nave 
such a mutual dependence on each other, that if you happen to pull out one single 
nail, the whole fabric must fall to the ground. 


Dwersions of the Court of Lilliput. 

The emperor had a mind one day to entertain me with several of ^ the country 
shows, wherein they exceed all nations I have known, both for dexterity and mag¬ 
nificence. I wms diverted wdtli none so much as that of the rope-dancers, performed 
with a slender white thread extended about two feet, and twelve inches from the 
ground. Upon which shall desire liberty, with the reader’s patience, to enlarge a 

This diversion is omy praensed by those persons who arc candidates for mnat 
employments and high favour at court. They are trained in this art from then- 
yonth, and are not always of noble biith or liberal education. When a great olncc is 
vacant, either by death or disgi-ace (w’’hich often happens), five or six of those can¬ 
didates petition the emperor to entertain his majesty and the couit vath a dance on 
the rope; and whoever jumps the highest, without falling, succeeds m the office. 
Very oiteu the chief ministers themselves are commanded to shew their skill, and to 
convince the emperor that they have not lost their faculty. Flimnap, the ti easurcr, 
is allowed to cut a caper on the straight rope at least an inch highci than any other 
lord in the whole empiie. I have seen him do the summerset several times together 
upon a tiencher fixed on a rope which is no thicker than a common packthread in 
England. My friend Reldrcsal, principal secretary for private affairs, is, in my 
opinion, if I am not partial, the second after the treasurer; the rest oi the great 
officers are much upon a par. 

These diversions are often attended with fatal accidents, whereof great numbers 
are on record. I myself have seen two or three candidates break a limb. IIut the 
danger is much greater when the ministers themselves are commanded to shew their 
dexterity; for, by contending to excel themselves and .their fellows, they strain so 
far, that there is hardly one of them who has not received a fall, and some Of them 

Doubtless Sir Bobert Walpole, then prune mmistor. 
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two or tlircc, I was assured that, a year or two before my arrival, Flimnap would 
jufallibly have broke his neck, if one of the king-’s cushions that acciaentally lay on 
the groiiud, had not weakened the force of his fall.* 

There is lilccwise another diversion, which is only shewn before the emperor and 
empress and first, iiiinistor, upon particular occasions. The einpeioi lays on the tabic 
three fi le silken threads, of six'inches long; one is blue, the other red, aud the third 
ar-'im. Those threads are proposed as piizes for those peisoiis whom the emperor 
has a mind to distinguish by a peculiar mark of his favour. The ceremony is per- 
forinecl in his majesty’s great chamber of state, where the candidates are to imdeigo 
a trial of dexterity, very different from the former, and such as I have not obseived 
the least resemblance of in any other country of the ik'W or old world. The emperor 
holds a stick iu his hands, both ends parallel to the horizon, while the candidates, 
advancing one by one, sometimes leap over the stick, sometimes creep under it, baclc- 
V ard and forward, several times, according as tiie stick is advanced or depressed. 
Sometimes the emperor holds one end of the stick, and his first minister the other ; 
sometimes the minister has it entirely to himself. "ViTiocvi^r performs his part with 
most agility, and holds out the longest in leaping and creeping, is rewarded with the 
blue-coloured silk; the red is given to the next, and the green to the third, which 
they all wear girt twice round about the middle, and you see few great persons about 
this court who arc not adorned with one of these girdles, t 


Satire on Pretended Philosophers and Projectors, 

In the description of his fancied Academy of Lagado in ^Gulliver’s Travels,’ 
Swdtt ridicules those quack pretenders to science and knavish projectors who were 
so common in his day, and whose schemes sometimes led to ruinous and distressmg 
consequences. „ 

I w'as received very kindly by the warden, and went for many days to the acade¬ 
my. Every room hath in it one or moie projectors, and T believe 1 could not be m 
fewer than five bundled rooms. ^ ^ r. - 

The first man I saw was of a meagre aspect, wdth sooty hands and face, his hair 
and beard long, ragged, aud singed in several places. His clothes, shirt, and skin 
w'oro all of the same colour. He had been eight years upon a project for extractmg 
suiiboains out of cucumbers, which were to be put into phials hermetically sealed, 
and let out to warm th* an in raw inclement summers. He told me he did not doubt 
ill eight years more that he should be able to supply the governor’s gardens wuth sun¬ 
shine at a reasonable rate; hut he complained that his stock "was low»', and entrea^d 
me to give him something as an encouragement to ingenuity, especially since this 
had been a vei j dear season for cucumbers. I made him a small present, foi my 
lord had tarnished me with money on purpose, because he knew their practice of 
begging from all w'ho go to see them- . 

I saw another at work to calcine ice into gunpowder, who likewise shewed me a 
treatise he had written concerning the malleability of fire, w^hich he intended to pub- 

^^^^Thore was a most ingenious architect, w^ho had contrived a new method for 
building houses, by beginning at the roof, and working dowmwards to t.hti foimda- 
tiou; which he justified to me by the like practice of those twm prudent insects, the 
heo and the spider. , , , ^ j-i 

There was an astronomer who had undertaken to place a. sun-dial upon me gr^t 
weathercock on the town-house, by adjusting the annual and diui-miJ motions ot the 
earth and sim, so as to answer and coincide with all accidental turning of the winds. 

We crossed a walk to the other part of the academy, where, as I have already said, 
the projectors in speculative learning resided. 

The first professor I saw was in a very large room, with forty pupils about him. 
After salutation, observing me to look earnestly upon a frame which took up the 
greatest part of both the length and breadth of the room, he said, peidiaps I might 
wonder to see him employed in a project for improving speculative knowledge b y 

* TTWs alludes to his dismiss^al in 3717 through the Intrigues of Sunderland ar^ Stan¬ 
hope. The cuhhion was no doubt Sir Eobert’s great intoiest with the UuchessjOt Kendal, 

the^ YV^lpQj^Q disUELguished by the orders of the Garter and the Bath, both here ridi- 
iculed. 
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practical and mechanical operations. But the world would soon he sensible of its 
usefnlness, and ho flattered himself that a more noble, exalted thought never sprang 
in any other man’s head. Every one knew how laborious the usual method is of 
attaining to aits and sciences; whereas by his contrivance, the most ignorant per¬ 
son, at a reasonable charge, and with a little bodily labour, may write books m phi¬ 
losophy, poetry, politics,law, mathematics, and theology, without the least assist¬ 
ance from genius or study. He then led me to the frame, about the sides whereof ail 
his pupils stood in ranks. It was twenty feet square, placed in the middle of the 
room. The superficies was composed of several bits of wood, about the bigness of a 
die, but some larger than others. They were all linked together by slender wires. 
These bits of wood were covered on every square with paper pasted on them; and 
on these papers were written all the words of their language in their several moods, 
tenses and declensions, but without any order. T’he professor then desired me to 
observe, for he was going to set his engine at work. The pupils, at his command, 
took each of them hold of an iron hanffle, whereof there were forty fixed round the 
edges of the frame, and giving them a sudden turn, the whole disposition of the 
words was entirely changed. He then commanded six-and-thirty of the lads to read 
the several lines softly as they appeared upon the frame; and where they found three 
or four words together that might make part of a sentence, they dictated to the four 
remaining boys, who were scribes. This work was repeated three or four times, 
and at every turn the engine was so contrived, that the words shifted into new places 
as the square bits of wood moved upside down. Six hours a day the young students 
were employed in this labour ; and the professor shewed me several volumes in large 
folio, already collected, of broken sentences, which he intended to piece together, 
and out of those rich materials to give the world a complete body of all arts and 
sciences. , ^ ^ 

We next went to the school of languages, where three professors sat m consulta¬ 
tion upon impioving that of their own country. 

The first project was to shorten discourse by cutting polysyllables into one, and 
leaving out verbs and participles; because, in reality, all things imaginable are but 
nouns. The other was a scheme for entirely abolishing all words whatsoever; and 
this was urged as a great advantage in point of health as well as brcvit,y; for, it is 
plain, that every woid we speak is in some degree a diminution of our lungs by cor¬ 
rosion, and consequently contributes to the shortening of our lives. An expedient 
was therefore offered, that since words are only names for things, it would be more 
convenient for all men to carry about them such things as were necessary to express 
the particular business they are to discourse on. And this invention would certainly 
have taken place, to the great ease as well as health of the subject, if the women, in 
conjunction with the vulgar and illiterate, had not threatened to raise a rebellion, 
unless they might he allowed the liberty to speak with their tongues, after the man¬ 
ner of their forefathers ,* such constant irreconcilable enemies to science are the 
common people. 

Another great advantage proposed by this invention was, that it would serve as a 
universal language to be understood in all civilised nations, whose goods and utensils 
are generally of the same kind, or nearly resembling, so that their uses might easily 
be comprehended. And thus ambassadors would be qualified to treat with foreign 
princes or ministers of state, to whose tongues they were utter strangers. 

I was at the mathematical school, where the master taught his pupils after a 
method scarce imaginable to us in Europe. The proposition and demonstration 
were fairly written on a thin wafer, with ink composed of a cephalic tincture- This 
the student was to swallow upon a fasting stomach, and for three days following eat 
nothing but bread and water. As the wafer digested, the tincture mounted to his 
brain, bearing the proposition along with it* But the success hath not hitherto been 
answerable, partly by some error in the quantum or composition, and partly by the 
perverseness of lads, to whom this bolus is so nauseous, that they generally steal 
aside, and discharge it upwards before it can operate; neither have they been yet 
persuaded to use so long an abstinence as the prescription requires. 

In the school of political projectors I was but ill entertained, the professors ap¬ 
pearing in my judgment wholly out of their senses, which is a scene that never fails 
to make me melancholy. These unhappy people were proposing schemes for per¬ 
suading monarchs to choose favourites upon the score of their wisdom, capacity, 
and virtue; of teaching ministers to consult the public good; of rewarding menty 
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great abilities, and eminent services; of instructing princes to know tlieir true in¬ 
terest, by placing it on tbe same foundation with that of their people ; of choosing 
for employments persons qualified to exercise them; with many other ^vild impossi¬ 
ble chimeras, that never entered before mto the heart of man to conceive, and con¬ 
firmed in me the old observation, that there is nothing so extravagant and irrational 
which some philosophers have not maintained for truth. 

But, however, I shall so far do justice to this part of the academy, as to acknow¬ 
ledge that all of them were not so visionary. There was a most ingenious doctor, 
who seemed to be perfectly versed in the whole nature and system of government. 
This illustrious person had very usefully employed his studies in finding out effectual 
remedies for all diseases and corruptions to which the several kinds of public ad¬ 
ministration are subject, by the vices or infirmities of those who govern, as well as 
by the licentiousness of those who are to obey. For instance, whereas all writers 
and reasoners have agreed that there is a strict universal resemblance between the 
natural and political body, can there he anjrthing more evident than that the health 
of both must be preserved, and the diseases cured, by tbe same prescriptions ? . . - 
upon the meeting of a senate, certain physicians should attend at the three first days 
of their sitting, and at the close of each day’s debate feel the pulses of every senator; 
after which, having maturely considered and consulted upon the nature of the several 
maladies, and the methods of cure, they should on the fourth day return to the senate- 
house, attended by their apothecaries stored vrfth proper medicines; and, before' the 
members sat, administer to each of them lenitives, aperitives, abstersives, corrosives, 
restringents, palliatives, laxatives, cephalalgics, icterics, apophlegmatics, acoustics, 
as their several cases required; and, according as these medicines should operate, 
repeat, alter, or omit them at the next meeting. . . , 

He likewse directed that every senator in the great council of a nation,'‘after he 
had delivered his opinion, and argued in the defence of it, should be obliged to give 
his vote directly contrary; because, if that were done, the result would infallibly 
terminate in the good of the public. 

^ When parties in a state are violent, he offered a wonderful contrivance to recon¬ 
cile them. The method is tliis: You take a himdred leaders of each party; you dis¬ 
pose them into couples of such whose heads are nearest of a size: then let two nice 
operators saw off tbe occiput of each couple at the same time, in such manner that 
the brain may be equally divided. Let the occiputs thus cut off be interchanged, ap- 
plying each to the head of his opposite party-man. It seems indeed to be a work that 
requireth some exactness; but the professor assured us, that, if it were dexterously 
performed, the cure would be infallible. For he argued thus: that the two half 
brains being left to debate the matter between themselves within the space of one 
skull, would soon come to a good understanding, and produce that moderation, as 
well as regularity of thinking, so much to be wished for in the beads of those who 
imagine they come into the world only to watch and govern its motion; and as to the 
difference of brains in quan*i^ or quality, among those who are directors in faction, 
the doctor assured us, from his ov^m knowledge, that it was a perfect trifle. ' 


Thoughts on Various Subjects. 

We have just religion enough to make us hate^ but not enough to make us hve 
one another. 

When we desire or solicit anything, our minds run wholly on the good side or 
circumstances of it; when it is obtained, our mind runs only on the bad ones. 

When a true genius appeareth in the world, you may know him by this infaUibie 
sign, that the dunces are all in confederacy against him. 

I am apt to thinlc that, in the day of judgment, there will be small allowance given 
to the wise for their want of morals, or to the ignorant for their want of faith, be¬ 
cause both are without excuse. This renders the advantages equal of ignorance and 
knowledge. But some scmples in the wise, and some vices in the ignorant, will 
perhaps be forgiven upon the strength of temptation to each. 

It is pleasant to observe how free the present age is in laying taxes on the nest: 

Future ages shall talk of this; this shall be famous to all posterity: ’ whereas their 
time and thoughts will be taken up about present things, as ours are now. 

It IB in disputes as in armies, where the weaker side setteth up false lights, and 
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maketh a great noise, that the enemy may believe them to be more numerous and 

some men possessed of good qualities, which were very serviceable 
to others, bat useless to themselves; like a sun-dial on the front of a house, to infoim 
the neishbonrs and passengers, hat not the owner unthin. 

If a man would register all Ms opinions npon love, politics, religion, learning, 
&c. bo<nnuing from his youth, and so go on to old age, what a bundle of incon¬ 
sistencies and contradictions vi'ould appear at last! ^ 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by lopping off onr desires, is like 

cutting off onr feet when we want shoes. ^ - 

The reason why so few marriages are happy, is because young ladies spend their 

time in making nets, not in makmg cages. ,^ . . , 

Censure is the tax a man payeth to the public for being eminent. 

No wise man ever wished to be younger. 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones you gave before. 

Complaint is the largest tribute Heaven receives, and the smeerest part of our 

devotion. , ^ . • x 

The common fluency of speech in many men and most women is owing to a 

scarcity of matter and scarcity of words: for whoever is a master of language, and 
hatha mmd full of ideas, will be apt, in speaking, to hesitate upon the choice of 
both * whereas common speakers have only one set of ideas, and one set of words to 
clothe them in, and these are always ready at the mouth. So people come faster out 
of a church when it is almost empty, than when a crowd is at the door. 

To be vain is rather a mark of humility than pride. Vain men delight in telling 
what honours have been done them, what great, company they have kept, and the 
like: by which they plainly confess that these honours were more tha.n their due, 
and such as their friends would not believe if they had not been told; whereas a man 
truly proud thinks the greatest honours below his merit, and consequently scorns to 
boast. I therefore deliver it as a maxim, that whoever desires the character 01 a 
proud man, ought to conceal his vanity. 

Every man desireth to live long, but no man would be old. 

If books and laws continue to increase as they; have done for fifty years past, I am 
in some concern for future ages, how any man will he learned, or any man a lawyer. 

A mee man is a man of nasty ideas. [How true of Swift himself.] 

If a man maketh me keep my distance, the comfort is, he keepelli his at the same 

time. ... . 

Very few men, properly speaking, live, at present, hut are providing to live another 

Princes in their infancy, childhood, and youth, are sfpd to diccover prodigious 
parts and wit, to speak things that surprise and astonish: strange, so many hopetiil 
fences, so many shameful kings I If they happen to die young, they would have 
5een prodigies of wisdom and virtue: if they live, they are often prodigies indeed, 
bat of another sort. 


OwTstTCuined JPoliteness. ot VulgcbT Sospitdlity.—Ffom the ^TciMeTy 

No. 20. 

Those inferior duties of life which the French call les petitea morales, or the 
smaller morals, are with us distinguished by the name ot good manners or breeding. 
This I look npon, in the general notion of it, to be a sort of artificial good sense, 
adapted to the meanest capacities, and introduced to make mankind easy in their 
commerce with each other. Low and little understandings, without some rules of 
this Mud, would be perpetually wandering into a thousand indecencies and irregu¬ 
larities in behaviour; and in their ordinary conversation, fall into the same boisterous 
familiarities that one observeth amongst them when a debauch hath quite taken 
away the use of their reason. In other instances, it is odd to consider, that for want 
of common disci-etion, the very end of good breeding is wholly perverted; and 
civility, intended to make us easy, is employed in laying chains and flutters npon us. 
in debarring us of our wishes, and in crossing our most reasonable desires and incli¬ 
nations. Idiis abuse reigneth chiefly in the country, as I found to uiy vexation, 
when I was last there, in a visit I made to a neighbour about two raih*s from my 
cousin. As soon as I entered the parlour, they put me into the great chair that stood,. 
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close by a bugo fire, and kept me there by force, until I was almost stifled. Then 
a boy came in great hurry to pull oft my boots, which I in vain opposed, urging that 
I must return soon after dinner. In the meantime, the good lady whispered her 
eldest daughter, and slipped a key into her hand. The girl returned instantly %vith a 
beer-glass half full of aqiicc mirabilis and syrup of gillyflowers. I took as much as I had 
a mind for; but madam vowed I shoi^ drmk it off—^for she w’as sure it would do me 
good, after coming out of the cold air—and I was forced to obey; which absolutely 
took away my stomach. When dinner came in, I had a mind to sit at a distance 
from the fire; but they told me it was as much as my life was worth, and set me 
with my back just against it. Although my appetite was quite gone, I resolved to 
fofee down as much as I could; and desired the leg of a pullet. ‘ Indeed, Mr. Bick- 
erstaff,’ says the lady, ‘ you must eat a wing to oblige meand so put a couple upon 
my plate. I was persecuted at this rate during the whole meal. As often as I called 
for small beer, the mastei tipped the wink, and the servant brought me a brimmer 
of October. Some time after dinner, I ordered my cousin’s man, who came with 
me, to get ready the horses, but it was resolved I should not stir that night; and 
when I seemed pretty much bent upon going, they ordered the stable door to be 
locked; and the children hid my cloak aud boots. The next question was, what I 
would have for supper. I said I never ate anything at night; but was at last, in my 
own defence, obliged to name the first thing that came into my head. After three 
hours spent chiefly in apologies for my entertainment, insinuating to me, that this 
was the worst time of the year for provisions; that they were at a great distance 
from any market; that they were afraid I should be starved; and that they knew 
they kept me to my loss,’ the lady went and left me to her husband—^for they took 
special care I should never be alone. As soon as her back was turned, the little 
misses ran backwards and forwards every moment; and constantly as they came in 
or went out, made a courtesy directly at me, which in good manners I was forced to 
return with a bow, and, ‘Your humble servant, pretty miss.’' Exactly at eight the 
mother came up, and discovered by the redness of her face that supper was not far 
oflE. It was twice as large as the dinner, and my persecution doubled in proportion. 
I desired at my usual hour to go to my repose, aud was conducted to my chamber by 
the gentleman, his lady and the whole train of children. They importuned me to 
drink something before I 'went to bed; and upon my refusing, at last left a bottle of 
shnffo^ as they called it, for fear I should wake and be thirsty in the night. I was 
forced in the morning to rise and dress myself in the dark, because they would not 
suiter my kinsman’s servant to disturb me at the hour I desired to be called. I was 
now resolved to break through all measures to get away; and after sitting dowm to a 
monstrous breakfast of cold beef, mutton, neats’-tongues, venison-pasty, and stale 
beer, took leave of the family. But the gentleman w'ould needs see me pait of my 
way, and carry me a short-cut through his own grounds, which he told me would 
save half a mile’s riding. This last piece of civility had like to have cost me dear, 
being once or twice in danger of my neck, by leaping over his ditches, and at last 
forced to alight in the dirt; when ray horse, having slipped his bridle, ran away, and 
took us up more than an hour to recover him again. It is evident that none of the 
absurdities I met with in this visit proceeded from an ill intention, but from, a wrong 
judgment of complaisance, and a misapplication in the rules of it. 

ALEXAITDEB POPE. 

In 1737, Pope published, by subscription, a Tolume of letters be¬ 
tween himself and his literary friends. Part of the collection had 
been previously issued hy Curll, a notoidous publisher of that day, to 
whom Pope had, by the agency of other parties, conveyed an edition 
privately printed. Having, in his assumed character of purveyor of 
the letters, induced Curll to advertise the collection as containing let¬ 
ters of certain noblemen, the publisher was summoned to the House 
of Lords for breach of privilege. The volume, however, being ex¬ 
amined, it was found that there was not a single letter from any 
nobleman in the collection, and Curll was dismissed. Pope had thus 
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secured publicity to the publication, and as the letters, he said, had 
not only been surreptitiously printed—stolen from private reposito¬ 
ries—-but altered and interpolated, he appeared justified in issuing a 
prospectus for a genuine edition. In realit}^, there was little or no 
difference between the editions. Pope having prepared both, and 
neither can be regarded as containing actual correspondence. Swift, 
however, had retained the letters addressed to himself; the original 
letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu also existed, and the early 
' correspondence of Pope with fiCenry Cromwell had previously come 
into the possession of Curll, and was i)uhlished. Additions were 
afterwards made to the collection from other sources, and thus we 
have a large body of the actual letters written by the wits of the 
Anne and first G-eorgian periods. The experiment was new to the 
public. ‘ Pope’s epistolary excellence,’ says Johnson, * had an open 
field; he had no English rival, living or dead.’ 

The letters of Lord Bacon, 8trafford, and other statesmen, had been 
published, hut they descended little into the details of familiar life. 
Spratt suppressed the correspondence of Cowley, under the impres¬ 
sion, finely expressed by an old writer, that private letters m*e com¬ 
monly of too tender a composition to thrive out of the bosom in which 
they were first planted; and the correspondence of Pope was the 
first attempt to interest the public in the sentiments and opinions of 
literary men, and the expression of private friendship. As literature 
was the business of Pope’s life, and composition his first and favour¬ 
ite pursuit, he wrote always with a view to admiration and fame. He 
knew that if his letters to his friends did not come before the public in a 
printed shape, they would he privately circulated, and might affect 
his reputation with those he was ambitious of pleasing. Hence 
he seems always to have written with care. His letters are generally 
too elaborate and artificial to have been the spontaneous effusions of 
private confidence. Many of them are beautiful in thought and im¬ 
agery, and evince a taste for picturesque scenery and description that 
it is to be regretted the poet did not oftener indulge. Others, as the 
exquisite one describing a journey to Oxford, in company with Ber¬ 
nard Lintot, possess a fine vein of comic humour and observation. 
Swift was inferior to Pope as a letter-writer, but he discloses more 
of his real character. He loved Pope as much as he could auy man, 
and the picture of their friendship, disclosed in their correspondence, 
is honourable to both. They had both risen to eminence by their 
own talents ; they had mingled with the great and illustrious; had 
exchanged with each other in private their common feelings and sen¬ 
timents ; had partaken of the vicissitudes of public affairs; seen their 
friends decay and die off; and in their old age, mourned over the 
evils and afflictions incident to the decline of life. Pope’s affection 
soothed the jealous irritability and misanthropy of Swift, and sur¬ 
vived the melancholy calamity which rendered bis friend one of the 
most pitiable and affecting objects among mankind. 
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On Sickness and Death. 

To Sm Bichakb Steele.— 15,1712. 

You formerly observed to me that nothing made a more ridiculous figure in a 
man’s life than the disparity we often find in him sick and well; thus, one of an un¬ 
fortunate constitution is pei-petually exhibiting a miserable example of the weakness 
of his mind, and of his body, m their turns. 1 have had frequent opportunities of 
late to consider myself in these different views, and, I hope, have received some ad¬ 
vantage by it, if what Waller says be true, that 

The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed. 

Lets in new light through chinks that Time has made. 

Then surely sickness, contributing no less than old age to the shaking down this 
scaffolding of the body, may discover the imvard structure more plainly. Sickness is 
a sort of early old age: it teaches us a diffidence in our earthly state, and inspires ns 
vith the thoughts of a future, better than a thousand volumes of philosophers and 
divines. It gives so warning a concussion to those props of om* vanity, our strength 
and youth, that we think of fortifying ourselves within, when there is so little 
dependence upon oiir outworks. Youth at the very best is but a betrayer of 
human life in a gentler and smoother manner than age: it is like a stream that 
nourishes a plant upon a bank, and causes it to flourish and blossom to the sight, 
but at the same time is undermining it at the lOOt in secret. My youth has dealt 
more fairly and openly with me; it has afforded several prospects of my danger, and 
given me an advantage not very common to young men, that the attractions of the 
world have not dazzled me very much; and I begin, where most people end, with a 
full conviction of the emptiness of all sorts of ambition, and the unsatisfactory 
nature of all human pleasures. When a smart fit of sickness tells me this scurvy 
tenement of my body will fall in a little time, I am even as unconcerned as was 
that honest Hibernian, who. being in bed in the great storm some years ago, and 
told the house would tumble over his head, made answer: ‘ What care I for the 
house ? I am only a lodger.’ I fancy it is the best time to die when one is in the 
best humour; and so excessively weak as I now am, I may say with conscience, that 
I am not at all uneasy at the thought that many men, whom I never had any esteem 
for, are likely to enjoy this world after me. When I reflect what an inconsiderable 
little atom every single man is, v?lth respect to the whole creation, methinks it is a 
shame to he concerned at the removal of such a trivial animal as I am. The 
morning after my exit, the sun will rise as bright as ever, the flowers smell as su eet. 
the plants spring as green, the world will proceed in its old course, people 
will laugh as heartily, and marry as fast ‘as they were nsed to do.* The memory of 
man—as it is elegantly expressed in the Book of Wisdom—passeth away as the re- 
meiribraiice of a guest that tarrieth but oue day. There are reasons enough, in the 
fourth chapter of the same book, to make any young man contented with the pros¬ 
pect of death. * For honourable age is not that which standeth in length of time, or 
IS measured by number of years. But wisdom is the gray hair to man, and an un¬ 
spotted life is old age. He was taken away speedily, lest wickedness should alter his 
understanding, or deceit beguile his soul,’ &c.— I am your, &c. 

Pope in Oxford. 

To Mbs. Maetha Blount.— 1716.— A genuine letter slightly altered.t 
Nothing could have more of that melancholy which once used to please me, than 


■* It IS important to remember that Pope, when ho wrote in this manner, was only twenty- 
four—that IS, if wo assume the letter to have been actually sent to Steele, which w e v-ery 
much doubt. It seems to bo merely a literary essay—pait of the tabneated correspondence. 

t Martha Blount was the Stellaot Pope Her elder sister Teresa, was lus first tav^onr- 
ite, hut Martha gamed the ascendency, and retained it till the death ot the poet. They 
wereot an old Catholic family, the Blounts of Mapledurham, near Heading. Gay has 
described the sisters as ' thelair-haired Martha, and Teresa blown,’ and apicturedn the 
family mansion, by Jervas. represents them as gathering flowers. Pope s lather died at 
Chiswick in 1717, and the poet wrote to Martha. ‘ My poor father died last night 
lieve, since I don’t forget you at this moment, I- never shall. And he never did. He 
took the warmest interest in all her affairs, and left her the bulk or ius fortune. Martha 
(who was two yeais younger than her illustrious friend) survived till July 12,1763. 
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my last day’s journey; for, after having passed through my favourite woods in the 
forest, with a thousand reveries of past pleasures, I rid over hanging halls, whose 
tops were edged with groves, and whose feet watered with winding rivers, listening 
to the falls of cataracts below, and the murmuring of the winds above; the gloomy 
verdure of Stonor succeeded to these, and then the shades of the evening overtook 
me. The moon rose in the clearest sky I ever saw, by whose solemn light I paced on 
slowly, without company, or any interruption to the range of my thoughts. About 
a mile before I reached Oxford, all the bells tolled in different notes; the clocks of 
every college answered one another, and sounded forth—some in a dt'eper, some a 
softer tone—that it was eleven at night. All this was no ill preparation to the life I 
have led since among those old w^alls. venerable galleries, stone porticos, studious 
walks, and solitaiy scenes of the university. I wanted nothing but a black gown and 
a salary, to be as mere a book-worm as any there. I conformed myself to the col¬ 
lege-hours, was rolled up in hooks, lay in one of the most ancient, dusky parts of 
the university, and was as dead to the world as any hermit of the desert. If any¬ 
thing was alive or awake in me, it was a little vanity, such as even those good men 
used to entertain, when the monks of th&ir own order extolled their piety and ab¬ 
straction For I found myself received with a sort of respect, which thi8*idle part 
of mankind, the learned, pay to their own species; who are as considerable here, as 
the busy, the gay, and the ambitious are in your world. 

Death of Two Lovers l)y Lightning. 

To Lady Maby Wobtley Montaou.—1 [1717]. 

I have a mind to fill the rest of this paper with an accident that happened just 
under my eyes, and has made a great impression upon me. I have just passed i)art 
of this summer at an old romantic seat of my Lord Harcourt’s, which he lent rae."*^ 
It overlooks a common field, wheie, under the shade of a haycock, sat two lovers, as 
constant as ever were found in romance, beneath a spreading beech. The name of 
the one—let it sound as it will—was John Hewet; of the otfe, Sarah Drew. John 
was a well-set man about five-and-twenty; Sarah, a brown woman of eighteen. John 
had for several months borne the labour of the day in the same field with Sarah ; 
when she milked, it was his morning and evening charge to bring the cows to her 
pail. Their love was the talk, but not the scandal, of the whole neiglibourliood; for 
all they aimed ^ at was the blameless possession of each other in marriage. It ivas 
but this very nioniing that he had obtained her parents’ consent and it was but till 
the next week that they were to wait to be happy. Perhaps this very day, in the 
intervals of their work, they were talldng of their wedding-clothes; and John avas 
now matching several kinds of poppies and field-flowers to her complexion, to make 
her a present of knots for the day. While they were thus employed—it was on the 
last of July—a teirible storm of thunder and lightning arose, that drove the labourers 
to what shelter the trees or hedges afforded. Sarah, frightened and out of breath, 
sunk on a haycock, and John—who never separated from her—sat by her side, hav¬ 
ing raked two or three heaps together to secure her. Immediately there w'as heard 
so loud a crack as if heaven had burst asunder. The laboiiiers, all solicitous for 
each other’s safety, called to one another; those that wore nearest our lovers, hear¬ 
ing no answer, stepped to the place where they lay: they first saw a little smoke, 
and after, this faithful pair,—John with one arm about' his Sarah’s neck, and tlie 
other held over her face, as if to screen her from the lightning. They were struck 
dead, and already grown stiiffi and cold in this tender posture. There w&s no mark 
or discolouring on their bodies, only that Sarah’s eyebrow was a little singed, and a 
small spot between her breasts. They were buried the next day in one grave, where 
my Lord Harcourt, at my request, has erected a monument over thorn. Of the fol¬ 
lowing epitaphs which I made, the critics have chosen the godly one : I like neither, 
but wish you had been in England to have done this office better: I think it was 
what you could not have refused me on so moving an occasion. 


* The house of Stanton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire. Here Pope translated part of the 
Il%ad. He describes the house (though with many fancitul additiouh) in the subsequent 
letter, in a style which recalls the grave humour of Addison, and foreshadowb the 
^racepnage Washington Irying. 
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When Eastern lovers feed the funeral fire, 

On the same pile the faithful pair expire ; 

Here pitying heaven that virtue mutual found, 

» And blasted both that it might neither wound. 

Hearts so sincere the Almighty saw well pleased. 

Sent his own lightning, and the victims seized. 

Think not, by rigorous judgment seized, 

A pair so faithful could expire; 

Yictims so pure Heaven saw well pleased,' 

And snatched them iu celestial fire. 

Live well and fear no sudden fate: 

When God calls virtue to the grave, 

Alike Tis justice, soon or late, 

Mercy alike to kill or save. 

Virtue unmoved can hear the call. 

And face the flash that melts the ball. 

Upon the whole, I cannot think these people nnhappy. The greatest happiness, 
next to living as they would have done, was to die as they did. The greatest honour 
people of this low degree could have, was to be remembered on a little monument; 
unless you will give them another—that of being honoured with a tear from the 
finest eyes in the world. I know you have tenderness; you must have it; it is the 
very emanation of good sense and virtue: the finest minds, like the finest metals, 
dissolve the easiest. 

Description of an Ancient English Country-seat. 

To Lady Maby Wortdey Montaou. 

Hear Madam —’Tis not possible to express the least part of the joy your return 
gives me; time only and experience will convince you how very sincere it is. I ex¬ 
cessively long to meet you, to say so much, so very much to you. that I believe I shall 
say nothing. I have given orders to be sent for the fi.i*st minute of your arrival— 
which I heg yon will let them know at Mr. Jervas^s. I am fourscore miles trom 
London, a short journey compared to that I so often thought at least of undertaking, 
rather than die without seeing you again. Though the place I am in is such as I 
V'Oiild not quit for the town, if I did not value you more than any, nay everybody 
else there; and you will be convinced how little the town has engaged my affections 
ill your absence from it, when you know what a place this is which I prefei to it; I 
shall therefore describe it to you at large, as the true picture of a genuine ancient 
country-seat. 

You must expect nothing regular iu my description of a house that seems to be 
built before rules were in fashion: the whole is so disjointed, and the parts so de¬ 
tached from each other, and yet so joining again, one cannot tell how, that—in a 
poetical fit—^you would imagine it had been a village in Ainphion’s time, wlieie 
twenty cottages had taken a dance together, were all out, and stood still in amaze¬ 
ment ever since. A stranger would be grievously disappointed who should ever think 
to get into this house the right way. One would expect, after entering through the 
porch, to be let into the hall; alas I nothing less, you find yourself in a brew-ffiouse. 
From the parlour you think to step into the drawing-room; but, upon opening the 
iron-nailed door, you are convinced, by a flight of birds about your ears, and a cloud 
of dust in your eyes, that it is theLpigeon-house. On each side our porch are two 
chimneys, that wear their greens on the outside, which would do as well within, for 
whenever we make a fire, we let the smoke out of the windows. Over the parlour 
wdudow hangs a slojiing balcony, which time has turned to a very convenient pent¬ 
house. The top is crowned with a very venerable tower, so like that of the church 
just by, that the jackdaws build in it as if it were the true steeple. 

The great hall is high and spacious, flanked with long tables, images of ancient 
hospitality; ornamented with monstrous horns, about twenty broken and a 

matchlock musket or two, which they say were used in the civil wars. Here is one 
vast arched window, beautifully darkened with divers scutcheons of painted glass. 
There seems to ho great propriety in this old manner of blazoning upon glass, ancient 
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generatioBS seldom free from 


famaies beiiig like ancient windows, m the course of gc - 

cracks- One Shining pane bears date 1286. The youthful face of Dame kimor om 
more to this single piece than to all the glasses she ever consulted m her liie. 
Who can say after this that glass is frail, when it is not half so perishable as human 
beauty or glory? For in another pane you see the memory of a knight preserved, 
whose marble nose is mouldered from his monument in the chmch adjoining. And 
vet, must not one sigh to reflect, that the most authentic record of so ancient a family 
should lie at the mercy of every boy that throws a stone ? ^ In this hall, in former 
days, have dined gartered knights and courtly dames, with ushers, se^yers, and 
seneschals; and yet it was but the other night that an owl flew in hither, and mistook 

^adiis^hal]*lets you un (and down) over a very high threshold, into the pailour. It 
is furnished with historical tapestry, whose marginal iringes do couft’^s the iiiois- 
tiire of the air. The other contents of this room are a broken-bellied virgniai, a 
couple of ciippled velvet chairs, with two or three mildewed pictures of moukly an¬ 
cestors, who look as dismally as it they came fresh tioiii hell with all t.beii biimstone 
about’em. These are caiefulty set at the fuither corner: tor the windows being 
everywhere broken, make it so convenient a place to dry poppies and mustard seed 

in, that the room is appropriated to that use. ^ « i,- t. 

Next this parlour lies, as I said before, the pigeon-house, by the side of which 
runs an eutiy that leads, on one hand and t’other, into a bed-chamber, a butteiy, and 
a small hole called the chaplam’s study. Then follow a brew-house, a little green 
and gilt parlour, and the groat stairs, under which is the dairy. A Id.tlc tnrilusr on 
the right, the servants’ hall; and hy the side of it, up six steps, the old lady s closed, 
wliich has a lattice into the said hall, that, while she said her piayers, she might cast 
an eye on the men and maids. There are upon this ground floor in all tw enty-iour 
apartments, hard to be distinguished by particular names ; among which 1 mnst 
not forget a chamber that hasm it a large antiquity of .timber, winch seems to have 
been eirher a bedstead or a cider-press. • ^ , ,,, 

Our best room above is vory long and low% of the exact proportion of a baiidnox; 
it has hangings of the finest work in the world; those, I mean, which Arachne spins 
out of her own bowels : indeed, the roof is so decayed, that after a favourable shoi\er 
of ram we may, with God’s blessing, expect a crop of mushiooms between the 
chinks of the floors. ^ x, j. • * 

All this uppei story has for many years had no other inhabitants than certain mts, 
whose very age renders them worthy of this venerable mansion, for the very rats ol 
this ancient seat are gray. Since these have not quitted it, w'C hope at least this 
house may stand during the small remainder of days these poor animals have to live, 
who are now too infirm to remove to another: they have sill a small subsistence loft 
them in the few remaining books of the library. ,, x , i t ^ t 

I had never seen half what I have desenbed, but for an old starched grey-headed 
steward, who is as much an antiquity as any in the place, and looks like an old 
family picture w^alked out of its frame- He failed not, as we passed from room to 
room, to relate several memoirs of the family; but his observations were parlicu- 
larly curious in the cellar: he shewmd wkcre stood the triple low^s of baits of sack, 
and where were ranged the bottles of tent for toasts in the morning: he pomt«Kl 
to the stands that supported the irou-hooped hogsheads of strong beer; then step- 
pint^ to a corner, he lugged out the tattered fragment of an unframed picture: ‘ This,’ 
says he, with tears in iiis eyes, * was poor Sir 'I’liomas, once master ot all the drink I 
told you of: he had two sons (poor young masters !) that never airived to the age of 
his beer; they both fell ill in this very cellar, and never went out upon their own 
logs.’ He could not pass by a broken bottle without taking it up to shew us the 
arms of the family on it. He then led me up the tower, by dark windmg stone 
steps, which landed us into several little rooms, one above another; one of these 
was nailed up, and my guide whispered to me the occasion of it. It seems the 
course of this noble blood was a little inteiTupted about two centuries ago by a freak 
of the Lady Frances, who was here taken with a neighboring prior; ever since 
which the room lias been made up, and branded with the name of the adultery- 
chamber. The ghost of Lady Frances is supposed to walk here: some prying maids 
of the family formerly reported that they saw a lady in a fnrdmgale through the key¬ 
hole ; but this matter was hushed up, and the servants forbid to talk of it. 

I must needs have tired you with this long letter; but what engaged me in tiie 
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description was a generous principle to preserve the memory of a thing that must itself 
fall to rum; nay, perhaps, some part of it before this leaches your hands : in¬ 
deed, I owe this old house the same sort of gratitude that we do to an old friend that 
harbours us in his declining condition, nay, even in his last extremities. I have 
found this an excellent place for retirement and study, where uo one who passes hy 
can dream there is an inhabitant, and even anybody that would visit me dai-es not 
venture under iny roof. You will not wonder I have translated a great deal of Homer 
in this retreat; any one that sees it will own I could not have chosen a fitter or moie 
likely place to converse with the dead. A.s soon as I return to the living, it shall he 
to converse with the best of them. I hope, theiefore, very speedily to tell you m 
peison how sincerely and unalterably I am, madam, your most faithful, obliged, and 
obedient servant. ® 

I beg Mr.^Wortley to believe me his most humble.servant- 

Pope to Bishop AtteTbury^ in the Tower. 

May IT^ 1T23. 

Once more I write to you, as I promised, and this once, I fear, viill be the last ’ 
The curtain will soon be diawn between.my friend and me, and nothing left hut to’ 
wish you a l^ong good-night.^ May yon eu]oy a state of repose in this life not unlike 
that sleep of the soul which some have believed is to succeed it, where we he utterly 
forgetful of that world from which we ai*e gone, and ripening for that to which ue 
are to go. If you retain auy memory of the past, let it only image to you what has 
pleased you best; sometimes present a dream of an absent friend, or bring you back 
an agreeable conversation. But, upon the whole, 1 hope you will think less of the 
time past than of the future, as the former has been less kmd to you than the latter 
infallably will be. Do not envy the world your studies; they will tend to the benefit 
of men against whom you can have uo complaint; I mean of all posterity: and ner- 
haps. at your time of life, nothing else is worth your care, What is every year of a 
wise man’s life but a censure or a critic on the past ? Those whose date is the 
shortest, live long enough to laugh at one half of it; the hoy despises the infant • the 
man, the boy; the philosopher, both; and the Christian, all. You may now begin to 
think your manhood was too much a puerility, and you will never suffer your age to 
be but a second infancy. The toys and baubles of your childhood are hardly now 
more below you, than those toys of our riper and our declining years, the drums and 
rattles of ambition, and the dirt and bubbles of avarice. At this time, when yon are 
cut off from a little society, and made a citizen of the world at large, you should 
talei^s, not to serve a party or a few, but all mankind. Your genius 
should moimt above that inist in which its participation and neighbourhood with 
earth long involved it; to shine abroad, and to heaven, ought to be the business and 
the glory of your present situation. Eemember it w^as at such a time that the 
greatest lights^ of antiquity dazzled and blazed the most, in their retreat, in their 
exile, or in their death. But why do I talk of dazzling or blazing?—^it was then that 
they did good, that they gave light, and that they became guides to mankmd. 

Those ams alone are worthy of spirits truly great, and such I therefore hope will 
be yours. Resentment, indeed, may remain, perhaps cannot be quite extinguished 
m the noblest minds ; but revenge never will harbour there. Higher principles than 
those of the first, and better prmciples than those of the latter, will mfallilbly influ¬ 
ence men whose thoughts and whose hearts are enlarged, and cause them to prefer 
the whole to any part of mankmd, especially to so small a part as one’s single self. 

Believe me, my lord, I look upon you as a spirit entered into another life, as one 
]iust upon the edge of immoi^tality, where the passions and affections must be much 
more exalted, and where you ought to despise all little views and all mean retro¬ 
spects. Nothing IS worth your looking hack; and, therefore, look forward, and 
make, as you can, the world look after you. But take care that it be not with pity- 
hut with esteem and admiration. 

the greatest sincerity and passion for your fame as well as happinessj 

Pope was one of the authors of the ‘ Memoirs of Martinas Scrih- 
lerus/ where he has lavished much wit on subjects which are now 

* The bishop went into exile the following month. 
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mostly of little interest. He Las ridiculed Burnett’s ' History of his 
Own Times’ with infinite humour in ‘Memoirs of P. F., Clerk of 
this Parishand he contributed several papers to the ‘ Gmirdian.’ 
His prose works contain also a collection of ‘Thoughts on Various 
Subjects/ a few of which are here subjoined: 

There never was any party, faction, sect, or cabal whatsoever, in which the most 
iaiiorant were not the most violent for a bee is not a busier animal than a nlocK- 
head. However, such instruments are necessary to politicians; and perhaps it may 
be with states as with clocks, which must have some dead-weiaht hanging at them, 
to help and regulate the motion of the finer and more useful parts. ^ ^ - 

When men ^row virtuous in their old age, they only make a sacrifice to God of 

He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a task he undertakes; for he must be 

forced to invent twenty more to maintain one. 

Get your enemies to read your works, in order to mend them; for your irxcnci is 

so much your second self, that he will ]udge too like you- _ 

Theie is nothing wanting to make all rational and disinterested people in the 
world of one religion, but that they should talk together every day. , 

A short and certain way to obtain the character of a reasonable and wise man is, 
whenever any one tells you his opinion, to comply %vitb him. ^ i 

The character of covetousness is what a man generally acquires more through 
some niggardliness or ill grace in httle and inconsiderable things, than in expenses of 
any consequence, A very few pounds a year would ease that man of the scandal 01 
avarice. 

A Becipe to make an Epic Poem,—Erom the 'Guardian.'' 

It is no small pleasure to me, who am zealous in the interests of learning, to think 
I may have the honour of leading the tovm into a very new and uncommon road of 
criticism. As that kind of literature is at present carried on, it consists only m Ji 
knowledge of mechanic rules which contribute to the structure of difiercnt sorts of 
poetry: as the leceipts of good housewives do to the making puddings of flour, 
oranges, plums, or any other ingredients. It would, methmks, make these iny in¬ 
structions more easily intelligible to ordinary readers, if I discoursed of these miit- 
ters in the style in which ladies, learned in economics, dictate to their pupils for the 
improvement of the kitchen and larder. 

I shall begin with Epic Poetry, because the critics agree it is the greatest work 
human nature is capable of. , , , ^ 

Far the Take out of any old poem, history-book, romance, orlegcnd—for 

instance, Geoffrey of Monmouth, or Don Belianis of Greece—those parts of story 
which afford most scope for long descriptions: put these pieces together, and throw all 
the adventures you fancy into one tale. Then take a hero w^hom you may choose for 
the sound of his name, and put him into the midst of these adventures; there let him 
work for twelve hours ,* at the end of which you may take him out ready pi*cparcd to 
conquer or to marry; it being necessary that the conclusion of an Epi* Poem be 
fortnnatcA , , „ 

To make an Episode. —‘ Take any remaining adventure of our former collection, 
m which you could no way involve your hero; or any unfortunate accident that was 
too good to be thrown away; and it will be of use, applied to any other person who 
maybe lost and evaporate in the course of the work, without the least d{i|,mago to the 
composition.’ 

For the Moral and Allegory. These you may extract out of the Fable afterwards 
at your leisure. Be sure you strain them sufficiently.’ 

For the Manners.—' For those of the hero, take all the best qualities you can find 
in all the celebrated heroes of antiquity; if they will not be reduced to a consistency 
lay them all on a heap upon him: But be sure they are qualities which your patron 
would be thought to have; and to prevent any mistake which the world may be 
subject to, select from the alphabet those capital letters that compose his name, and 
set them at the head of a dedication before your poem. However, do not absolutely 
observe the exact quantity of these virtues, it not being determiaed whether or no it 
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be necesBary for tlio bcr» oC a poem to ho au bonoBfc man.—For the under characters, 
gatlnn* tlnnn from Horner and Virp^il, and chaii^^e r.ho iniiiui as occaaaou serves.’ 

A’or t}ie 3faeMneH .—‘Take ot deities, male and female, as many as you can use ; 
separate them into two equal parts, and keep Jupiter in thcj middle. Lei Juno i)ut 
him 111 a ferment, and Venus mollify him. Jtemember on all occaBiouH to make use 
of volatile Mercury. If you have need of devils, draw them out of Milton’s ‘ Para¬ 
dise,’ and exl.ract your spirits from Tasso. The use of these inachin(‘S is evident; 
lor since no Epic Poem can possibly subsist without t.heiu, the wistist way is to 
reserve them for your greatest necessities. When you cannot extricate your hero 
by any human means, or yourself by your own wits, seek ieli(‘f Irotn Heaven, and 
the gods will do your business very readily. This is according to the direct pre¬ 
scription of Horace in Ms ‘Ai't of Poetry 

Ncc deus intersit, nisi dignus viiidicc nodus, 

Incident— 

Never presume to make a god appear, 

But for a business worthy of a god. 

PoseoMMON. 

That is to say, a poet should never call upon the gods for their assistance, but when 
he is in grt?at pcrjilexity.’' 

For the Dcscriptwns,—For a Tempest .—* Take Eurus, Zephyr, Anster, and Boreas, 
and cast them together into one verse: add to these, of rain, lightning, and of thun¬ 
der (the loudest you can), quantimi sufficM. Mix your clouds and billows well 
logetbur until they foam, and thicken your description here and there with a quick¬ 
sand. J?row your tempest well in your head before you set it a-hlowing.’ 

For a Battle. —‘ Pick a large quantity of images and descriptions from Homer’s 
^ Iliads,’tvitli aspico or two of Virgil; and if there remain any overplus, you may 
lay them by fora bkinuish. Season it well with similes, and it will make an excel¬ 
lent battle.’ 

For Jiurm'7ig a Toxon. —‘ If such a description be necessary, because it is certain 
them is one in virgil, Old Troy is ready burnt to your hands. But if you fear that 
•would be thought bori'owed, a chapter or two of the ‘Tlieory of the Conflagiution,’ 
■well circumstanced, and done into verse, will be a good succeclaneum.’ 

As for Similes and Metaphors, they may be found all over the creation ; the most 
ignorant may gather them; but the danger is in applying them. For this, advise 
with your bookseller. 

For the ha7igxuige .—(X mean the diction.) ' Here it will do well to ho an imitator 
of Milton, for you will find it easier to imitate him in this than anything else. He¬ 
braisms and Gieci sms arc to be found 111 him, without the trouble of leai'ning the 
languages. I knew a painter, who, like our poet, had no gciiius, make his daubiiigs 
to bethought originals by setting them in flic smoke. You may, ni the same man¬ 
ner, give the venerable air of antiquity to your piece, by darkening it up and down 
w'ith Old Bnglish. With this you may be easily furnished upon auy occasion by the 
•dictionary commonly printed at the end of Chaucer.’ 

I must not conclude without cautioning all WTiters without genius in one material 
point; which is, never to be afraid of having too much fire in their w^orks. I should 
advise rather to take their warmest thoughts, and spread them abroad upon paper, 
for they are observed to cool before they aue read* 

“ DB. JOHN ABBUTHNOT. 

3>B. John Abbuthnot, the friend of Pope, Swift, Gay, and Prior, 
was associated with his brother-wits in some of the humorous pro¬ 
ductions of the day, called forth chiefly by political events. They 
were all Tories, and hecnly interested in the success of their party. 
Arbuthnot was born in 1667 at a place of the same name in Kincar¬ 
dineshire, son of a nonjBring clergyman. He was educated at the 
university of Aberdeen; and having studied medicine^ repaired to 
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London where lie became known as an author and a wit He wrote 
an ‘ Examination of Dr. Woodward’s Account of the Deluge,’ and 
an ‘Essay on the Usefulness of Mathematical Learning’ (1700). 
Happening to he at Epsom when Prince George was taken ill there, 
Arbutlmot was called upon to prescribe, and ti-eated the case so suc¬ 
cessfully that he was made the prince’s regular physician. In 1709, 
he was appointed physician in ordinary to the queen. 

The satirical ‘ Memoirs of the Extraordinary Life, Works, and 
Discoveries of Martinus Scriblerus,’ published in Pope’s works, was 
chiefly, if not wholly, written by Arbuthnot. The design ot this 
work, as stated hy Pope, is to ridicule all the false tastes in learning, 
under the character of a man of capacity, who had dipped into every 
art and science, but injudiciously in each. Cervantes was the model 
of the witty authors j but though they may have copied his grave 
irony with success, the fine humanity and imagination of the Spanish 
novelist are wholly wanting in Scriblerus. It is highly probable, 
however, that the character of Cornelius Scriblerus suggested to 
Sterne the idea of Walter Shandy. His oddities and absurdities about 
the education of bis son—in describing which Arbuthnot evinces his 
extensive and curious learning—are fully equal to Sterne, useiul 
hints are thrown out amidst the ridicule pd pedantry of Scriblerus; 
and what are now termed object-lessons in some schools, may have 
been derived from such ludicrous passages as the following: ‘The 
old gentleman so contrived it, to make everything contribute to the 
improvement of his knowledge, even to his very dress. He invented 
for him a geographical suit of clothes, which might give him some 
hints of that science, and likewise some knowledge of the commerce 
of different nations. He had a French hat with an African, feather, 
Holland shirts and Flanders lace, English cloth lined with Indian 
silk; his gloves were Italian, and his shoes were Spanish. He was 
made to ^ observe this, and daily catechised thereupon, which his 
father was wont to call “ travelling at home.” He nemr gme Mm a 
fig or an orange^ but he obliged. Mm to gim an account from what 
country it carae.^ 

A more complete and durable monument of the wit and humour 
of Arbuthnot is his ‘ History of John Bull,’ published in 1712, and 
designed to ridicule the Duke of Marlborough, and render the nation 
discontented with the French war. The allegory in this piece is 
well sustained, and the satirical allusions ppignant and happv, 
though the political disputes of that time have lost their interest. Of 
the same ironical description isArbnthnot’s ‘Treatise concerning the 
Altercation or Scolding of the Ancients,’ and his ‘Art of Political 
Lying.’ His wit is always pointed, and rich in classical allusion, 
without being acrimonious or personally offensive. Of the serious 
performances of Arbuthnot, the most valuable is a series of disserta¬ 
tions on ancient coins, weights, and measures. He published also 
some medical works. After the death of Queen Anne, all the attend- 
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ants of the couirt were changed, and Arbnthnot removed from St 
James’s to Dover Street Swift said he knew his art^ but not his 
trade; and on another occasion the dean said of him: ‘ He has more 
wit than we all have, and more humanity than wit.’ Arbnthnot, 
however, though displaced, applied himself closely to his profession, 
and continued his unaflected cheerfulness and good-nature. In his 
latter years he suffered much from ill-healUi: he died in 1735. The 
most severe and dignified of the occasional productions of Dr. 
Arbnthnot, is his epitaph on Colonel Chartres, a notorious gambler 
and money-lender of the day, tried and condemned for an assault on 
his female servant: 


Here continueth to rot the body of Francis Chartres, who, with an inflexible 
constancy, and inimitable unilormity of life, persisted, in spite of age and jiifinni- 
ties, in Uie iiracticc of every human vice, excepting prodigality and hypocrisy ; his 
insatiable avarice exempted him. from the first, his matchless nnpiidoiice ironi the 
second. Nor was ho more singular in the undeviating pravity of Ins manners than 
successful in accumulating wealth; for, without trade or profession, without trust 
of public money, and without bnbe-worthy service, he acquired, or more properly 
created, a ministerial estate. He was the only person of his time who coiikl cheat 
with the mask ot honesty, retain Ms primeval meanness when possessed ol ten 
thousand a year, and having daily deserved the gibbet for wdnii lie cud, w'as at last 
condemned to it tor what lie could not do. Oh, indignant reader I think not his life 
iiselees to mankind. Providence connived at Ms execrable designs, to give to fitter 
ages a conspicuous proof and example of how small estimation is exorbitant wealth 
in the sight of God, by his bestowing it on the most unworthy of all mortals. 


Characters of John Bull iffic Englisli), N'ic. Erog {the DntcJi)^ and Uocacs 
{the Duke of MarlborougJi). 

Bulb in the main, was an honest plain-dealing fellow, choleric, bold, and of a very 
unconstant temper ; lie dreaded not old Lewis either at backsv'orcl, single falchion, 
or cudgel-play; hut then he was very apt to quarrel with his best fneuus, especially 
if tiiey pretended to govern him; if yon flattered him, you might lead him like it 
child. John’s temper depended very much upon the air; Ins spirits rose and tell 
with the weather-glass. John was quick, and understood his business very well; 
but no man alive w'aa more careless in looking into his accompts, or more cneateil 
by partners, apprentices, and servants. This was occasioned by his being a boc^n- 
companiou. loving his bottle and bis diversion; for to say truth, nc) man Kept a 
better house than John, nor spent his money more gcmeronsly. By plain and fair 
dealing, John had acquired some plums, and might have kept them, had it not been 
for Ms imbappy law'suit. „ , . . - , 

Nic. Frog was a cunning sly rogue, qiiite the reverse of John m many particulars; 
covetous, frugal; minded domestic affairs; would pinch his belly to save his pocket; 
never lost a farthing by careless servants or bad debtors. He did not care iiiiich loi 
any sort of diversions, except tricks of high German artists, and legerdemain ; no 
man exceeded Nic. in these; yet it must bo owned that Nic. was a fan dealer, and. m 
that w'^ay acquired innuense riches. . „ ^ ^ ^11 

Hocus was an old cunning attorney; and.lhough this wms the first considerable 
suit that ever he was engaged in, he shewed, liimsolf superior in address to most o-.. 
his nmffisftioTi r be kent alwavs firood clerks : he loved money, was smooth-tpnguea, 


neighbours reported tl 
spirited woman as his wife was.* 


* The Duchess of Marlborough was m reality a termagant., All the Tory wits of tb^ 
day charaod th(» great duke with iieculation, as commauder-in-thief, 
prolouffcu the war on that account. There was not a Iragmont ot o videnco to support the 
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Character of John BulVs Mother {tJie Church of England). 

JoTin had a mother whom he loved and honoured extremely; a discreet, grave, 
sober, ffood-conditioued, cleanly old gentlewoman as ever lived; she was none ol 
your CK)ss-gramed termagant, scolding jades, that one had as good be hanged as live 
in the house with, such as are always censuring the conduct, and telling scandaloiia 
Slones oi their neighbours, extolling their own good qualities, and imdervaluing 
those of others. On the contrary, she was of a meek spirit, and, as she was strictly 
virtuous herself, so she always put the best construction upon the words and acdions 
of her neighbours, excent where they were in*econcilable to the rules oi honesty and 
decency. She was neitfier one of your precise prudes, nor one of your fantastical 
old belles, that dress themselves like girls of fifteen; as she neither wore au'ult, fore¬ 
head cloth, nor high-crowned hat, so she had laid aside feathers, flowers, and cninpt 
ribbons in her head-dress, fur-below scarfs, and hooped petticoats. She scorned to 
patch and paint, yet she loved to keep her hands and her face clean. Though she 
wore no flaunting laced ruffles, she would not keep herself in a constant swcait with 
greasy flannel: though her hair w^as not stuck with jewels, she was not ashamed ot a 
diamond cross: she was not, like some ladies, hung about with toys and tnnkcas, 
tweezer-cases, pocket-glasses, and esseuce-hottles; she used only a gold watch and an 
almanac, to mark the hours and the holidays- ^ i 

Her furniture was neat and genteel, well-fancied, "svith a bongoui. As she aitecled 
not the grandeur of a state with a canopy, she thought there was no oftciico in an 
elbow-chair; she had laid aside your carving, gilding, and japan work, as being too 
apt to gather dirt; but she never could be prevailed upon to pait with plain _ wain scot 
and clean hangings. There are some ladies that affect to smell a stink_ in every¬ 
thing; they are always highly perfumed, and continually burning frankincense in 
their rooms; she was above such affectation, yet she never would lay aside tlio use 
of brooms and scrubbiug-hrushes, and scrupled not fo lay her Imeii m fresh lawMider. 

She was no less genteel in her behaviour, well-bred, without affectation, in the due 
mean between one of your affected courtesyiug pieces of formality, and your ronips 
that have no regard to the common rules of civility. There are somi? ladu'S that 
affect a mighty regard for theii relations: we must not cat to-day tor my .uncle i om, 
or my cousiu Betry, died tliis lime ten years; let^s have a bail to-niglit, it is my 
neighbour siich-a-olie’a birthday. She looked upon all this as grimace, yet she con¬ 
stantly ohseiwed her husband’s birthday, her wedding-day, and some few niore. 

Though she was a truly good woman, and had a sincere motherly love for her son 
John, yet there wauled not those who endeavoured to create a iiiisiinderslandlug be¬ 
tween them, and they had so far prevailed with him once, that ho turned her out 01 . 
doors,* to his great sorrow, as he found afterwards, for his affairs wont on at slxi'S 
and sevens- . ^ 

She was no less judicious in the turn of her conversation and choice ot her atndiea, 
in which she far exceeded all her sex; your rakes that hate the company of all sober 
grave gentlewomen would hear hers; and she would, by her handsome manner of 
proceeding, sooner reclaim them than some that were more sour and reserved. feJlu; 
was a zealous preacher up of chastity and conjugal fidelity in wives, and by no meaiiH 
a friend to the newfangled doctiiue of tlie indispensable duty of cuckoldom; though 
she advanced her opinions with a becoming assurance, yet she never ushtired tlimu 
in, as some positive creatures will do, with dogmatical assertions—tins is infallible, 1 
cannot be mistaken, none hut a rogue can deny it. It has boon obsorvcid that siich 
people are oftener in the wrong than anybody. 

Though she had a thousand good qualities, she was not without her faults, amongst 
which one might perhaps reckon too great lenity to her semnts, to whom she always 
gave good counsel, hut often too gentle con-ection. 

Character of John BidVs Sister Peg {the Scottish Mation a7itl Church). 

John had a sister, a poor girl that had been starved at nurse; anybody would 
have guessed miss to have been hied up under the influeuco of a cruel stepdame, and 


allegation. The Duke of 'Wellington, it is said, ridiculed tbo uotion, and said that, how¬ 
ever much Marihorottffh might have loved money, lie must have loved his military repu¬ 
tation more. 

In the contest between Charles I. and the Parliament. - 
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Joliii to be the fondling of a tender mother. John looked rticldy and plump, with a 
pair of cheeks like a trumpeter; miss looked pale and wan, as if she had the green¬ 
sickness; and no wonder, for John was the darling; he had all the good hits, was 
crammed with good pullet, chicken, pig, goose, and capon, while miss had only a 
little oatmeal and water, or a dry crust without butter. John had his golden pippins, 
peaches, and noctarmos; poor miss a crab-apple, sloe, or a blackberry. Master lay 
111 the best apartment, with his bed-chamber towards the south sun; miss lodged in 
a garret, exposed to the north wind, which shrivelled her countenance. However, 
ibis usage thoimh it stunted the girl in her growth, gave her a hardy constitution; 
she hadlife and spirit in abundance, and knew when she was ill-used : now and then 
she would seize upon John’s commons, snatch a leg of a pullet, or a bit of good beef, 
lor wbich they w('ro sure to go to listicuffs. Master w'as indeed too strong for her; 
but miss would not yield in the least point, but even when master had got her clown, 
she would scratch and bite like a tiger; when he gave her a cuff on the ear, she 
would prick him with her knitting-needle. John brought a great chain one clay to tie 
her to the bed-post, for which affront miss aimed a penknife at his heart.^ In short, 
these cpiarrels grew up to rooted aversions ; they gave one anothcir nicknames; she 
called him Gundy-guts, and he called her Lousey Peg, though the girl was a tight 
clever wencli as any w'as; and through Ikt pale looks you might discern spirit and 
vivacity, which made her not, indeed, a perfect beauty, but something that was 
agreeable. It was barbarous in parents not to take notice of these early quarrels, 
and make them live better together, such domestic feuds proving afteiwards the 
occasion of misfortunes to them both. Peg had, indeed, some odd humours and 
<‘omical antipathy, for w'hich John would jeer her. ‘What think yon of my sister 
Peg,’ says he, ‘ tliat faints at the sound ol an organ, and yot will dance and frisk at 
tlie noise of a bag-pipe V ‘ What’s that to you, Gundy-guts ?’ quoth Peg; ^ every¬ 
body’s to choose their own music.’ Then Peg had taken a fancy not to say her 
pater nosier, which made people imagine strange things of her. Of the throe 
t)rolhi*rs that, have made such a clutter in the world, Lord Peter, Martin, and Jack, 
Jackt had of late been her inclination: Lord Peter she detested; nor did Martin 
stand much better in her good graces; but Jack had found the way to her lieart. 

The Oelerit}/ and 'Duration of Lies, and So'W to (Jontradiet them. 

As to the cek'rity of their motion, the author says it is almost incredible. He 
gives several instances of lies that have gone faster than a man can ride post. Your 
terrifying lie travels at a prodigious rate, above ton miles an hour Your whispers 
move in a narrow vortex, but very swiftly. The author says it is impossible to ex¬ 
plain siiveral phenomena iii relation to the celerity of lies, without the supposition of 
synchronism and combination. As to the duiation of lies, he says they arc of all 
sorts, from hours and days to ages ; that there arc some which, like insects, die and 
revive again m a diffenmt form; that good artists, like people who build upon a 
short l(*aHe, will ctilculate the durat.ion of a he surely to answer their purpose; to last 
ju,-^! as long, and no longer than the turn is served. 

The properest contradiction to a lie is another lie. For example, if it should be 
report(!ci that the Pretender was in London, one would not contradict it by saying he 
never was in England ; but you must prove by cye-witnefises that he came no further 
than Greenwiclj, and then went back again. Tims, if it be spread about that a great 
person wore dying of some disease, yon must not say the truth, that they are in 
health and never had such a disease, but that they are slowly recovering ot it. So 
there was not long ago a gentleman who affirmed that the treaty Prance, for 
bringing popery and slavery into England, was signed the 15th of' September; to 
which another answert'd very judiciously, not, by opposing truth to his he, that theie 
was no such treaty; but that, to his certain knowleclge, there were many things m 
that treaty not yet adjusted. 

Tlxe following extract will serve as a specimen of Dr. Arbutlinof s 
serions composition. It is taken from an esvsay on the 

” Henry VI n to miit'e the two kingdoms under one sovoreig'E, offered his daughter 
Mary to .Tames V. of Scotland : this offer was rojoctod, and followed by a war: to this 
event i)robably the author alludes, 

t Tho Pope, Luther, and Galvin, 
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Usefulness of MatTiematical Learning. 

The advantages which accrue to the mind by mathematical studies consist chiefly 
in these things: In accustoming it to attention, 2d, In giving it a habit of close 

and demonstrative reasomnff. Sd, In freeing it from prejudice, credulity^ and super- 

the mathematics make the mind attentive to the objects which it considers. 
This they do by entertaining it with a great variety of truths, which arc deliglitful 
and evident, but not obvious. Truth is the same thing to the understanding as 
music to the ear and beauty to the eye. The pursuit of it does reaUy as much gratify 
a natural faculty implanted in us by cur wdse Creator, as the pleasing of our senses ; 
only in the former case, as the object and faculty are more spiiitual, the delight is 
the more pure, free from the regret, turpitude, lassitude, aud intemperance that com¬ 
monly attend sensual pleasures. The most part of other sciences consisting only of 
probable reasonings, the mmd has not where to fix, and wanting suflicient principles 
to pursue its searches upon, gives them over as impossible. Again, as in inalhc- 
raatical investigations, truth may be found, so it is not always obvious. This spurs 
the mind, and makes it diligent and attentive. .. . 

The second advantage which the mind reaps from mathematical knowledge is a 
habit of clear, demonstrative, and methodical reasoning. We are contrived by nature 
to learn by imitation more than by precept; and I believe in that respect reasoning 
is much like other inferior arts—as dancing, singing, <fcc.—-acquired by practice. By 
accustoming ourselves to reason closely about quantity, we acquire a habit ot doing 
so in other things. Logical precepts are more useful, nay, they arc absolutely neces¬ 
sary, for a rule of formal arguing in public disputations, and confounding an obsti¬ 
nate and perverse adversary, and exposing bim to the audience or readers. But, in 
the search of truth, an imitation of the method of the geometers will carry a man 
further than all the dialectical rules. Their analysis is the proper model we ought to 
form ourselves upon, and imitate in the regular disposition and progress of our in¬ 
quiries ; and even he who is ignorant of the nature of mathematical analysis, uses a 
method somewhat analogous to it. . . 

Thirdly, mathematical knowledge adds vigour to the mind, frees it from prejudice, 
credulity, and superstition. This it does in two ways: let, By accustoming ns to 
examine, and not to take things upon trust. 2d, By giving us a clear and extinisive 
knowledge of the system of the world, which, as it creates in ns the most profound 
reverence of the Almighty and wise Creator, so it frees us from the mean and nar¬ 
row thoughts which ignorance and superstition are apt to beget. . . . I'^bc matlie- 
matics are friends to religion, inasmuch as they charm the passions, restrain the iin- 
petnosity of imagination, aud purge the mind from error and prejudice. Vice is 
error, confusion, and false reasoning ; and all truth is more or less opposite to it. 
Besides, mathematical studies may serve for a pleasant entertainment^ for those 
hours which young men are apt to throw away upon their vices; the dclightf ulness 
of them being such as to make solitude not only easy, but desirable. 

LORD BOLIRGBROKE. 

Henry St. John Yiscount Bolingbroke was in his own day the 
most conspicuous and illustrious of that friendly band of Tory wits 
and poets who adorned the reigns of Anne and &eorgo I. He is now 
the least popular of the whole. St. John was descended from an 
ancient family, and was born at Battersea, in Surrey, in 1678. He 
was educated at Eton and Oxford. After some years of dissipation, 
he entered parliament, and was successively secretary at war and 
secretary of state. He was elevated to the peerage in 1712. On the 
death of Queen Anne, the seals of office were taken from him, and 
he was threatened with impeachment for the share he had taken in 
negotiating the Treaty of IJti-echt. Bolingbroke retired to Prance, 
and entered into the Pretender’s service as secretary. Here, als(\ he 
became unpopular, and was accused of neglect and incapacity. Dis-, 
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missed from his second secretaryship, he had recourse to literature, 
and produced his ‘ Reflections on Exile,’ and a letter to Sir William 
Wyndham, containing a defence of his conduct. In 1723, he obtained 
a full pardon, and returned to England; his family inheritance was 
restored to him, but he was excluded from the House of Lords. He 
commenced an active opposition to Walpole, and wrote a number of 
political tracts against the Whig ministry. In 1735, he retired again 
to France, and resided there seven years, during which time he pro¬ 
duced his ‘ Letters on the Study of History,’ and a ' Letter on the 
True Use of Retirement.’ The last ten years of his life wei*e spent at 
Battersea. 

In 1749, appeared his ‘ Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism,’ and 
‘ Idea of a Patriot King,’ with a preface believed to be by Mallet, but 
in reality written by Bolingbroke, in a strain of coarse invective, and 
which led to a bitter and acrimonious war of pamphlets. Boling- 
broke’s treatise had been put into the hands of Pope, that he might 
have a few copies printed for private circulation. After the death of 
Pope, it was found that an impression of 1500 had been printed, and 
this Bolingbroke affected to consider a heinous breach of trust. The 
transaction was the most venial of all the poet’s stratagems. The 
anger of Bolingbroke is more justly considered to have been only 
a pretext, the real ground of offense being the poet’s preference of 
Warburton, to whom he left the valuable property in his printed 
works. Bolingbroke died in 1751, and Mallet—to whom he left all 
his manuscripts—published a complete edition of his works in five 
voluines. A series of essays on religion and philosophy, first pub¬ 
lished in this collection, disclosed the noble author as an opponent of 
Christianity. Of lofty irregular views and character, vain, ambitious, 
and vindictive, yet eloquent and imaginative, we may admire, but 
cannot love Bolingbroke. The friendship of Pope was the brightest 
gem in his coronet; yet by one ungrateful and unfeeling act he sul¬ 
lied its lustre, and, 

Like the base Jndean, threw a pearl away 

Kicher than all his tribe. 

The writings of Bolingbroke are animated by momentary or factious 
feeling, rather than by any fixed principle or philosophical views. 
In expression he is often vivid and felicitous, with a rambling yet 
lively style, more resembling spoken than 'mritten eloquence, and 
with a power of moral painting, that presents pictures to the mind. 
In one of his letters to Swift, we find him thus finely moralising: 

The Decline of Life, 

We arc both in the decline of life, xny dear dean, and ha've been some years going 
down the bill; let us make the passage as smooth as we can. Let us fence again^ 
physical evil hy care, and the nse of those means which experience must have pointed 
out to us; let us fence against moral evil by philosophy. We may, nay—if we will 
follow nature and do not work up imagination against her plainest dictates—we 
shall, of course, gi*ow every year more mdifierent to life, and to the affans and inte- 
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rests of a system out of which wo are soon to go. This is much better l.haii af iipidity. 
The decay of passion strengthens philosophy, for passion may decay, and stupidily 
not succeed. Pamo'iis—sa.js Pope, oar divine, as you will sec one time or odier— 
are the qales of life ; let us not complain that they do not blow a storin. Vvduit hurt 
docs age do us 111 subduing what we toil to subdue all our lives ? It is now six in the 
morning; il recall the time—and am glad it is over—when about this hour 1 list'd to. 
be -min^ tobed surtcited with pleasure, or jaded with business: my liead often lull 
ot schemes, and my heart as often full of anxiety. Is it a nusiortune, Unnlv you, 
that 1 i-iso at this hour refreshed, serene, and calm; that the past anti cvt‘n the 
nreseiit affairs of life stand like objects at a distance from me, wheie 1 can k(H*p oil 
the disagreeable, so as not to be strongly affected by them, and from whence I ca*i 
draw the others nearer to me ? Passions, m their force, would bring al these, nay, 
even future contingencies, about my ears at once, and reason would ill detend me lu 
the scuffle. 


A loftier spirit of philosophy pervades the following eloquent sen¬ 
tence on the independence of the mind with respect to external cir¬ 
cumstances and situation. 


The Order of Promdence. 

Believe me, the providence of God has established such "an order in thowoild,, 
that of all which belongs to us, the least valuable parts can alone fall under the will 
of others. Whatever is best is safest, lies most out of the reach of human power, 
can neither be given nor taken away. Such is this great and beautiful work (jI 
nature—the world. Such is the mind of man, which contoinplatos and adimros the 
world, where it makes the noblest part. These are inseparably ours; and an long 
as we remain in one, we shall enjoy the other. Bet us march, thcreloie, intrepidly, 
wheiever we are led by the course of human accidents. Wherever they lead im, 011 
what coast soever we are thrown by them, we shall not find ourselves absolutely 
strangers. We shall meet with men and women, creatures of the same figure, en¬ 
dowed with the same faculties, and born under the same laws of nature- We shall 
see the same virtues and vices flowing from the same general principles,^but ya,ned 
m a thousand diffei'ent and contrary modes, according to that infmito variety bf law's 
and customs which is established for the same universal end—-the preservation 
society. We shall feel the same revolutions of seasons; and the same sun and moon 
will guide the course of our year. The same azure vault, bespangled with stars, will 
be everywhere spread over our heads. There is no part of the world from w'henee we 
may not admire those planets, which roll, like ours, in different orbits round the 
same central sun; from whence we may not discover an object still more stupendous, 
that army of fixed stars hung up in the immense space of the universe, innumerable 
suns, whose beams enlighten and cherish the unknown worlds which roll around 
them; and w^hilst I am ravished by such contemplations as these, whilst my soul is 
thus raised up to heaven, it imports me little what ground I tread upon. 

JSfational Partiality/ and Prejudwe, 

There is scarce any folly or vice more epidemical among tho sons of men than 
that ridiculous and hurtful vanity by which the people of each country arc apt 
to prefer themselves to those of every other; and to make tpcir own customs, and 
manners, and opinions, the standards of right and wrong, of true and false, 
miie Chinese Mandarins were strangely surprised, and almost incredulous, when 
the Jesuits shewed them how small a figure their empire made In tho general map oi 
the world. . . . How, nothing can contribute more to prevent ua from being tainted 
with this vanity, than to accustom ourselves early to contemplate the dii- 
ferent nations of the earth, in that vast map which history sproaefs befforo ua, ni 
their rise and their fall, in their barbarous and, civilised states, m the llkcne. s 
and unlikeness of them all to one another, and of each to itself. By frequently re- 
newiiio- this prospect to the mind, the Mexican with his cap and coat of feathers, 
sacrificing a human victim to his god, will not appear more savage to our eyes t!a:n 
the Spaniard with a hat on his head, and a gonilla round his neck, sacrificing whole 
nations to his ambition, his avarice, and even the wantonness of his cruelty. I 
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miRhi sliew, By a multitude of other ex-auiples, how history prepares U!r> Atr cwperi- 
eiicc, and j^uides us lu it; and many of those would be both ciuutuis and unxjoitaiiL 
I mi^bt likewise hi illseveral oilier iiistaiices, wherein lii.story servt^s to purp'O tlie 
luiiid of those iialioiuil partialities and jirejudiccs that we are apt to coiitiact in our 
education, and that experience ior the most pait rather coidiniis than rcunoves ; be¬ 
cause it is for the most part conllued, like our education, Bui I apprehend growing 
too xirolix, and shall therefore conclude this head by observing, that t,hough an early 
and piojier application to the study of history will contribule (ixirtiinely to keep our 
iniiidK free from a richculoiis xiartialily in favour of our own country, and a vicious 
Xirejudicc against others, yet the same study will create in us a preference of affec¬ 
tion to our owui cofiiitry. There is a story told of Abgarus. lie brought several 
beasts taken in different iilaces to Home, they say, and let them loose before Augus¬ 
tus; every beast ran immediately to thatxiartot the cn'cuswluTe a parcel of earth 
taktiu from his native soil had been laid- (Jo'crkd JiukcuH ApHla. Tins tale might 
pass on Josephus ; for ni him, I believe, I read it; but surely 1h(‘ love of oar country 
IS a lesson of reason, not aii lustitutiou of nature. Ediicaliou and habit, ohllgatiou 
and interest attach us to it, not instinct. It is, how'cver, so necessary to be culti¬ 
vated, and the xirospority of all societies, as well as the grandeur of some, depends 
upon it so much, that orators by tludr cloqneuce, and x>oet8 by tludr enthuwasra, 
have endeavoured to work up tins precept of morality into a ijriiicixile of jiassion. 
But the cixamplos which we find iii history, improved by the lively descriptions and 
the just apiilauscs or censures of historians, will have a much bettor and more per¬ 
manent effect than declamation, or song, or the dry ethics of more philosophy. 

U'liTcasonablenGss of Complaints of the Shortness of Ilunum Life. 

I think very differently from most men of the time wc have to pass, and the bu¬ 
siness we have to do, in this world. I think we have more of one, and less of the 
other, than is commonly supposed. Our want of time, and the sliortuess of human 
life, arc some of the principal common-iilaco complaints which we prefer against the 
established order of things; they are the gnimblings of the vulgar, and the jiialhctic 
lamentations of the iihiiosophcr; but they are impertinent and iniiuous in both. 
The man of husincss dfispises the man of pleasure for squandering Ids time away; 
the man of pleasure pities or laughs at the man of business for tlie Bame thin^g; and 
yet both conciu* superciliously and absurdly to fuid fault with the Supreme Being for 
having given them so little time. The pliilosoplier, who misspends it very oiLeu as 
much as the others, joins in the same cry, and authorises this impr'^ty. Theopliias- 
tns thought it extremely hard to die at niniffy, and to go out of the world when he 
had just learned how io live in it His master Aristotle found fault witli nature for 
treating man in this respect worse than several other animals; both very unphilo- 
sophically ! and I love Seneca the better for his quarrel with the Mag*rue on tins 
head. Wc see, in so many instances, a lust xirox'ortion of l.hingh, uci-oriliug to thc.r 
several relations to one another, that philosopliy should lead ub to coiiclnde this jjro- 
portxon preserved, even where we cannot discern it; instead of leiuLiig us to con¬ 
clude that it is not preserved where we do not discern it, or where we think that we 
see the contrary. To conclude otherwise is shocking presuniptiou. H is to presume 
that the system of the universe would, have been more*wisely contrived, if ci oaturos 
of our low rank among intellectual natures had been called to the eoinicils of the 
Most High; or that the Creator ought to mend his work by the advice ot the creatiirc. 
That life wdiich seoiiis to our self-love so short, when we compare it with the ideas 
we frame of eternity, or even with the duration of some other brings, ^vlll appea: 
sufficient, upon a less partial view, to all the ends of the creation, and of a just pro¬ 
portion in the succobsivo course of generations. The term itself iw long; wc reiiclor 
it short; and the want we complain of flows from our jirofnsion, not from"'our 
noverty. 

Let us leave the men of pleasure and of business, who arc often candid enoiigli to 
own that they throw away their time, and thereby to confciss that iiiey complain of 
the Supremo Being for no other reason than this, llmt he has not proportioned hm 
bounty to their extravagance. Let us consider the.scholar and philosopher, who, far 
from owning that he throws any time away, reproves others for doing it; that 
solemn mortal who abstains from the pleasures, and declines Ihe biiHiness of the 
world, that he may dedicate his whole time to the search of truth and the improve- 
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ment of Imowlcdge. Wlien such a one complains of the shortness of Innnau Lfo ui 
gcneniL or of his remaining share in particular, might not a man more iHausoiia bic, 
though less solemn, expostulate thus with him: *Your coiuplamt m jiidoeci con¬ 
sistent with your practice; hut you would not possibly renew your complaint it you 
reviewed your practice. Though reading makes a scholar, yet every schoUii'’ is not 
a philosopher, nor every philosopher a wise man. It costs you twenty ytairs to 
devour all the volumes on one side of your library; you came out a gn*at criiic 111 
Latin and Greek, in the oriental tongues, in history and chronology; but you w ere 
not satisfied- You confessed that these were the literce mini mtiantet^ and you 
\vanted more time to acquire other knowledge. You have had this time ; you nave 
passed twenty years more on the other side of your library, among philosopUofs, 
rabbis, commentators, schoolmen and whole legions of modem doctors. \ on arc 
extremely well versed in all that has been written conceninig the nature of God, and 
of the soul of man, about matter and form, body and spirit, and space and ctemal 
essences, and incorporeal substances, and the rest of those profound speculations. 
You are a master of the controversies that have arisen about nature and grace, 
about predestination and freewill, and all the other abstruse questions that 
have made so 'much noise in the schools, and done so much hurt 111 the world. 
You are going on, as fast as the infirmities you have contracted will pennit, 
in the same course of study; but you begin to foresee that you shall want 
time, and you make grievous complaints of the shortness of human hie. Give 
me leave now to ask you how many thousand years God must pioloiig yonr 
life ill order to reconcile you to his wisdom and goodness? It is pUnn. at least 
highly probable, that a life as long as that of the most aged of tue patnarclis would 
be too short to answer your purposes; since the researches and disputes in which 
yon are engaged have been already for a much longer time the objects ox learned 
inquiries, and remain still as imperfect and undetermined as they were at first. But 
let me ask you again, and deceive neither yourself nor me, have you, in the course 
of these forty years, once examined the first principles and the fundamental tacts on 
which all those questions depend, with an absolute indifference of judgment, and 
with a scrupulous exactness ? with the same care that you have cwnployed lu exam- 
intno* the various consequences drawn from them, and the heterodox opinions about 
them? Have you not taken them for granted in the whole course of your studies ? 
Or, if you have looked now and then on the state of the proofs brought to maintain 
them, have yon not done it as a mathematician looks over a dcmoiifcti'atioii formerly 
made—to refresh his memory, not to satisfy any doubt? If you have thus exammod, 
itmay appear marvellous to some that you have spent so much time in many parts 
of those studies which have reduced you to this hectic condition of so much heat 
and weakness. But if you have not thus examined, it must be evidcmt to all, nay, to 
yourself on the least cool reflection, that you are still, notwithstanding all your 
learning, in a state of ignorance. For knowledge can alone produce knowledge; 
and without such an examination of axioms and facts, you can have none about 

inferences.’ ,, 4. t 1 

In this manner one might expostulate very reasonably with many a great scholar, 
many a profound philosopher, many a dogmatical casuist. And it serves to set the 
complaints about want of time, and the shortness of human life, in a very ridiculous 
but a true hght. 

Pleasures of a Patriot, 


Neither Montaigne in writing Ms essays, nor Descartes in building now worlds, 
nor Burnet in framing an antcmluvian earth, no, nor Newton in discovering and cb- 
tablishing the true laws of nature on experiment and a sublimor geometry, felt more 
intellectual joys, than he feels who is a real patriot, who bends all the force of his 
understanding, and directs all bis thoughts and actions, to the good of his country. 
When such a man forms a political scheme, and adjusts various and seemingly in¬ 
dependent parts in it to one great and good design, he is transported by ixhagiiiaiion, 
or absorbed in meditation, as much ana as agreeably as they; and the satisfaction 
that arises from the different importance of these objectSj in every step of the work, 
is vastly in his fav@ur. It is here that the speculative philosopher’s labour and plea¬ 
sure end. But he who speculates in order to act, goes on and carries his Bcheme 
iato execution. His labour continues, it varies, it increases; but so does his pleasure 
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too. The csrecuiion, indeed, is often, traversed, by unforeseen and untoward cir¬ 
cumstances, by the perverseucss or treachery of friends, and by the power or malice 
of enciinios ; ])iit tFie first and tlie last of these animate, and the docility and fidelity 
of sonic men make amcndH for the perverseness and treachery of others. Whilst a 
great event is in Hiispeiise, the action warms, and the veiy suspense, made up of 
hope and tear, luaintaiii no unpleasiug agitation in the mind. If the event is decided 
succewsXuUy, such a man enioys pleasure proportionable to the good he has done—a 
pleasure hkc to that which is attributed to the Supreme Being on a surveys of his 
works. If the evmit is decided otherwise, and usurping courts or overbearing par¬ 
ties prevail, such a man has still the testimony of his conscience, and a sense of the 
honour he has acquired, to soothe his mind and support his courage. For although 
the course of state atfairs be to those who meddle m them like a lottery, yet it is a 
lottcay wild cm no good man can be a loser; he may be reviled, it is true, instead of 
])t‘ing'ai)plmi(lcd, aiid may suffer violence of many kinds. 1 will not say, like Seneca, 
that the noblt‘st siiectacle which God can behold is a virtuous man suffering, and 
struggling with atUict.ions; but this I will say, that the second Cato, driven out of 
the forum, and dragged to prison, enpyed more inward pleasure, and maintained 
more outward dignity, than they who insulted him, and who triumphed in the ruin 
of their country. 

Wise^ Bisiviguished from Cunning Ministers. 

We may observe much the same difference between wisdom and cunning, both as 
to the objects they propose and to the means they employ, as we observe between 
the visual powers ot diltereiit men. One sees distinctly the objects that are near to 
him, tlunr immediate relations, and their direct tendencies; and a sight like this serves 
well cmougii the purpose ot those whp concern themselves no further. The emming 
miuistm' i^ one of tliose: he neither secs, nor is concerned to see, any further than 
his perhomU interests and the support of his administration require. If such a man 
overcomi'K any actual cliiliculty, avoids any immediate distress, or, without doing 
either of those eltectuiilly, gams a little time hy all the low artifice which cunning is 
ready to suggest and baseness of mind to omjiloy, he triumphs, and is flattered by 
his liiercenary train on tlie great event; which amounts often to no more than this, 
that lie got into distress by one series of faults, and. out of it by another. The wise 
minister si‘es, and is concerned to see further, because government has a further con¬ 
cern: he sees the objt'ctsthat arc distant as well as those that are near, and all their 
remoU' relations, and even their indirect tendencies. He thinks of fame as well as 
of tqipUiuse, and prefers that, which to be enjoyed must be given, to that which may 
be bought. Ho considers his administration as a single day in the great year of gov- 
crnmmit; but as a day that is affected by those which went before, and that must 
aft(‘ct those which aie to follow. He combines, therefore, and compares all these 
objiHd.H, rcslations, and tendencies; and the judgment be makes on an entire, not a 
partial survey of them, is the rule of his conduct. That scheme of the reason of 
stat<}, which lu‘s open before a wise minister, contains all the great principles of gov- 
(‘riiment, and all f.he grimt/ intei’osts of his country: so that, as he prepares some 
events, he prepares against others, whether they be lilcely to happen during his ad- 
ministratiou, or in some future time. 

Parts of Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man ^ bear a strong resemblance to pas¬ 
sages in Bolingbrbkc’s treatises. The poet had the priority of publi¬ 
cation, but the peer was the preceptor. The principles of Pope on 
religious subjects were loose and unfixed; Bolingbroke carried him 
further in his metaphysical speculation than he perceived at the time, 
and Pope was overjoyed when Warburtoix came forward with his 
forced and pedantic commentary, to reconcile the ‘Essay on Man ’ to 
Christian doctrine, * You understand my system,’ he said, ‘better 
than I do mys(df.’ The system was the stamina of Bolingbroke’s 
philosophy (which the poet did not fully comiirehend) communicated, 
as the peer happily expresses it, iu addressing Pope, in their private 
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Lours—‘ wlien wc saunter alone, or as we liave often done, with good 
Arbuthnot and the jocose Bean of St Patrick’s, among the multiplied 
scenes of your little garden.’ 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAOtT. 

Pew persons, find especially ladies, have united so much solid sense 
and learning to wit, fiincy, and lively powers of description, as Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. In epistolary composition she has very 
few equals, and scarcely a superior. Horace Walpole may be more 
witty and sarcastic, and Cowper more unallectedly natural, pure, and 
delightful: yet if we consider the variety and novelty of the objects 
described in Lady Mary’s letters, the fund of anecdote and observa¬ 
tion they display, the just reflections that spring out of them, and the 
happy clearness and idiomatic grace of her style, we shall hesitate in 
placing her below any letter-writer that England has yet produced. 
This accomplished lady was the eldest daughter of the Duke of King¬ 
ston, and was born in 1690, She Tvas educated under tlie superin¬ 
tendence of Bishop Burnet, and in youth was a close stuclciit and 
indefatigable reader. In 1713 she married Mr. Edward Wortley 
Montagu, and on her husband being appointed a commissioner of tiui 
treasury, she -was introduced to the courtly and polished circles, and 
made the friendship of Addison, Congreve, Pope, and the other distin¬ 
guished literati of that period. Her personal beauty and the charms ol' 
her conversation were then unrivalled In 1716, her husband was ap¬ 
pointed ambassador to tlie Porte, and Lady Mary accompanied him to 
Constantinople. During her journey and her residence in the Levant, 
she corresponded with her sister, the Ooimtess of Mar, Lady Rich, 
Pope, &c., delineating European and Turkish scenery and inanners 
with accuracy and minuteness. On observing among the villagers 
ill Turkey the practice of inoculating for the small-po'x, she became 
convinced of its utility and elflcacy, and applied it to her own son, 
at that time about three years old. By great exertions Lady Mary 
afterwards established the practice of inoculation in England, and 
conferred a lasting benefit on her native country and on inaiikiiKh 
In 1718, her husband being recalled from his eral)ass 3 ^ she returned 
to England, and, by the advice of Pope, settled at Twickenham. The 
rival wits did not long continue friends. Pope wrote high-llowu 
panegyrics and half-concealed love-letters to Lady Mary, and she 
treated them with silence or ridicule. On one occasion, he is said to 
have made a tender ded(vmtion-^ which threw the lady into an immod¬ 
erate fit of laughter, and made the sensitive poet ever afterwards her 
implacable enemy. Lady Mary also wrote verses, town eclogues, 
and epigrams, and Pope confessed tliat she had too much wd't for 
him. TJie cool self-possession of the lady of rank and fashion, joined 
toiler sarcastic powers, proved an overmatch for the jealous r(itire<l 
author, tremblingly alive to the shafts of ridicule. In 1739, her 
health having declined, Lady Mary left England and her husband to 
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travel and live abroad. She visited Rome, Naples, iSc., and settled 
at Lovere, in the Venetian territory, whence she corresponded freely 
and fnlly with her feinale friends and relatives. 

Mr. Montague died in 1761, and Lady Mary was prevailed upon hy 
her daughter, the Countess ot Rnte, to return to England. !6he ar¬ 
rived in October, 1761, hut died an the following year. Her letters 
were first printed surreptitiously in 1763, A more complete edition 
of her works was published in five volumes in 1803; and another, 
edited !)y her great-grandson, Lord Wharnclhle, with additional let¬ 
ters and information, in 1837. A later edition (1861), edited by Mr. 
Moy Thomas, is still more complete and coiT<*ct. The letters from 
Constantinople and France have been printed in various sliapes 
The wit and talent of Lady Mary are visible througlunit the whole of 
her correspondence, but there is often a wuint of feminine softness 
and delicacy. Her desire to convey scandal, or to paint j>raphically, 
leads her into offensive details, whicli tlie more decorous Uiste of the 
present age can hardly tolerate. She described what she saw and 
heard without being scrupulous; and her strong masculine under¬ 
standing, and carelessness as to refinement in habits or expressions, 
render her sonietimes apparently uiiamiahle and unfeeling. As 
models ot the epistolary style, easy, familiar, and elegant, no less than 
as pictures of foreign scenery and maimers, and fashionable gossip, 
Hie letters of Lady Mary must, however, ever maintain a high place 
in our national literature. They are truly leUers, not critical or di¬ 
dactic essays enlivened by formal compliment and elaborate wit. 
borne rather objecticuiable letters, published even in Lord Wliarn- 
cHffe’s edition (vol. ii. pp. 104-121), were lussuredly not written by 
Lady Mary, hut are forgeries by John Cleland, son' of Pope’s friend 
Major Clcland, a clever unprincipled litterateur, who lived down to 
the close of the century. 

To TJ. \V. MoiiUtgu—On Mairhiionial ITcppliwss. 

ri WG marry, emr hnppiaoHH imint coiiBist in loviuj; one unothor: Tis priiicipallv 
my concern to thmko£ the most prohahie method ol making tliat love (‘ternal. you 
object agahiHL Jiving in London ; I am not fond ot it inyaell, and ivadily give it up fo 
you, though I am assured there needs more art to keep a I’oadiu's.s alive m BoJjtude 
\vliere it. generally preys npou it.selL aiierc is one article absolul<‘ly necebsary—to 
he ever btuoved, one miiBt be over agreeable. ITien* is uu sucli thing as beim»* auree- 
aljle without a thorough good-humour, a natural hweetiu*ss of tcnnier, enliveuiH hv 
cheei iulness. Whatever natural fund of gaiety one is horn with, ’{is necesaary to be 
(ndert,allied with ugreeahle objects. Anybody capable ot tasting i)I(‘asuie, when they 
(‘outiiie themselves to one places should take canUtistlui placc'in the world the moat 
agrei'.able. Wluitevcr you may now think—^uow, poiiiaps, you have some roiuluesB 
lor me™™thongh your love should continue in its full force, thcr(^ are Lours \\ bcii the 
most beloved nnstress would h<> trouhleyoine. People are not fonwo.r—nor is ifc lu 
luunaii natiu'o that they should he—disposed to In* fond; you w’ould l)e glad to find 
in me the frieiuLnul the companion. fPo b<i agreeably the iast, it is necessary to be 
guy and ente.rta'nung. A fierpetuaL Boliliuhi, in a plac<i wIutc you S(*e nothing to 
raise your spirits, at hmgth wears them out, and conv(*rsation insensibly falls into 
tlnll uixl insipid. When J hav<i no more to say to yon, you will like mo no longer. 
How dreadiul is that view! You w'ill ri'flect, for my sake you have abandoned the 
(■-onverBation of a fnond that you liked, and your situation in a country where all 
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things would have contributed to make your life pass in (the true vohwtc) a snmoth 
tranquillity, /shall lose the vivacity which should entertain you, and i/oa will have 
nothing to recompense you for what you have lost. Very few people that nave set¬ 
tled entirely in the country, hut have grown at length weary of one another. Ihe 
lady’s conversation generally falls into a thousand impertinent elh'cts 01 idlencjss ; 
and the gentleman falls in love with his dogs and his horses, and 01U at love with 
everything else. I am now arguing in favour of the town; you liave answered me 
to that point. In respect of your health,’tis the first thing to be considered, and I 
shall never ask you to do anything injurious to that. But ’tis iny opinion, tis neces¬ 
sary to be happy that we neither of us think any place more agreeable than, where 
we are. , . . 

To Mr. Pope—Eastern Manners and Language. 

AnniANorLE, A^tril 1 , 0 . S,, 1717 . 

I no longer look upon Theocritus as a romantic writer ; he has onh givon a plain 
imao-e of the way of life amongst the pejisants of his country, who, \y fore opI)^(^8 mu 
had'reduced them to want, were I suppose, all employed as the better soit ot them 
are now. I don’t doubt, had he been bom a Briton, bin his ‘Idylhums ’ had been 
filled w'lth descriptions of thrashing and clmrumg, boih which are unknown hero, 
the corn being all trodden out by oxen; the butter—1 speak it with sorrow—unheard 

I read over your Homer here with an infinite pleasure, and find several little pa s- 
ages explained that I did not before entirely comprehend the beauly ot ; many <>[ 
the customs and much of the dress then m fashion, being yet retained- 1 don t 
wonder to find more remains hereof an age so distant, than is to bo tound in any 
other country: the Turks not taking that pains to introduce their own inaiun*rs, as 
has been generally practised by other nations, that nnagiue themselves iiionj polite. 
It would be too tedious to *\ou to point out all the passages that rehde to pie-eni cus¬ 
toms. But I can assure you that the princesses and great ladies pass their time at 
their looms, embroidering veils and robes, surrouuded by thc'ir maids, which are 
always very numerous, in tfic same manner as we find Andromache and Helen de¬ 
scribed. The description of the belt of Meuelaus exactly resembles those that are 
now worn by the great men, fastened before with broad gold(‘u clasjis, and mubroid- 
cred round with rich work. The snowy veil that Helen throvvs over h(‘r iiice is sU 1 
fashionable; and I never see half-a-doisen of old bashaws—as 1 do very oiteu—witli 
their reverend beards, sitting hask-ngin the suii, but J recollect good king I riam and 
his counsellors. Their manner of dancing is certainly the same that Diana is aimg 
to have danced on the banks of Burotas. The gioat lady still haids the dance, and is 
followed by a troop of young girls, w’-ho imitate her sti^p^j ^^-nd if she sings, nuiAe u[) 
the chorus. The tunes are extremely gay and lively, yet with sometbing lu thciu 
wonderfully soft. The steps are varied acc-^rdiug to the pleasure of her that leads 
the dance, but always in exact time, and infinitely more ngreenble than any of < )ur 
dances, at least in my opinion. I sometimes make one in Ihe tinin, b t am not slal- 
ful enough to lead; these are the Grecian dances, tlic Turkish binng vi'ry diiLerenr. 

I should have told you, in the first place, that the eastern manners give a great 
light into many Scripture passages that appear odd to us, their phrases being com¬ 
monly w’-bat we should call Scripture language. The vulgar lurk is very culteimiit 
from what is spoken at court, or amongst the people of figure, ^vho always mix so 
much Arabic and Persian in their discourse, that at inay very wt'll be called another 
language. And’tis as ridiculous to make use of the expri^ssions comnionly usi*d, 
in speScing to a great man or lady, as it would bo to speak broad r orksliire or 
Somersetshire in the drawing-room. Besides this distinction _ they have what they 
call the sublime, that is, a style proper tor poetry, and which is the exact beripture 
style. 1 believe you will be pleased to see a genuine exainph' of this; and I am vmy 
glad I have it in my power to satisfy your curiosity, by sending you a. tailhful copy 
of the verses that Ibrahim Pasha, the reigning favourite, has made for the young 
princess, his contracted wile, whom he is not yet permittial to visit without wit¬ 
nesses, though she is gone home to his house. He is a man of wit and learning; 
and whether or no he is capable of writing good verso, you may be sure that on such 
an occasion he would not want the assistance of the best poets in tluMunpire. 1 bus 
the.verses may be looked upon as a sample of their finest poetry; and I don’t doubt 
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you ’ll bo of luy mind, that it is most wonderfully resembling- the ‘ Song of Solomon,’ 
which was also addressed to a royal bride. 

I’hc nightingale now wanders in the vines: 

Her passion is to sock roses. 

T went down to admire the beauty of the vines: 

The sweetness of your charms has ravished my soul. 

Your C5>'cs are black and lovely, 

But wild and. disdainful as those of a stag.(l) 

The wished possession is delayed from day to day 
The cruel sultan Achinet will not permit me 
To see those cheeks, more vermilion than roses. 

I daie not snatch one of your kisses; 

The sweetness oi your charms has ravished my soul. 

Your cy(‘S are black and lovely, 

But Wild and disdamiul as those of a stag. 

The wretched Ibraham sighs in these verses: 

One dart from your eyes has pierced through my heart. 

Ah I when will the hour of possession arrive ? 

Must I yet wait a long time ? 

The sweetness of your charms has ravished my soul. 

Ah, sultana! stag-eyed—an angel amongst angels I 
I desire, and my desire remains unsatisfied. 

Can you take delight to prey upon my heart ? 

My cries pierce the heavens I 
My eyes are without sleep! 

Turu to me, sultaua—let me gaze on thy beauty. 

Acliou—I go down to the grave. 

If you call me, I return. 

• My heart is—hot as sulphur; sigh, and it will flame. 

Crown of my life !—^fair light of my eyes I 

My sultana !—my princess! [rave ! 

1 rub luy face agaiust the earth—am drowned in scalding tears—I 
Have you no compussioii ? WiU you not turn to look upon me ? 

T have taken ahiiudaiice of pains to get these verses in a literal translation; and if 
you wi‘rc acquainted with my iiiterpretm-s, I might spare myself the trouble of assur¬ 
ing you that they have received no poetical touches from their hands. 

To ifAS*. S, 0. [SaraJh CJdsweU]—Inocutation for the 8mall-pox. 

AnniANOPnE, April 1 , O. S. ITIT. 

Apropos of distempers, I am going to tell you a thing that will make you wish 
yourself here, d'he small-pox, so fatal and so general amongst us, is here entirely 
harmless, by the invention of ingrafting, which is the term they give it. There is a 
set of old women w'ho make it their business to perform the operation every autumn, 
in the month of Scptcmiber, when the great heat is abated. People send to one 
another to know if any oi their family has a mind to have the small-pox; they make 
part ies for this purpose, and when they are met—commonly fifteen or sixteen together 
—the old woman conn's with a imt-sheU full of the matter of the best sort of small¬ 
pox, and iisks what veins you please to have opened. She immediately rips open 
that you oiler to Inir with a large needle—which gives you no more pain than, a com- 


1 Sir W- Jones, in the prefjwse to hiw PerHan Grammar, ob^QctH to this translation. 
The eximisHiou is merely analogous to the Boopisot Uomer. 
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•mo-n ‘^crqfch—and Diitfl into the vein as mncli matter as can lie upon the head of her 
Sf S afto tliat bii^cls up the little wound with a hollow bit of shell; aii<l m 
?his manner oneiis fonr or five veins. The Grecians have commonly the snpersti- 
tS^of Spenm^; one in the middle of the foi^liead, one iii each arm, and one on the 
hre^^t to mark the sign of the cross; hut this has a very ill elfect, all these woiuuIh 


very seldom three. Tliey have very rarely above twenty or thirty m them laces, 
which never maik: and in eight days’ time, they arc as well as before their illnesH. 
Where they arc w'Oimded, there remain running sores ilnrmg the chstemperj which 1 
don’t doubt is a great relief to it. Every year thouHands undergo this opcu-ation ; amL 
the Piencli ambassador says pleasantly, that they take the small-pox here by way of 
diversion, as they take the waters 111 other countries, ahero is no example of any 
one that has died in it; and you may believe 1 am well satisfied of the safety ot tins 

experiment, since I intend to try it on my dear little son. - 4 

I am patriot enough to take pains to bring this useful invention into fashion in 
En<^land; aiul I should not fail to widte to some of onr doctors very particularly 
about it, if Ikneiv any one of them that I thought had virtue enough to destroy 
such a coiiaidorable branch of their revenue for the good of mankind. But that dis¬ 
temper is too beneficial to them, not to expose to all then; losoiitment the hardy 
wight that should undertake to put an end to it. Perhaps, if I live to return, I nniy, 
however, have courage to war with them. Upon this occasion, admire the heroism 
in the heart of your friend, &c. 

To Lady Bic/i—Francs in 1718. 

Pams. Oct. 10. O. S. 1T18. 


The air of Paris has already had a good elfect upon mo ; for I was never in better 
health, though I have been extremely ill all the road from l^yons to this place. You 
may luclge how agreeable the jouriiev has boon to me, which did not want tliat iKidi- 
tion to make me dislike it. I think nothing so terrible as objects of nnsery, (‘xcept 
one had the Godlike attribute of being capable to redress them ; and all the country 
villages of France shew nothing else. While the post-horses arc changed, the whole 
town comes out to beg, with such miserable starved faces, and thin tatli^rod clothes, 
they need no other eloQucuce to persuade one of the wretchedness of their concUt on. 
This is all the French magnificence till you come to Fontamebloaii, where yon are 
shewed one thousand five hundred rooms in the king’s hunting-palace. Ihe uparl- 
nients of the royal family are very large, and richly gilt; but 1 saw nothing m the 
architecture or painting worth remembering. ... 

I have seen all the beauties, and such-(I can’t help making use of the coarse 

word) nauseous creatures I so fantastically absurd in their dress I so monstrously 
imnatural in then paints I their hair cut short, and curled round then laces, and so 
loaded with powder, that it makes it look like white 'wool! and on their che(d<B to 
their chins, unmercifully laid on a shimiig red japan, that glisUais m a most llammg 
manner, t-o that they seem to have no resemblance to human faces. I am apt to be¬ 
lieve tliat they took the first hint of their dross from a fair slicep newly ruddled. ’Tm 
with pleasure I recollect my dear pretty countrywomen ; and if J was writing to any¬ 
body else, I shoulu say that these grotesque daubers give me still a higher esteem of 
the natural charms of dear Lady Kich’s auburn hair, and the lively colours of her 
unsullied complexion. 


To the Gomiess of Bute—On Female Edacation, 

Lovnum, ./ten. ‘ 2 S, M. 1 T 5 S. 

Dear Chieb—Y ou Iiavo given me a gi*eat deal of satisfaction by your account tif 
your eldest daughter. I am particularly nlt^ased to hear she is a good arithmetician; 
it iH the best prool of understanding: the knowledge of numbers is one of the chief 
distinctions h(*l w<‘en us and brutes. If there is anything in blood, you may reason- 
abb’- expect your children should be endowed with an uncommon share of good 
sense. Mr. Wortley’s family and mine have both jiroiluced some of the grciitesi 
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men tliat have been^born, in England; I mean Admiral Saiidvpich, and my grand¬ 
father, who was distinguished by the name of Wise William. I have heaid Loi’d 
Buti’s father nientioiied, as an extraordinary genius, though he had not many oppoi- 
tnmtios of showing it; and his uncle the present Duke of Argyll has-one of the best 
heads I over knew. J will therefore speak to you ns supiiohiiig Ijndy Jllai-y not only 
capable, but desirous of learning; in that case, by all means lot litu’ bo iiulnljied lu it. 
You will tell me I did not make it apart of your education ; your prof'.p 'ct \vus vmy 
dilCerciit from hers. As you had much in imur circmnstaiiccs to attiaet tlu' highest 
offitu's, it seemed your business to learn how to live in the world, as it is h(*rs to 
know how to be easy out of it. II i^ the coniiuon orior oi builders and pnreius to 
follow some plan they think beautttul—and perhaps is so—without coiiMdornig that 
nothing is beautiful which is displaced. Hence wo sec so many e<litita-s laisod, tiuit 
the raisers can never inhabit, being too largo for their fonunos. Vi.stjs an* laid 
open over barren heaths, and apartnumts contrived for a coolness veiy ugi'eeable lu 
Italy, but killing in tlie north of Britain ; thus every woman enih avoiiis to bnmcl her 
daughter a line lady, qualifying her for a station in whicli ;di.‘ Mill never appear, 
and at the sauv^ tune incapacitatiug her for that retirem iii. to whieii sim is 
destined. Learning, if she has a real taste for it, will not onh”- iiuiki* her contented, 
but happy in it. No entertainment is so cheap as reading, nor any pleasures 
so lastiug. She will not want new fashions, nor regret tlie loss of expensive diver- 
,sions, or variety ol' company, if she can he amused with an amhor in her closet. 
To render tins a'ntisement complete, she should be perinitred to learn the Jan- 
guages. I liave heard it laineutod that boys lose so many years m meio leainmg 
of words : tins is no objection to a girl, whose time is not so precious: she cnniiot 
advance hersell in any iirotcssiou, and has therefore more hours to spare; and as 
you say her memory is good, she will be very agreeably employed this way. There 
are two cautions to lie given on this subject,: First, not to think herself learned 
wiien she can read Latin, or even Greek. Languages are more properly to be 
called veliiclcs ot Uairmug than learning itself, as may be obsi'rveil in many school¬ 
masters, who. tlioiigli perhaps critics in ^'ammar, are the most ignorant fellows upon 
earth. True knowledge consists in knowing things, not words. iM'onld no further wish 
her a hugiust than to enable her to read books in their originals, that are olten cor- 
riiptcil, and are always injured, by translations . Ib-vo hours’ application every morn¬ 
ing will bring this about much sooner than you can imagine, and she will have 
leiauiv enougti besides to run over the English poetry, which is a more important 
part of a woluau’s education than it is genm'ally supposed. Many a young dainsei 
has been ruiiusd by a ihie copy of verses, which she would have laughed at if she had 
but known it had been stolen from Mr. Walhm. T 1111110111 ber, when I was a girl, I 
saved one of my coin’pauions from destruction, who communicated to me an ejiislle 
she was (jiiite charmed with. As she had naturally a good tabt(‘, she observed the 
lines wei‘<* not so ^laiooth as Prior’s or I^ope’a, but had more thought and sjiirit than 
any of tluurs. She was wonderfully delighted with such a clemoiistiation of her 
lover’s sense and passion, and not a little pleased wnth her own charms, that had 
force enough to inspire such elegances. In the imdst of this triumph, T sh(‘W(»d her 
tliatiliey wore taken from Randolph’s poems, and the luifortunate trausenbeu-was 
dismissed with tlie, scorn he deserved. To say truth, the iioot plagiary was very un¬ 
lucky to full info my hands: that author being no longer in lashioii, would‘have 
escaped any one of leas universal reading than myself. You should encourage your 
danghtiU’ to talk over with you what she reads; and as you are very cajiable of dis- 
Uiignislung, tak<‘ care she does not mistake pi'rt folly for wit and hunionr. or 1 ii^me 
lor'poetry, wluch are the common errors of young peojile, and have a tram of III 
consequences. Tlie second caution to be given her—and which is most absolute iy 
nec(‘ssary—is to conceal whatever learning she attains, with as nuicli solicitude 
as she would hide crookedness or lameness: the paradi^ of it can only w-rve 
to thaw on her the envy, anti consequently the most iiivotcrate iiatred, of all 
he and she fools, which will certainly he at least three parts in four ot her 
acquaintance. The use of knowledge in our sex, beside the aimihcnumt of soli¬ 
tude, iB to moderate the passions, and learn to he contentiMl with a sniall 
cxjKmse, which are the certain effects of a studious life; and it may be pie- 
f(‘rable (wcii to that lame which men have engrossed to themselves, and will not wuf- 
fin* us t.o share. At the same time 1 recommoud books. 1 neither cxcUule work nor 
drawing, 1 think it is as scaiidalouB for a woman not to know how to use a needle, 
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as for a man not to know how to use a sword. I was once extremely fond of my 

g encil, and it was a great mortification to me wken my father turned off my master, 
aving made a considerable progress for the short time I learned. My over-eager¬ 
ness m the pursuit of it had brought a weakness in my eyes, that made it necessary 
to leave oif; and all the advantage I got was the improvement of my band. I see by 
hers that practice will make her a ready writer: she may attain it by serving you 
for a secretary, wdien your health or aU’airs make it troublesome to you to write 
youiself; and custom will make it an agreeable amusement to her. 81 uj cannot have 
too many for that station of life which will probably be her late. ^Jhic ultimate end 
of your education was to make you a good wife—<ind I have tiio comfoi t to hear that 
you are one; hers ought to be to make her happy lu a virgin state. I will not say it 
is happier, but it is undoubtedly safer than any marriage. In a lottery, where there 
is—at the lowest computation—ten thousand blanks to a prize, it is the most prudent 
choice not to venture. I have always been so thoroughly persuaded of this truth, 
that, notwithstanding the flattering views I had for you—-as I never intended you a 
sacrifice to my vanity—I thought I owed you the justice to lay before you all the 
hazards attending matrimony: you may recollect I did so in the strongest nuimier. 
Perhaps you may have more success in the instructing your daughter; she has so 
much company at home, she will not need seeking it abroad, and will more readily 
take the notions you think fit to give her. As you were alone in my family, it would 
have been thougiit a great cruelly to suffer you no companions of your own age, es¬ 
pecially having so many near relations, and I do not wondcu* their opinions influenced 
yours. I was not sorry to see you not determined on a single life, knowing it was 
not your father’s intention; and contented myself with eudeuvourmg to make your 
home so easy, that you might not be in haste to leave it. 

I am afraid you will think this a very long insignificant letter. I hope the kind¬ 
ness of the design will excuse it, being willing to give you every proof in my power 
that I am your most affectionate mother. 

WILLIAM WOTTON. 

William Wotton (1666-1726), a clergyman in Buckinghamsbire, 
whom we have mentioned as the author of a reply to Bir William 
Temple, wrote various other works, including remarks on Swift’s 
‘ Tale of a Tub.' In childhood, his talent for languages was so ex¬ 
traordinary and precocious, that it is related of liim, though the 
statement is highly improbable, that when five years old he was able 
to read Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, almost as well as English I At 
the age of twelve he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, previously 
to which he had gained an extensive acquaintance with several ad¬ 
ditional languages, including Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldee ; as well as 
with geography, logic, philosophy, chronology, and inatiiematics. 
As in many similar cases, however, the expectations held out by his 
early proficiency were not justified by any great achieveinenls in 
after-life. We quote the following passage from his ' Kefiections upon 
Ancient and Modern Learning ’ (1094), chiefly because it records the 
change of manners which took place among literary men during the 
seventeenth century: 

Decline of Pedantry in TStigland. 

The last of Sir WilUam Templets reasons of the great decay of modem learning 
is pedantry : the urging of which is an evident argument that his discourse is levelled 
against learning, not as it stands now, but as it was fifty or sixty years ago. For tb<j 
new philosophy has introduced so great a correspondence betW(jeu men of lt»anniig 
and men of business ; which has also been inereased by otlu'r a<*cidents amongst the 
masters of other learned professions; and that pi'dantry which formerly was almost 
universal is now m a great measure disused, especially amongst, the young men, who 
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arc taught m the universities to laugh at that frequent citation of scraps of Latin in 
coiinnon cliBcourse, or upon arguments that do not require it; and that nauseous os- 
1,eii tat ion of reading and scholarship in public companieSi^ which formerly was so 
inuch in fashion. Attecting to Avrite politely in modern languages, especially the 
h rench and ours, has also helped very much to lessen it, because it has enabled 
ubiiiiclaiicc of men, who wanted academical education, to talk plausibly, and some 
exactly, upon very many learned subjects. This also lias made writers habitually 
tarciul to avoid those impertnieuces which they know wmiild be taken notice of and 
it IS probable that a careful perusal of the fine new Fiench books, 
w nicii odate years have heen greedily sought after by the politer sort of gautlemeu 
!!!! 1 particular have done abundance of good. By this means, 

ami i>y the tuup also of some other concurrent causes, those who were not learned 
inenmcIvcH being able to mainlam disputes with those that were, forced them to talk 
brought thpiUj by little and little, to he out ot countenance at that 
bio ' their learning into everything, which before had been but too vlsi- 

TOM B’uKFEY and TOM BBOYTK. 

Yery dillerent in character from these grave and erudite authors 
were their contemporaries, Tom U’Uiifey 1630-1723) and Tom 
Bkown (1GG3~1704),^ who entertained the public "witli occasional 
whimsical compositions both in prose and verse, which are now 
valued only as conveying some idea of the taste and manners of the 
tirxm. D’Urfcy^s first work was a heroic poem * Archery Revived.’ 
(1676), and he continued to write plays, operas, poems, and songs. 
Lus comedies possess some farcical humour, but are too coarse and 
licentious for the stage. As a lively and facetious companion, his so¬ 
ciety was greatly courted, and he was a distinguished composer of 
jovial and paity songs. ^ In the 29th number of the ‘Guardian,’ 
Steele nnuitions a collection of sonziets published under the title of 
* Laugh and he Fat, or Pills to Purge Melancholy at the same time 
c(*nsuriiig*^ the world for ungratefully neglecting to reward the jocose 
labours of D’Urfcy, ‘ who was so large a contributor to this treatise, 
and to whose huinorous jiroductions so many rural squires in the re¬ 
motest part of this island arc obliged for the dignity and state wliich 
corpulency gives them.’ In the 67th number of the same work, Ad- 
huraourously solicits the attendance of his readers at a play for 
J)’XJrfey’s benefit. The songs and other pieces of D’UiTey ultimately 
extended to six volumes, and were entitled: ‘Wit and Mirth, or Pills 
to Purge Melancholy,’ &c. (1720). Tom Brown appeared as an au¬ 
thor about 1688. He was a ‘ merry fellow’ and libertine, who, liav- 
ing by his immoral conduct lost the situation of schoolmaster at 
Ivingston-upon-Thames, became a professional author and libeller in 
the metropolis. His writings, which consist of dialogues, letters, 
poems, and other miscellanies, display considerable learning as well 
as shrenydness and humour, but are deformed by obscene and scurril¬ 
ous bufibonery. . 

Letter from Scarroii in the Next World to Louis XIV. 

All the conveimtion of tbiR lower world at present rims upon you: and the devil 
a word whs can hear in any of our coffee-houses hut what Ms Gallic majesty is more or 
less concerned in. ’Tis agreed on by all our virtuosos, that since the days of Diode- 
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tian no princo has been so great a benefactor to hell as yonrsolf; and aw inncb a 
master of eloquence as I was once thought to be at Pans. T want words to tell you 
how much you are commended here for so heroically trampling under foot the treaty 
of Bvswick (169T), and opening a new scene of war ni your grcat climacteric,_ at 
which asce moat ot the princes before you were such recreants as to tlinik of making 
up their scores with Heaven, and leaving their neighbours m peace. But you, they 
sav are above such sordid precedents; and rather than Pluto should want men to 
people his dominions, aie willing to spare him half a million oi your own subjects, 
and that at a luiicture, too, when you are not overstocked with the in. 

This has gained you a universal applause m those regions; tho tliri'e Furu'S 
sin*-'* your praises in every street; Bellona swears there’s never a prince in Chns- 
tendom worth hanging besides yourself; and Charon bustles lor 5 ou 111 all com pan les. 
He desired me about a week ago to present his most, humble rospeetb to you ; add mg, 
that if It had not been for your majesty, he, with his wife imd children, mus long 
ago been quartered upon the parish; for which reason he duly drinks your health 
every motming in a cup of cold Styx next his conscience. ^ ... 

I^st week, as I was sitting with some of my acquaintance in a piihlic-hoiiae, after 
a great deal of impertinent chat about the atOCairs of tho Milanese and tlu^ mteuded 
seige of Mantua, the whole company fell a-talking of your maiesty, and what. Ldorimis 
exploits you had performed in your time. * Why, gentlemen, says an ill-looked i as- 
cal, who proved to be Herostratus, ‘for Pluto’s sake, let not the Grand Monarch luu 
away witn all your praises. T have done something memoiable m niy tiiu(‘ loo : 
’twas I who, out of the miete decmir, audio perpetuate 1113^ name fired (lie lamous 
temple of the Ephesian Diana, and in two hours consumed that maguhuauii htriiejuro, 
winch was two hundred years a-hmldiug; tlierefoio, geiitlemeu, UimhU not annv all 
your praises, I beseech you, upon one man, but allow otheis their shniv.’ VVhy, 
thou diminutive, inconsiderable wretch,’said I iii a gnait jnissioii^ to him ‘thou 
worthless idle loggerhead—thou pigmy in sin—thou Tom Tliiniib ni iiiHiinty. how 
dales such a puny insect as thou ait have the impudenci' to oiiiavtlw imiH with UniiH 
leGiand? Thou vainest thyself upon firing a church, but how? wh(»ii the niudresM 
of the house was gone out to assist Olympias. ’Twas plain, thou liads! uol the 
courage to do it when the goddess was present, aud upon the siiot. But what is ilns 
to what mv royal master can boast ot, that had destroyed a hundred and a hundriHl 
such foolish fabrics in bis time?’ _ . 

lie had no sooner made his exit, but, cnes an odd sort ot spark, with Ins hat 
buttoned up before, like a country scraper : ‘Under favour, sir, what du you think 
of me ?’ ‘ Why, who arc you ?’ replied I to hnn. ‘ Who am J T an.suuu’W lie; ‘ 33 hy 

Nero, the sixth emperor of Romo, that mnrdcied my’- ‘dome, said 1 to him, 

‘ to stop your prating, I know your history as wtll as yourHtnl—that uiunlered your 
mother, 'kicked your wife down-stairs, despatched two apostles out ol tin* Y.orld, 
begun the first persecution againstthe Uhnstians, and, lastly, puiyoui'mnsler Hont'ea 
to death.’ [Those actions are made light of, and tho salx•a^tlc sliud(‘ proet^idsf — 
‘Whereas, his most Christian majesty, whose advocate I am nyolvcd to be 
all opposers whatever, has biavely and generously starved a nulhon ol jjoor Huyiie- 
iiots at homo, and sent t’other million of them a-grazing into toiviga lumiil rie^, < on- 
trary to solemn edicts and repeated promibew, for no other provocation, that l know 
of, bat hecansc they were such coxcombs as to place him upon the throne. 1 u short, 
friend Nero, thou inavst pass for a rogue of the third or toiirth class ; Imt he advistal 
by a stranger, and never shew thyself such a fool aa to disimle tlu‘ pre-emimmee with 
Louis leGtrand, who has murdered more men m hia reign, let iii(‘ tel! tliee, than thou 
hast murdered tunes, for all thou art the vilest thnnum(‘r iition catgut, the sun evm* 
beheld. However, to give the devil bis duo, I will say it before thy face ami behind 
thy back, that if thou liadst reigned as many years as my giiKUous master Iiuh <!oii<‘, 
and Inidst had, instead of Tigellmus, a Jesuit or two to have governed thy eonsei<‘ncc\ 
thou miglitcst. in all probability, have made a much more magmth'eiit llgure, aud 
been inferior to none but the mighty monarch 1 have been talking of*’ 

An Indian's Account of a London Oaming-house, 

The English pretend that they worshiip hut one God, but for my part, I don’t, be¬ 
lieve what they say; for besides several living divinities, to which W'e may sei' them 
daily offer their vows, they have several other inanimate ones to whom they pay 
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rificcs, as I have observed at one of their public meetings, v?hci*c I happened once to 

this place there is a great altar to be seen, built round and covered with a. 
green wachmn, lighted m the midst, and eucompassed by several persons in a sitting: 
posture, as we do at our domestic sacrifices. At the very moinoiit I cainti into the 
room, one of those, who J supposed was the priest, spiead upon the altar certain 
leaves which he took out of a little book that he held in liis hand. Upon these loaves 
wore represented certniu figures very awkwardly painted; however, they must needs 
he the images of some divinities; for, in proportion as they wore distributed roimciy 
eacli one of the assistants made an oderiiig to it, greater or loss, according to Ins 
devotion. I observed that these offerings wore more considerable than tuosc they 
make in their other temples. , . 

After the aforesaid ceremony is over, the priest lays his hand lua trouihling man¬ 
ner, as it were, upon the rest of the book, and continues some time in this posture, 
seized with fear, and without any action at all. All the lest of the company, atten¬ 
tive to what ho does, are in suspense all the while, and the uiiniovablc assistants ai_e 
all of them in their turn possessed by different agitat'ous, accordiug to the spirit 
w'lnch happens to seize tiiein. One joins his hands together, and blesses Ileaveii; 
another, very earnestly looking upon his image, gi-inds his teeth; a thud bites ms 
fingers, and stamps upon the’grouud with his teot. Every one or thmn, m snort, 
makes such extraordinary postures and contortions, that they spem to be no mnpr 
rational creatures. But scarce has the priest returned a certain leaf, but he is nae- 
wise seized by the same fury with the rest. He tears the hook, and devours it in 
his rage, throws down the altar, and curses the saciificc. Nothing now is to ho 
heard but complaints and groans, cries and imprecations.^ Seeing them so trans¬ 
ported and so furious, I judge that the God that they worship is a jealous deity, who, 
to punish them for what they sacriflee to others, sends to each of thorn an evil demon 
to possess thorn. 

Zaconios, or JZew Maxims of State aad Comersation, 

Though a soldier in time of peace is like a chimney in siinnner,_yet what wise 
man would pluck down his chimney because his almanac tolls him it is the imdcllc of 

If your friend is in want, don’t carry him totlio tavern, where you treat yourself 
as well as him, and entail a thirst and headache upon him next moiaiiiig. I o treat a 
poor wretch with a bottle of Burgundy, or till his suuit-box, is like giving a pair of 
lac(' rutiles to a man that has never a shirt on his back. Put something into lus 

poctot.^^ Jh sauce for a goose is sauce for a gander. When any calamities befell the 
Boman empire, the pagauB used to lay it to the charge of the Christians: when 
Christianity became the imperial religion, the Christians retiirncd the same compli¬ 
ment to the pagans. . 

That which passes for current doctrine at one juncture and iii one climate, won’t 
do so in another. The cavaliers, in the beginning of the troubles, used to trump up 
the J2th of the ‘Romans ’ upon the parliament; the parlianuuit trumped it upon the 
army, when they would not disband; the army back again upon the parhanicnt, when 
they disputed their orders. Never was poor chapter so uninercifiilJy tossed to and 

flatter ourselves, we English are none of the most constant and easy peo¬ 
ple in the world. When the late war pinched us—Oli I when shall wo have a peace 
and trade again ? We had no sooner a peace, hut—Iliizza, boys, for a new war 1 and 
that we shall soon he sick of. x- 

It may he no scandal for us to imitate one good quality of a neighhonrmg nation, 
who are like the tiuT they bum, slow m landlmg, but, when once thoroughly lighted, 
keep their lire. , . , -r ■ 'x-tt- 

What a fine thing it is to be well-mannered upon occasion I In the reign of Ki:n|: 
Charles If. a certain worthy divine at Whitehall thus addressed himself to the audi¬ 
tory at the conclusion of his sermon : ‘ In short, if you don’t live up to the precepts 
of the gospel, but abandon yourselves to your irregular appetites, yon must expect 
to recerve your reward m a certain place which ’tis not good mm ners t o men tion 
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Some divines make the same use of fathers and councils as our beaus do of their 
canes, not for support or defence, but mere oruament or show; and cover tiiemselvca 
with fine cobweb distinctions, as Homer’s gods did with a cloud. 

Some books, like the city of London, fare the better for being burnt. 

’Twas a merry saying ot Rabelais, that a man ought to buy all the bad books that 
come out, because they will never be printed again. 

A widow and a government are ready, upon all occasions, to tax the new husband 
and the new prince with the merits of their predecessors, unless the tonner husband 
was hanged, and the former Icing sent to grass; and then they bid them take fair 
warning by their destiny. 

For a king to engage his people in war, to carry off every little ill humour of state, 
is like a physician’s ordering his patient a flux for every pimple. 

The surest way of governing, both in a private family and a kingdom, is for a 
husband and apriiice sometimes to drop their prerogative. 

All parties blame pei secution when they feel the smart onT, and all practise it 
when they have the rod in their hands. For all his pretended meekness, Calvin made 
roast-meat of Servetus at Geneva, for his imorthodoxy. 



SIXTH PERIOD 


-(1T20—1780,)- 

GEORGE II. AND GEORGE III. 


Tm reign of George II. was not prolific of original genius. There 
was no rich patronage from the crown or from ministers of state to 
encourage oi- reward authors. The magnificence of Dorset and Hali¬ 
fax found no imitators. Sir Robert Walpole, the great minister of 
the period, is said to have spent in ten years—from 1731 to 1742— 
above £50,000 on public writers; buthis liberality was extended only 
to obscure and unscrupulous partisans, the supporters of his govern¬ 
ment, whose names would have passed into oblivion but for the satire 
of Pope. And Pope himself, by his ridicule of poor authors and 
their Grub-street productions, helped to accelerate that downfall of 
the literary character which he charged upon the throne and the min¬ 
istry. The tone of public morality also was low; and authors had 
to contend with the neglect and diflaciilties incident to a transition 
period between the loss of patronage and the growth of a reading 
public numerous and enlightened enough to appreciate and support 
sound literature. These disadvantages, however, were only partial. 
The novels of Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett render the reign of 
the second George the brightest epoch in English fiction. Hume and 
Robertson had also commenced as historians. In theology and men¬ 
tal philosophy, the names of Bishop Butler and Jonathan Edwards 
stand out prominently. Literary periodicals abounded, and monthly 
magazines were then first established. 

In poetry, the name of Pope continued to be the greatest His 
Moral Essays and Imitations of Horace—the happiest of his works— 
were produced in this period. The most distinguished of his con¬ 
temporaries, however, adopted styles of their own, or at least de¬ 
parted widely from that of their illustrious master. Thomson—who 
survived Pope only four years—made no attempt to enter the school 
of polished satire and pungent wit. Ilis enthusiastic de.scriptions of 
nature, and his warm poetical feeling, seemed to revive the spirit of 
the elder muse, and to assert the dignity of genuine inspiration. 
Young in his best performances—his startling denunciations of death 
and j udgment, his solemn appeals, bis piety, and his epigram—was 
equally an original. Gray and Collins aimed at the dazzling imagery 

(379) 
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and magnificence of lyrical poetry—the direct antipodes of Pope. 
Akenside descanted on the operations of the mind, and the asso¬ 
ciated charms of taste and genius, in a strain of melodious and 
original blank verse. And the best of the secondary poets, as Shen- 
stone, Dyer, and Mason, had each a distinct and independent poetical 
character. Johnson alone, of all the eminent authors of this period, 
seems to have directly copied the style of Pope and Drydcn. ^ It is 
true that few or none of the poets we have named had much imme¬ 
diate influence on literature: G-ray was ridiculed, and Collins was 
neglected, because both public taste and criticism had been vitiated 
and reduced to a low ebb. The spirit of true poetry, however, was 
not dead: the seed was sown, and in the next generation Cowper and 
Burns completed what Thomson had begun. The conventional style 
was destined to fall, leaving only that taste for correct language and 
polished versification, which was established by the example of Pope, 
and found to be quite compatible with the utmost freedom and origin¬ 
ality of conception and expression. ^ , 

In the early part of the reign of G-eorge III. Jolinson was still the 
great literary dictator, and he had yet to produce his best work, the 
‘Lives of the Poets.’ The exquisite poetry of Goldsmith, and the 
writings of Burke—-that ‘ resplendent, far-sighted rhetorician ’—arc 
perhaps the most precious products of the period. In. fiction, btenm 
was triumphantly successful, and he found many imitators, the best ot 
whom was William Mackenzie. Several female writers—as Miss 
Burney, Mrs. Inchbald, Charlotte Smith, and Mrs. Radcliffe—also 
enjoyed gi*eat popularity, though they ai’e now comparatively little 
read. The more solid departments of literature were well supported. 
Hume and Robertson completed their historical works, and a fitting 
rival or associate appeared in Gibbon, the great historian of the 
Roman Empire. In theological literature we have the names of 
Paley, and Campbell, and Blair—the latter highly popular, if not 
profound. In metaphysics or mental philosophy, the writings of 
Reid formed a sort of epoch; and Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Rations’ first 
explained to the world, fully and systematically, the principles upon 
which.the wealth and prosperity of states must ever rest. 

One remarkable peculiarity of the period is, that it comprises the 
two most memorable of literary frauds or forgeries-—those of Mac- 
pherson and Chatterton. Maepherson had some foundation for his 
Ossianic poems, though assuredly he discovered no epic in tlic 
Hebrides; and Chatterton, while yet a boy, possessed the genius of a 
true poet, combined with the taste and acquirements of the antiquary. 
It is some apology for these literary felonies or misdemeanours, that 
the oldest of the culprits was barely of age when he entered on Ms 
perilous and discreditable enterprise, and was encouraged and cheered 
on his course by popular applause. And as for the younger, his pre¬ 
mature and tragic death—one of the saddest pages in literary history 
—must ever disarm criticism. 
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MATTHEW GREEN. 

Matthew Green (1696-1737) was author of a poem, ‘ The Spleen/ 
whicii received tlie praises of Pope and Gray. His parents were dis¬ 
senters, but the poet, it is said, afterwards left their communion, dis¬ 
gusted with their austerity. He obtained an appointment as clerk in 
the Custom-house. His disposition was cheerful; but this did not 
save him from occasional attacks of low spirits, or spleen, as the fa¬ 
vourite phrase was in his time. Having tried all imaginable reme¬ 
dies for his malady, he conceived himself at length able to treat it in 
a philosophical spirit, and therefore wrote his poem, which adverts to 
all its forms, and their appropriate remedies, in a style of comic verse 
resembling ‘ Hudibras/ but allowed to be eminently original. Green 
terminated a quiet inoffensive life of celibacy in 1737, at the age of 
forty-one. 

‘ The Spleen ’ was first published by Glover, the author of * Leoni¬ 
das/ himself a poet of some pretension in his day. Gray thought 
that ‘ even the wood-notes of Green often break out into strains of 
real poetry and music.^ As * The Spleen' is almost unknown to 
modern readers, we present a few of its best passages. The first that 
follows contains one line marked by italic, which is certainly one of the 
happiest and wisest things ever said by a British author. It seems, 
however, to be imitated from Shakspeare— 

Man but a rush against OtheUo^s breast, 

And ho retires. 


Cures for Melancholy. 


To cure the mind’s wrong bias, spleen, - 
Rome reconunend the bowling-green ; 
Rome billy walks; all exercise; 

Fling but a stomi, the giant dies ; 

Laugh and ho well. Monkeys have been 
Extreme good doctoi s for the spleen; 
And kitten, if the humour hit, 

Has harlequined away th(i fit. 

Rince mirth is good in this behalf, 

At some particulars let us laugh. . . . 

If spleen-fogs rise at break of day, 

I clear my evening with a play, 

Or to some concert take my way. 

The company, the shine of liehts. 

The scenes of humour, music's flights, 
Adjust and set the soul to rights. 

In rainy days keep double guard, 

Or spleen will surely be too hard; 

Wliich, like those fish by sailors met, 
Ely highest whikj their wings are wet. 

In such dull weather, so unfit 
(*ntt‘rprme a work of wit; 

Wlnm clouds om* yard of aisure sky. 
That’s fit for simile, deny, 


I dress my face with studious looks, 

And shorten tedious hours with books. 
But if dull fogs invade the head. 

That memory minds not what is read, 

I sit in window dry as aik, 

And on the drowning world remark : 

Or to some coffee-house I stray 
For news, the manna of a day, 

And from the hipped discourses gather, 
That politics go by the weather. . . . 

Sometimes I dress, with women sit, 
And chat away the gloomy fit; 

Quit the stiff garb of serious sense, 

And wear a gay impertinence, 

Nor think nor speak with any pains, 

But lay on Fancy’s neck the reins. . . 

I never game, and rarely bet, 

Am loath to lend or run in debt. 

No Oompter-writs me agitate ; 

Who moralising pass the gate, ~ 

And there inij|e eyes on spendthrifts turn. 
Who vainly offer their bondage mourn. 
Wisdom, before beneath their care, 

Pays lier upbraiding visits tbeie, 
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And forces F0II7 throiigti the grate 
Her panegyric to repeat. 

This new, profusely when inclined. 
Enters a caveat in the mind : 
Experience, joined with comiiiou sense, 
To mortals is a providence. 

Eeforming schemes are none of mine; 
To mend the world’s a vast design : 
Like theirs, who tug in little boat 
To puU to them th« ship afloat, 

While to defeat their laboured end. 

At once both wind and stream contend: 
Success herein is seldom seen. 


And zeal,when baffled, turns to spleen. 

Happy the man, who, iiiuoc(mt, 
0-rieves not at ills he can’t i>revent; 

His skiff does with llie current glide, 
Not pufling piilkid again at the tide, 
lie, paddling by the seuflliiig crowd. 
Sees unconcerned life’s wager rowed, 
And When he can’t prevent ioul play, 
Enjoys the folly of the fray. 

Yet pluloaophic love of ease 
I suffer not to prove disease, 

But rise up in the virtuous cause 
Of a free press and equal laws. 


Contentment—A WibIl 


Forced by soft violence of prayer, 

The blithesome goddess soothes my care; 
I feel the deity inspire. 

And thus she models my desire : 

Two hundred pounds half-yearly paid, 
Annuity securely made, 

A farm some twenty miles from town, 
Small, tight, salubrious, and my own; 
Two maids that never saw the town, 

A serving-man not quite a clowm, 

A boy to help to tread the mow% 

And drive, while t’ other holds the plough; 
A. chief, of* temper formed to please, 

Fit to converse and keep the ke5’'S; 

And better to preserve the peace, 
Commissioned by the name of niece;' 
With understandings of a size, 

To think their master very wise. 

May Heaven—-it’s all I wish for—send 
One genial room to treat a friend, 

Where decent cupboard, little plate, 
Display benevolence, not state. 

And may my humble dwelling stand 
Upon some chosen spot of land: 

A pond before full to the brim, 

Where cows may cool, and geese may- 
swim ; 

Behind, a green, like velvet neat. 

Soft to the eye, and to the feet; 

Where odorous plants in evening fair 
Breathe all around ambrosial air; 

From. Enrus, foe to kitchen gi'omid. 
Fenced by a slope with bushes crowned, 
Fit dwelling for the feathered throng, 
Who pay their quit-rents with a song; 
With opening views of hill and dale, 
Which, sense and fancy do regale, 

Where the half cirque, which vision 
bounds. 

Like amphitheatre surrounds: 

And woods impervious to the breeze, 
Thick phalanx of embodied trees; 

From hills through plains in dusk aiTay, 
Extended far, repel the da;^; 

Here stillness, height, and solemn shade, 
Invitej and contemplation aid: 

Here nymphs from hollow oaks relate 
The dark decrees and will of, fate * 


And dreams, beneath the spreading beech, 
Inspire, and docile fancy teach ; 

While soft as breez}'- breath of wind, 
Imptdacs rustle through the mind: 

Here Dryads, scorning Phoebus’ ray, 
While Fan inclodioiis pipijs away, 

In measured iiiotionw frisk about, 

Till old Silenus puts them out. 

There see the clover, pea, and bean, 

Vie in variety of green; 

Fresh pastures speckled o’er with sheep, 
Browm fields their fallow Sabbaths ke<.H), 
Plump Ceres golden tresses w'ear, 

And poppy top-knots deck her hair. 

And silver streams through meadows 
stray, 

And Naiads on the margin play, 

And h'sser nymphs on sidc^ of hills, 

From plaything urns pour down the rills. 
Thus sheltered free from care and strife. 
May I enjoy a calm through life ; 

See faction safe in low degree, 

As men at land storms at sea, 

And laugh at miserubk' t^lves. 

Not kind, so much us to themselves, 
Cursed with such souls of base alloy, 

As can possess. Imt not enjoy ; 

Debarred the pleasure to impart 
By avarice, sphincter of th(‘ ht'art; 

Who wealth. nard-<‘an)ed by guilty cares, 
Bequeath untouched to thankless lairs; 
Mav X, with look nngloomed by guile, 
And w'earing \irtue’s liver.v-sinik‘, 

Prone the distressdd to relitwe, 

And little tr(‘spa,«<aes forgive; 
with income not in Foi'tiuu‘’s power. 
And slvKl to make a busy hour; 

With trips to town, life to amuse, 

To purchase books, and hear the news, 
To see old friends, brush off tbo clown, 
And quicken taste at coming down, 
Unhurt by sickness’ lilaatiug rage, 

^d slowly mellowing in ago. 

When fate ecjctends its gatlu'ring gripe, 
Pall off like fruit grown fully ripe, 

Quit ii worn being without pain, 

Pei haps to blosHom soon again. 
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ISAAC HAWKINS BROWNE. 

A series of six imitations of iiving authors was published in 1786 
by Isaac Hawkins Browne (1706-1760), which obtained great popu¬ 
larity, and are still unsurpassed. The nearest approach to them are 
the serious parodies in the * Rejected Addresses.’ Browne was an 
amiable, accomplished man. He sat in parliament for some time as 
member for Wenlock in Shropshire. He wrote a Latin poem, ‘ De 
Animi Immortalitate,’ in the style of Lucretius, and an English poem 
on the subject of ‘ Design and Beauty.’ His imitations, however, are 
his happiest work. The subject of the whole is ‘A Pipe of Tobacco,’ 
and the first of the series is ‘A New Year’s Ode,’ an imitation of Col¬ 
ley Cibber, beginning thus: 

Becitatwo. 

Old battle-array, big with horror, is fled. 

And olive-robed Peace again lifts np her hea_. 

Sing, ye Muses, tobacco, the blessing of peace; 

Was ever a nation so blessed as this 2 

Air. 

When summer suns grow red with heat. 

Tobacco tempers Phoebus’ ire; 

When wintry storms around us beat. 

Tobacco cheers wuth gentle fire. 

Yellow autumn, youthful spring, 

In thy praises jointly sing. 

Becitatwo. 

Like Neptune, Caesar guards Virginian fleets. 

Fraught with tobacco’s balmy sweets; 

Old Ocean trembles at Britannia’s power. 

And Boreas is afraid to roar. 

Cibber’s laureate eflusions are here very happily travestied. Ambrose 
Philips’s namby-pamby is also well hit off: 


little tube of mighty power, 
Cbiirmcr of an idle hour, 
Object of my warm desire, 
Lip of wax and eye of fire; 
And thy snowy taper waist 


With my linger gently braced, 
And thy pretty swelling crest, 
With my little stopper pressed, 
And the sweetest bliss of biisseS 
Breathing from thy balmy Msscs. 


Thomson is the subject of the third imitation : 


O thou, matured by glad Hesperian suns, 

Tobacco, fountain pure of limped truth, 

That looks the very soul; whence pouring thought, 
Swanns all the mind; absorpt is yellow care, 

And at each puff imagination burns; 

Flash on thy bard, and with exalting fires 
Touch the mysterious lip that chants thy praise, 

Tn strains to mortal sons of earth unknown. 

Behold an engine, wrought from tawny mines 
Of ductile clay, with plastic virtue formed, 

And glassed magnific o’er, I grasp, I fill. 

From Pmtotbeke with pungent powers perfumed 
Itself one tortoise, all, whore shines imbibed 
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Each parent ray; then rudely rammed illume, 

With the red touch of zeal-enkindliug sheet, 

Marked with Gihsoman lore; forth issue clouds, 

Thought-thrilling, thirst-inciting clouds around, 

And many-mining tires: I all the while. 

Lolling at ease, inhale the breezy balm. 

But chief, when Bacchus wont with thee to join 
In genial strife and orthodoxal ale, 

Stream life and joy into the Muse’s bowl. 

Oh, be thou still my great inspirer, thou 
My Muse: oh, fan me with thy zephyrs boon, 

While I, in clouded tabernacle shrined, 

Burst forth all oracle and mystic song. 

This appears to be one of the happiest of the imitations; but as the 
effect of Thomson’s turgid style and diction employed on such a 
theme is highly ludicrous, the good-natured poet was olTended with 
Browne, and indited some angry lines in reply. The fourth imitation 
IS ill the style of Young’s ‘ Satires,’ which are less strongly marked by 
any mannerism than his ‘ Night Thoughts,’ no4,then written. Pope is 
thus imitated: 

Blest leaf! whose aromatic gales dispense 
To templars, modesty, to parsons, sense; 

So raptured priests, at famed Bodona’s shrine, 

Drank inspiration from the steam divine. 

Poison that cures, a vapour that affords 
Content more solid than the smile of lords : 

Best to the weary, to the hungiy. food. 

The last kind refuge of the wise and good. 

Inspired by thee, dull cits adjust the scale 
Of Europe’s peace, when other statesmen fail. 

By thee protected, and thy sister beer. 

Poets rejoice, nor think the bailiff near. 

Nor less the critic owns thy g<mial aid, 

While supperless ho plies the piddling trade. 

What though to love and soft delights a foe, 

By ladies hated, hated by the beau, 

Yet social freedom long to courts unknown, 

Fair health, fair truth, and virtue are thy own. 

Come to thy poet, come with healing wings, 

« And let me taste thee uncxcised by kings. 

Swift concludes the series, but though Browne caught the manner of 
the dean, he also imitated his grossness. 

SIR CHARLES HANBURY WILLIAMS. 

As a satirical poet, courtier, and diplomatist, Sir Charles Ilaubury 
Williams (1709-1759) enjoyed great popularity during the hitter part 
of the reign of George II. Lord Hervey, Lord Olxesterheld, Pul- 
teney, and others, threw off political squibs and light satires; hut 
Williams eclipsed them all in liveliness and pungency. lie was in¬ 
troduced into public life by Sir Robert Walpole, whom he warmly 
supported. * He had come, on the death of his father, Mr. Hanbury, 
into parliament in 1733, having taken the name of Williams for a 
large estate in Monmouthshire, left to him by a godfather who was 
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MO relation. After bis celebrated political poetry in ridicule of "Wal¬ 
pole’s antagonists, having unluckily lanapooned Isabella, Ducbess of 
Manchester, with her second husband, Mr. Hussey, an Irish gentle¬ 
man, and his countrymen, he retreated, with too little spirit, from 
the storm that threatened him into "Wales, whence he was afterwards 
glad to accept missions to the courts of Dresden, Berlin, and Russia.’* 
One verse of this truculent satire may be quoted : 

But careful Heaven reserved her Grace 
Bor one of the Milesian race 
On stronger parts depending: 

Nature, indeed, denies them sense, 

But gives them legs and impudence, 

That beats all understanding. 

Pul ten ey, in 1743, succeeded in procuring the defeat and resignation 
of his rival Sir Robert Walpole, and was himself elevated to the 
l>eerage under the title of Earl of Bath. From this period he sank 
from popular fiivour into great contempt, and some of the bitterest of 
Williams’s verses were levelled at him. In his poem of the ‘ States¬ 
man,’ he thus characterises the new peer: 

Wlien you touch on his lordship’s high birth, 

Speak Latin as if you wore tipsy; 

Say we arc all hut the sons of the earth, 

Et genua ^lonfecimua ipsi. 

Proclaim him as rich as a Jew, 

Yet attempt not to reckon his bounties, 

You may say he is married, ’tis true, 

Yet speak not a word of the countess. 

Leave a blank here and there in each page, 

To enrol the fair deeds of his youth; 

When you mention the acts of his age. 

Leave a blank for his honour and truth. 

Say he made a great monarch change hands; 

Ifc spake—and the mimster fell; 

Say he made a great statesman of Sands— 

Oh, that he had taught him to spell. 

In another attack on the same parties, we have this pointed verse: 

How Sands, in sense and person queer, 

Jumped from a patriot to a peer 
No mortal yet knows why; 

How Pulteney trucked the fairest fame 
Por a Right Honourable name 
To call his vixen by. 

Such pasquinades, it must be confessed, are as personal and virulent as 
any of the subsequent political i>oetry of the ‘ Rolliad or Anti-Jac¬ 
obin Review.’ The following is a more careful specimen of W illiams’s 
character-painting. It is part of a sketch of General Churchill—a 
man not unlike Thackeray’s Major Pendennis: 


Crokor: Lord Horvoy’s Memoirs 
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^tone led tlirongli youth a gayer life than he, 

Cheerful in converse, smart in repartee. 

But with old age its vices came alohg, 

And in narration he’s extremely long. 

Exact in circumstance, and hice in dates, 

On every subject he his tale relates* 

If you name one of Marlbro’s ten campaigns, 

He tells you its whole history for your pains, 

And Blenheim's field becomes by his reciting 
As long m telling as he Was in %hting; 

His old desire to please is well expressed, 

His hat's well cocked, his periwig's M^ell dressed; 

He rolls his stockings still, white gloves lie wears, 

And in the boxes with the beaux appears; 

His eyes through wrinkled corners cast their rays, 

Still he bows graceful, still soft things he says: 

And, still lemembering that he once was young, 

He strains his crippled* knees and struts along. 

The room he entered smiling, which bespoke 
Some woin-ont compliment or threadbare joke; 

Eor. not perceiving loss of parts, he yet 
Grasps at the shade of his departed wit. 

In 1822, the fugitive poetry of Williams was collected and pub¬ 
lished in three volumes; but the work is carelessly edited, and many 
gross pieces not written by the satirical poet were admitted. 

JOHK DYER. 

John Dyer was a native of Wales, being born at Aberglasslyn, 
Carmarthenshire, in 1698 or 1699. His father was a solicitor, and in¬ 
tended his son for the same profession. The hitler, howevei, had a 
taste for the fine arts, and rambled over his native country, tilling his 
mind with a love of nature, and his portfolio with sk(itches ol her 
most beautiful and striking objects. The sister art of poetry also 
claimed his regard, and daring his excursions he wrote ‘ Grongar 
HilL (1726), the production on which his fame rests, and where it 
rests securely. Dyer next made a tour to Italy, to study painting. 
He does not seem to have excelled as an artist, though lie was an able 
sketcher. On his return in 1740, he published anonymously another 
poem, ‘ The Ruins of Rome,’ in blank verse. One short passage, 
often quoted, is conceived, as Johnson remarks, ‘ with the mind of a 
poet 

The pilgrim oft 

At dead of night, 'mid his oneon, hears, 

Aghast, the voice of time, disparting towers, 

Tumbling all precipitate down dashed, 

Rattling around, loud thundering to the moon. 

Seeing, probably, that he had little chance of succeeding as an artist, 
Dyer entered the church, and obtained successively the livings of 
Calthrop in Leicestershire, of Coningsby in Huntingdonshire, and of 
Belchford and Kirkby in Lincolnshire. He published in 1757 his 
longest poetical work, * The Fleece,’ devoted to 

The care of sheep, the labours of the loom. 
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The subject was not a happy one. How can a man write poetically, 
it was remarked by Johnson, of serges and druggets ? Yet Dyer did 
write poetically on his unpromising theme, and itkenside assisted him 
with some finishing touches. One critic asked Dodsley how old tlie 
author ot ‘ The Fleece ’ was ; and learning that he was in advanced 
life, ^ He will,’ said the critic, ‘ be buried in woollen.’ The poet did 
not long survive the publication, for he died next year, on the 24th 
of July, 1758. The poetical pictures of Dyer are happy miniatures of 
nature, correctly drawn, beautifully coloured, and grouped with the 
taste of an artist. Wordsworth has ]>raised him highly for imagina¬ 
tion and purity of style. His versification is remarkably musical. 
His moral reflections arise'naturally out of his subject, and are never 
intrusive. All bear evidence of a kind and gentle heart, and a true 
poetical fancy. 


Qrongar nui. 


Silent nymph, with curiona eye, 

Who, the x)urplc evening, he 
On the mountain’s lonely van. 

Beyond the noise o£ busy man: 

Painting fair the form oi' things, 

Wliile the yellow linnet sings; 

Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest with her tale; 

Come, with all thy various hues, 

Come, and aid thy sister muse; 

Now, while Phadnis, liding high, 

Gives lustre to the land and sky! 

Ckongar Hill invites my song, 

Draw the laiidHcape bright and strong; 
Grongar, in wdiose mossy cells, 

Sweetly musing, Quiet dw<‘lls; 

Grongar, in whose silent shade, 

Tor the modest Muses made; 

So oft I have, the cvcuiing still, 

At the fountain of a rill, 

Sat upon a flowery bed, 

With my hand beneath my head, 

While strayed my eyes o’er Towy’s flood, 
Over mead, and over wood, 

From house to house, from hill to hill. 
Till contemplation had her flll. 

About his checkered sides I wind, 

And leave Ms brooks and meads behind, 
And groves, and jgrottoes where I lay, 
And vistas shooting beams of day: 

Wide and wider spreads the vale, 

As circles on a smooth canal: 

The mountains round, unhappy fate, 
Sooner or later, of all height, 

Withdraw their siimimta from the skies, 
And lessen as the others rise : 

Still the prospect wider spreads, 

Adds a thousand woods and meads; 

Still it ■widens, widens still, 

,And sinks the newly risen hill. 

Now I gam the momitam’s brow, 


What a landscape lies below ! 

No clouds, no vapours intervene, 

But the gay, the open scene. 

Does the face of nature shew. 

In all the hues of heaven’s bow; 

And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 

Old castles on the cliffs arise, 

Proudly towering in the sides I 
Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires! 

Half his beams Apollo sheas 
On the yellow mountain heads! 

Gilds the fleeces of the flocks. 

And glitters on the broken rocks I 
Below me trees unnumbered rise, 
Beautiful in various dyes: 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue. 

The yellow beech, the sable yew, 

The slender fir that taper grows. 

The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs- 
And beyond the purple grove, 

Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love I 
Gaudy as the opening dawn, 

Lies a long ancl level lawn, 

On which a dark hill, steep and high. 
Holds and charms the wandering eye! 
Deep are his feet in Towy’s flood. 

His sides are clothed with waving wood, 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 

That cast an awful look below; 

Whose ragged walls the ivy creeps, 

And with her arms from falling keeps: 
So both a safety from the wind 
On mutual dependence.find, 

’Tis now' the raven’s bleak abode; 

’Tis now the apartment of the toad; 

And there the fox securely D'tds, 

And there the poisonous adder breeds, 
Concealed in ruins, moss, and weeds ; 
Wlifio, ever pd anon, therejalls 
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Huffe tieaps of hoary mouldered walls. 
Yet time has seen, that lifts the low, 

And level Jays the lofty brow, 

Has seen this broken pile complete. 

Big with the vanity of state; 

But transient is the smile of fate 2 
A little rule a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter’s day. 

Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

And see the livers, how they run 
Through woods and meads, in shade and 
sun, 

Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 

Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep. 

Like human life, to endless sleep! 

Thus is nature’s vesture wrought. 

To instruct our wandering thought; 

Thus she dresses green and gay. 

To disperse our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new. 

When will the landscape tire the view I 
The fountain’s fall, the river’s flow. 

The woody valleys, warm and low; 

The windy summit, wild and high, 
Boughly rushing on the sky ! 

The pleasant seat, the ruined tower, 

The naked rock, the shady bower; 

The town and village, dome and farm, 
Bach give each a double charm, 

As pearls upon an JEthiop’s arm. 

See, on the mountain’s southern side, 
Where the prospect opens wide, 

Where the evening gilds the tide,_ 

How close and small the hedges li >■ I 
What streaks of meadows cross the eye! 
A step, methinks may pass the stream. 
So little distant dangers seem; 


So %vc mistake the future’s face, 

Eyed through hope’s deluding glass ; 

pan mmmits soft and fair, 

Cl(m in colours of the air, 

'Which to those who jourmy mar, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear; 
Still toe tread the same coarse way, 

The present'‘s stilt a cloudy day. 

O may I with myself agree, 

And never covet what I see ! 

Content me with an humble shade. 

My passions tamed, my wishes laid; 
For while our wishes wildly roll. 

We banish quiet from ihe soul: 

’Tis thus the busy beat the air, 

And misers gather wealth and care. 

Now, even now, my joys run high, 
As on the mountain turf I lie; 

While the wanton zephyr sings. 

And in the vale perfumes his wings; 
While the watei*s murmur deep, 

While the shcoherd charms his sheep. 
While the birds unbounded fly, 

And with music fill the sky, ^ 

Now, even now, my joys run high. 

Be full, ye courts; be great who will 
Search for peace with all your skill; 
Open wide the lofty door, 

Seek her on the marble floor: 

In vain you search, she is not there; 
In vuin you search ihe domes of care I 
Grass and flowers Quiet treads, 

On the meads and mountain heads. 
Along with Pleasure close allied, 

Ever oy each other’s side: 

And often, by the murmuring rill, 
Hears the thrush, while all is still, 
Within the groves of Grougar Hill. 


BDWABB YOUNG. 

Edwabd Young (1684-1765), author of the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ was 
horn at tJpham, in Hampshire, where his father—afterwards dean of 
Salisliury—was rector. He was educated at Winchester School, and 
subsequently at All Souls’ College, Oxford. In 1712, he commenced 
public life as a courtier and poet, and he continued both characters 
till he was past eighty. One of his patrons was the notorious Duke 
of Wharton, ‘ the scorn and wonder of his days,’ whom Young ac¬ 
companied to Ireland in 1717. He was next tutor to Lord Burleigh, 
and was induced to give up this situation by Wharton, who promised 
to provide for him in a more suitable and ample manner. The duke 
also prevailed on Young, as a political supporter, to come forward as 
a candidate for the representation of the borough of Cirencester in 
parliament, and he gave him a bond for £600 to defray the expenses. 


* Byron thought the lines here printed in italics the oTiglnal of Campbell’s far-famed 
lines at the opening of the JP^sure^ of Mope. 
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Young was defeated, Wharton died, and the Court of Chancery de¬ 
cided against the yalidity of the bond. The poet, being now quali¬ 
fied by experience, published a satire on the ‘tlniversal Passion—the 
Love of Fame,’ which is at once keen and powerful. W'hen upwards 
of fifty, Young entered the church, wrote a panegyric on the king, 
and was made one of his majesty’s chaplains. Swift lias said that 
the poet was compelled to 

Torture his invention 
To flatter knaves, or lose his pension; 

and it -was found by Mr. Peter Cunningham—editor of Johnson’s 
‘ Lives,’ 1854—that Young had a pension of £200 a year from. 1725 
till his death. In 1730, Young obtained from his college the living 
of Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, where he was destined to close his 
days. He was eager to obtain further prelerment, but having in his 
poetry professed a strong love of retirement, the ministry seized upon 
this as a pretext for keeping him out of a bishopric. The poet made 
a noble alliance with the daughter of the Earl of Lichfield, widow of 
Colonel Lee, which lasted ten years, and proved a happier union 
than common report assigns to the titled marriages of Dry den and 
Addison. The lady had two children by her first marriage, to whom 
Young was warmly attached. Both died; and when the mother also 
followed, Young composed his ‘Night Thoughts.’ Sixty years had 
stengthened and enriched his genius, and augmented even the bril¬ 
liancy of his fancy. In 1761, tho poet was made clerk of the closet 
to the Princess-dowager of Wales, and died four years afterwards at 
the advanced age of eighty-one. 

A life of so much action and worldly anxiety has rarely been 
united to so inucli literary industry and genius. In his youth, 
Young was gay and dissipated, and all his lile he was an indefatiga¬ 
ble courtier. In bis poetry, he is a severe moralist and ascetic divine. 
That he felt the emotions he describes, must be true; but they did 
not permanently influence his conduct. He was not weaned from 
the world till age had incapacitated him for its pursuits; and the 
epigrammatic point and wit of his ‘Night Thoughts,’ with the gloomy 
views it presents of life and religion, shew the poetical artist lully as 
much as the humble and penitent Christian. His works are numer¬ 
ous : but the best are the ‘Night Thoughts,’ the ‘ Universal Passion, 
and the tragedy of * Revenge.’ The foundation of his great ]^em 
was family misfortune, coloured and exaggerated for poetical effect. 

Insatiate archer I could not one suffice ? 

Thy shafts flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had filled her horn. 

This rapid succession of bereavements was a poetical license; for in 
one of the cases there was an interval of four years, and in another of 
seven months. The ‘ Night Thoughts ’ were published from 1742 to 
1744. The gay Lorenzo is overdrawn. It seems to us a mere fancy 
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sketch. Like the character of Childe Harold in the hands of Byron, 
it afforded the poet scope for dark and powerful painting, and was 
made the vehicle for bursts of indignant virtue, sorrow, regret, and 
admonition. This artificial character pervades the whole poem, and 
is essentially a part of its structure. But it still leaves to our admi¬ 
ration many noble and sublime passages, where the poet speaks as^ 
from inspiration—with the voice of one crying in the wilderness—of 
life death, and immortality. The truths of religion are enforced 
with a commanding energy and persuasion. Epigram and repartee 
are then forgotten by the poet; fancy yields to feeling; and where 
imagery is employed, it is select, nervous, and suitable. In this sus¬ 
tained and impressive style, Young seldom remains long at a^ lime; 
his desire to say witty and smart things, to load his picture with su- 
pernumemry horrors, and conduct his personages to their * sulphur¬ 
eous or ambrosial seats,’ soon converts the great poet into the painter 
and epigrammatist. The ingenuity of his second style is in some 
respects as wonderful as the first, but it is of a vastly inferior order 
of poetry. Southey thinks that when Johnson said (in his ‘ Life ot 
Milton ’) that ‘ the good and evil of eternity were too ponderous tor 
the wings ot wit,’ lie forgot Young. The moral critic could not, how¬ 
ever, but have condemned even witty thoughts and si^arkling meta¬ 
phors, which are so incongruous and misplaced. The ‘ Night Though ts/ 
like ' Hudibras,’ is too pointed, and too full of compressed reflection 
and illustration, to be read continuously with pleasure. Nothing can 
atone for the want of simplicity and connection in a long poem. In 
Young there is no plot or progressive interest. Each of the nine 
books is independent of the other. The general reader, therefore, 
seeks out favourite passages for perusal, or contents himself with a 
single excursion into his wide and variegated field. But tiie more 
carefully it is studied, the more extraordinary and magnificent will 
the entire poem appear. The fertility of fancy, the pregnancy of wit 
and knowledge, the striking and felicitious combinations everywhere 
presented, are indeed remarkable. Sound sense is united to poetical 
imagery; maxims of the highest practical value, and passages of 
great force, tenderness, and everlasting truth, are constantly rising, 
like sunshine, over the quaint and gloomy recesses of the poevs 
imagination: 

The glorious fragiuents ot afire immortal, 

With rubbish mixed, and glittciing in the dust. 

After all Ms bustling toils and ambition, how finely docs Young 
advert to the quiet retirement of his country-life: 

Blest be that hand divine, which gently laid ^ 

My heart at rest beneath this humble shed I 
The world’s a stately bark, on dangerous seas. 

With pleasure seen, but boarded at our peril: ^ 

Here, on a single plank, thrown safe ashore, 

I hear the tumult of the distant throng, 
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As tliat of seas remote, or dying storms; 

And meditate on scenes more siient still; 

Pursue my theme, and light the fear of death. 

Here, like a shepherd gazing from his hut. 

Touching his rood, or leaning on his staff. 

Eager ambition’s fiery chase I see ; 

1 see the circling hunt ot noisy men 

Burst law’s enclosure, leap the mounds of right,' 

Pursuing and pursued, each other’s prey; 

As wolves for rapine ; as the fox for wiles; 
ahll death, that mighty hunter, earths them all. 

Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ? 

What though we wade in wealth, or soar in fame, 

Earth’s highest station ends in ‘hero he lies.’ 

And ‘ dust to dust ’ concludes her noblest song. 

And when he argues in favour of the immortality of man from the 
amtlogies of nature, with what exquisite taste and melody does he 
characterise the changes and varied appearances of creation : 


Look nature through, ’tis revolution all I 
All change, no death; day follows night, and night 
The dying day; stars rise and set, and set and rise ; 
Earth'takes the example. Sec, the Summer gay, 
With her green chaplet and ambrosial flowers, 
Droops into pallid Autumn: Winter gray, 

Horrid with frost and turbulent with storm, 

Blows Autumn and his golden fruits away. 

Then melts into the Spring: soft Spring, with breath 
Eavonian, from warm chambers of the south. 

Recalls the first. All, to reflonnsh, fades: 

As in a wheel, all sinks to reascend: 

Emblems of man, who passes, not expires. 


He thus moralises on human life: 


Life speeds away 

Prom point to point, though seeming to stand still. 
The cunning fugitive is swift by stealth, 

Too subtle is the movement to be seen; 

Yet soon man’s hour is up, and wc are -gone. 
Warnings point out our danger; gnomons, time; 
As these are iisolesB when the sun is set, 

8o those, hut when more glorious reason shines. 
Reason should judge in au ; in reason’s eye 
That sedentary shadow travels hard. 

But such our gravitation to the wrong, 

So prone our hearts to whisper that we wish, 
’TisJater with the wise than he’s aware: 

A Wilmington* goes slower than the sun: 

And all mankind mistake their time of day; 

Even age itself. Fresh hopes are hourly sown 
In furrowed brows. To gentle life’s descent 
We shut our eyes, and think it is a plain. 

We take fair days in winter for the ^ring, 

And turn our blessings into bane. Since oft 
Man must compute that age he cannot feel. 

He scarce believes he’s older for his years. 

Thus, at life’s latest eve, we keep in store 
One disappointmcct sure, to crown the rest— 

The disappointment of a promised hour. 
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Anil again in a still nobler strain, where he compares human life 
to tlie sea; 


SelMattered, tmexperienced, higliln hope, 

When young, with sanguine cheer and streamers gay,, 

We cut our cable, launch into the wortd, 

And iondly dream each wind and star our friend; 

All in some darling enterprise embarked: 

But where is he can fathom its event ? 

Amid a multitude of arth‘ss hands, 

Kuiu’s sure perquisite, her lawful prize ! 

Some steer aright, but the black blast blows hard, 

And pulfs them wide of hope: with hearts of proof 
Bull against wind and tide, some win thmr waxy, 

And when strong eilort has deserved the jiort, 

And tugged it into view, ’tis wmn! ’tis lost! 

Though strong their oars, still stronger is their fate> ] 

They strike 1 and while they triumph they oxpire- 
In stress of weather most, some sink outright: 

O’er them, and o’er their names the billows close ; 

To-morrow knows not they were ever born. 

Others a short memorial leave behind, 

Like a flag floating when the bark’s ingulfed; 

It floats a moment, and is seen no more. 

One Ca3sar lives ; a thousand are forgot. 

How few beneath auspicious planets born— 

Barlings of Providence! fond fates elect!— 

With swelling sails make good the promised port. 

With all their wishes freighted! yet even these, 

Freighted witb all their wishes, soon complain; 

Free irom misfortune, not from nature free, 

They still are men, and when is man secure ? 

As fatal time, as storm I the rush of years 
Beats downs their strength^ their numberh'ss escapes 
In ruin end. And now their proud success 
But plants new terrors on the victor’s brow ; 

What pain to quit the world, just made their own, 

Their nest so deeply downed, and built so high I 
Too low limy build, who bmld beneath the stars. 

'With a such a throng of poetical imagery, bursts of sentiment, and 
rays of hxncy, does tbe poet-divine clothe the trite and simple truths, 
that all is vanity, and that man is born to die! 

These thoughts, O Night I arc thine; 

From thee they came like lovers’ secret sighs, 

While others slept. So Cynthia, poets feign, 

In shadows veiled, soft, sliding from her sphere, - 
Her shepherd cheered; of her enamoured Jess 
Than I of thee. And art thou still unsung, 

Beneath \Vhose brow, and by whose aid, Ising? 

Immortal silence! where shall 1 begin ? \ 

Where end ? or how steal music from the spheres ) 

To soothe their goddess ? 

O majestic Night! 

Nature’s great ancestor! Bay’s older bom I 
And fated to survive the transient sun! 

By mortals and immortals seen with awe I 
A starry crown thy i*aven brow adonis, 

An azure zone thy waist; clouds, in heaven’s loom’ 

Wrought through varieties of shape and shade, 
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In ample folds of drapery divine. 

Thy flowing mantle form, and, heaven throughotit. 

Voluminously pour thy pompous train: 

Thy gloomy grandeurs—^Nature’s most august, 

Inspiring aspect I—claim a grateful verse; 

And like a sable curtain starred with gold, 

Brawn o'er my labours past, shall clothe the scene. 

This magnificent apostrophe to Night has scarcely been equalled in 
our poetry since the epic strains of IVIilton. 

On Life, Death, and Immortality. 

Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy Sleep I 

lie, like the world, his ready visit pays 

Whore Fortune smiles * the wretched he forsakes; 

Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe, 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

From short (as usual) and disturbed repose 
I wake: how happy they who wake no more! 

Yet that were vain, if dreams infest the grave. 

I wake, emerging from a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous ; whore my wrecked desponding thought 
From wave to wave of fancied ncusery 
At random drove, her helm of reason lost 
^'hoiigh now restored, ’tis only change of pain— 

A bitter change I—severer for severe: 

The day too short for my distress; and night. 

E’en in the pienith of her dark domain, 

Is suiishmc to the colour of my fate. 

Night, sable goddess: from her ebon throne, 

In rayless ma]e8ty, now stretches forth ^ 

Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world. 

Silence how dead! and darkness how profound I 
Nor eye nor listening car an object finds; 

Creation sleeps. ’Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause; 

All awful pause ! prophetic of her end. 

And let her prophecy be soon fulfilled: 

Fate I drop the curtain ; I can lose no more. 

Silence and Darkness ! solemn sisters ! twins 
From ancient Night, who nurse the tender thought 
To reason, and on reason build resolve— 

That column of true majesty in man— 

Assist me: I will thank yon in the grave; 

The grave your kingdom: there this frame shall fall 
A victim sacred to your dreary shrine. 

But what are ye ? 

Thou, who didst put to flight 
Primeval Silence, when the morning stars 
Exulting, shouted o’er the rising bull; 

O Thou! whose word from solid darkness struck 
That spark, the sun, strike wisdom from my soul; 

My soul, which flies to thee, her trust, her treasury 
As misers to their gold, while others rest. 

Through this opaque of nature and of soul, 

This double night, transmit one pitying ray. 

To lighten and to cheer. Oh lead my mind— 

A mind that fain would wander from its woe— 

Lead it through various scenes of life and death. 

And from each scene the noblest truths inspire. 

Nor loss inspire my conduct than my song; 
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Teach my best reason, reason; my best will 
Teach rectitude; and fix my firm resolve 
Wisdom to wed, and pay her long arrear: 

Nor let the phial of thy vengeance, poured 
On this devoted head, be poured in vain. . . . 

How poor, how rich- how abject, how august, 

How complicate, how wonderful is man; 

How passing wonder He w'ho made him such! 

Who centred in our make such strange extremes. 
From different natures marvellously mixed, 
Connection exquisite of distant worlds I 
IHstinguished link in being’s endless chain I 
Midway from nothing to the Deity I 
A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt I 
Though sullied and dishonoured, still divine I 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute! 

An heir of glory! a frail child ot dust: , 

Helpless immortal! insect inllnite I 
A worm ! a god ! I tremble at myself, 

And in my sell am lost. At home, a stranger. 

Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast, 

And wondering at her own. How reason reels I 
Oh what a miracle to man is man I 
Triumphantly distressed ! what joy! what dread I 
Alternately transported and alarmed I 
What can preserve my life? or what destroy? 

An angePs arm can’t snatch me from the grave; 
Xegions of angels can’t confine me there. 

’Tie past conjecture; all things rise in proof: 

While o’er my limbs sleep’s soft dominion spread, 
What though my soul fanlastic measures trod 
O’er fairy fields; or mourned along the gloom 
Of silent woods ; or, down the craggy steep 
Hurled headlong, swam with pain the mantled pool S 
Or scaled the cliff; or danced on hollow winds, 

With antic shapes, wild natives of the brain ? 

Her ceaseless flight, though devious, speaks her nature 
Of subtler essence than the common ciod. . . . 

Even silent night proclaims my soul immortal I . , . * 
Why, then, their loss deplore that arc not lost? 

This is the desert, this the solitude: 

How populous, how vital is the grave I 
This IS creation’s melancholy vault, 

The vale funereal, the sad cypress gloom; 

The lahd of apparitions, empty shades ! 

All, all on earth, is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance; the reverse is folly’s creed; 

How solid all, where change shall be no more t 
This is t he bud of being, the dim dawn, 

The twilight of our day, the vestibule; 

Lifers theatre as yet is shut, and death, 

Strong death alone can heave tlie massy bar, 

Thi«, gross impediment of clay remove. 

And make us embryos of existence free 
From real life; but little more remote 
Is he, not yet a candidate for light, 

The future embryo, slumbering in his sire. 

Embryos we must be till we burst the shell, 

Yon ambient azure shell, and spring to life, 

The life of gods, O transport I and of man. 

Yet man, fool man ! hero buries all his thoughts 
Inters celestial hopes without one sigh. 
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Prisoner ot eartli, and pent beneath the moon, 

Here pinions all his wishes; winged by heaven I 
To fly at infinite : and reach it there 
Where seraphs gather immortality, 

On liLe’s fair tree, fast by the throne of God. 

Wliat golden joys ambrosial clustering glow 
In liiB full beam, and ripen for the ]iifat, 

Where inonnmtary ages are no more! 

Where time, and pain, and chance, and death expire I 
And IS It in the flight of threesc*,ore years 
To push eternity from human thought, 

And smother souls immortal m the dust? 

A soul immortal, siieudiug all her fires, 

Wasting her strength in strenuous idleness, 

Thrown into tnimnt, raptured or alarmed, 

At aught this scene can threaten or indulge. 
Resembles ocean into tempest wi’ought. 

To waft a feather, or to drouoi a fly, 

Tliou^hU on Time, 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss: to give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As it an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 

It is the knell of my departed hours. 

Where are they ? With the years beyond the flood.' 
It is the signal that demands dispatch: 

Row much is to be done ? My hopes and fears 
Start u]i silarraed, and o’er life’s barrow verge 
Look down—on what ? A fathomless abyss. 

A dread eternity! how surely mine I 
And can eternity belong to me. 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour ? 

O time! than gold more sacred; more a load 
Than lead to tools, and fools reputed wise. 

What moment granted man without account? 

What yeai'S are squandered, wisdom’s debt unpaid I 
Our wealth in days all due to that discharge. 

Haste, haste, be lies in wait, he’s at the door; 
Insidious Death; should his strong hand arrest, 

ISTo composition sets the prisoner free. 

Eternity’s inexorable chain 

East binds, and vengeance claims the full arrear. 

Youth is not rich in time; it may be poor; 

Part with it as with money, sparing; pay 
No moment, but in purchase of its worth; 

And what it’s worth, ask death-beds; they can tell. 
Part with it as with life, reluctant; big 
With holy hope of nobler time to come; 

Time higher aimed, still nearer the great marh: 

Of men and angels, virtue more divine. 

Ah I how unjust to nature and himself 
Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent man I 
Like children babbling nonsense in their sports, 

We censure Nature for a span too short; 

That span too short we tax as tedious too; 

Torture invention, all expedients tire, 

To lash the lingering moments into speed. 

And whirl us (happy riddance) oui-selves. 
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Time, in advance, behipd him hides his wings, 

And seems to creep, decrepit with his ago. 

Behold him when passed by; what then is seen 
But his broad pinions swifter than the winds ? 

And all mankind, in contradiction strong, 

Rueful, aghast, cry out on his career. 

We waste, not use our time; we breathe, not live; 
Time wasted is existence ; used, is life: 

And bare existence man, to live ordained, 

Wrings and oppresses with enormous weight. 

And why ? since time was given for use, not waste, 
Enjoined to fly, with tempest, tide, and stars, 

To keep his speed, nor even wait for man. 

Time’s use was doomed a pleasure, waste a pain, 

That man might feel his error if unseen, 

And, feeling, fly to labour for his cure; 

Not blundering, split on idleness for ease. 

We push time from us, and we wish him back'; 

Life we think long and short; death seek and shun. 

O the dark days of vanity; w'hile 
Here, how tasteless 1 and how terrible when gone I 
Gone ? they ne’er go; when past, they haunt us still: 
The spirit walks of every day deceased. 

And smiles an angel, or a fury frowns. 

Nor death nor life delight us. If time past, 

And time possessed, both pain us, what can please ? 
That which the Deity to please ordained, 

Time used. The man wno consecrates Ms hours 

By vigorous effort, and an honest aim. 

At once he draws the sting of life and death: 

He walks with nature, ana her paths are peace. 

'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours. 

And ask them what report they bore to heaven. 

And how they might have borne more welcome news. 
Their answers form what men experience call; 

If wisdom’s friend her best, if not, worst foe. 

TJie Man whose Thoughts are not of this World, 

Some angel guide my pencil, while I draw, 

What nothing less than angel can exceed— 

A man on earth devoted to the skies; 

Like ships in seas, while in, above the world. 

With aspect mild, and elevated eye, 

Behold Mm seated on a mount serene, 

Above the fogs of sense, and passion’s storm; 

All the black cares and tumults of this life, 

Like harmless thunders, breaking at his feet, 

Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 

Earth’s genuine sons, the sceptred and tbs slav% 

A mingled mob I a wandering herd I he sees, 
Bewildered in the vale; in all unlike I 
His full reverse in all I what higher praise ? 

What stronger demonstration of the right ? 

The present all their care; the future his. 

When public welfare calls, or private want. 

They give to Fame; his bounty he conceals. 

Their virtues varnish Natpiye ; his exalt. 

Mankind’s esteem they coip’t; and he his owii. 

Theirs the wild chase of false felicities; 


[to 1780. 
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His the composed possession ot the tmc. 

Alike throughout is his consistent peace, 

All of one colour, aud an even thread; 

Whil(j party-coloured shreds of happiness, 

With hideous gaps hetween, patch up for them 
A maxima,ii’s rohe; each pufC of Fortune blows 
The tiitters hy, and shews their nakedness. 

Procrastination, 

Be wise to-day; ’tis madness to defer! 

Next day the ratal precedent will plead j 
Thus oil, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 

Piocrastination is the thief of time; 

Year after year it steals, till all are ned. 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

If not so frequent, would not this be strange ? 

That ’tis so frequent, this is strangei still. 

Of man’s miraculous mistakes, this boars 
The palm, That all men arc about to live,’ 

For ever on the brink of being bom: 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel, and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise; 

At least their own their future selves applaud; 

How excellent that life they ne’er will lead I 
Time lodged in their own hands is Folly’s vails ;' 

That lodged in Fate’s to wisdom they consign; 

The thing they can’t but purpose, they postpone. 

’Tis not in folly not to scorn a fool. 

And scarce in human wisdom to do more 
All promise is poor dilatory man. 

And that through every stage. When young, indeed, 

In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 

XJnanxious for ourselves, and only wish 
As duteous sons, our fathers w<ue more wise. 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fool; 

Knows it at forty, a.nd reforms his plan; 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve; 

In all tiic magnanimity of thought 
Resolves, and re-resolves; then dies the same. 

And why ? because he thinks himself immortal. 

All men think all men mortal but themselves; 

Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dreadf; 

But their hoai'ts wounded, like the wounded air. 

Soon close; where passed the shaft no trace is found, 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 

So dies iu human hearts the thought of death: 

E’en with the tender tear which nature sheds 
O’er those we love, we drop it in their grave. 

The * Night Thoughts ^ have eclipsed the other works of Young; 
but his satires, published Trora. 1725 to 1728 C Ijove of Fame, the 
Universal Passion, in Seven Characteristical Satires’), are poems of 
high merit, in many passages equalling the satires of' Pope, ■which 
they seem to have suggested. 
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From the Lorn of Fame, 

Not all on books their criticism waste; 

The genius of a dish some justly taste, 

And eat their way to fame I witu anxious thought 
The salmon is refused, the turbot bought. 
Impatient Art rebukes the sun’s delay. 

And bids December yield the fruits ot May. 

Their various cares in one great point conihinc 
The business of their lives, that is, to dine; 

Half of their precious day they give the feast. 

And to a kind digestion apaie the rest. 

Apicius here, the taster of the town, 

Feeds twice a week, to settle their ronowm. 

These worthies of the palate guard with care 
The sacred annals of them bills of fare ; 

In those choice books their panegyrics read, 

And scorn the creatures that for hunger feed; 

If man, by feeding w^ell, commences great. 

Much more the worm, to whom that man is meat. 
Brunetta’s wise in actions great and rare. 

But scorns on trifles to bestow her care. 

Thus every hour Brunetta is to blame. 

Because th’ occasion is beneath her aim. 

Think nought a trifle, though it small appear; 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles, life. Your cares to trifles give, 

Or you may die before you truly live. 


Belus with solid glory will be crowmed; 

He buys no phanton, no vain empty sound, 

He builds himself a name; and to be great. 

Sinks in a quarry an immense estate; 

In cost and grandeur Chandos he ’ll outdo ; 

And, Burlington, thy taste is not so true; 

The pile is finished^ every toil is past, 

And full perfection is arrived at last; 

When lo I my lord to some small comer runs, 

And leaves state-rooms to strangers and to duns, 
The man who builds, and wants wherewith, to pay, 
Provides a home from which to run away. 

In Britain, what is many a lordly seat, 

But a discharge in full for an estate ? 

Some for renown on scraps of learning dote. 

And think they grow immortal as tln^y quote. 

To patchwork learned quotations are allied; 

Both strive to make our poverty our pride. 


Let high birth triumph I what can be more great? 
Nothing—but merit in a low estate. 

To Virtue’s humblest son let none prefer 
Vice, though descended from the Conqueror. 

Shall men, like figures, pass for high or base, 
Slight or important only by their place ? 

Titles are marks of honest men, and wise; 

The fool or knave that wears a title, lies. 

They that on glorious ancestors enlarge, 

Produce their debt instead of their discharge. 
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With fame in just proportion envy gprows; 

I'he man that makes a character makes foes; 

Slight peevish insects round a genins rise, 

Ab a bright day awakes the world of flies; 

With hearty mabcc, but with feeble wing, 

To shew tlu‘y live, they flutter and they stings 
But as by depredations wasps proclaim 
The fairest fruit, so these the fairest fame. 

Shall we not censure all the motley train, 

Whether with ale irriguous or champagne ? 

Whethoi they tread the vale of prose, or climb 
And whet their appetiles on cliffs of rhjmae;, 

'■J^he college sloven or embroidered spark, 

^J’he purple prelate or the parish clerk, 

The (piict qlndmme or dmnanding prig, 

IMie plauitHf Tory or defendant Whig; 

Ihch, poor, male, female, young, old, gay or sad, 

Whether extremely witty or quite mad; 

Profoundly dull or shallowly polite, 

IVlen that read well, or men that only write; 

Whether peers, porters, tailors, tune their reeds. 

And measuring w'Oids to measunng shapes succeeds; 

Por bankrupts write, when mined shops are shut. 

Ah maggots crawl from out a perished nut. 

Ills hammer this, and that his trowel quits, 

And wanting sense for tradesmen, serve for wits. 

By thriving men, subsists each other trade; 

01 ev(‘ry broken craft a writer’s made. 

Thus bis mat<‘nal, paper, takes its birth 
Prom tattered rags of all the stuff on earth. 

WILLIAM SOMERVILB. 

The author of ‘ The Chase ’ is still inchided in ''our list of poets, 
hut is now rarely read or consulted. Wit^liam Somertile (1677- 
1743) was, as lie tells Allan Ramsay, hishrother-poet, 

A squire well bom, and six foot high.' 

riis patrimonial estate (to which he succeeded in 1704) lay in War¬ 
wickshire, and was worth £1500 per annum—from which, howeyer, 
had to be deducted a jointure of £600 to his mother. He was gener¬ 
ous, but extravagant, and died in distressed circumstances. Leaving 
no issue, bis estate descended to Lord Somerville. Somervile’s poeti¬ 
cal works are ‘ The Two Springs, a Eahle,’ 1725 ; ‘ Occasional Poem,’ 
1727; and ‘The Chase,’ 1735. ‘The Chase’ is in blank verse, and 
contains practical instructions and admonitions to sportsmen. The 
following is an animated sketch of a morning in autumn, preparatory 
to ‘ throwing off the pack 

!Now golden Autumn from her open lap 

Her fmgi-ant bounties Bhowers; the fields are shorn; 

Inwardly Buiihiig, the proud farmer views 
The rising pyramids that grace hiS yard, 

And counts his large increase; his barns are stored, 

And groaning stadciles bend beneath their load. 
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All now is free as air, and the gay paclc 
In the rough bristly stubbles range nnblamed"; 

No widow"s tears overflow, no secret curse 
Swells in the farmer’s breast, which his pale lips 
Tiembling conceal, by his fierce landlord awed; 

But courteous now he levels every fence, 

Joins in the common cry, and halloos loud, 

Charmed with the rattling thunder of the field. 

O bear me, some kind power invisible I 
'J’o that extended lawn where the gay court 
View the swift racers, stretching to the goal; 

Games more renowned, and a far nobler tram. 

Than proud Blean. fields could boast of old. 

Oh ! were a Theban lyre not wanting here, 

And Pindar’s voice, to do their merit right! 

Or to those spacious plains, where the strained eye, 

In the wide prospect lost, beholds at last 
Sarum’s proud spire, that o’er the hills ascends, 

And pierces through the clouds. Or to thy downs, 
2^'air Cotswold, where the well-hreatUed beagle climbs, 
With matchless speed, thy green aspiring brow, 

And leaves the lagging multitude behind. 

Hail, gentle Dawn I mild, blushing goddess, hail 
Bejoiced I see thy purple mantle spread 
O’er half the skies; gems pave thy radiant way, 

And orient pearls from every shrub depend. 

Farewell, Cleora; here deep sunk in down, 

Slumber secure, with happy dreams amused, 

Till grateful streams shall tempt thee to receive 
Thy early meal, or thy officious maids; 

The toilet placed shall urge thee to perform. 

The important work. Me other joys invito; 

The horn sonorous calls, the pack awaked, 
a^heir matins chant, nor brook they long delay. 

My courser hears their voice; see there with ears 
And tail erect, neighing, he paws the ground; 

Bierce rapture kindles m his reddening eyes, 

And boils in every vein. As captive boys. 

Cowed by the I’uling rod and haughty frowns 
Of pedagogues severe, from their hai*d tasks 
If once dismissed, no limits can contain 
The tumult raised within their little breasts, 

But give a loose to all their frolic play; 

So from their kennel rush the joyous paclc; 

A thousand wanton gaieties express 
Their inward ecstasy, their pleasing sport 
Once more indulged, and liberty restored. 

The rising sun that o’er t,he horixon peeps. 

As many colours from their glossy skins 
Beaming reflects, as paint the various bow 
When April showers descend. Delightful scene I 
Where all around is gay; men, horses, dogs; 

And in each smiling countenance appears 
Fresh blooming health, and universal joy. 


Somervile wrote a poetical address to Addison, on tlie latter pur¬ 
chasing his estate in Warwickshire. * In his verses to Addison/ says 
Johnson, ‘ the couplet which mentions Olio is written with the most 
exquisite delicacy of praise; it exhibits one of those happy strokes 
that are seldom attained.' Addison, it is well imown, signed his 
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papei's in the ‘ Spectator ’ with the letters formmg the name of Clio. 
The couplet which gratified Johnson so highly is as follows : 

When panting virtue her last efforts made, 

You brought your Clio to the vnrgm’s aid. 

In welcoming Addison to the banks of Avon, Somervile does not 
scruple to place him above Bhakspeare as a poet! 

In heaven he sings; on earth your muse supplies 
The important loss, and heals our weeping eyes: 

Correctly great, she melts each flinty heart 
With equal genius, but superior art. 

Gross as this misjudgment is, it should be remembered that Voltaire 
also fell into the same. The cold marble of ‘ Cato' was preferred to 
the living and breathing creations of the * myriad-minded ’ magician. 

JAMBS THOMSON. 

The publication of the * Seasons' was an important era in the his¬ 
tory of English poetry. So true and beautiful are the descriptions in 
the poem, and so entirely do they harmonise with those fresh feelings 
and glowing impulses which all would wish to cherish, that a love 
of nature seems Yo be synonymous with a love of Thomson. It is 
difficult to conceive a person of education in this country, imbued 
with an admiration of rural or woodland scenery, not entertaining a 
strong aficction and regard for that delightful poet, who has painted 
their charms with so iiiuch fidelity and enthusiasm. The same fea¬ 
tures of blaudness and benevolence, of simplicity of design and beauty 
of form and colour, which we recognise as distinguishing traits of the 
natural landscape, arc seen in the pages of Thomson, conveyed by 
his artless mind as faithfully as the lights and shades on the face of 
creation. No criticism or change of style has, therefore, affected his 
popularity. Wo may smile at sometimes meeting with a heavy 
monotonous period, a false ornament, or tumid expression, the result 
of ail indolent mind working itself up to a great effort, and we may 
wish that the subjects of his description were sometimes more select 
and dignified; but this drawback does not affect our permanent re¬ 
gard or i^cneral feeling; our first love remains unaltered; and Thom¬ 
son is still the poet with whom some of our best and purest associa¬ 
tions are indissolubly joined. In the ^ Seasons’ we have a poetical 
subject poetically treated—filled to overflowing with the richest 
materials of poetry, and the emanations of benevolence. In the 
‘ Castle of Indolence ’ we have the concentration or essence of those 
materials applied to a subject less poetical, but still affording room 
for luxuriant fancy, the most exquisite art, and still greater melody 
of numbers. 

Jambs Thomson was born at Ednam, near Kelso, county of Rox¬ 
burgh, on the 11th of September 1700. His father, who was then 
minister of the parish of Ednam, removed a few years afterwards to 
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that of Southdean in the same county, a primitive and retired dis¬ 
trict situated among the Jower slopes of the Cheviots. Here the young 
poet spent his boyish years. The gift of poesy came early, and some 
lines written by him at the age of fourteen, shew how soon his man¬ 
ner was formed: 

Now I surveyed my native faculties. 

And traced my actions to their teeming source: 

Now I explored the universal frame, 
dazed nature through, and with interior light 
Conversed with angels and unbodied sjuuts 
That tread the courts of the Eternal King I 
Gladly I would declare in lofty strains 
The power of Godhead to the sons of men, 

But thought is lost in its immensity: 

Imagination wastes its strength in vain. 

And fancy tires and turns within itself, 

Struck with the amazing depths of Deity I 
Ah I my Lord God I in vain a tender youth, 

Unskilled in arts of deep philosophy. 

Attempts to search the hiilky mass of matter, 

To trace the rules of motion, and pursue 
The phantom Time, too subtle for his grasp: 

Yet may I from thy most apparent wonts 
Form some idea of their wondrous Author.* 

In bis eighteenth year, Thomson was sent to Edinburgh College. 
His father died in 1720, and the poet proceeded to London to push 
his fortune. His college friend, Mallet, procured him the situation of 
tutor to the son of Lord Binning, and being shown some of his de¬ 
scriptions of * "Winter,’ advised him to connect them into one regular 
poem. This was done, and ^ Winter ’ was published in March 1726, 
the poet having received only three guineas for the copyright. A 
second and a third edition appeared the same year. ‘ Summer ’ ap¬ 
peared in 1727. In 1728 he issued proposals for publishing, by pb- 
scription,the ‘ Four Seasons’; the number of subscribers, at a guinea 
each copy, was 387; hut many took more than one, aud Pope (to 
whom Thomson had been introduced by Mallet) took three copies. 
The tragedy of * Sophonisba’ was next produced; and in 1731 the 
poet accompanied the son of Sir Cliarles Talbot, alterwards lord 
chancellor, in the capacity of tutor or travelling-companion, to the 
continent. They visited France, Switzerland, and Italy, and it is 
easy to conceive with what pleasure Thomsoii must have passed or 
sojourned among scenes which he had often viewed in iiuagniation. 
In NTovember of the same year the poet was at Home, and no doubt 
indulged the wish expressed in one of his letters, ‘ to see the Helds 
where Virgil gathered his immortal honey, and tread the same 
ground where men have thought and acted so greatly.’ On his re¬ 
turn next year he published his poem of * Liberty,’ and obtained the 


* This curious fragriicnt was first puhlisbod in 1841, m <1 of ThowiBoa hy Mr. Allutt 
CuJUiingham, nrofi2Cc4 W an illustrated edition of the 
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sinecure situation of Secretary of Briefs in tlie Court of Chancery, 
which he held till the death ot Lord Talbot, the chancellor. 

The succeeding chancellor bestowed the situation on another, 
Thomson not having,it is said, from characteristic indolence,solicited 
a continuance of the office. He again tried the drama, and produced 
^Agamemnon,’ which was coldly received. ‘ Edward and Eleonora ^ 
followed, and the poet’s circumstances were brightened by a pension 
of £100 a year, which he obtained through Lyttelton from the Prince 
of Wales. He further received the appointment of Surveyor-general 
of tlu^ Leeward Islands, the duties of which he was allowed to per¬ 
form by deputy, and which brought him £300 per annum. He was 
now in comparative opulence, and his residence at Kew Lane, near 
Riclunond, was the scene of social enjoyment and lettered ease. Re- 
tirenuiut and nature became, he said, more and more his passion 
every day. ‘ I have enlarged my rural domain,’ he writes to a friend; 

‘ the two fields next to me, from the first of which I have walled—no, 
no— jialecl m, about as much ns my garden consisted of before, so that 
the walk runs round the hedge, where you may figure me walking 
any time of the day, and sometimes at night.’ His house appears to 
have been elegantlyfurnished : the sale catalogue of his effects, which 
enumerates the contents of every room, prepared after his death, fills 
eight pages of print, and his cellar was stocked with wines and Scotch 
ale. In this snug suburban retreat Thomson now applied himself to 
finish the ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ on which he had been long engaged, 
and a tragedy on the subject ol Coriolaniis. The poem was pub¬ 
lished m May 1748. In August following, he took a boat at Ham- 
niersmitli to convey him to Kew, after having walked from London. 
He caught cold, was thi-own into a fever, and, after a short illness, 
died (27th of August 1748). No poet was ever more deeply lamented 
or more sincerely mourned. 

Though born a poet, Thomson seems to have advanced but slowly, 
and by reiterated efforts, to refiuemeBt of taste. The natural fervour 
of tiie man overpowered the rules of the scholar. The first edition 
of the * Seasons ’ differs materially from the second, and the second 
still more from the third. Every alteration was an improvement in 
delicacy of thought and language. 

One of the finest and most picturesque similes in the work was 
supplied by Pope, to wliom Thomson had given an interleaved copy 
of the edition of 173d. The quotation will not be out of place here, 
as it is honourable to the friendship of the brother-poets, and tends to 
shew the importance of careful revision, without which no excellence 
can be attained in literature or the arts. How deeply must it be re¬ 
gretted that Pope did not oftener wnitein blank verse! In ‘ Autumn,’ 
describing Lavinia, the lines of Thomson were: 

Thougbtlpss of beauty, slics v’aa Beauty’s self, 

Ib'cluHe ixnum^ the woods; if city daiiios 

Will deigu their faith: and thus she went , compelled 
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By strong necessity, with as serene 
And pleased a look as Patience e’er put on, 

To glean Palemon’s fields. 

Pope drew his pen through this description, and supplied the follow¬ 
ing lines, which Thomson must have been too much gratified with 
not to adopt with pride and pleasure—and so they stand in all the 
subsequent editions: 

Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty’s self, 

Kecluse amid the close-embowering woods. 

As in the hollow breast of Apenniue, 

Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 

A myrtle rises, far from human eyes. 

And breathes its balmy fiagrancc o’er the wild; 

So flourished blooming, and unseen by all. 

The sweet Lavima; tifl at length compelled 
By strong Necessity’s supreme command, 
with smiling patience m her looks, she went 
To glean Palemon’s fields.’^ 

That the genius of Thomson was purifying and working off its 
alloys up to the termination of his existence, may be seen from the 
superiority in style and diction of the * Castle of Indolence.^ Between 
the period of bis composing the * Seasons ’ and the ‘ Castle of Indo¬ 
lence,^ says Campbell, ‘he wrote several works which seem hardly to 
accord with tiie improvement and muturity of his taste exhibited in 
the latter production. To the‘Castle of Indolence^ he brought not 
only the full nature, but the perfect art of a poet. The materials of 
that exquisite poem are derived originally from Tasso ; but he was 
more immediately indebted for them to the “ Faery Queen and in 
meeting with the paternal spirit of Spenser, he seems as if he were 
admitted more intimately to the home of inspiration.^ If the critic 
had gone over the alterations in the ‘ Seasons,’ which Thomson had 
been more or less engaged npon for about sixteen years, he would 
have seen the gradual improvement of his tJiste, as well as imagina¬ 
tion. So far as the art of the poet is concerned, the last corrected 
edition, as compared with the early copies, is a new work. The 
power of Thomson, however, lay not in Ins art, but in the exuberance 
of his genius, which sometimes required to be disciplined and con¬ 
trolled. The poetic glow is spread over all. He never slackens in 
his enthusiasm, nor tires of i:)ointing out the phenomena of nature, 
which, indolent as he was, he had-surveyed under every aspect, till 
he had become familiar with all. Among the mountains, vales, and 
forests, he seems to realise his own words: 

Man superior walks 
Amid the glad creation, luiisiiig praise, 

And looldug liycly gratitude. 

But he looks aiso, as Jfolmson finely observed, ‘with the eye which n a- 

See Milford’s edition of Gray’s works. All l^ope’s eermotious %ver0 adopted by 
Thomson. 
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lure bestows only on a poet—the eye that distinguishes, in everything 
presented to its view, whatever there is on which imagination can de¬ 
light lo be detained, and with a mmd that at once comprehends the 
vast, imd attends to the minute.’ He looks also with a heart that 
feels for all mankind. His sympathies are univei*saL His touching 
allusions to the condition of the poor and suffering, to the hapless 
state of bird and beast in winter; the description of the peasant 
perishing in the snow, the Siberian exile, or the Arab pilgrims—all are 
marked with that humanity and true feeling which shews that the 
poet’s virtues ‘ formed the magic of his song.’ The genuine impulses 
under which he wrote he has expressed in one noble stanza of the 

* Castle of Indolence ’: 

I care not, Fortune, what you me deny; 

You caunot rob me of free Nature^'a grace, 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky. 

Through which Aurora shews her brightening face; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve; 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I their toys to the great children leave; 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave. 

* The love of nature,’ says Coleridge, * seems to have led Thomson to 
a cheerful religion; and a gloomy religion to have led Cowper to a 
love of nature. The one would carry his fellow-men along with him 
into nature; the other flies to nature from his fellow-men. In chas¬ 
tity of diction, however, and the harmony of blank verse, Cowper 
leaves Thomson immeasurably below him; yet, I still feel the latter 
to have been the born poet.’ The ardour and fulness of Thomson’s 
descriptions distinguish them from those of Cowper, who was 
naturally less enthusiastic, and who was restricted by his religious 
tenets, and by his critical and classically formed taste. The diction 
of the ‘ {^•easons ’ is at times pure and musical; it is too elevated and 
ambitious, however, for ordinary themes, and where the poet de¬ 
scends to minute description, or to humorous or satirical scenes—as 
in the account of the chase and the fox-hunters’ dinner in ‘Autumn ’ 
—the effect is grotesque and absurd. Campbell has happily said, that 
‘ as long as Thomson dwells in the pure contemplation of nature, and 
appeals to the universal poetry of the human breast, his redundant 
style comes to us as something venial and adventitious—it is the 
flowing vesture of the Druid; and perhaps, to the general experience, 
is rather imposing; but when he returns to the familiar narrations 
or courtesies of lile, the same diction ceases to seem the mantle of 
inspiration, and only strikes us by its unwieldy difference from the 
common custom of expression.’ Cowper avoided this want of keep- 
ing between his style and his subjects, adapting one to the other with 
inimitable ease, grace, and variety; yet only rising in one or two in¬ 
stances to the higher flights of Thomson. 

In 1843, a ‘ Poem to the Memory of Mr. Congreve, inscribed to her 
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Grace Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough/ was reprinted for the Percy 
Society—under the care of Mr. Peter Cunningham—as a genuine 
though unacknowledged production of Thomson, first published in 
17291 We have no doubt of the genuineness of this poem as the work 
of Thomson. It possesses all the characteristics of his style. * 
We subjoin a few of the detached pictures and descriptions in the 
* Seasons/ and part of the ^ Castle of Indolence.' 

Showers in Spring. 

The'north-east spends his rage; he now shut up 
Within Ills iron cave, the effusive south 
Warms the wide air, and o’er the void of heaven 
Breathes the big clouds with vernal showers distent. 

At first, a dusky wreath they seem to rise, 

Scarce stainiug ether, hut by fast degi*ees, " 

In heaps on heaps the doubling vapour sails 
Along the loaded sky, aud, imnglmg deep. 

Sits on the horizon round, a settled gioom; 

Not such as wintry storms on mortals shed, 

Oppressing life; but lovely, gentle, kind, 

And full of every hope, of evcr;f joy, 

The wish of nature. Gradual sinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm, that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the closing woods, 

- Or rustling turn the many-twinkliiig loaves 
Of aspen tall. The uncurling floods, diffused 
In glassy breadth, seem, through delusive lapse, 

T'orgetful of their course. ’Tis sileuce all. 

And pleasing expectation. Herds and flocks 
Drop the dry sprig, and, mut(‘-imploniig, eye 
The falling verdure. Hushed 111 short suspense. 

The plumy people streak their wings with oil, 

To throw the lucid moisture trickling off, 

And wait the approaching sign, to strike at once 
Into the genera) choir. Even mountains, vales, 

And forests seem impatient to demand 

The promised sweetness. Man superior walks 

Amid the glad creation, musing praise, 

And looking lively gratitude. At last, 

The clouds consi^ their treasures to the fields, 

And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow 
In large effusion o’er the freshened world. 

The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard 
By such as wander through tlie forest walks. 

Beneath the umbrageous multitude of leaves. 

Birds Pairing in Spring. 

To the deep woods 

They haste away, all as their fancy leads. 

Pleasure, or food, or secret safety prompts; 

That nature’s great command may be obeyed: 

Nor all the sweet sensations they peiccive 
Indulged in vain. Some to the holly hedge 
Nesthng repair, and to the thicket some; 

Some to the rude prot(‘ction ot the thorn 
Commit their ieeblo offspring; the cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few, 
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Their food its insects, and its moss their nests; 
Others apart, far m the grassy dale 
Or roughening waste their humble texture weave: 
But most in woodland solitudes delight, 

Ill unfrequented glooms or shaggy banks, 

Steep, and divided by a babbling brook, 

Whose murmurs soothe them all the livelong day, ’ 
When by kind duty fixed. Among the roots 
Of hazel pendent o’er the plaintive stream, 

They frame tlie first foundation of their domes, 

Dry sprigs of trees, in artful fabric laid, 

And boiiud with clay together. 2S[ow ’tis naught 
But restless hurry through the busy air, 

Beat hy unnumbered wings. The swallow sweeps 
The slimy pool, to build his hanging house 
Inhmt: and often from the careless back 
Of herds and flocks a thousand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool; and oft. when unobserved, 
Steal from the barn a straw; till soft and warm, 
Clean and complete, their habitation grows. 

As thus the patient dam assiduous sits, 

Not to be tempted from her tender task 
Or by sharp hunger or by smooth delight, 

Though the whole loosened Spring around her blows, 

Her sympathising lover takes his stand 

High on the opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 

The tedious time away; or else supplies 

Her place a moment, while she sudden flits 

To pick the scanty meal. The appointed time 

With pious toil fulfilled, the callow young, 

Warmed and expanded into perfect life, 

Their brittle bondage break, and come to light; 

A helpless family, demanding food 

With constant clamour: O what passions then, 

What melting sentiments of kindly care. 

On the new parents seize! away they fly 
Affectionate, and, uudesiring, bear 
The most delicious morsel to* their young, 

Which equally distributed, again 

The si'urch begins. Even so a gentle pair, 

By fortune sunk, but formed of generous mould. 
And e,harmed with cares hevoud the vulgar breast, 

In some lone cot amid the distant woods, 

8ustamcd alone hy providential heaven, 

Oft as they, weeping, eye their infant train. 

Check their own appetites, and give them all- 

Summer Eneyimg. 

Low walks the sun, and broadens by degrees, 

Just o’er the verge of day. The shifting clouds 
Assembled gay, a richly gorgeous train, 

In all their pomp attend his setting throne, 

Air, earth, and ocean smile immense. And now. 

And if his w<‘ary chariot sought the bowers 
Of Amphitrite, and her tending nymphs— 

So Orecian fable sung—ho dips his orb; 

Now half immersed; and now a golden curve 
•Gives one bright glance, then total disappears. 

Confessed irom yonder slow'-extiuguisned clouds,^ 
All ether softening, sober evening talms 
Her wonted station in the middle ak; 
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A thousand shadows at her beck. First this 
She sends on earth; then that of deeper dye 
Steals soft behind; and then a deeper still, 

In circle following circle, gathers round, 

To close the face of things. A fresher gale 
Begins to wave the wood, and stir the stream, 

Sweeping with shadowy ^st the fields of corn; 

While the quail clamours for hia running mate. 

Wide o’er the thistly lawn, as swells the breeze, 

A whitening shower of vegetable down 
Amusive floats. The kind impartial care 
Of nature nought disdains: thoughtful to feed 
Her lowest sons, and clothe the coming year, 

From field to field the feathered seeds she wings. 

His folded flock secure, the shepherd home 
Hies merry-hearted; and by turns relieves 
The ruddy milkmaid of her brimming pail; 

The beauty whom perhaps his witless heart— 

Unknowing what the ]oy-mixed anguish means— 

Sincerely loves, by that best language shewn 
Of cordial glances, and obliging deeds. 

Onward they pass o’er many a panting height, 

And valley sunk, and unfrequented; where 
At fall of eve the fairy people throng. 

In various game and revelry, to pass 
The summer night, as village stories tell. 

But far about they wander from the grave 
Of him whom his ungentle fortune urged 
Against hia own sad breast to lift the hand 
Of impious violence. The lonely tower 
Is also shunned; whose mournful chambers hold— 

So night-struck fancy dreams—the yelling ghost. 

Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge, 

The glowworm lights his gem; and through the dark 
A moving radiance twinkles. Evening yields 
The world to night: not in her winter robe 
Of massy Stygian woof, but loose arrayed 
In mantle dun. A faint erroneous ray, 

Glanced from the imperfect surfaces of things, 

Flings half an image on the straining eye; 

While wavering woods, and villages, and streams. 

And rocks, and mountain-tops, that long retained 
The ascending gleam, are all one swimming scene, 

Uncertain if beheld. Sudden to heaven 
Thence weary vision turns ,* whore, leading soft 
The silent hours of love, with purest ray 
Sweet Venus shines; and from her genial rise. 

When daylight sickens till it springs afresh. 

Unrivalled reigns, the fairest lamp of night. 


END OF VOLUME HI 
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